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OW  beautiful  the  sight 
When  Autumn  shades 
Mingling,  intermingling  in  the  glades, 

Their  wealth  of  glory  roll. 

When  woods  with  every  hue  and  color  bright, 

In  thousand  blended  harmonies  entrance  the  soul. 
All  tremulous,  the  trees 
Rustle  to  and  fro,  as  murmuring  bees 
Eager  haste  to  sack  the  closing  year, 

And  from  the  topmost  boughs  that  rear 
Their  amber  crests  above  the  golden  surge, 

The  echo  notes  of  Spring 
Upon  ecstatic  wing 

Descend,  as  on  to  southern  climes  the  songsters  urge, 
And  to  the  fast  fading  glory 
Old,  old  in  story 
Of  Autumn  bright,  fantastic, 

Say  adieu,  before  they  too 
Betake  themselves  away 
Till  some  glad  April  day. 

Then  stirs  the  breeze 

And  all  that  wealth  of  splendor  whirls  away, 

E’en  as  on  heaving  seas 

The  crested  billows  rise  on  high 

Wroth  with  the  gale,  and  shake  the  shattered  spray 

And  hurl  it  broken  to  the  lowering  sky. 

How  beautiful  the  sight! 

How  grander  still 

To  see  the  Autumniight 

Of  end  felicitous  in  mellow  radiance  shed 

On  some  grand  lofty  hill 

Of  enterprise  where  God  and  man  have  led. 

Joseph  P.  Goryeb,  To. 


B&toeustije  Bribe  at  Cbentng 


When  the  long  shadows  slant  across  the 
river  to  the  baking,  sweltering  city,  and  the 
wind  that  freshens  at  dusk  brings  a bracing 
odor  from  the  salty  bay;  when  the  evening 
meal  has  been  dispatched  and  the  houses  dis- 
gorge their  stifled  tenants,  then  it  is  that  the 
breathing  places  of  the  city  come  into  their 
own.  Then,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Speed- 
way, from  the  Hudson  to  the  East  River,  New 
York  sends  forth  her  children  for  relief. 

Of  all  the  city  parks,  none  is  more  cosmo- 
politan, more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  real 
spirit  of  New  York  than  Riverside  Drive,  and 
from  its  beginning  at  Seventy-ninth  Street  to 
where  it  ends  at  Grant’s  Tomb  it  is  the  gather- 
ing place  for  the  hundreds  and  thousands  that 
live  between  Eighth  Avenue  and  the  river. 

It  is  not  the  Riverside  Drive  of  the  daytime, 
the  fashionable  road  in  the  season  for  mettled 
steeds  and  liveried  servants,  the  chosen  path 
for  the  high-powered  cars  that  shoot  by  while 
discreet  policemen  studiously  watch  the  smok- 
ing chimneys  across  the  river.  It  is  not  the 
gorgeous  drive  of  a Sunday  afternoon,  crowd- 
ed with  the  butterflies  of  the  metropolis  in  all 
their  resplendent  raiment.  The  gold  and  pink 
of  the  Summer  sunset  seem  to  effect  a mys- 
terious metamorphosis  with  the  alchemy  of 
their  rays,  and  as  night  wraps  ’round  her  sable 
veil  and  the  windings  of  the  walk  begin  to 
twinkle  with  the  silver  gleam  of  the  lights,  the 
drive  discards  its  fashion,  its  frills  and  its 
dignity,  and  enters  into  the  carnival  spirit  of 
the  dusk. 


Some  are  there  whose  hair  is  thickly  streaked 
with  gray,  walking  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty, resting  often  upon  the  benches  which 
dot  the  drive,  and  content  to  look  on,  a sympa- 
thetic audience  in  the  comedy  being  enacted 
about  them. 

Noisy  crowds  of  boys  in  the  happy  stage  be- 
tween youth  and  manhood  swing  by,  whistling 
the  air  of  a popular  tune  and  laughing  among 
themselves.  Some,  more  serious  minded, 
walk  slowly  on,  intent  only  upon  their  conver- 
sation and  winning  but  a fleeting  notice  from 
those  they  pass.  Pretty  girls  are  there,  too, 
conspicuous  from  afar  in  their  light  dresses, 
which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  black 
of  the  trees  and  the  gray  of  the  wall.  Some 
are  escorted,  some  alone,  in  groups  of  two  or 
three,  all  bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  youth 
and  high  spirits. 

From  the  drive  proper  the  wall  drops  sheer 
to  the  narrow  park  which  slopes  to  the  river 
and  the  tracks  that  flank  it.  Here  the  wilder 
parties  congregate,  and  occasionally  a laugh 
or  a snatch  of  song  can  be  heard  on  the  walk 
above. 

Suddenly  a blaze  of  light  darts  down  upon 
the  drive  and  disappears  as  quickly,  flashing 
back  and  forth  with  dazzling  rapidity.  Now 
it  settles  down  and  moves  slowly  along,  its 
path  an  oasis  of  green  in  a desert  of  black. 

Though  a nightly  occurrence,  all  eyes  in- 
stinctively turn  toward  it  and  watch  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  river  steamer  that  is 
playing  its  searchlight  on  the  drive. 


RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  AT  EVENING 
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The  gray  sheen  of  the  rippling  Hudson 
holds  its  fascination  long  after  the  steamer 
passes  out  of  sight,  and  one  can  look  long  and 
intently  before  exhausting  the  mystery  and 
beauty  of  the  giant  river.  There  is  mystery 
in  the  passage  of  the  mighty  flood  on  its  way 
to  the  sea,  carrying  an  infinity  of  secrets  in 
its  silent  bosom.  There  is  mystery  in  the 
murky  depths  which  are  lighted  up  by  no 
gleam  from  the  other  shore.  There  is  mys- 
tery in  the  stars  that  twinkle  back  from  its 
surface,  forming  other  heavens  which  seem  to 
lie  a million  miles  beneath. 

But  gradually  the  drive  begins  to  lose  its 
throng  of  merrymakers  and  the  echoing 


nooks  grow  silent.  Leaving  the  grass,  the 
trees,  the  gleam  of  the  waters  and  the  star- 
studded  sky,  the  crowd  disperses.  Up  by- 
way and  side  street  they  go,  back  to  the 
crowded  streets  with  their  noisy  cars  and  gar- 
ish saloons  and  their  trucks  pounding  over  the 
cobbles,  to  toss  the  rest  of  the  night  in  a heat 
oppressed  room  and  sleeplessly  await  the  com- 
ing of  another  day. 

And  the  drive,  tenanted  only  by  the  gray- 
coated  watchman  or  the  homeless  waif,  silent- 
ly watches  the  stars  wheel  round  in  the  heav- 
ens, while  the  tomb  of  the  soldier  President 
rears  its  head  against  the  northern  sky  in  si- 
lent majesty.  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08. 


Bap  Breams 


EAL  Dreams  that  make  the  waking  hours  bright, 
Unlike  the  vague  and  mystic  forms  of  night, 
Unlock  the  gates  of  Fancy’s  vast  domains, 
And  guide  their  master  as  he  regally  claims 
His  heritage. 

Here  youth  is  man  and  tottering  age  a boy, 

The  yeoman  king,  the  king  has  yeoman’s  joy, 

A coward  proudly  acts  a hero’s  part, 

The  fool  is  master  of  some  useful  art. 

The  slave  is  free,  his  chains  are  strings  of  jewels, 

A humble  toiler  o’er  a palace  rules, 

The  weak  are  strong,  the  brave  are  braver  still, 

Here  raptured  throngs  applaud  the  artist’s  skill. 

Well  may  they  serve  in  misery  and  strife, 

To  calm  our  wrath  and  smooth  this  rugged  life, 

To  stay  all  fear,  to  greet  despair  with  hope  : — 

To  call  of  Dreams  e’er  may  the  portals  ope 

Of  Fancy  Land. 


George  C.  Denneny,  7 0. 


®f)e  passing  of  protfjer  Hoolep 


Brother  Hooley  is  dead.  He  has  gone  to 
his  reward  at  last,  and  Fordham,  old  and 
young,  has  a loss  to  mourn.  Perhaps  one  must 
needs  be  old,  at  least  relatively  old,  to  appre- 
ciate that  loss  at  its  fullest,  for  it  was  with  the 
advancing  years  that  one  learned  to  realize  his 
worth.  To  youth  in  its  first  flush,  the  ravages 
of  death  are  soon  repaired.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  new  and  enlivening  in  the  world,  and 
so  many  intimacies — for  the  affections  of 
youth  are  all-embracing  and  indiscriminate — 
that  the  passing  of  one  or  another  is  a matter 
of  small  moment.  But  to  maturity  the  decima- 
tion of  a dwindling  company  is  a matter  of 
concern.  The  attachments  that  outlive  the 
years  are  few,  and  they  are  binding  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  numbers.  And  we  who 
are  verging  perilously  near  middle  age  are  less 
inclined  than  we  wish  to  think  toward  the 
youthful  attitude.  The  attachment  that  holds 
to  us  holds  because  it  has  gripped  our  souls, 
and  when  the  grip  is  broken  the  breaking 
leaves  a scar.  It  is  to  us  of  an  elder  genera- 
tion then  that  the  news  will  bring  the  keener 
sense  of  loss — the  news  that  Brother  Hooley  is 
no  more. 

It  was  as  “Hooley”  that  we  knew  him.  In 
the  records  of  the  Society  he  may  have  been 
Brother  Thomas  Hallahan,  but  in  Fordham 
memories,  whatever  his  esoteric  name,  he  will 
always  be  Hooley.  There  was  nothing  of  dis- 
respect or  frivolity  in  the  appellation.  It  was 
a monument  of  esteem,  testifying  to  the  bond 
that  held  him  to  the  students  and  them  to  him. 


When  or  how  it  originated  no  man  can  tell,  but 
that  it  was  compounded  of  affection  and  re- 
spect no  man  can  deny.  And  he  gloried  in  the 
name,  and  all  that  it  implied,  for  his  was  a 
kindly,  generous  nature  that  responded  freely  to 
the  slightest  show  of  affection,  and  begat  new 
kindliness  in  responding.  He  was,  moreover, 
a good  and  holy  man,  and,  despite  his  humble 
station,  he  wielded  a powerful  influence  for 
good.  He  was  a man  of  parts,  too.  Physically 
a giant,  he  had  the  strength  of  character  that 
his  outward  person  suggested.  He  was  a born 
executive,  a master  of  men,  and  he  exercised 
his  mastery  irrespective  of  persons.  His  face, 
rugged  and  homely,  had,  nevertheless,  lines 
that  tempered  those  qualities,  and  made  one 
forget  the  exterior  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
good  nature  that  beamed  continually  from  be- 
neath his  shaggy  brows  and  over  his  huge 
spectacles. 

Fie  was  an  institution  at  Fordham,  and,  in 
student  eyes,  an  essential  part  of  the  college. 
Students  might  come  and  go — and  six  genera- 
tions passed  in  and  out  under  his  eye ; profes- 
sors might  enjoy  their  brief  tenure  of  office — 
and  many  a professor  he  had  seen  ascend,  and 
descend  from,  the  rostrum ; rectors,  even,  were 
but  as  birds  of  passage  to  him,  for  he  had  seen 
the  rod  of  authority  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
a round  half-dozen  times;  but  he  remained, 
and  in  his  own  little  domain  his  imperium  in 
imperio  ruled  supreme.  His  was  not  an  au- 
thority established  by  statute  or  recognized  by 
law,  for  the  simple  lay-brother  was  but  a lay- 
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brother  with  a lay-brother’s  tasks  and  duties. 
His  authority  was  a thing  of  finer  texture,  a 
thing  spontaneous,  a thing  of  the  heart,  a thing 
born  of  affection  and  nourished  on  affection. 
How  it  sprang  into  being  no  one  knew.  His 
management  of  the  shop  and  the  intimacy 
which  that  entailed  may,  it  >s  true,  have  fur- 
nished the  occasion,  but,  however  that  may  be, 
his  sway  had  been  an  accomplished  fact  from 
a time  beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary. 

But  though  Bi  other  Hooley’s  rule  was 
rooted  in  affection,  it  was  not  necessarily  all 
gentle  in  its  operation.  Indeed,  force  rather 
than  gentleness  was  its  characteristic.  His 
opinions  were  never  insinuated;  they  were 
thundered  forth  with  volume  and  vigor  and 
oracular  finality.  His  was  no  constitutional 
authority,  hobbled  and  limited;  it  was  a benev- 
olent despotism,  which,  despite  its  benevolence, 
permitted  no  dispute.  He  was  a censor  mor- 
um  wherever  his  power  extended,  and  woe  to 
the  student  who  flouted  the  law  or  the  precepts 
of  decency  within  the  confines  of  the  shop.  He 
was  boycotted  and  banished  the  premises  for  all 
time,  for  Brother  Hooley  heeded  not  any  stat- 
utes regarding  restraint  of  trade.  And  Brother 
Hooley’s  displeasure  was  not  a thing  to  be 
spoken  of  lightly.  This  I know  well,  for  more 
than  once  did  I invite  the  thunderbolts  of  his 
wrath.  As  with  all  men  of  strong  character, 
the  vigor  of  his  resentment  was  as  pronounced 
as  the  warmth  of  his  affections. 

His  memory  was  a thing  t-o  marvel  at.  He 
never  forgot  a face,  and  the  old  student  coming 
back  to  find  strangers  in  the  home  of  his  youth, 
to  find  that  home  itself  changed,  would  find, 
too,  that  there  was  one,  at  least,  who  would 
know  him,  despite  all  that  time  and  the  world 
could  do  to  change  him.  I recall  one  instance 
so  characteristic  that  I have  no  doubt  it  could 
be  duplicated  again  and  again.  On  a chance 
visit  to  the  college  I found  a classmate  of  my 
earlier  days  wandering  about  the  grounds  with 


the  forlorn  air  of  one  who  comes  back  to 
almost  forgotten  scenes  to  find  himself  forgot- 
ten. I did  not  recognize  him.  Eighteen  years 
had  matured  him  beyond  recognition,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  three  years’  guerrilla  warfare 
under  Cuban  skies  had  further  widened  the 
gap  between  him  and  the  boy  I had  known. 
We  went  over  the  old  familiar  spots,  and 
traced  the  changes  the  years  had  wrought,  and 
eventually  we  came  upon  Brother  Hooley. 
And  Brother  Hooley  narrowed  his  eyes  and 
scrutinized  the  stranger  and  pondered  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  his  face  brightening  with  a 
smile  of  recognition,  he  thundered : “Miseri- 
cordia ! If  it  isn’t  Pete  Aguilera.”  And  it 
was ; and  the  eighteen  years  were  as  nothing. 
The  seasons  and  the  years  might  beat  a man 
out  of  all  semblance  to  the  boy  that  he  had 
been ; the  world  might  seam  his  face  with  lines 
of  care,  but  no  change  that  time  or  the  world 
could  make  was  proof  against  Brother 
Hooley’s  piercing  eye  and  retentive  memory. 
And,  once  recognized,  no  one  ever  lacked  a 
hearty  welcome. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  his  dingy  shop  was 
a place  of  pilgrimage ; that  the  old  boys  loved 
to  foregather  among  his  boxes  and  counters, 
there  to  tell  old  tales  and  renew  their  youth, 
drinking,  the  while,  from  innocuous  but  rem- 
iniscent bottles  and  munching  crackers.  There 
would  old  intimacies  be  renewed,  old  stories  re- 
hearsed, old  games  played  over,  while  he,  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  place,  alert,  voluble, 
teeming  with  anecdote  of  other  days,  his  mar- 
vellous memory  a very  clearing-house  for  rem- 
iniscence, would  supply  details,  reconcile  varia- 
tions and  embellish  all  with  a running  fire  of 
racy  comment  that  was  itself  a delight  to  hear- 
There  would  he  open  his  birchbark  snuff  box, 
heap  on  the  back  of  his  hand  a generous  por- 
tion— it  would  be  jest  to  call  it  a pinch — apply 
it  noisily  where  it  would  do  most  good,  and, 
with  a preliminary  ejaculation  of  “Misericor- 
dia,  ’ ’ launch  forth  into  a flood  of  reminiscence. 
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Baseball  was  his  one  obsession.  Other 
sports  might  come  and  go,  and  their  popularity 
might  wax  and  wane,  but  in  his  eyes  there 
was  no  sport  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice  except  baseball.  He  would  observe  and 
occasionally  deign  to  comment  on  them,  but 
with  no  show  of  interest.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a broad  and  kindly  tolerance.  But  when 
the  trees  bloomed,  and  the  spring  warmth  came 
into  the  air,  and  the  baseball  players  took 
to  the  field,  his  interest  quickened.  He  was 
then  no  mere  casual  observer ; he  was  a keen 
and  competent  critic,  and  by  common  consent 
he  was  the  one  censor  whose  prerogatives  knew 
no  limit.  He  spared  none  in  his  criticism, 
and  the  fine  scorn  in  his  eye  and  in  his  utter- 
ances after  a ragged  game  was  a thing  to 
wither  under.  And  his  acquaintance  with 
Fordham’s  baseball  traditions  was  not  a thing 
of  a day.  His  recollection  took  him  back 
through  many  generations  of  players.  He  had 
known  Jack  Doyle  in  his  heyday;  and  the 
Aspells,  and  Jeff  O’Connell,  and  Fenton,  and 
Murphy  had  played  under  his  critical  eye.  He 
had  seen  Frank  Giddings  grow  up  from  boy- 
hood and  develop  a prowess  of  which  that 
boyhood  gave  no  hint  of  promise.  He  had 
watched  Simpson  breaking  his  fingers,  and 
Shea  and  Sweeney  batting  long  hits  over  the 
trees,  and  Buck  Goshen  doing  all  the  wonders 
that  the  diamond  knew.  He  had  seen  the  Car- 
modys  develop  from  raw  country  boys  into 
giants  of  athletic  skill ; he  had  watched  Keane 
delighting  the  eye  at  first  base,  and  had  filed 
away  in  his  memory  the  records  of  Daly  and 
Ferguson  and  the  McLaughlins,  and  many 
another.  He  had  followed  the  performances 
of  all  with  an  unerring  and  an  all-observant 
eye,  and  had  stored  away  in  the  recesses  of 
his  memory  a wealth  of  detailed  information 
that  again  and  again  amazed  and  confounded 
even  those  who  knew  him  best.  It  was  only  in 
1900  that  Tom  Daly,  coming  back  for  his 
master’s  degree,  fell  into  baseball  talk  with 


Brother  Iiooley,  and  the  talk  turned  on  the 
mishaps  of  the  ’89  team,  on  which  Tom  had 
played  a brilliant,  if  at  times  an  erratic,  short- 
stop. And  the  big  game  of  that  year,  the 
game  with  Holy  Cross,  was  mooted,  and  Tom 
made  moan,  for  he  declared  that  his  two  costly 
errors  had  lost  that  game.  “But,  man,”  ex- 
claimed Hooley,  indignantly,  “didn’t  you  make 
three  hits?  Misericordia,  do  you  forget  that?” 
And  the  hero  of  the  three  hits  remained  in- 
credulous and  unconvinced.  The  record  of 
eleven  years  before  was  unearthed  and  the 
oracle  was  confirmed.  And  this  was  but  one 
of  countless  incidents.  Such  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  Fordham  baseball  history — accurate  to 
the  minutest  detail. 

But  in  recent  years  he  was  not  the  man  he 
had  been.  Years  and  ill-health  were  under- 
mining the  vigorous  frame.  We  saw  him  fail- 
ing. We  saw  him  dwindle  from  the  giant  he 
had  been  when  Fordham  first  knew  him,  into 
a broken  old  man.  “Hooley  is  growing  old,” 
they  would  say,  when  they  returned  from  pil- 
grimage, and  the  note  of  sadness  that  marked 
the  announcement  spoke  volumes  of  affection. 
His  few  years  of  exile  in  Jersey  saddened  him, 
but  never  destroyed  his  affection  for  Fordham. 
When  he  came  back  it  was  as  quick  and  lively 
as  ever,  and  despite  his  sufferings,  his  interest 
in  all  that  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Fordham, 
past  or  present,  suffered  no  abatement.  Even 
when  a year  ago  he  was  sent  for  his  health’s 
sake  to  Worcester,  his  heart  was  still  with  us 
here,  and  he  would  loyally  fight  our  battles 
against  all  comers.  There  was  a pathos  in  the 
wistfulness  with  which  he  watched  for  some 
news  of  Fordham  and  even  in  the  heartiness 
with  which  he  welcomed  a visit  from  a stray 
Fordham  man.  And  now  he  has  gone — gone, 
I hope,  to  the  reward  of  a life  of  good  and 
pious  deeds,  of  wholesome  influences,  of  un- 
pretentious worth.  God  rest  him. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90 


M ©ream  of  ©reams 


Lo,  it  was  night — dreadful  night ! Before 
my  eyes  there  stretched  a vision  of  sin,  of 
strife,  of  sorrow ; a vision  of  a world  in  its 
uttermost  raptures  of  wickedness ; a vision 
of  a world  wholly  unworthy  of  salvation — a 
world  of  desecration  and  decay ! Ah,  vision 
too  terrible  of  magnificent  mankind  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  Mammon ! — Vision  that  didst 
mock,  that  didst  leer  like  some  monstrous 
spectre  from  out  the  realms  of  the  deep ! 
Convulsion  of  terror,  why  dost  thou  still  lin- 
ger to  torment  me?  Oh,  crimes  of  ages, 
flashed  so  insistently  upon  the  canvas  of  mem- 
ory, wherefore  is  it  that  you  must  ever  pass 
before  me  in  haunting  review?  Vision  of 
humanity  so  transient,  beheld  once  and  be- 
held no  more,  what  aileth  thee,  that  thy  ne- 
bulous outline  must  forever  encompass  the 
bearings  of  my  soul,  like  depressing  clouds 
of  melancholy  hovering  over  a sea  of  in- 
finite calm? 

“And  it  was  almost  the  sixth  hour:  and 
there  was  darkness  in  all  the  earth  until  the 
ninth  hour. 

“And  the  sun  was  darkened ; and  the  veil 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst. 

“And  Jesus  crying  with  a loud  voice 
said : ‘Father,  into  thy  hands  I commend 
my  spirit.’  And  saying  this  he  gave  up 
the  ghost.” 

Lo,  it  was  dawn — glorious  dawn ! There 
still  lingered  in  my  ears  the  echo  of  a death- 
song,  borne  across  interminable  space.  Grad- 
ually, as  the  light  unwove  the  mazes  of  dark- 
ness, there  was  discernible  in  the  heavens  a 
celestial  pageant  which  moved  along  in  in- 
finite, joyous  rhythm  as  if  infected  with  a 


spirit  of  buoyancy  and  happiness  sublime. 
Quickly  the  hosts  of  jubilation  pushed  for- 
ward ; to  the  heavens  that  approached — to  the 
clouds  that  retreated ; singing  the  praises  of 
the  Redeemer — who,  having  atoned  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  in  joy  was  returning — from 
the  heights  of  Calvary  was  returning — to  His 
heavenly  home ; singing  the  redemption  of  a 
world — our  world  ! — whose  progeny  was  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; whose 
past  sins  were  to  be  forgotten  in  the  triumphs 
to  be  achieved,  and  in  whose  deliverance  the 
Deliverer  himself  found  occasion  to  illustrate 
the  endless  resurrections  of  his  mercy ! How 
many  times  in  the  hazy  revelations  of  dreams 
have  I beheld  this  marvellous  pageant — with 
the  Lord  of  Heaven  leading — with  the  angels 
and  saints  following : beheld  it  come  into 
view ; pass ; disappear ; how  many  times  have 
I beheld  His  face  with  its  look  of  infinite  pity ; 
of  infinite  tenderness ; of  infinite  love  for  man- 
kind— only  at  the  last  to  lose  sight  of  it  ’midst 
the  phantoms  of  sleep,  and  wake  to  find  my- 
self in  the  world  for  which  He  had  suffered 
and  died ! 

Life  with  its  mighty,  unknown  phenomena 
looms  large  before  me,  it  is  true,  but  the 
prospect  strikes  no  terror  into  my  breast.  My 
heart  thrills;  my  whole  being  quivers  with  joy 
down  the  long  vista  of  years  past  each  mile- 
stone in  the  rough  road  of  existence — aye,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  eternity  itself  there  ever 
meets  my  questioning  gaze  one  sight,  so  clear, 
compelling,  consoling  as  to  make  the  world 
recede  and  the  very  heavens  advance  before 
me  in  growing  effulgence — the  supreme  trans- 
cendent spectacle  of  Christ  crucified ! 

E.  Harold  Conway,  ’09. 


Itnseen  Jleauttes 


L°°K  up  to  the  sun  that  full  glorious  shines 

And  pours  its  gold  streams  upon  earth  ; 
Look  up  to  the  clouds  with  their  soft  fleecy  lines 
Ever  changing  their  forms  in  new  birth. 


Gaze  on  the  strong  oak  as  it  breasts  the  wild  storm 
That  flouts  its  majestical  mien. 

Gaze  on  the  rich  sward  with  its  wavering  form 
Enrobed  in  a mantle  of  green. 

Then  turn  to  the  flower,  of  dew-drops  the  nest, 
Their  sparkle  enhanced  by  their  bower ; 

Which  vanish  afar  at  the  Sun-God’s  behest, 
Replaced  by  a bright  diamond  shower. 

Behold  these  delights  where’er  vision  can  go, 
Bemoan  not  the  dulness  of  earth  ; 

Tis  not  that  the  world  has  no  beauties  to  show, 
’Tis  we  that  perceive  not  their  worth. 


G.  W.  Black,  09. 


gfobreste  of  Bean  JfuUer  at  tfje  (Opening  of  tfje  Cfjtrb  gear 
of  {Efje  Jfortfjam  Untoersitp  i£>cf)ool  of  Hato, 
September  26tf),  1907 


It  is  an  occasion  full  of  cheer  and  satisfac- 
tion to  stand  before  a body  of  young  men  who 
have  chosen  for  their  life  work  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  who,  conscious  of  its  dignity,  its 
importance  and  its  opportunities,  have  deter- 
mined upon  earnest  and  adequate  preparation 
for  it.  To  men  so  animated  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I should  allure  them  with  any  picture  of 
the  delights  and  charms  of  the  path  that  lies 
before  them.  Rather  may  I do  as  it  is  related 
of  Kossuth,  when  he  was  recruiting  followers 
in  a noble  effort  for  national  unity  and  free- 
dom, and  say  to  you:  “If  your  desires  are  for 
ease  and  comfort,  and  ready  and  rich  rewards 
with  facile  renown  and  glory,  do  not  follow 
me;  I can  assure  you  only  toil  and  privations, 
with  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  a noble 
work,  and  the  imperishable  satisfaction  of  un- 
dying service  to  your  time.” 

The  progress  of  jurisprudence — the  reign  of 
Justice — is  the  true  work  of  the  Bar  which  you 
are  preparing  to  enter.  The  work  of  the  Bar 
is  the  work  of  each  individual  member;  each 
must  contribute ; in  learning,  in  wisdom,  in 
character — in  reverence  for  the  highest  stand- 
ard attainable. 

The  education  and  training  to  fit  each  one  to 
do  his  share,  to  put  his  shoulder  effectively  to 
the  wheel,  is  begun  and  shaped  in  the  Law 
School,  to  be  carried  on  and  brought  to  full 
fruition  in  the  labors  and  conflicts  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Such  a work  requires  broad  and  deep  prep- 
aration, requires  high  purpose  and  sound 


ideals.  The  reign  of  Justice  must  be  the  reign 
of  right,  the  reign  of  duty,  the  reign  of  mor- 
ality in  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  It  must 
be  in  a measure  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom, 
for  which  we  ask  day  by  day. 

To  aid  you  in  this  preparation  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Law  School.  But  the  work  must 
be  done  by  yourselves — all  others  can  but  as- 
sist you  and  guide  you.  In  proportion  to  the 
sincerity,  the  energy,  and  the  intelligence  of 
your  own  efforts  will  the  professors  be  enabled 
to  better  the  aid  and  guidance.  If  you  are  un- 
fit for  the  teaching  or  unwilling  to  fit  your- 
selves by  honest  effort,  their  best  labors  must 
fail.  Rigorous  and  faithful  study  is  therefore 
expected  of  you ; on  that  condition  alone  can 
you  hope  to  do  “yeoman’s  service”  in  the  pro- 
fession to  which  you  aspire.  To  the  soldier 
who  is  truly  enlisted  in  his  cause,  no  severity 
or  length  of  service  can  bring  discouragement. 
If  you  falter  or  hesitate  we  will  be  firm  with 
you — we  will  do  what  lies  with  us  to  urge  and 
uphold  you  to  that  fortitude  and  high  resolve 
which  will  carry  you  to  the  higher  levels  of  a 
real  success. 

But  if  the  study  to  which  we  invite  you  is 
arduous,  it  is  inspiring.  The  Law  which  you 
are  to  study  is  the  wisdom  of  humanity  applied 
to  its  government  under  all  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  its  march  to  better  things — the  shap- 
ing of  undying  principles  to  actual  use  and  to 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct — the  whole 
constituting  a body  of  science  adapted  to  its 
great  purpose,  and  to  be  kept  so  in  part  by  your 
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-own  work  at  the  Bar,  in  the  measure  that  you 
have  fitted  yourselves  for  the  task. 

The  years  allotted  to  this  preparation  are 
short.  They  are  less  than  the  time  that  covers 
the  apprenticeship  of  a mechanic,  and  would  be 
utterly  insufficient  if  the  profession  itself  did 
not  exact  from  its  votaries  the  continued  study 
of  after  years  as  a condition  of  commanding 
attention  or  wielding  influence. 

Law  then  is  a Science — the  Science  of  the 
government  of  men  in  their  relations  to  each 
other — the  Science  of  their  mutual  and  respec- 
tive rights  and  duties — what  is  due  from  one  to 
another — and  how  such  dues  may  be  enforced 
when  they  are  not  fairly  accorded. 

The  application  to  concrete  instances  of  the 
rules  so  evolved,  in  other  words  the  practice 
of  the  law,  is  an  art.  Many  are  tempted  to 
master  this  art  as  a means  of  livelihood  who 
are  never  awakened  to  the  study  of  the  Science. 
A modest  and  honest  livelihood  may  be  so 
made — but  the  chances  are  against  it.  The  man 
who  is  not  alive  to  the  wide  and  throbbing  hu- 
man interest  which  the  slow  and  incessant 
growth  of  the  law  reveals,  who  has  not  learned 
or  been  willing  to  learn  the  living  history  of 
the  race,  its  gropings,  its  aspirations,  its  con- 
flicts, its  achievements,  its  continuous  advance 
in  the  jurisprudence  by  which  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  men  are  defined  and  sanctioned, 
will  scarcely  be  content  with  the  modest  liveli- 
hood which  the  honest  and  unobtrusive  exer- 
cise of  the  art  of  practice  may  bring  him.  He 
will  more  likely  be  tempted  to  the  immodest 
and  dishonest  gains  which  the  skill  and  sharp- 
ness of  a subtle  and  nimble  mind  and  the  cun- 
ning and  tortuous  devices  at  his  command,  can 
wrest  from  wrongdoers  seeking  aid  and  guid- 
ance in  evading  the  prescriptions  of  the  law 
and  the  penalties  for  its  violation. 

If  you  would  be  a lawyer,  capable  of  illus- 
trating, illuminating,  uplifting  your  profession, 
you  must  master  the  science  of  jurisprudence; 
you  must  be  aware  of  the  extent  and  grasp  the 


significance  of  the  system  of  law  which  you  are 
to  interpret  and  unfold;  you  must  explore  and 
become  familiar  with  the  foundations  of  the 
edifice — the  principles  upon  which  rests  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice — analyze  them  and  the 
ideas  which  underlie  them,  their  birth,  their 
evolution.  Then  you  may  understand  the  gen- 
eral rules  through  which  legal  justice  is  meted 
out  impartially  and  you  may  assist  in  so  modi- 
fying or  adding  to  these  general  rules  that  they 
may  nearer  and  nearer  approach  to  the  moral 
justice  which  no  rule  of  general  application  can 
absolutely  reach  in  every  particular  instance. 
That  I conceive  to  be  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence, depending  for  its  measure  of  exactness, 
for  its  growth  and  development  and  its  power 
of  meeting  the  new  duties  that  arise  from  new 
occasions,  upon  the  trained  reason  of  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar  set  apart  to  interpret  and  apply  it. 

It  is  this  “systematic  teaching  of  the  his- 
torical and  scientific  aspects  of  law  before  the 
actual,  practical  work-a-day  law  is  dealt  with,” 
said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell,  that  consti- 
tutes the  main  superiority  of  the  Law  School. 
The  reproach  has  been  made  that  law  schools 
are  not  schools  of  jurisprudence,  as  Lord  Rus- 
sell described  them ; but  it  is  surely  their  aim 
and  purpose,  to  quote  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Wisconsin  School,  “not  to  impart  information 
merely,  or  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  winning 
cases,  but  to  stimulate  a desire  for  a knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  law,  the  appreciation  that 
law  is  a system,  founded  on  broad  principles, 
its  application  modified  by  changing  economic 
and  social  conditions ; and  by  discussion  and 
analysis  of  cases  and  the  writings  of  eminent 
jurists,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  thought  and 
the  method  of  reasoning  of  the  trained  law- 
yer.” 

Trace  then  the  origin  and  growth  of  law. 
Find  its  roots  in  the  rudimentary  ages,  its 
spread  and  change  with  the  changing  condition 
and  requirement  of  men,  their  new  necessities, 
their  altered  relations,  their  varying  occupa- 
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tions,  from  the  pastoral  days  to  agricultural 
times,  thence  to  the  days  of  trade  and  com- 
merce and  the  domination  of  manufactures; 
from  Feudal  days,  when  labor  was  the  lot  of 
most  and  war  the  wasting  privilege  of  others, 
and  the  only  relations  those  of  vassal  and  lord, 
master  and  servant.  Look  at  the  simple  needs 
of  early  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  wolf’s  foster- 
child,  and  consider  the  needs  of  the  Imperial 
conquerors  who  undertook  to  govern  the  vast- 
ly differing  tribes  subjected  to  their  yoke,  each 
in  accordance  with  its  consecrated  customs  and 
accepted  standards,  yet  subject  to  the  main  re- 
quirements which  the  Dominators  held  essen- 
tial to  the  law  and  order  consistent  with  their 
domination.  Pass  on  to  the  North  among  the 
Franks  and  Germans — look  at  the  Norman 
conquest  and  the  blending  of  conquered  and 
conqueror  into  one  powerful  nation  and  the 
readjustment  of  relations,  standards,  usages, 
and  customs — the  changing  attitude  of  the  gov- 
erned to  the  governors  and  the  gradual  recog- 
nition that  for  the  masses  were  the  rules  of 
conduct  to  be  made  and  modified — the  asser- 
tion of  individual  rights — the  formation  of 
laws  regulating,  protecting,  safeguarding  the 
entire  people  in  the  daily  routine  of  their  labor- 
ious lives.  All  these  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
growth  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  various 
races  and  nations,  and  with  them,  the  reason 
for  every  new  rule,  for  every  modification  of 
old  rules,  until  we  reach  the  amplified  and  per- 
fected jurisprudence  dealing  with  the  compli- 
cated mechanism  of  modern  life,  with  which 
the  layman  of  to-day  must  count  and  which 
the  lawyer  of  to-day  must  needs  interpret  and 
enforce.  The  facts  of  the  law  you  must 
first  acquire,  and  these  must  then  be 
co-ordinated  and  reduced  to  order  and  system. 
“One  main  portion  of  intellectual  education,” 
Cardinal  Newman  tells  us,  “is  to  remove  the 
original  dimness  of  the  mind’s  eye,  to  strength- 
en and  perfect  its  vision  so  to  give  the  mind 
clearness  and  accuracy,  precision — to  enable  it 


to  conceive  justly  what  it  thinks  about,  to  com- 
pare, analyze,  define,  and  reason  correctly.’’  Is 
this  ,too  much  to  ask  of  you  as  a preparation 
for  the  august  duty  of  serving  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice?  Not  if  you  are  resolved  to  do 
that  duty.  “Nothing  is  done  effectually,”  the 
same  authority  again  warns  us,  “through  un- 
trained human  nature.  Nothing  is  done  except 
by  those  who  are  specially  trained  for  action 
or  prepared  by  deeply  impressed  and  often  re- 
peated instruction.’’  How,  then,  shall  you  best 
acquire  both  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
the  power  to  co-ordinate  and  reduce  them  to 
order  and  system,  so  as  to  analyze  and  define 
with  clearness  and  precision  the  rules  that  gov- 
ern the  relations  of  men  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  rest  ? 

The  facts  in  the  history  and  development  of 
the  law  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  work  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice.  Legislative  changes  an- 
swering to  the  call  of  public  opinion  through 
succeeding  generations  are  steps  in  this  devel- 
opment, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  often 
the  same  body  was  at  once  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial ; and  the  interpretation  of  each  new  ruler 
its  application  to  given  circumstances  in  actual 
controversies,  is  the  peculiar  function  of  courts 
of  justice.  The  limitation  or  the  expansion  of 
the  rule,  so  as  to  exclude  or  include  each  suc- 
ceeding doubtful  occasion  for  its  application,, 
until  a principle  is  evolved  which  shall  uner- 
ringly determine  such  application  in  all  future 
cases — this  is  eminently  the  work  of  the  ju- 
dicial forum. 

The  history  as  well  as  the  principles  of  the 
law  are  therefore  illustrated  and  applied  by 
the  cases,  and  your  intelligent  study  of  the 
cases  must  put  you  in  possession  and  control 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  rule  of 
law  laid  down.  With  these  you  have  the  key 
which  will  unlock  the  countless  problems  which 
the  complicated  relations  of  men  must  daily 
bring  before  you.  Without  the  mastery  of 
that  key  you  will  at  best  but  fumble  for  the 
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-opening  with  haphazard  keys  that  only  by  ac- 
cident may  perchance  perform  their  office. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that  your 
studies  are  to  be  confined  to  adjudged  cases. 
You  will  find  valuable  aid  in  the  works  of  law 
writers.  The  treatise  or  text-book  maps  out 
the  boundaries  which  you  are  to  explore,  re- 
cords the  data  of  legal  problems  and  the  solu- 
tion of  them  by  the  writers.  These  will  fur- 
nish you  with  facts,  with  examples  of  sound  or 
unsound  reasoning,  and  thus  with  a basis  of 
comparison  with  your  own  examination  and 
your  own  reasoning  upon  similar  problems. 
Blackstone  and  Kent  are  still  vital,  and  there 
are  living  law  writers  who  make  us  recall  that 
there  were  strong  men  before  Agamemnon — 
and  since. 

Especially  will  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  the 
Plistory  and  Basis  of  General  Jurisprudence 
need  to  be  studied  in  the  works  of  men  who 
have  devoted  the  long  labors  of  active  intel- 
lects to  that  work.  I will  not  weary  you  with 
a bibliography;  the  learned, professor  to  whom 
this  essential  foundation  of  broad  knowledge 
is  entrusted  will  not  allow  you  to  neglect  either 
the  more  remote  or  the  more  modern  philoso- 
phers who  have  illumined — or  befogged — the 
subject. 

But  it  is  not  by  reading  the  instructions  nor 
by  conning  the  guide  book  of  an  Alpine  climber 
that  you  will  master  the  science  or  acquire  the 
art  of  mountain  climbing.  You  will  yourself 
make  the  laborious  ascent  with  the  aid  of  a 
competent  guide  and  learn  by  actual  contact 
and  personal  experience  the  geological  forma- 
tions, the  atmospheric  influences,  the  general 
trend  of  ledges  and  ravines  and  safe  pathways. 
And  when  your  researches  occasionally  lead 
you  into  false  trails,  your  very  errors  will 
teach  you  how  to  discriminate — until  you  have 
reduced  to  a science  the  elements  of  your  task, 
and  have  the  key  which  will  make  all  mountain 
climbing  a safe,  even  if  an  arduous,  adventure. 

So,  again,  and  in  conclusion,  you  must  by 
the  study  of  many  concrete  instances,  each 


varying  in  its  constituent  elements,  discover  the 
principle  towards  which  all  converge  and  upon 
which  all  rest,  although  the  principle  may  not 
have  been  declared  in  any  one  case.  A prin- 
ciple thus  extracted  will  be  understood  and  re- 
tained, so  that  forever  after  its  application  to 
novel  situations  and  to  shifting  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances will  be  readily  perceived. 

It  is  not  a memory  of  the  cases  as  authori- 
ties for  or  illustrations  of  a given  proposition 
which  this  study  is  supposed  to  aid.  You  have 
heard  or  will  hear  of  men  who  are  styled  “case 
lawyers,”  meaning  men  who  have  a marvellous 
memory  for  the  given  case  which  is  authority 
for  the  proposition  they  are  seeking  to  main- 
tain— and  intimating  on  their  part  but  slight 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  law  upon  which 
the  decision  rests. 

The  study  of  cases  to  which  you  will  be  ini- 
tiated will  not  make  you  case  lawyers  in  that 
sense.  You  are  to  study  actual  cases  in  order, 
as  I have  already  told  you,  to  extract  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  sound  decision  rests,  and 
to  discover  the  fallacy  from  which  the  unsound 
decision  falls.  This  is  reducing  jurisprudence 
to  a science  and  making  a practical  application 
of  the  scientific  principle.  The  principle  of 
the  rule,  let  me  repeat,  is  what  will  remain 
with  you  as  a result  of  such  training,  and  the 
readiness  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  infinite- 
ly various  vicissitudes  of  human  action.  If  in 
addition  to  this  you  have  the  gift  or  can  culti- 
vate the  art  of  memory,  so  as  to  retain  the  par- 
ticular cases  which  have  established  the  prin- 
ciple invoked,  you  may  be  congratulated  upon 
the  possession  of  a weapon  which  will  greatly 
lighten  the  labors  of  your  forensic  conflicts. 

Let  me  emphasize  in  bidding  you  farewell 
and  God-speed  that  upon  you  depends  the  re- 
sult— you  must  do  the  work — your  toil,  your 
effort,  your  earnestness,  your  ambition,  your 
resolution  are  indipensable  to  make  of  you 
lawyers,  and  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  in- 
dividuality which  will  be  the  measure  of  your 
stature  in  the  community. 
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Oh,  colors  many  the  rainbow  has, 

And  a soft  cheese-green  the  moon ; 

But  of  all  the  colors  ever  culled 
Give  me  the  old  Maroon. 

Chorus. 

Give  me  the  old  Maroon,  boys. 

Give  me  the  old  Maroon; 

Of  all  the  colors  ever  culled 
Give  me  the  old  Maroon. 

A strip  of  ribbon — nothing  more; 

Some  think  it  picayune, 

But  to  Fordham  eyes  what  meaning  lies 
In  that  strip  of  old  Maroon. 

Chorus. 

In  that  strip  of  old  Maroon,  boys. 

In  that  strip  of  old  Maroon ; 

To  Fordham  eyes  what  meaning  lies 
In  that  strip  of  old  Maroon. 


We  greet  it  first  in  the  spring  of  life. 
We  vaunt  it  in  the  June; 

Till  of  each  heart  a goodly  part 
Is  tinctured  with  Maroon. 

Chorus, 

Is  tinctured  with  Maroon,  boys, 

Is  tinctured  with  Maroon ; 

Of  every  heart  a goodly  part 
Is  tinctured  with  Maroon. 

Our  college  years  flit  swiftly  past; 
The  day  comes  all  too  soon 
When  A.  B.  C.  gives  that  A.B. 

All  bound  up  in  Maroon. 

Chorus. 

All  bound  up  in  Maroon,  boys, 

All  bound  up  in  Maroon; 

When  A.  B.  C.  gives  that  A.B., 

All  bound  up  in  Maroon. 


When  in  the  world  we  take  our  stand 
To  woo  Madame  Fortune; 

We’ll  still  caress  and  always  bless 
Our  badge  of  old  Maroon. 

Chorus. 

Our  badge  of  old  Maroon,  boys. 

Our  badge  of  old  Maroon; 

We’ll  still  caress  and  always  bless 
Our  badge  of  old  Maroon. 

* The  Editor  will  be  grateful  to  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  who  can 
tell  the  name  of  the  loyal  composer  of  this  song. 
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“This  long  while  past  you  have  been  following  up 
your  game,  groping  for  human  emotions  in  the  dark 
corners  of  the  heart.” — Blithedale  Romance. 

Like  the  mosses  and  ivy  that  caress  and 
brighten  the  crumbling  walls  of  ancient  ab- 
beys, literature  is  a thing  that  is  greenest 
when  the  language  which  it  adorns  has  a ven- 
erable age  behind,  and  no  nation  can  boast  a 
truly  great  literature  until  its  years  are  num- 
bered by  centuries  and  the  lapse  of  time  has 
rescued  a few  masterpieces  from  an  immen- 
sity of  mediocrity. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  then,  that  America  has 
no  great  literary  history.  Besides  the  han- 
dicap of  a short  period  of  effort,  she  has  been 
laboring  under  the  disability  of  national  con- 
struction. Out  of  a wilderness  she  has  been 
building  up  a civilization,  hewing  cities  out  of 
forests  and  covering  the  plains  with  waving 
wheat  fields.  She  has  not  had  leisure  as  a 
nation  to  turn  from  the  sterner  duties  of  de- 
velopment to  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic, 
which,  anaemic  plant  that  it  is,  flourishes  best 
in  decadent  soil. 

In  the  short  hundred  years  of  our  existence 
as  a nation  it  was  not  to  be  expected  nor 
hoped , that  we  should  produce  anything  to 
rival  the  achievements  of  our  sister  nation 
across  the  sea,  which  could  proudly  point  to 
the  best  efforts  of  thirteen  centuries.  We 
have  a few  great  novels,  it  is  true,  but  none 
in  the  class  of  the  masterpieces  of  Charles 
Dickens ; we  have  a few  great  poems,  but  none 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  Alfred  Tenny- 


son ; we  have  some  tolerable  essays,  but  none 
to  rank  with  Addison’s  pure  classics,  and  our 
boldest  dreams  never  contemplated  an  Ameri- 
can Milton  or  an  American  Shakespeare. 

Yet,  because  genius  is  an  uncertain  com- 
modity, and  not  susceptible  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evolution  and  advance,  there  is  a 
phase  of  literature — the  prose  tale — in  which 
America  stands  supreme ; and  the  supremacy 
and  the  eminence  of  the  American  short  story 
is  due,  almost  unequivocally,  to  that  talented 
son  of  Music  and  Tragedy — Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

The  short  story,  as  such,  is  not  indigenous 
to  America.  It  was  perfected  in  France  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  in  English  at  this 
form  of  fiction.  But  because  the  bustle  and 
progress  of  American  life  demanded  that  its 
fiction  be  short,  sharp  and  striking,  it  was 
transplanted  to  and  cultivated  on  our  shores 
before  it  achieved  much  popularity  in  Eng- 
land. Brockden  Brown,  who,  with  Haw- 
thorne, is  Poe’s  rival  in  the  region  of  the  ter- 
rible and  weird,  showed  the  possibilities  of 
the  short  story  in  his  novels,  some  of  which 
are  but  a succession  of  short  stories.  Wash- 
ington Irving  followed  him  with  the  “Sketch 
Book”  and  “Tales  of  a Traveler,”  and  gave 
the  first  real  impetus  to  the  development  of 
the  prose  narrative.  But  the  short  story  as 
it  is  now  understood  was  practically  an  un- 
known quantity  until  Poe  and  Hawthorne  had 
indelibly  stamped  it  with  the  mark  of  their 
genius,  and  gave  to  the  short  story  of  Ameri- 
ca the  proud  eminence  it  still  enjoys. 
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In  examining  the  short  stories  of  Poe,  we 
are  met  at  the  very  start  by  a dearth  of  ma- 
terial. Fate,  repenting  of  her  prodigality  in 
allotting  to  one  poor  mortal  so  much  of  the 
divine  frenzy,  only  allowed  Poe  some  short 
twenty  years  of  literary  activity,  and  even 
these  were  crossed  with  sorrow  and  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  disgrace  and  poverty.  But 
the  little  that  Poe  wrote,  some  seventy  tales 
in  all,  is  of  such  powerful  and  noble  work- 
manship that  it  in  part  reconciles  us  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  confined. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Poe  is  at  his 
best  as  a prose  writer.  His  poems  are  ex- 
quisite, delicate  in  construction  and  faultless 
in  style,  but  they  are  too  morbid  and  too  re- 
stricted to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
greatest  poets.  His  critical  essays  are  at 
times  magnificent,  thanks  to  his  unerring  abil- 
ity to  discover  whatever  was  imperfect,  but 
his  lack  of  a solid  framework  on  which  to 
base  his  critical  conclusions,  his  proneness  to 
carp  at  trifles,  his  failure  to  grasp  effects  and 
not  the  means  to  them,  prevent  him  from 
being  ranked  very  high  in  this  department. 

To  judge  Poe  at  his  best,  then,  is  to  judge 
him  as  a short-story  writer.  That  he  was  fit- 
ted for  this  phase  of  literary  activity,  and  that 
he  believed  it  worthy  of  him,  can  best  be  seen 
by  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  his  essay  on 
Hawthorne. 

“The  tale  proper,”  he  says,  “in  my  opinion, 
affords  unquestionably  the  fairest  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  loftiest  talent  which  can  be 
afforded  by  the  wide  domains  of  mere  prose. 
Were  I bidden  to  say  how  the  highest  genius 
could  be  most  advantageously  employed  for 
the  best  display  of  its  own  powers,  I should 
answer  without  hesitation — in  the  composition 
of  a rhymed  poem  not  to  exceed  in  length  what 
might  be  perused  in  an  hour.  . . . Were  I 
called  upon,  however,  to  designate  that  class 
of  composition  which,  next  to  such  a poem  as 
I have  named,  should  best  fulfil  the  demands 


of  high  genius,  I should  unquestioningly  al- 
lude to  the  short  prose  narrative.” 

The  true  test  of  the  merit  of  any  literary 
effort,  and  of  a short  story  in  particular,  lies 
in  the  intensity  of  impression  which  it  makes 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and,  just  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  grow  more  intense  by  being 
focussed  on  a single  object,  so  can  the  mental 
impression  made  by  a story  be  magnified  if 
every  sentence  is  concentrated  upon  the  excit- 
ing of  but  one  emotion. 

Of  all  the  emotions  of  which  the  human 
soul  is  capable,  none  can  be  more  intense  than 
terror,  especially  if  that  terror  be  admixed 
with  awe  of  the  supernatural,  and  hence  the 
profoundest  impression  of  all  must  be  made 
by  that  story  which  arouses  terror  of  the  su- 
pernatural, and  that  emotion  alone. 

In  this,  I firmly  believe,  almost  as  much  as 
in  the  melancholy  and  brooding  disposition 
which  naturally  inclined  him  to  the  morbid 
and  the  tragic,  we  have  the  true  explanation 
of  Poe’s  predisposition  for  the  terrible  and 
morose.  Matchless  artist  that  he  was,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  he  could 
create  the  profoundest  effects  by  cultivating 
this  particular  style  of  tale.  And  that  his 
choice  was  artistically  correct  is  more  than 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  his  “Tales  of 
the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque”  are  unrivalled 
in  our  own  language  and  surpassed  in  none. 

Poe’s  stories,  then,  possess  unity  in  a re- 
markable degree.  They  arouse  but  one  emo- 
tion, and  everything  else  is  subordinated  to 
this.  Brief  though  the  stories,  their  style  is 
briefer.  There  is  not  a single  digression 
from  first  to  last.  If  there  are  descriptions, 
and  these  but  sketches  of  a murky  or  gor- 
geous background,  they  but  serve  to  intensify 
the  single  desired  emotion.  In  the  “Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher,”  for  instance,  the  emo- 
tion excited  is  melancholy  terror,  and  long  be- 
fore the  plot  proper  is  reached  the  shadow 
of  the  doomed  mansion  is  weighing  on  the 
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heart  of  the  reader  through  the  effect  of  de- 
scription alone.  The  day  is  “dull,  dark  and 
soundless” ; the  writer  is  “alone,  on  horse- 
back,” passing  “through  a singularly  dreary 
tract  of  country,”  to  pause  before  “the  pre- 
cipitous brink  of  a black  and  lurid  tarn,”  and 
gaze  “upon  the  remodelled  and  inverted 
images  of  the  gray  sedge,  and  the  ghastly 
tree-stems,  and  the  vacant  and  eye-like  win- 
dows.” 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  unhesitating  pur- 
suit of  unity  that,  beyond  the  immediate  in- 
cident which  Poe  relates,  his  characters  have 
no  existence.  His  actors  have  no  future  as 
they  had  no  past.  They  are  destitute  of  “lo- 
cal habitation  and  a name.”  Poe  strikes 
straight  for  the  tortured  and  tormented  soul 
with  superb  indifference  to  the  accidental 
traits  of  the  person,  unless  allusion  to  them 
will  heighten  the  effect  he  desires.  If  he 
wishes  us  to  grieve  the  more,  his  character  will 
be  young,  handsome,  and  talented,  as  the 
nameless  hero  of  the  “Assignation.”  If  he 
paints  Bonbon  as  fat,  dignified,  and  absurd, 
it  is  only  to  emphasize  the  gastronomic  indul- 
gences of  the  philosophical  restaurateur. 

Unity,  too,  is  the  predominant  motive  in 
his  selection  of  a background  for  his  char- 
acters to  act  in.  Though  at  times  we  catch 
glimpses  of  real  places,  of  the  ragged  moun- 
tains near  his  home,  of  the  London  school  he 
attended,  of  India,  and  of  Sullivan’s  Island, 
for  all  practical  purposes  his  gloomy  mansions, 
his  gorgeous  chambers,  his  ghost-laden  val- 
leys and  dreary  mountains  might  be  of  a land 
East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon.  Eu- 
rope is  nominally  the  home  of  his  obsessed 
heroes,  because  the  decadent  land  of  castellated 
abbeys,  gray  ruins,  antique  furnishings,  som- 
bre and  quiet  repose,  best  accords  with  the 
misty  atmosphere  in  which  these  characters 
move. 

Recognizing  unity,  then,  as  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  all  his  tales,  it  is  time,  per- 


haps, to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  tales 
themselves.  As  already  remarked,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  based  upon  themes  best 
calculated  to  inspire  terror  in  the  minds  of 
the  actors  and  the  corresponding  horror  in 
the  soul  of  the  reader.  They  are  founded  on 
the  tragedies  of  a diseased  imagination,  upon 
the  fear  that  cannot  be  shaken  off,  upon  the 
remorse  that  kills,  upon  delirium,  upon  mur- 
der, upon  death. 

Poe  revels  in  the  mystic  borderland  between 
fact  and  fancy,  where  anything  is  possible, 
where  the  terror  of  unreality  is  added  to  the 
fear  of  death,  where  shadows  of  another  world 
mingle  with  the  haunting  suggestions  of  the 
Unknowable.  “Ligeia,”  for  example,  which  he 
himself  preferred  to  all  his  other  tales,  has  a 
marginal  note  upon  the  manuscript  in  In- 
gram’s collection  to  the  effect  that  Poe  dream- 
ed it.  Whether,  like  De  Quincy’s  fanciful 
works,  it  was  the  child  of  the  poppy,  or 
whether  the  poet’s  vision  was  born  of  natural 
causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  “Ligeia,” 
as  well  as  “Berenice”  and  “Morelia,”  are 
woven  of  “such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.” 
To  the  many,  as  Poe  bitterly  remarked,  they 
are  unintelligible.  They  can  be  properly  un- 
derstood only  by  a mind  as  imaginative  as  the 
poet’s  own. 

There  was  another  side  of  Poe’s  nature, 
however,  which  found  expression  in  such 
stories  as  “The  Balloon  Hoax,”  “Hans  Pfaal,” 
“Some  Words  with  a Mummy,”  “Mesmeric 
Revelation,”  and  even  the  “Descent  into  a 
Maelstrom” — namely,  his  inveterate  passion 
for  hoaxing  the  gullible.  Blessed,  or  perhaps 
cursed,  with  an  intellect  so  far  superior  to 
those  about  him,  he  took  an  almost  sardonic 
delight  in  preying  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
mob.  So  cleverly  are  these  pseudo-scientific 
stories  concocted,  that,  absurd  as  they  were, 
he  found  many  physicians  who  unhesitatingly 
believed  the  “Mesmeric  Revelations,”  and  a 
staid  college  professor  journeyed  from  New 
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York  to  Norfolk  to  investigate  his  “Balloon 
Hoax.” 

Reprehensible  though  this  may  have  been, 
it  shows,  with  startling  distinctness,  how  ver- 
satile was  Poe’s  genius,  and  how  convincingly 
he  could  write  upon  occasion.  Though  his 
knowledge  of  science  was  superficial  in  the 
extreme,  he  was  able  to  turn  theories  into 
facts  so  cleverly  that  even  able  scientists  were, 
for  the  moment,  carried  off  their  feet.  These 
pseudo-scientific  stories  are  characterized  by 
a child-like  simplicity  and  a regard  for  detail 
that  Defoe  might  have  envied  and  Swift  have 
imitated.  And  even  to-day,  when  the  reader 
approaches  them,  forewarned  and  on  his 
guard,  unless  he  is  of  exceptional  mental  firm- 
ness he  cannot  leave  them  without  the  con- 
viction that,  if  they  never  happened,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  most  human  of  all  Poe’s  stories  are  the 
ratiocinative.  In  the  “Gold  Bug,”  the  “Pur- 
loined Letter,”  and  the  “Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,”  he  displays  a power  of  analysis 
which  is  little  less  than  marvellous.  Given 
certain  premises,  Poe  could  argue  to  a logical 
conclusion  better  than  any  man  of  letters  that 
ever  lived,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  the 
well-authenticated  story  that,  from  the  first 
instalment  of  “Barnaby  Rudge,”  as  it  appear- 
ed in  serial  form,  Poe  foretold  the  logical  and, 
as  it  proved,  the  correct  development  and  de- 
nouement of  the  plot. 

Poe’s  detective  stories  have  had  a fuller  and 
more  extensive  offspring  than  any  of  his  other 
tales ; Conan  Doyle  gives  oral  as  well  as  writ- 
ten evidence  of  his  great  debt  to  Poe,  and  a 
hundred  lesser  writers  have  vainly  tried  to 
follow  in  the  trail  Poe  blazed  so  magnificently. 
But  the  just  critic  will  not  find  Poe’s  influence 
alone  in  special  branches  of  the  short  story.  In 
the  puerile  attempts  of  obscure  penny-a-liners 
as  well  as  in  the  tales  of  men  of  mark,  Poe’s 
hand  and  brain  may  be  discerned.  Great, 


brilliant,  and  original  genius  that  he  was,  he 
discovered  and  opened  the  vast  domain  of  the 
Short  Story,  and  those  who  since  have  walked 
therein  are,  one  and  all,  under  a greater  debt 
to  him  than  they  realize  or  know. 

True,  there  were  short  stories  before  Poe’s 
time,  but  not  the  short  stories  which  we  now 
know,  and  in  which  we  now  take  delight.  They 
were  character  sketches,  moral  treatises,  writ- 
ten more  for  their  style  and  grace,  their  doc- 
trines and  their  lessons,  than  for  any  story  they 
contained.  Poe,  with  magnificent  courage,  cast 
aside  these  superficial  objectives,  and  wrote 
stories  for  the  sake  of  the  stories  themselves. 
He  drew  down  upon  his  tales  such  criticisms 
as  “unmoral,”  “mental  dissections,”  and  “psy- 
chological absurdities,”  but  he  produced 
works  which  will  live  as  long  as  literature  en- 
dures. 

As  Charles  F.  Richardson,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Arnheim  edition  of  Poe’s  works, 
remarks,  “The  primacy  of  the  American  short 
story  has  certainly  been  due,  in  large  part,  to 
Poe’s  insistence  that  it  be  a unit  and  leave  on 
the  mind  a definite  result.  HIS  OWN  MAY 
BE  SAID  TO  HAVE  CONSTITUTED 
AND  CREATED  A NEW  GENRE.” 

Poe’s  influence  is  not  limited  to  our  own 

I 

shores  or  our  own  language.  His  genius  has 
been  recognized,  not  only  by  every  civilized 
nation,  but  by  the  greatest  intellects  those 
nations  have  ever  known.  Alfred  Tennyson 
said  that  “Poe  was  the  most  original  genius 
that  America  had  produced.”  To  Victor 
Hugo,  Poe  was  “the  Prince  of  American  lit- 
erature.” And  it  is  said  that,  taking  the  five 
representative  libraries  of  world-literature  in 
English,  German,  and  Italian,  Poe’s  is  the 
only  American  name  appearing  in  all  five. 

Such,  then,  is  Poe’s  position  in  American 
literature,  such  are  his  stories,  such  his  fame. 
Now  that  the  Great  Veil  he  sought  so  nobly 
and  so  ineffectually  to  pierce  has  been  lifted 
from  his  eyes,  and  the  mysteries  and  enigmas 
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he  vainly  tried  to  solve  are  as  limpid  and 
clear  to  him  as  the  shoals  of  running  water, 
Poe  has  come  into  his  own.  The  world  which 
starved  and  scorned  him  in  his  life,  which 
consigned  to  poverty  and  disgrace,  to  squalor 
and  ugliness,  a soul  whose  lightest  thought 
was  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  whose 
fancies  loved  to  riot  in  the  domain  of  the 
beautiful — the  callous,  flippant,  inconsistent 
world  has  at  last  recongized  Poe’s  worth  too 
late  for  recompense  or  reparation. 

If,  as  his  poet  soul  declared,  words  may 
speak  into  birth  fair  stars,  graced  by  brilliant 
flowers  or  studded  with  fierce  volcanoes,  the 
knowledge  of  the  worlds  created  by  his  own 
impassioned  utterances  must  be  to  his  re- 
splendent soul  reward  enough.  And,  beyond 
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all  peradventure,  he  has  spoken  into  being 
worlds  of  beauty  and  of  dread.  Though  the 
universe  they  people  is  not  the  universe  of 
Matter,  but  of  Mind ; though  they  are  not  the 
stars  of  earthly  skies,  but  the  scintillating  jew- 
els of  the  intellect,  they  gleam  undimmed  in 
every  soul  that  worships  beauty  and  the  things 
of  beauty.  Though  they  are  not  the  giant 
clusters  that  dominate  the  heavens,  the  fixed 
and  unattainable  orbs  which  stand  out  lonely 
and  supreme,  they  twinkle  but  the  more  for 
their  minuteness.  Part  and  parcel  of  the  Fir- 
mament of  Genius,  they  shine  in  splendor  ever 
growing,  to  delight,  uplift,  and  perhaps  to  sad- 
den the  hearts  of  men  in  all  places  and  for  all 
time. 

Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08. 


I gazed  from  my  casement  this  morning 
That  shudders  and  quakes  in  the  breeze, 
There  listlessly  lingered  my  vision 
On  the  golden  and  cnmsoning  trees. 

While  unravelling  the  thoughts  with  which  Fairies 
Of  Fancy  were  binding  me  there, 

Lo,  a leaf  from  a tree  gold  and  crimson 

Dropt  and  swirled  to  the  ground  flower-bare. 

Then  I knew  why  the  Fairies  of  Fancy 
Had  bound  me  with  gossamer  thread, 

For  to-day  from  my  life-tree  had  fallen 
The  leaf  of  a year  that  was  sped. 

And  I thought  how  the  leaves  crimson,  golden, 

Were  by  cold  long  drawn  out  glorified, 

And  I said,  must  my  leaves  for  their  Autumn 
By  life’s  frequent  coldness  be  dyed  ? 


John  Pendleton,  ’09. 


We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  another 
year  of  school  life.  The  old  familiar  faces  we 
have  thought  of  so  often  during  the  summer 
are  about  us  again,  and  we  tread  again  the 
halls  that  former  years  have  made  so  friendly 
to  our  feet.  The  half-obliterated  diamond,  the 
neglected  basketball  fixtures,  and  the  goal-posts 
standing  brightly  forth  in  all  their  freshened 
whiteness  remind  us  that  the  victories  and 
achievements  of  the  past  have  won  us  but  a 
temporary  respite,  and  that  we  must  be  up 
again  and  doing  lest  our  laurels  wilt  and  fade. 
We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  past,  no 
matter  how  satisfactory,  but  must  prepare  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

Not  alone  is  this  true  of  our  athletic  efforts, 
but  it  applies  fully  as  well  to  our  work  in  the 
class  room.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
purpose  of  a college  education  is  not  to  demon- 
strate that  eleven  or  five  or  nine  representa- 
tives of  Fordham  are  stronger  and  more  skil- 
ful than  the  respective  teams  of  other  colleges. 


We  are  here  to  train  our  minds, our  judgments, 
and  our  morals  for  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems of  after  life.  And  unless  we  wish  to  go 
out  into  the  world  unfit  and  unqualified  to  meet 
the  various  demands  which  must  inevitably  be 
made  upon  our  mental  resources,  a proper  real- 
ization of  the  true  purpose  of  university  train- 
ing should  dominate  every  effort  and  direct 
every  action. 

THE  THIRD  TERM 

The  present  Presidential  situation  has  raised 
a question  as  old  as  the  office,  namely,  the  ad- 
visability of  a third  term,  or  rather  a third  suc- 
cessive term  for  the  same  individual. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  “Monthly”  to 
concern  itself  with  partisan  politics,  nor  is  it 
departing  from  this  policy  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Though  the  question  has  taken  on  a 
partisan  tinge,  it  may  be  discussed,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  discuss  it,  in  its  broader  sense  and  con- 
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sider  it  as  it  affects  American  beliefs  and 
American  traditions,  irrespective  of  party. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  government  has 
from  its  very  inception  been  democratic  and 
against  centralization.  It  has  strenuously  op- 
posed itself  to  any  accession  of  power  on  the 
part  of  individuals  or  classes.  It  has  sought  to 
make  its  executives  govern  for  the  people  and 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  ideas,  instead 
of  governing  over  the  people  and  in  accordance 
with  personal  ideas  of  statesmanship  and  pol- 
icy. The  character  of  the  executive  has  been 
in  a high  degree  subordinated  to  the  traditions 
of  his  office ; as  his  title  implies,  he  has  been 
merely  the  executive  of  the  people’s  will. 

So  firmly  was  this  thought  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  citizens  they  represented,  that  it  was  only 
after  considerable  discussion  and  grave  delib- 
eration that  the  President’s  term  of  office  was 
extended  to  four  years. 

It  was  feared,  and  not  without  cause,  that 
four  years  was  too  long  a time  to  permit  an 
executive  to  act  unchecked  by  the  salutary 
judgment  of  a general  election.  As  for  the  re- 
eligibility of  a retiring  President,  it  was  at 
first  proposed  to  render  him  incapable  of  serv- 
ing even  a second  time,  and  the  contingency  of 
a third  term  was  hardly  thought  of.  In  fact, 
popular  sentiment  was  so  against  long  continu- 
ance in  power  that  Hamilton,  in  his  letters, 
felt  called  upon  to  defend  the  idea  of  a second 
term. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  spirit  of  early 
American  government  was  against  repeated 
accessions  to  the  Presidential  chair.  Tradition, 
dating  from  Washington’s  refusal  of  a third 
renomination  in  1795,  is  even  more  opposed  to 
a longer  term  than  eight  years.  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, Jackson,  and  Grant,  retiring  for  the  sec- 
ond time  with  enviable  records,  were  debarred 
from  re-election  by  the  precedent  established 
by  our  first  President,  until  to-day  the  talk  of 
a third  term  seems  revolutionary. 


A feeling  and  a tradition  so  strong  as  this 
cannot  be  founded  in  a mere  regard  for  con- 
vention. We  have  experience  that  the  life  of 
a republic  is  at  best  precarious,  and  that  when 
it  once  deviates  from  the  strait  and  narrow 
road  of  popular  sovereignty  it  is  all  too  apt 
to  come  to  grief  on  the  rocks  of  revolution  and 
monarchy.  And  those  who  are  wise  enough  to 
see  beneath  the  surface  have  discovered  in 
these  later  days  a tendency  towards  centraliza- 
tion and  class  distinction  which,  if  not  serious 
in  itself,  is  apt  to  pave  the  way  for  conditions 
which  will  be  no  light  menace  to  the  perpetuity 
of  democratic  ideals.  Long  terms  of  office  are 
patently  conducive  to  centralization.  A Presi- 
dent serving  for  twelve  successive  years  must 
inevitably  acquire  in  that  time  a control  over 
the  political  situation  which  would  be  impos- 
sible in  a shorter  time. 

But  even  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dangers 
which  lurk  in  the  third  term  proposition,  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  should  lead  us  to 
discard  it.  If  the  father  and  the  defender  of 
the  nation,  if  Washington  and  Grant,  denied 
themselves  third  terms,  would  it  not  be  out 
of  keeping  with  national  dignity  to  honor  one 
who,  however  good  his  record,  has  a lesser 
claim  upon  American  gratitude?  Again,  if  we 
should  break  through  our  time-honored  cus- 
tom and  confer  a third  term  upon  one  Presi- 
dent, it  is  nearly  certain  that  every  succeeding 
President  who  did  not  palpably  abuse  his  office 
would  be  given  the  same  tenure.  We  know 
that  with  a tradition  of  second  terms  behind, 
the  failure  of  a party  to  nominate  a retiring 
President  for  the  second  time  is  an  admission 
of  his  incompetence  and  a partisan  argument 
for  the  opponents  of  his  party.  In  the  same 
way,  once  a third  term  was  made  possible,  fail- 
ure to  nominate  for  a third  term  would  be  re- 
garded as  a signal  admission  of  incapacity. 

In  its  last  analysis,  besides,  the  Presidential 
office  is  a reward,  the  highest  reward,  for  meri- 
torious services  rendered  to  the  country,  and 
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there  has  never  been  a time  in  our  history 
when  there  were  not  many  men  who  by  their 
intellectual  attainments  and  their  loyal  service 
were  not  eligible  for  this  wished-for  prize.  If 
third  terms  became  the  rule  and  not  the  rare 
exception,  it  is  clear  that  many  men  who  other- 
wise might  achieve  their  cherished  ambitions 
would  be  deprived  of  an  emolument  which  they 
richly  deserved. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
allow  himself  to  be  argued  into  accepting  a 


renomination.  He  has  made  too  good  a record 
to  hazard  it  by  flying  in  the  face  of  tradition. 
We  realize  that  this  is  his  first  term  as  Presi- 
dent by  election,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  his  term 
as  President  McKinley’s  successor  was  to  all 
purposes  a full  term  in  itself.  Let  us  hope  that 
a sense  of  reverence  for  American  ideals  will 
deter  him  from  a step  which,  if  not  a positive 
violation  of  precedent,  is  a huge  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  S.  J.  Q. 


&tt  Appeal 


The  Dramatic  Association  desires  to  appeal, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Monthly,  to  students 
and  alumni  for  assistance  in  the  completion  of  its 
record  of  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  past. 
Programmes  of  most  of  the  plays  given  between 
1856  and  1901  have  been  preserved.  But  of  those 
which  have  been  produced  since  the  latter  date, 
only  two — “A  College  Complication”  and  “The  So- 
cial Aspirant” — have  found  mention  in  the  Associa- 
tion’s books.  Any  friend  of  Fordham  who  will 
forward  a programme  of  any  dramatic  performance 
given  at  the  college  will  confer  a great  favor  on 
the  Dramatic  Association.  Those  who  may  wish 
to  preserve  such  programmes  as  they  possess  are 
requested  to  loan  them,  that  a transcript  of  them 
may  be  made,  and  the  names  and  deeds  of  our 
former  players  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Any  pro- 
grammes loaned  under  this  condition  will  be  safe- 
ly returned  to  their  owners.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Dra- 
matic Association. 


Ccfjoes  from  tfje  Jester’s  pells 


Qtf) e Jester’s:  jpfnlosopfjp 

If  you  see  a fellow  frown, 

Make  him  laugh  awhile ; 

If  he  looks  a bit  cast  down, 

Try  to  make  him  smile. 

What’s  the  use  of  sighs  and  tears? 
Grief’s  a thing  that  cuts  and  sears, 

Life’s  a span  of  too-brief  years, 

Just  give  joy  a trial. 

If  Dame  Fortune  dares  to  frown, 

Show  her  to  the  gate ; 

Simply  swear  that  Care’s  a clown, 

Smile — and  you’ll  go  straight. 

Help  your  brother  on  the  road. 

Smile  and  you  will  ease  his  load, 

Joy’s  a thing  that’s  best,  bestowed, 
Laughter  laughs  at  Fate. 

***** 

Among  the  effects  of  a talented  young  soph- 
omore who  departed  from  these  joyous  pre- 
cincts last  year  because  of  too  close  applica- 
tion to  the  social  and  convivial  side  of  Uni- 
versity life,  the  literary  gem  which  we  give 
below  was  discovered.  Though,  as  the  read- 
er will  at  once  perceive,  it  strikes  a lyric  note 
of  the  highest  and  purest  tone,  we  feel  that  it 
is  best  to  suppress  the  name  of  the  author 
until  the  insistent  demands  of  a delighted  pub- 
lic bring  the  young  man  forward  to  accept 
his  well-earned  laurels. 


Horace  loved  leisure, 

Horace  loved  wine, 

Horace  loved  petticoats. 

Called  them  divine ; 

Horace  loved  fame, 

But  he  didn’t  love  me, 

Or  surely  he’d  written 
In  English,  you  see. 

At  the  last  moment  before  going  to  press, 
one  of  the  associate  editors,  noted  for  his  re- 
searches in  Egyptology  and  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, came  forward  with  the  assertion  that 
the  author  of  the  foregoing  sonnet  has  been 
guilty  of  an  anachronism.  While  we  our- 
selves were  not  quite  sure  what  an  anachron- 
ism was,  we  were  certain  that  no  loyal  Ford- 
ham  student  could  have  been  guilty  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  indignantly  denied  the 
insinuation.  Then  the  associate  editor  re- 
marked, quite  irrelevantly  we  thought,  that 
English  was  not  extant  at  the  time  Horace 
flourished  by  the  side  of  the  Bandusian  foun- 
tain, and  consequently  that  no  matter  what 
degree  of  affection  he  might  have  entertained 
for  the  author,  he  could  not  possibly  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

We  have  diligently  inquired  among  the  au- 
thorities best  fitted  to  decide  this  momentous 
question  and  believe  that  the  intense  interest 
which  the  cultured  public  is  taking  in  the  ques- 
tion justifies  us  in  publishing  their  replies. 
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Boston,  September  21,  ’07. 
Editor  of  the  Echo : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  has  sur- 
prised me.  Cannot  state  positively  as  to  Mr. 
Horace, ’s  ability  to  write  English,  at  least  of 
the  “Friday  the  Thirteenth’’  variety.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right  he  belongs  in  a minor 
way  to  “the  System,”  and  would  consequently 
believe  anything  of  him.  Fear  that  the  dis- 
cussion will  precipitate  panic ; advise  my 
friends  to  sell  Copper.  Hastily, 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  September  22,  1907. 
Editor  of  the  Echo  : 

Dear  Sir : — I have  examined  the  poem  you 
submitted  to  me  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
regret  exceedingly  that  as  Horace  lived  so 
long  before  I visited  this  vale  of  tears,  I am 
unable  to  give  you  any  information.  As  the 
poem  explicitly  states  that  “Horace  loved 
wine,”  I am  sure  that  even  if  we  had  been 
contemporaries  our  relations  would  probably 
have  been  far  from  friendly.  I do  hope  that 
you  are  using  all  the  influence  of  your  noble 
paper  to  persuade  the  young  men  about  you 
to  shun  Horace’s  wicked  example.  Are  you 
a prohibitionist?  Yours  with  an  axe, 

Carrie  Nation. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  22,  1907. 
Editor  of  the  Echo  : 

Dear  Sir : — Delighted  to  discover  that  you 
are  trying  to  give  Horace  a square  deal.  Un- 
fortunately at  present  I am  wielding  the  big 
stick  on  some  nature  fakers,  and  consequently 
am  too  busy  to  aid  in  the  good  work.  When 
Secretary  Taft  returns  I shall  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  as  he  is  well  fitted  to  engage 
in  such  a weighty  discussion.  Do  you  believe 
in  a third  term?  Sincerely, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Chicago,  September  22,  1907. 
Editor  of  the  Echo  : 

Dear  Sir : — At  your  suggestion  I visited 
Mr.  Dooley  to  discover  his  opinion  on  the 
present  controversy.  I found  him  and  Mr. 
Hennessy  already  engaged  in  a discussion  of 
the  same  topic  and  transmit  it  exactly  as  I 
took  it  down.  Mail  check  to  same  address. 

Sincerely, 

P.  F.  Dunne. 

“I  see  be  th’  papers,”  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
“that  th’  whole  civilized  worruld  is  agitated 
over  the  assertion  iv  some  blatherskite  that 
Horace  c’dn’t  write  English.” 

“Which  Horace  is  that?”  said  Hennessy. 

“Hennessy,  I’m  surprised  at  y’r  ignorance. 
’Tis  unworthy  iv  a gentleman  an’  a Demmi- 
crat.  Ye  throw  shame  on  the  grave  iv  a 
great  man  be  y’r  question.  Sure  ’tis  Horace 
Greeley  they  mean,  more  shame  to  thim,”  re- 
turned Mr.  Dooley.  “Th’  ingratitood  iv  th’ 
country  an  th’  Republican  campaign  agints  is 
simply  inconsavable.  Here's  a man,  one  iv 
th’  brightest  jools  in  th’  crown  iv  American 
litherachure,  even  if  he  did  have  a hand- 
writin’  which  nobody  c’d  read,  incloodin’  him- 
silf,  and  because  he  did  not  happen  to  be  up 
to  th’  prisint  exalted  standard  iv  yellow  jour- 
nalism, some  two-f’r-a-penny  editor  who 
c’dn’t  have  held  down  th’  job  iv  an  office-boy 
on  Greeley’s  staff,  rises  up  in  all  th’  glory  of 
two  columns  filled  with  red  ink  an’  profound 
ignorance,  an’  says  that  Horace  c’dn’t  write 
English.” 

“I  had  the  idea,”  said  Hennessy,  “that  it 
was  a man  who  used  to  write  Latin  poems 
they  were  talking  about.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  they  did  invint 
some  such  cock  and  bull  story  as  an  invijus 
way  of  attackin’  th’  memory  iv  a great  man,” 
said  Mr.  Dooley.  “Th’  methods  th’  cowardly 
editors  iv  th’  prisint  day  employ  to  attack  a 
Demmicrat  even  after  he  is  dead  c’d  even  de- 
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scend  to  th’  slander  iv  some  obscure  an’ 
friendless  Latin  poet.  ’Tis  a shame.” 

“It  is,”  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

We  trust  that  the  learned  subscribers  of  this 
paper  will  let  us  know  their  individual  opin- 
ions at  an  early  date.  The  interests  of  an 
advanced  civilization  demand  that  the  ques- 
tion be  settled  definitely  and  at  once. 


®[)e  ££>luggarb’si  draper 

Oh,  smother  the  Latin  and  bury  the  Greek, 

Audis  desidiae  votum ! 

Just  give  us  one  lesson  or  so  every  week, 

Audis  desidiae  votum. 

Let  calm  peaceful  slumber  embrace  me  till  nine, 
Let  meals  all  be  brought  to  my  bed  when  I dine, 
Don’t  wake  me  at  all,  and  I’ll  call  it  divine, 
Audis  desidiae  votum ! 

-S.  J.  Q. 


A runner  who  hailed  from  Dubuque, 

Was  chased  half  a mile  by  a spuque. 

He  did  it  at  that 
In  one  minute  flat, 

But  the  A.  A.  U.  said  ’twas  a fluque. 

When  Flanagan  once  threw  the  weights, 

On  a diet  of  coffee  and  deights, 

He  hurled  one  so  far 
That  it  knocked  down  a star, 

And  another  flew  over  three  steights. 

A young  man  once  lived  on  this  earth, 

Who  was  ninety-eight  inches  in  gearth, 

He  went  for  a sail 
On  the  tail  of  a whail, 

While  his  neighbors  gave  way  to  their  mearth. 


&tf)letfcs 


Fordham  played  the  first  game  of  the  season 
in  a driving  rain  and  on  a muddy  field.  When 
the  whistle  blew  for  the  first  half  the  field  was 
submerged  in  three  inches  of  water,  and  the 
spectators  who  had  entered  in  the  bleachers 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  covered 
grandstand.  Although  the  Fordham  team 
seemed  heavier  than  that  of  last  year,  it  was 
at  once  apparent  when  they  lined  up  against 
Rutgers  that  they  were  outweighed  from  end 
to  end.  The  wet  ball,  too,  was  responsible  for 
repeated  fumbles  and  prevented  any  chance  to 
gauge  the  efficiency  of  either  team  in  the  finer 
points  of  the  game.  Rutgers  suffered  the  least 
in  this  way,  owing  to  a better  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  clay  of  which  the  field  is 
formed. 

Fordham  kicked  off,  and  Rutgers’s  left-half 
caught  the  ball,  carrying  it  twenty  yards  before 
he  was  downed.  Rutgers  made  their  distance 
in  two  downs.  After  trying  a trick  pass  with- 
out results,  they  yielded  the  ball  to  Fordham 
on  downs.  Fordham  tried  a center  play  with 
little  success,  but  made  the  distance  around  the 
end  on  the  next.  Then  Rutgers  found  the  ball 
on  a fumble. 

In  this  way  the  ball  see-sawed  up  and  down 
the  field  for  the  rest  of  the  half,  and  the  whistle 
found  it  in  the  center  of  the  field. 

The  heavy  field  and  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
first  game  of  the  season  for  both  teams  ren- 
dered the  two  teams  tired  for  the  second  half. 
Geary  caught  the  ball  and  ran  it  back  twenty- 
five  yards,  but  Fordham  lost  it  on  a fumble 


immediately.  Rutgers  failed  to  gain  and  kicked 
to  Fordham’s  twenty-five-yard  line.  After  an 
ineffective  assault  on  the  line,  Coffey  attempted 
to  kick.  The  ball  was  not  passed  straight,  and 
was  blocked  before  he  could  get  it  off, bouncing 
over  the  goal  line,  where  Lynch  and  Corbin 
fell  on  it  together.  The  ball  slipped  from  un- 
der Lynch,  and  Rutgers  had  scored.  The  try 
for  goal  failed. 

Fordham’s  touchdown  was  made  in  the  same 
fashion.  Within  touching  distance  of  their 
own  goal  Rutgers  punted.  Coffey  returned  the 
kick  on  the  run,  and  the  ball  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  Rutgers  team  and  rolled  behind 
the  goal.  Gargan  and  Corbin  dove  for  it  to- 
gether, but  it  slipped  from  them,  and  Geary  fell 
on  it,  but  failed  to  kick  the  goal. 

Fordham  rushed  the  ball  straight  down  the 
field  on  the  next  kick-off,  despite  several  and 
repeated  penalties  by  the  umpire,  but  Rutgers 
held  on  their  one-yard  line.  Rutgers  punted 
and  Fordham  drove  them  back  to  within  strik- 
ing distance  again,  gaining  five  to  ten  yards  at 
a time. 

Twice  Geary  tried  to  drop  kick,  but  went 
wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  whistle  blew  with 
the  ball  on  Rutgers’s  fifteen-yard  line. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Fordham 
outclassed  Rutgers,  and  that  but  for  severe 
penalties  and  inopportune  fumbles  would  have 
scored  at  least  twice  more.  From  center  to 
fullback,  and  from  end  to  end,  our  boys  put  up 
a steady,  persistent  defence,  and  from  the 
promise  shown  under  the  unfavorable  condi- 
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tions  which  surrounded  the  game,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  this  year’s  team  will 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a record 
as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  any  other 
eleven  which  ever  represented  the  Maroon. 

The  line-up  follows : 


Rutgers. 

Fordham. 

Booze  

L.E 

Fox  

L.T.... 

Demarest  .... 

L.  G 

Goode  

.McKenna,  Barrett 

Black  

R.  G. . . . 

Orton 

Steunke  

R.T 

. ..Lynch,  Callahan 

Read,  Fisher 

R.E. ... 

Siskind 

Rice  

Q.B.... 

Jones  

L.H. ... 

Smith  

R.H.... 

Scanlon 

Corbin  

F.B. ... 

Coffey 

Score — Fordham,  5 ; Rutgers, 

5.  Touchdowns — 

Geary,  Corbin. 

Referee — Mr.  Dennison,  Lafayette. 

Umpire — Mr. 

Sigmund.  Linesman — Mr.  Glennon. 

Time  of  halves — 15  minutes. 

Philip  D.  Tracey. 


jfoortiaU  H>cf)e&ule 

Sat.,  Sept.  27 — Rutgers  at  New  Brunswick- 

Sat.,  Oct.  5 — Rensselaer  “Poly”  at  Ford- 
ham. 

Wed.,  Oct.  9 — Lafayette  at  Easton. 

Sat.,  Oct.  12 — Open. 

Sat.,  Oct.  19 — Franklin  and  Marshall  at 
Fordham. 

Sat.,  Oct.  26 — Georgetown  at  Fordham. 

Sat.,  Nov.  2 — Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

Sat.,  Nov.  9 — Villanova  at  Philadelphia. 
Sat.,  Nov.  16 — Medico-Chi.  at  Fordham. 

Sat.,  Nov.  23 — Ursinus  at  Fordham. 

Thurs.,  Nov.  28 — Holy  Cross  at  Polo- 
Grounds. 


Jforbfjamensia 


Well ! Well ! ! Well ! ! ! Here  we  are,  all 
back  from  our  summer  vacation,  rested  in 
mind  and  body,  and  ready  to  take  up  the  hard 
work  of  the  coming  year.  We  miss  many  fa- 
miliar faces  and  smiling  countenances,  and  we 
feel  sad  for  a moment,  but  then  we  hear  some 
one  singing,  “And  the  world  goes  on  just  the 
same,”  and  we  smile  again. 

In  looking  over  the  material,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  this  should  not  be  a “banner”  year, 
both  in  studies  and  athletics.  The  new  “tank” 
is  completed,  the  “shells”  are  as  good  as  ever, 
and  the  “gym”  is  in  tiptop  shape.  Why  not 
then  take  full  advantage  of  all  our  opportuni- 
ties, both  in  and  out  of  class,  to  make  the  com- 
ing school  year  one  which  will  stand  out  in 
the  history  of  Fordham  as  THE  year  of  all  ? 

* * * 

“Gin”  is  back  again.  Welcome  to  our  city, 
Wop;  we  like  you,  like  to  see  you  get  along, 
and  we’ll  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  “Our 
Hero.” 


So  “Mex”  is  married!  Well,  it  just  goes  to 
show  that  you  never  can  tell.  Heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  from  Fordham, 
Emanuel. 

* * * 

Jack  Fitz  “has  came.”  Look  out,  CHIL- 
DREN, he  is  now  president  of  your  club. 

^ >jc  ^ 

“Smoke”  Quinn  had  his  picture  taken  with 
the  Lexington  Police  Department  just  befo’  he 
left  “down  home.”  NO,  HE  DID  NOT  HAVE 
TO  HAVE  IT  TAKEN— NO  COMPUL- 
SION AT  ALL ! ! ! The  Dep’t  is  looking 
fine,  but  he  is  a little  thin ! May  be  it’s  his 
hat  that  makes  him  look  that  way.  Eh, 
“Smoke”  ? 

* jJc  ^ 

Baldwin  is  the  champion  heavy-weight 
“lifter”  of  Senior  Corridor,  with  Casey  and 
Taylor  pressing  closely.  These  have  “lifted” 
more  furniture,  etc.,  etc.,  since  they  returned 
than  any  other  artists  who  ever  graced  the  cor- 
ridor with  their  presence. 
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Captain  Gargan  sent  letters  to  all  the  foot- 
ball players  exhorting  them  to  return  on  time. 
That  is  why  “Whitie”  came  back  bright  and 
early  Thursday  morning.  Didn’t  notice  him  ? 

* * * 

“I  wonder  where  Leland  is  to-night?” 
Sweeney. 

* * 

Why  do  they  call  Coffey  the  “Forty-Dollar 
Kid”?  Now,  when  we  were  up  in  the  coun- 
try  . Oh,  you  Johnny ! ! ! 

* * * 

Why  do  they  ask  “Coso  Eag”  how  S. — T. — 
F.— L.  is?  Hello,  Eag! 

* * * 

Where’s  Softy? 

;}«  * * 

Everybody  is  asking  for  Bookie.  Are  you 
coming  back,  “Union”? 

* * * 

Spadoni  has  gone  away  from  here. 

For  good  ? 

For  good  ! ! ! 

GOOD ! ! ! ! 

* * * 

Where’s  “Handsome  Jimmy”? 

* * * 

Sherry  Ogden  paid  us  a visit  recently.  Wall 
Street  is  certainly  agreeing  with  him.  He  looks 
like  a King  of  Finance.  Look  out,  Walter,  or 
he’ll  pass  you. 

* * * 

Leo  Fitz  will  be  back.  Now,  watch  out 
EVERYBODY  for  the  famous  “Fitz  Sisters.” 

* * * 

GRAY  will  be  worn  this  year,  I suppose. 
What’s  that  “Pop”  ? 

* * * 

Say,  “Gin,”  why  don’t  you  buy  your  tobacco 
at  the  University  Tobacco  Shop?  Did  you  fight 
with  “Smoke”  ? 


Tracey  was  among  us  not  long  ago,  “shap- 
ing,” as  usual.  “Make  a noise  like  a robin, 
Mr.  Tracey;  please  do.  Mamma  is  dying  to 
hear  you  imitate  a bird.” 

* * * 

All  hail  the  new  editor  of  this  glorious  maga- 
zine. He  may  be  small,  but — Look!  Watch!! 
Listen ! ! ! 

* * * 

Say,  Taylor,  when  are  you  going  to  write 
for  those  “outside”  games? 

* * * 

Casey  and  Keller ! Attention ! ! How’s 
G H? 

* * * 

“Kid”  Eagan  is  going  to  learn  to  play  the 
harp er — that  is,  I think  he  is  ! 

* * * 

Say,  Jake,  just  because  you  won  the  debate, 
you  know,  you  needn’t  have  “cut  us  all  out,” 
and  ignored  us  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forget 
us  entirely  when  you  were  sending  out  the  “in- 
vites.’’ B.  E.  S. 

* * * 

The  express  passed  through  here  on  time, 
as  usual,  last  Thursday,  and  the  regular  holiday 
crowd  was  out  to  see  it. — Lex.  ( Ky .)  Record. 

* * * 

Smoke  Quinn  is  continually  muttering  to 
himself,  and  all  we  can  hear  is  something  about 
some  one  being  the  “Bain”  of  his  existence. 
Now,  what  can  he  mean? 

* * * 

“Gin”  seems  to  be  laboring  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  a great  deal  wanting  in  the 
education  of  one  of  last  year’s  Seniors.  When- 
ever he  hears  anything  particularly  interest- 
ing or  sufficiently  deep  he  implores  his  inform- 
ant to  “Tell  it  to  Si.”  Talk  about  Damon  and 
Pythias. 
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We  all  know  “The  Count.”  Well,  he’s  sport- 
ing a gold-headed  cane  nowadays,  and  if  you 
want  to  know  why,  ask  Smoke  Quinn. 

* * * 

Another  undergraduate  of  Fordham  has  dis- 
tinguished himself.  We  hear  that  Crowley 
won  last  week’s  Fluffy  Ruffles  prize. 

* * * 

Tom  Mernin  has  in  preparation  a very  ex- 
haustive and  erudite  volume  on  “Lightning  and 
Lightning  Rods.”  It  will  be  issued  from  the 
Fordham  University  Press. 

* * * 

So  Phil  went  down  to  see  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  “expose”  itself.  We  hear  that  he 
hurt  his  glands  in  a wreck  on  the  way  back. 
“Gibson”  says  it’s  a poor  show. 

* * * 

The  last  time  we  heard  of  “Vinny”  Kearns 
he  was  visiting  the  home  of  his  antediluvian 
ancestors  in  Ireland. 

* * * 

Jimmy  Doyle  is  going  to  be  a lawyer!  Did 
you  hear  the  shade  of  John  Marshall  turn  in 
its  grave? 

^ ;{c 

Did  any  one  notice  who  has  charge  of  the 
tobacco  shop?  Why,  “Smoke”  Quinn.  Tobac- 
co “Smoke.”  Pretty  good,  eh,  Fitz? 


“Anna”  Wanakanka  is  the  “Bain”  of  Mur- 
ray’s life ! 

* * * 

Now,  if  you  were  really  true,  “Smoke,” 
you’d  join  the  A.B.  course. 

* * * 

“I  know  I’m  alive,  but  I can’t  prove  it.” — 

“Gin.” 

ik 

Bill  Barrett  is  doing  his  utmost  to  procure 
Dr.  Savage’s  “gym”  for  our  basketball  games. 
Good  boy,  Bill ; we  wish  you  luck. 

* * * 

Say,  Tom,  don’t  you  know  what  an  ellipse  is? 

* * * 

“Thomas  Murray  Quinn  gave  a Farewell 
Party  at  his  home  last  Friday  night.  He  is 
going  to  N.  Y.  C.  to  continue  his  studies  at 
Fordham  University.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
Murray,  for  he  never  forgets  his  old  friends 
in  ‘Lexinnon,’  but  sends  them  views  of  the 
Mee-trop-o-lis  every  week.  Good  luck,  Tom.” 
— Lexington  ( Ky .)  Daily  Recorder  and  Ga- 
zette. 


Jflebtcal  &tijool  JJotes 


The  medical  faculty  has  been  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  first  loss  from  its  ranks.  Dr.  John 
J.  Morrissey,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  recently  ap- 
pointed clinical  professor  of  medicine,  died  as 
the  result  of  a fracture  of  the  skull  from  an  ac- 
cident on  June  14th.  Dr.  Morrissey  was  born 
in  Hartford  forty-eight  years  ago,  and  received 
his  preliminary  education  with  the  Augustinians 
at  Villanova  College  near  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  obtained  his  degrees  of  B.A.,and  later  M.A., 
and  afterwards  his  success  in  medicine  marked 
him  out  for  the  distinction  of  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  He  graduated  from  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  years  of  medical  practice 
had  shown  himself  to  be  a thoroughly  careful 
practitioner  of  medicine,  thoughtful,  earnest, 
thoroughly  determined  to  keep  himself  up-to- 
date,  and  anxious  to  learn  everything  that  could 
possibly  benefit  his  patients.  His  success  in 
medicine  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at 


the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  Visiting  Phy- 
sician to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Adjunct  Visit- 
ing Physician  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Acting 
Visiting  Physician  to  St.  Francis  Hospital,  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary.  Even  more  interesting, 
however,  than  his  career  as  a physician  was 
his  life  and  influence  for  good  among  those 
who  knew  him.  Though  a busy  man,  who 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  exacting  profession 
with  anxiety  and  watchfulness,  he  found  time 
to  go  to  Mass  every  morning,  and  was  ready  to 
lend  his  time  for  good  works  of  every  kind. 
Few  men  have  ever  exemplified  so  well  Cardi- 
nal Newman’s  definition  of  a Christian  gentle- 
man. His  thoughtfulness  for  others  and  his 
care  not  to  hurt  feelings,  however  sensitive 
they  might  be,  made  him  many  and  earnest 
friends.  In  a time  when  men  give  themselves 
up  to  the  bustle  of  the  strenuous  life  and  have 
apparently  no  time  for  anything  but  money 
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making,  in  an  age  that  is  eminently  selfish  and 
seems  to  think  that  the  struggle  for  life  justifies 
neglect  of  others,  Dr.  Morrissey’s  simple, 
pious,  Catholic  life  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
what  Catholic  education  and  Catholic  training 
properly  responded  to  can  do  to  make  life  hap- 
pier not  only  for  the  man  himself,  but  for  all 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  His  mem- 
ory will  be  a precious  treasure  for  those  who 
knew  him  well,  and  this  first  victim  from  the 
ranks  of  the  medical  faculty  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  only  an  earnest  of  the  lives  of  other  men 
connected  with  the  institution. 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  opened  at  Ford- 
ham  on  Thursday,  September  26th.  About 
thirty  students  were  registered.  The  address 


was  delivered  by  Dr.  William  J.  O’Sullivan, 
M.D.,  LL.B.,  lecturer  in  the  Fordham  School 
of  Law.  The  additions  to  the  faculty  are:  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Curtin,  Coroner’s  Physician,  who 
will  lecture  on  Gross  Pathology,  and  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Fitzpatrick,  who  will  profess  Diges- 
tive Diseases. 

On  June  25th  last,  four  of  the  students  went 
up  to  take  the  State  Board  examinations,  which 
they  passed  with  great  credit. 

We  print  in  another  column  of  the  present 
issue  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Wingerter,  A.B.,  ’87;  A.M.,  ’92,  which  we 
would  strongly  commend  to  the  students  of- 
our  Medical  School. 


tEfje  Jlebtcal  H>octetj>  as!  a Jffloral  Jforce : 

Response  to  gbbreste  of  Welcome  at  Huntington,  30elibereb  at  Jleetmg  of  H>tate 
jHetucal  Ussiodation  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  J$an  15,  1907 


bp  C.  Wingerter,  H 

In  the  name  of  the  West  Virginia  Medical 
Association,  I desire  to  acknowledge  your 
hearty  expression  of  welcome  to  us  at  this  our 
fortieth  annual  meeting.  We  acknowledge  it 
with  a feeling  of  exultation  and  a mellowing  of 
the  heart.  You  beckoned  us  to  come  to  you, 
and  we  are  here  to  find  you  offering  us  open 
hand,  and  heart,  and  door.  Your  welcome  has 
the  very  house-warming  of  hospitality  in  it.  It 
cheers  the  very  cockles  of  our  hearts,  and  we 
thank  you. 

If  there  is  any  influence  in  the  environment 
of  men,  we  had  a right  to  expect  in  this  city  of 
spacious  streets  and  wide  expanses  an  open- 


, 0.  30.,  ’87;  SL  4*1.,  ’92 

handed  fellowship,  a broadness  of  view,  and  a 
generous  fraternity ; and  we  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. Our  scientific  discussions  in  this 
splendid  city  must  needs  take  on  something 
of  the  character  of  the  meeting-place;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  assured  in  advance  of  a 
broadness  of  mental  vision,  of  an  absence  of 
unreasonable  contention,  of  a spirit  of  helpful- 
ness, and  of  results  that  shall  abide  with  us 
when  we  depart,  filling  the  cup  of  memory  with 
the  sweet  nectar  of  brotherly  affection. 

Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  we  offer 
you  something  more  than  mere  words  of 
thanks  in  return  for  your  splendid  hospitality. 
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Do  we  not  bring  an  uplifting  influence?  The 
West  Virginia  State  Medical  Association  is 
something  more  than  a mere  body  of  scientists 
who  discuss  scientific  topics.  It  is  a moral 
force.  It  is  something  worth  while,  something 
deserving  to  be  conserved,  for  the  moral  forces 
rule  the  world.  The  real  history  of  civilization 
is  not  the  history  of  inventions,  of  scientific 
discoveries,  however  great  these  may  be ; it  is 
the  history  of  the  movements  of  moral  forces, 
those  forces  that  make  the  world  of  men  hap- 
pier, nobler,  and  wiser.  These  are  the  things 
that  really  count.  And  no  matter  how  much 
our  society  may  improve  along  scientific  lines, 
if  it  exerts  no  moral  force  for  good,  if  it  does 
not  serve  as  an  uplift  for  its  members  and  the 
community,  it  is  but  as  “sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals.”  It  is  a sound  signifying 
nothing  in  the  moral  sphere,  which  is  the  only 
really  permanent  sphere.  It  is  not  I who  say 
it.  Infinite  Wisdom  has  said  it.  “Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not 
pass  away.”  If  a medical  society,  or  any  so- 
ciety, does  not  make  for  truth,  for  honor,  for 
uprightness,  for  justice,  for  nobility  of  char- 
acter, it  may  still  deserve  to  live,  but  is  ever 
in  danger  of  becoming  a Frankenstein — a mon- 
ster that  may  destroy  those  who  made  it.  What- 
ever else  it  is,  it  should  be  like  the  seer  in  the 
lines  of  Mrs.  Browning: 

“While  your  common  men 

Lay  telegraphs,  gauge  railroads,  reign,  reap,  dine, 
Or  dust  the  flaunty  carpets  of  the  world 
For  Kings  to  walk  on,  or  your  President, 

The  seer  suddenly  will  catch  them  up 
With  his  voice  like  a thunder ; this  is  soul, 

This  is  life ; this  word  is  being  said  in  Heaven. 
How  all  these  workers  start  amid  their  work, 

Look  round,  look  up,  and  feel,  a moment’s  space, 
That  carpet-dusting,  though  a pretty  trade, 

Is  not  the  imperative  labor  after  all.” 

Now,  I hold  that  our  Medical  Association  is 
such  a moral  force  as  I have  described.  Time 
forbids  me  to  do  more  than  barely  touch  upon 
topics,  for  the  subject  is  so  large. 


The  society  exerts  a force  for  good  upon  its 
members.  It  holds  up  a high  ideal  of  conduct 
to  them.  Our  code  of  ethics  can  be  condensed 
into  the  Golden  Rule : “Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you.”  In  a 
word,  it  inculcates  justice  and  mercy, both  attri- 
butes of  the  Divinity.  I need  say  no  more. 
Then  it  puts  Duty  upon  a pinnacle  and  rever- 
ences it.  A physician  views  duty  as  does  the 
warrior.  When  the  soldier  is  about  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  with  almost  sure  death  before 
him,  he  may  think  of  his  pleasant  fireside  at 
home,  with  its  comforts  and  his  beloved  ones, 
but  he  does  not  hesitate ; duty  tells  him  to  go 
forward,  no  matter  what  may  lure  him  to  turn 
back ; and  he  goes  unfalteringly.  So  the  phy- 
sician’s ideal,  inculcated  by  the  medical  so- 
ciety as  a moral  force,  makes  a hero  of  him; 
and  he  sacrifices  his  comfort  and  his  health, 
and  in  time  of  pestilence  his  life,  that  others 
may  live. 

Each  one  of  us  is  a type  of  our  profession — 
the  most  unselfish  profession  in  the  world,  since, 
by  studying  and  teaching  how  to  prevent  dis- 
ease, it  is  striving  to  annihilate  itself.  Like  the 
fabled  bird  of  old,  it  plucks  open  its  heart  that 
those  it  loves  may  drink  and  live.  True,  there 
are  men  in  the  profession  steeped  in  commer- 
cialism, who  are  in  practice  for  what  money 
they  can  get  out  of  it ; who  think  first  of  their 
fee  and  then  of  their  patients ; who  prostitute  a 
noble  profession  and  make  of  it  a mere  trade  ; 
but  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  to 
this  association  makes  it  a moral  force  working 
for  good.  Their  crime  is  the  crime  of  Judas, 
who  did  not  disbelieve  in  Christ,  but  sold  him 
for  a paltry  bit  of  silver.  By  excluding  these 
physicians  from  the  medical  society  we  put  the 
brand  of  Judas  upon  them ; and  we  incite  their 
deluded  followers  and  co-laborers  to  pause  and 
ask  themselves : “Is  it  worth  while  to  lose  the 
respect  of  honorable  men  for  a bit  of  filthy 
lucre  to  line  our  pockets  ?”  In  so  doing  the 
society  is  a moral  force,  working  unto  good. 
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When  our  own  members  grow  faint  of  heart, 
when  discouragements  come,  when  the  soul  is 
wrung  by  the  pain  of  unsatisfied  ambitions  and 
of  labors  that  seem  to  bear  no  fruit,  they  may 
come  to  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and  touch- 
ing elbows  and  clasping  hands  with  their  fel- 
lows striving  against  the  same  difficulties,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  high  ideals,  their  faint- 
ing spirits  revive ; their  tired  hearts  grow 
strong  again ; and  they  take  up  once  more  their 
noble  work  with  new  inspiration  and  renewed 
energy.  Again  the  society  is  a moral  force 
working  unto  good. 

I pass  over  the  influence  of  the  society  in 
promoting  harmony  and  peace  and  good-will 
among  its  members;  I pass  over,  likewise, 
many  other  alluring  points  that  show  its  moral 
force  for  good  upon  these  members,  in  order 
that  1 may  suggest,  in  a few  words,  the  illimit- 
able good  it  may  do  to  uplift  the  community 
of  laymen  among  whom  its  influence  is  felt.  I 
need  say  nothing  of  the  good  we  may  do  by 
living  honorable  lives  as  befits  our  profession. 
Good  example  is  stronger  than  witchcraft.  Its 
bright  sunshine  will  make  the  flower  of  imita- 
tion expand  and  blossom,  brightening  all  in  its 
environment.  If  we  will  ourselves  be  noble, 
“the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men,  sleeping 
but  never  dead,  will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  our 
own.”  But  this  is  true  of  all  men,  be  they 
physicians  or  not. 

How  can  the  physician,  as  a physician,  make 
the  community  better  in  the  moral  sphere? 
The  answer  is  this : The  moral  evils  in  this 
world  arise  from  the  passions  and  the  vices  of 
men.  Now,  the  physician  is  not  expected  to  be 
a pulpiteer,  a teacher  of  morals.  Nevertheless, 
his  duty  as  a physician  demands  that  he  should 
decry  the  passions  and  the  vices,  because  every 
evil  passion  and  every  vice  is  punished  here  on 
earth  by  disaster  to  physical  health.  As  phy- 
sicians we  are  powerful  where  the  clergy  and 


other  teachers  of  morals  would  not  be  heard. 
There  are  many  men  who  would  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  the  preacher  and  the  sermonizer,  who 
will,  nevertheless,  pause  when  the  physician 
demonstrates  to  them,  as  he  can,  that  their  pas- 
sions and  their  vices  harm  them  physically. 
Anger,  hatred,  rage,  greed,  lust,  undue  ambi- 
tion and  pride  are  all  passions  that  wreck  the 
physical  health.  It  is  our  duty  as  physicians  to 
warn  against  them.  In  so  doing  we  are  moral 
forces  working  for  good  in  the  community. 

The  vices  come  under  our  ban  in  like  man- 
ner. Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking; 
gambling — that  hydra-headed  monster  of  so 
many  devils  of  passion — anger,  hatred,  fear, 
grief,  envy,  and  avarice;  the  use  of  opium, 
chloral,  cocaine ; tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  alcoholics 
to  excess ; all  these  are  vices  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  inveigh  against,  and  in  so  doing  we 
conduce  to  the  moral  health  of  the  community 
in  which  we  work  and  live. 

And  now  pause  for  a moment  to  think  what 
moral  good  medical  societies  and  medical  men 
could  do  if  they  would  pay  their  “unpaid  debt 
to  youth”  by  warning,  as  is  our  duty,  against 
the  dread  vice  of  impurity ! I pass  over  the 
unnamable  solitary  vice  and  the  dread  conse- 
quences of  this  horrid  uncleanness.  We  have 
heard  much  in  late  years  of  the  “great  white 
plague,”  tuberculosis,  and  as  physicians  we 
have  done  much  to  mitigate  it.  Now  it  is  our 
duty  to  be  insistent  in  fighting  the  “great  black 
plague,”  a new  title  lately  suggested  for  the 
venereal  disease.  . . . 

My  tongue  is  palsied  at  the  thought  of  an- 
other crime  against  which  we  are  bound,  as 
honorable  members  of  an  honorable  medical 
society,  to  protest.  Let  me  whisper  it : — child 
murder ! As  scientific  men,  having  in  our 
care  the  keeping  of  human  life,  we  must  put 
our  influence  firmly  against  the  awful  tide  of 
child-murder — the  race  suicide,  that  is  over- 
whelming this  land  of  ours.  The  poet,  to  pic- 
ture helplessness,  told  of 
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“The  infant  crying  in  the  night, 

And  with  no  language  but  a cry.” 

We  must  remember  that  these  murderous 
abortionists  select  for  their  victims  God-cre- 
ated humans,  infinitely  more  helpless — mute 
victims,  who  have  not  as  yet  even  a feeble  cry 
to  send  up  for  help  against  the  cold-blooded 
wretches  who  blot  out  little  lives  that  have  but 
begun.  By  barring  out  from  our  societies  the 
vile  murderers,  or  by  expelling  them  ignomi- 
niously  when  their  character  is  exposed  to  us, 
by  putting  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  them,  we 
work  unto  the  moral  health  of  our  community. 

And  so  I could  go  on  at  length,  were  I per- 
mitted, in  showing  that  every  medical  society  in 
this  great  land  of  ours  is  a moral  force,  a 
power  for  good,  an  element  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  that  is  blest  by 
its  existence  in  their  midst. 

As  members  of  our  medical  societies,  let  us 
ever  be  faithful  to  the  duty  that  devolves  upon 
us.  Let  us  ever  strive  to  be  true  to  our  ideals 
as  members  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  of 
the  State  Medical  Association,  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

But  I must  make  an  end.  Every  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  is  a new  day  in  its 
existence.  With  the  moral  element  of  vitality 
in  it  the  society  has  been  growing  in  vigor  and 
influence  from  year  to  year.  At  this  dawn  of 
another  day  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  exhorta- 
tion to  the  dawn  which  the  olden  Sanskrit 
hands  down  to  us : 


“Listen  to  the  Exhortation  of  the  Dawn ! 

Look  to  this  Day ! 

For  it  is  Life,  the  very  Life  of  Life. 

In  its  brief  course  lie  all  the  Varieties  and 
Realities  of  your  Existence ; 

The  Bliss  of  Growth, 

The  Glory  of  Action, 

The  Splendor  of  Beauty ! 

For  Yesterday  is  but  a Dream, 

And  to-morrow  is  only  a Vision; 

But  To-day  well  lived  makes 
Every  Yesterday  a Dream  of  Happiness, 

And  every  To-morrow  a Vision  of  Hope. 

Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  Day!” 

Fittingly  have  we  begun  this  new  day  with 
the  prayer  that  was  uttered  here  a few  mo- 
ments ago,  raising  our  minds  and  hearts  to  a 
sphere  that  seemed  not  to  make  inappropriate 
the  theme  of  my  address.  I beg  to  be  permitted 
to  close  with  a prayer. 

May  the  same  God  who  guided  the  sling  of 
the  Hebrew  shepherd  boy  when  he  went  forth 
to  fight  the  giant  Goliath,  nerve  our  hearts 
when  we  go  forth  to  fight  the  giant  Pestilence ; 
may  the  same  God  who  aided  Moses  to  hold 
up  the  hands  of  Joshua  in  the  valley  of  Asca- 
lon,  steel  our  arms  and  strengthen  our  sinews 
when  the  battle  is  on  against  the  grim  forces 
of  disease ; may  the  same  God  who  gave  to 
Jacob  the  grace  and  strength  to  wrestle  suc- 
cessfully with  His  angel,  give  us  wisdom  and 
enlightenment  and  courage  that  we  may  go 
forth  from  this  session  better  fitted  to  wrestle 
with  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death. 


Hato  Ikftool  iSotes 


Legal  training  must  ever  be  a question  of 
vital  public  interest.  The  status  of  the  lawyer 
is,  in  a large  measure,  the  ethical  status  of  the 
public  conscience. 

No  other  member  of  society  is  confronted 
with  vaster  problems  than  the  American  law- 
yer of  to-day.  Despite  the  incessant  complaint 
that  the  profession  is  overcrowded,  there  is 
all  too  much  room  for  the  competent  and  effi- 
cient lawyer.  Conscious  of  this  fact,  the 
faculty  of  Fordham  University  decided  two 
years  ago  to  establish  the  School  of  Law  of 
that  institution. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  which  is  also 
the  exponent  of  the  new  method  of  legal  edu- 
cation, is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  prospectus : 
“To  make  its  students  efficient  lawyers,  and  to 
qualify  them  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
for  the  proper  administration  of  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  is  essential.”  There- 
fore, the  historical  and  philosophical  develop- 


ment as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  the 
subjects  in  the  courses  will  be  taught.  A very 
comprehensive  course  of  lectures  on  general 
jurisprudence  will  be  delivered. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  in  re- 
ports and  treatises  that  the  palpable  and  al- 
most universal  defect  in  our  law  school  sys- 
tem is  the  exaggerated  technicalization  of  the 
law.  The  reasons  of  law  and  government, 
their  ultimate  cause,  their  history  and  philo- 
sophy, are  sacrificed  for  the  practical  and  the 
technical.  The  profession  is  made  a trade, 
and  the  presumably  scientific  lawyer  a skilful 
clerk.  He  can  draw  up  a bill  of  sale  or  a 
deed,  copy  a form,  ask  a question  which  he 
knows  to  have  been  asked  before,  but  he  does 
it  all  by  formula  and  not  by  reason.  He  is  an 
artisan  and  not  a scientist. 

Perhaps  the  criticism  is  too  well  deserved. 
A system  of  instruction  which  discourages  ra- 
tional reflection  and  scientific  investigation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  contents  itself 
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with  packing  into  the  memory  a hodgepodge 
of  code  rules  and  legal  jargon  must  fail  to  pro- 
duce lawyers  equal  to  the  legal  situation  of  the 
present  day.  The  importance  of  well-trained 
lawyers  is  greater  now  than  ever  before  in  the 
country’s  history.  The  complexity  of  the  law, 
the  multiplicity  of  decisions,  the  intricacy  of 
statutes,  and  the  penetration  of  the  law  by 
means  of  corporations  into  the  business  sys- 
tems of  the  world  necessitate  a higher  training 
and  a more  radical  knowledge  of  law.  In 
these  facts  and  conditions  Fordham  Law 
School  finds  not  only  justification,  but  a de- 
mand for  its  existence. 

The  educational  method  by  which  it  is 
hoped  to  attain  the  ends  set  forth  in  the  pros- 
pectus consists  of  two  elements : ( i ) the 
“case  system”  of  instruction;  (2)  a thorough 
course  of  lectures  on  general  jurisprudence. 
This  is  the  only  school  in  the  metropolitan 
district  where  the  “case  system”  alone,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  text-books,  is  taught. 

The  “case  system”  has  as  its  predominating 
idea  the  exclusive  use  of  cases.  It  proceeds 
on  the  theory  that  law  is  a science  and  that 
the  original  source  of  the  science  is  the  opin- 
ion of  courts  as  expressed  in  cases,  and  not  the 
dicta  of  individuals  as  set  forth  in  text-books. 
It  is  a study  of  principles  themselves  and  not 
of  arbitrary  interpretations  of  them. 

The  system  in  vogue  at  Fordham  Law 
School  is  a most  important  factor  in  legal  edu- 
cation, and  a special  feature  of  the  Fordham 
system.  As  a supplement  to  the  “case  sys- 
tem,” a series  of  lectures  on  general  jurispru- 


dence is  delivered.  By  this  means,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  private  law  gained  from  the  cases, 
the  student  is  given  an  insight  into  public  and 
international  law,  the  history  and  theory  of 
law,  and  the  science  of  government.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  law  being  thus  es- 
tablished, the  individual  cases  are  easily  clas- 
sified and  co-ordinated,  and  a knowledge  of 
the  law  as  an  entire  harmonious  body  of  sys- 
tematized rules  is  gained. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  use  at  the  Law  School  of  Fordham 
University  at  No.  42  Broadway,  this  city.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  faculty  that  this  method 
is  more  than  any  other  conducive  to  a rational 
understanding  of  the  law  as  a science ; that  it 
will  produce  better  lawyers,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence it  has  every  right  to  appeal  to  the 
interest  of  students  and  the  good  will  of  the 
public. — New  York  American. 


The  third  year  of  the  School  of  Law  began 
on  Thursday  September  26.  The  number  of 
students  in  each  of  the  three  years  is : in  first 
year,  seventy ; in  second  year,  thirty ; in  third 
year,  seven.  The  large  number  in  first  year 
is  due  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
eloquent  lecturer  on  general  jurisprudence, 
Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.  The  additions 
to  the  staff  are  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Warren  and 
Mr.  F.  X.  Brosnan.  The  latter  w;ll  lecture 
on  Admiralty  and  Bankruptcy.  Professor 
Corrigan,  who  during  the  Summer  was  made 
a Night  Magistrate,  will  continue  as  a member 
of  the  staff. 


Jletog  of  tlje  iHontf) 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine,  there  have  been  no  devel- 
opments a t Fordham 
The  Messenger : of  more  significance 

Divinity  School.  and  importance  than 

the  transfer  to  the 
University  of  the  editorial  and  publishing  of- 
fices of  The  Messenger,  and  the  removal  in 
the  near  future  from  Maryland  of  the  Jesuit 
School  of  Divinity,  better  known  as  Wood- 
stock  College. 

These  two  changes  mark  another  epoch  in 
the  steady  growth  of  Fordham  to  become  a 
centre  of  Catholic  education,  even  as  it  is  cen- 
trally situated,  and  are  but  the  beginning  of 
greater  things  yet  in  store. 

The  Messenger  needs  no  introduction 
through  the  columns  of  the  Monthly,  for  its 
reputation  is  world-wide.  It  is  now  in  the 
fourth  number  of  its  forty-eighth  volume,  and 
in  the  variety  of  its  choice  illustrations,  in  the 
high  character  of  its  literary  articles,  in  the 
interest  of  its  chronicle  as  well  as  of  its  lit- 
erary, art,  and  science  notes,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  foremost  Catholic  monthly  magazines. 

The  removal  of  the  Collegium  Maximum 
from  Woodstock  to  a great  city  is  a plan  that 
was  first  conceived  some  twenty-five  years 
ago.  That  conception  was  changed  to  a re- 
alization a month  since,  by  an  express  order 
from  Rome. 

Nor  indeed  will  the  coming  of  the  Wood- 
stock  Scholasticate  to  Fordham  be  as  a jour- 


ney into  a foreign  land.  For,  to  quote  an  ar- 
ticle on  Woodstock  that  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  for  April,  1893,  “long  before  the 
Woodstock  house  of  studies  existed,  old  St. 
John’s  Hall  at  Fordham  flourished  as  a semi- 
nary where  young  Jesuits  pursued  their  stud- 
ies, both  of  philosophy  as  preparatory  to 
teaching  in  the  colleges,  and  later  on  of 
theology  in  making  ready  for  the  priesthood. 

“It  would  be  a long  though  interesting 
task,”  the  writer  continues,  “to  mention  the 
many  names  familiar  in  Fordham  history  of 
Jesuits  who  were  thus  ‘made’  in  the  Hall 
now  occupied  by  the  smallest  of  our  boys. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  pioneers  of 
Woodstock  were  a band  of  Jesuit  Scholastics 
who  went  from  Fordham  to  complete  their 
studies  in  the  now  famous  Collegium  Maxi- 
mum. 

“It  was  a Fordham  Father,  Rev.  Arthur 
Jones,  who  first  began  the  embellishment  of 
the  Woodstock  grounds,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  more  elaborate  work  that  follow- 
ed. Of  its  early  professors,  Fr.  Duvernay 
taught  theology  in  the  old  Fordham  Semi- 
nary ; so  too  did  the  famous  Fr.  Maldonado 
for  a number  of  years  in  the  early  fifties.  One 
of  his  pupils  in  ’52  was  the  esteemed  Fr.  Louis 
Jouin,  for  a long  time  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Fordham.”  The  work  on  the  new  structure, 
which  will  in  all  probability  face  the  Southern 
Boulevard,  will  be  begun  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 
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The  College  and  High  School  departments 
opened  auspiciously  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, September  the 
Opening  eleventh.  Schola 

of  Schools.  brevis  was  held  on 

Thursday,  and  on  Fri- 
day morning  at  ten  o’clock  the  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  in  the  College 
Church.  Everything  connected  with  this  sol- 
emn service  is  well  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  those  present  that  future  memo- 
ries will  conjure  up  with  pleasure.  It  is  an 
inspiring  sight  for  one  to  look  down  each  year 
from  the  tribune  upon  the  well-filled  pews 
that  hold  the  youth  and  young  manhood  that 
is  the  hope  of  country  and  church,  of  home 
and  Alma  Mater.  There  is  a quaintness 
about  the  holy  house  and  a snugness  to  it  all 
that  invite  meditation. 

The  air  hovers  with  the  slow  breath  of  an- 
tiquity about  the  clustered  columns  strangely 
capped  with  the  century  leaf.  The  stained 
windows,  with  subdued  richness  of  color, 
grand  in  execution  and  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
Apostles,  the  first  of  their  kind  brought  to  this 
country,  diffuse  a mellowness  that  begets  de- 
votion. Here  a rift  in  the  wall,  there  the  peel- 
ing of  the  fresco  work,  remind  one  of  the  dis- 
solution and  decay  of  the  works  of  time  and 
the  unchangeableness  of  eternity.  The  min- 
isters of  the  mass  were  Rev.  George  J.  Krim, 
celebrant ; Rev.  John  G.  Fox,  deacon ; and  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Moran,  sub-deacon.  Mr.  John  A. 
Morgan  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk, 
Vice-President  of  the  College.  It  was  prac- 
tical and  polished,  of  apt  expression  and  strik- 
ing illustration. 

On  Wednesday,  September  twenty-fifth,  the 
number  of  those  present  in  the  College  and 
High  School  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
one. 


It  was  announced  last  August  that  Very 
Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  ex-President  of 
the  University,  and 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ja- 
J.  Collins,  S.  J.  maica,  W.  I.,  had  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Bishop  of  Jamaica.  The  news  will  be  wel- 
comed with  delight  by  his  numerous  friends 
among  the  alumni  and  students.  His  Grace 
elect  went  to  Jamaica  for  the  second  time  on 
March  4,  1906,  when  by  order  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  he  became  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Island.  Before  his  Presidency  at  Fordham, 
Fr.  Collins  spent  some  dozen  years  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Jamaica,  where,  as  a devoted  pastor, 
as  well  as  a member  of  the  British  Board  of 
Education,  he  won  the  esteem  of  all.  Ford- 
ham heartily  congratulates  her  honored  Head, 
and  is  glad  that  he,  lordly  of  heart,  has  been 
lordly  elevated.  The  day  of  his  consecration 
is  set  for  October  28,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  New  York  City. 

A friend  of  the  Monthly  has  sent  us  the 
subjoined  clipping: 

Richard  Harding 
Fordham  Famed  Davis,  in  “Hunting  the 
In  The  Congo.  Hippo,”  in  “Collier’s 

Weekly,”  has  this  to 
sav  of  a Jesuit  mission  in  the  Congo  country : 

“Once  we  stopped  at  a mission  and  noted 
the  contrast  it  made  with  the  bare,  unkept 
posts  of  the  State.  It  was  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion at  Wombali,  and  was  a beauty  spot  of 
flowers,  thatched  houses,  grass  and  vegetables. 
There  were  a brickyard,  and  schools,  and  sew- 
ing machines,  and  the  blacks,  instead  of  scowl- 
ing at  us,  nodded  and  smiled  and  looked  hap- 
py and  contented.  The  father  was  a great, 
red-bearded  giant,  who  seemed  to  have  still 
stored  up  in  him  all  the  energy  of  the  North. 
While  the  steamer  was  unloaded  he  raced  me 
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over  the  vegetable  garden  and  showed  me  his 
farm.  I had  seen  other  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions, and  I spoke  of  how  well  they  looked,  of 
the  signs  they  gave  of  hard  work,  and  of  con- 
sideration for  the  blacks. 

“ ‘I  am  not  of  that  order,’  the  father  said, 
gravely.  He  was  speaking  in  English,  and 
added,  as  though  he  expected  some  one  to  re- 
sent it:  ‘We  are  Jesuits.’  No  one  resented 
it,  and  he  added:  ‘We  have  our  order  in  your 
country.  Do  you  know  Fordham  College?’ 

“ ‘Of  course,  I know  it,’  I said.  ‘They  have 
one  of  the  best  base-ball  nines  near  New  York ; 
they  play  the  Giants  every  spring.’ 

“The  reverend  father  started. 

“ ‘They  play  with  giants  ?’  he  gasped. 

“I  did  not  know  how  to  say  ‘base-ball  nines’ 
in  French,  but  at  least  he  was  assured  that 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  one  of  the  best  near 
New  York. 

“Then  Captain  Jensen’s  little  black  boy  ran 
up  to  tell  me  the  steamer  was  waiting,  and  be- 
gan in  Bangalese  to  beg  something  of  the  fa- 
ther. The  priest  smiled  and  left  us,  returning 
with  a rosary  and  crucifix,  which  the  boy  hung 
round  his  neck,  and  then  knelt  and  the  red- 
bearded  father  laid  his  fingers  on  the  boy’s 
kinky  head.  He  was  a very  happy  boy  over 
his  new  possession,  and  it  was  much  coveted 
by  all  the  others.” 

On  Sunday,  September  the  eighth,  there 
were  dedicated  at  Mount  Loretto,  Staten 
Island,  ten  new  build- 
Rev.  M.  J.  ings.  Mount  Loretto 

Fitzpatrick,  ’88.  is  the  happy  abode  of 
some  two  thousand 
homeless  children,  to  whom  our  much  esteem- 
ed Alumnus  is  the  kindest  of  fathers.  Though 
his  predecessor,  the  late  Rev.  J.  J.  Doherty, 
outlined  plans  for  the  erection  of  these  build- 
ings, yet  to  Fr.  Fitzpatrick  is  owed  not  only 


their  present  design,  but  also  their  completion, 
a task  calling  for  more  executive  ability  than 
we  have  words  to  tell  of.  We  should  like  to 
say  much  of  this  haven  for  the  homeless  little 
ones,  but  fearing  that  our  picture  of  it  would 
be  inadequate,  we  say  go  and  see.  We  went 
and  saw  one  day  last  spring,  and  until  that 
day  could  not  believe  that  earth  held  so  holy 
a spot.  Two  thousand  little  ones  to  whom  the 
sacred  love  of  a mother  or  the  fondness  of  a 
devoted  father  is  but  a faint  shadow,  if 
shadow  at  all,  find  here  a home  better  than 
they  could  ever  have  hoped  for  ; a mother  more 
devoted  than  their  natural  parent,  in  those 
heroic  models  of  womanhood,  the  Sisters ; a 
father  more  tender,  solicitous,  devoted,  than 
any  earthly  father,  in  the  good  priests,  and  in 
that  sterling,  princely  character,  Rev.  Mallick 
J.  Fitzpatrick.  Here,  too,  the  blind  little  ones, 
from  whose  young  lives  the  splendor  of  the 
world  and  all  the  glory  that  has  been,  is  shut 
out  forever,  go  about,  for  all  that,  with  coun- 
tenances wearing  the  smile  of  peace  and  con- 
tentment, quick  and  bright  in  knowledge 
taught  them  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  skilled 
in  music.  The  praise-begotten  philanthropy 
and  altruism  of  the  day  would  do  well  to  come 
to  this  modern  Nazareth,  beautiful  as  it  is  un- 
known, and  learn  the  secret  of  divine  charity. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the 
question  of  titles  to  valuable  Church  property 
in  the  Philippine 
Brig-Gen.  Clar-  Islands,  General  Ed- 

ence  It.  Edwards,  wards,  our  former 
Commandant  of  Ca- 
dets, conducted  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.  On  September  the  tenth, 
the  General,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  and  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  the  history  and  conditions  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  sailed  with  Secretary  Taft,  who 
has  gone  to  inspect  the  Islands. 
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The  Government  of  India  has  awarded  the 
Kaiser-i-Hind  medal  to  the  Rev.  A.  Muller, 
S.  J.,  in  recognition  of 
Rev.  A.  his  charitable  services. 

Muller,  S.  J.  Father  Muller’s  name 

is  widely  known  in  In- 
dia as  a director  of  the  Homeopathic  Poor 
Dispensary  at  Kankanady,  opened  in  1891.  To 
these  have  since  been  added,  through  his  un- 
tiring zeal  and  energy,  a fine  hospital,  a poor- 
house,  and  a leper  asylum,  while  the  plague 
hospital,  opened  in  1902,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  bubonic  plague  there,  rendered  very  valu- 
able services  during  the  epidemic.  Fr.  Mul- 
ler was  in  charge  of  St.  John’s  Hall  in  the 
early  sixties. 

Our  genial  and  much-esteemed  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  last  year  was,  on  August  25,  made 
President  o f Loyola 
Rev.  W.  G.  Read  College,  Baltimore, 
Mullan,  S.  J.  Md.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk, 
who  exchanges  places  with  him.  Fr.  Quirk 
is  a former  Professor  and  Vice-President  of 
Fordham,  and  the  news  of  his  appointment 
will  be  welcomed  by  his  many  friends  among 
the  Old  Boys. 


Another  Fordham  man  has  come  into  great 
prominence  in  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Maurice  J. 

McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  ’01,. 

Maurice  J.  Me-  was  a strong  candidate 

Carthy,  Ph.D.,  ’01.  for  appointment  to  the 
Board  o f Education. 
To  quote  the  Bronx  “Democracy,”  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  spoken  of  by  those  in  educational 
circles  as  being  the  most  efficient  and  logical 
candidate  for  School  Commissioner,  having  a 
knowledge  of  educational  matters  in  the  pub- 
lis  school  system  inferior  to  none.” 

Lately  the  family  bird  on  its  way  South  to 
“the  plashy  brink  of  weedy  lake  or  marge  of 
river  wide,”  rested  on 
Geo.  A.  the  chimney  of  Mr. 

Daly,  ’00.  Daly’s  house  — and 

now  there’s  a little 

mistress  down  stairs. 

On  Wednesday,  August  the  fifteenth,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Goryeb  of  the  class  of  Freshman 
and  Mr.  William  G. 
Gone  To  Logue  entered  the  Je- 

The  Novitiate.  suit  Novitiate  at 

S t.  Andrew-on-Hud- 
son,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  they 
will  study  the  principles  of  Jesuit  asceticism. 


In  the  civil  service  examination  held  in 
August  for  the  position  of  examiner  of  muni- 
cipal accounts  in  con- 
’QO  ’Qd  nection  with  the  State 
Comptroller’s  office, 
John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90, 
and  John  A.  Harrington,  ’94,  were  two  of  the 
successful  candidates.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  competitors  who  took  the  ex- 
aminations, only  eleven  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  “Times-Union”  of  Albany  states  that 
the  examination  was  a severe  one.  The  re- 
sults would  seem  to  confirm  the  assertion. 
Fordham  congratulates  her  two  successful 
sons. 


Mr.  Joseph  A.  Geis,  ’07,  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Brady,  ’09,  and  Mr.  John  Francis  Tewey,  ’09, 
of  Irvington,  have  en- 
tered the  Seminary. 


Dunwoodie. 


Obituaries. 


Death  has  been  full  urgent  in  the  homes  of 
Fordham  men  during  the  past  few  months. 

In  July,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sibbel,  father  of  Ar- 
min  J.  Sibbel,  ’04,  died 
after  a short  illness. 
He  had  established  for  himself  the  highest  re- 
putation as  a classical  exponent  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal art  in  this  country,  as  his  works  in  the 
new  Cathedral  at  Pittsburgh,  and  in  many 
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other  churches  and  public  buildings,  can  tes- 
tify. On  August  the  twentieth,  on  board  the 
steamship  Oceanic,  Mr.  Peter  McDonnell,  fa- 
ther of  Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  and  Peter 
McDonnell,  Jr.,  ’98,  passed  away.  On  Sep- 
tember the  first,  Mr.  Alphonse  Edebohls,  ’02, 


died  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  During  the  last 
week,  word  came  from  Philadelphia  of  the 
death  of  Anthony  Hirst,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  An- 
thony A.  Hirst,  ’65.  The  Monthly,  and 
through  it  the  Faculty,  offer  sincere  sympathy 
to  their  relatives  and  friends. 


J£oofe  Notices 


A Mirror  of  Shalott.  Being  a Collection  of 

Tales  told  at  an  Unprofessional  Symposium. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  author  of 

“The  Sentimentalists,’’  etc.  Benziger  Bros. 

1907.  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a book  whose  tales  ought  to  satisfy 
and  delight  the  weirdly  inclined  readers  of  the 
day.  Poe  and  his  school  have  scarcely  told 
tales  more  strange  or  unearthly  than  those 
found  in  this  volume.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  these  stories  and  Poe’s : they 
have  to  do  with  the  preternatural,  the  spirit- 
ual, and  the  workings  of  the  spirits  of  dark- 
ness. In  regard  to  many  of  them,  the  reader 
will  find  it  hard  to  explain  the  mystery  they 
contain,  nor  does  the  author  offer  any  explana- 
tion. A careful  reading  of  the  prologue  is  es- 
sential to  the  perusal  of  the  stories. 

“I  maintain,’’  says  the  Monsignor  in  the  pro- 
logue, “that  agnosticism  is  the  only  reasonable 
position  in  these  matters.  Your  common  ag- 
nostic is  no  agnostic  at  all ; he  is  the  most  dog- 
matic of  sectarians.  He  declares  that  such 
things  do  not  happen,  or  that  they  can  be  ex- 
plained always  on  a materialistic  basis.’’  The 
stories  present  intellectual  difficulties,  and  intel- 
lectual difficulties  have  occurred  to  most  peo- 
ple. How  should  it  not  be  so  ? But  in  answer 
to  this,  says  Dr.  Gridlestone  in  his  tale:  “If 
religion  were  small  enough  for  our  intellects,  it 


could  not  be  great  enough  for  our  soul’s  re- 
quirements.” The  purchase  of  the  book  would 
be  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
meeting  this  pregnant  sentence  and  becoming 
convinced  of  its  truth.  If  more  people  believed 
this  dictum,  the  world  would  have  fewer  ag- 
nostics. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED— 

A Short  Introduction  to  Franciscan  Litera- 
ture. By  Paschal  Robinson,  O.F.M.  Tennant 
& Ward,  New  York.  1907.  10  cents. 

Westminster  Lectures  (third  series).  Edited 
by  Rev.  Francis  Aveling,  D.D. 

(1.)  “Authority  in  Belief,”  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Sharpe,  M.A. 

(2.)  “The  Church  versus  Science,”  by  Rev. 
J.  Gerard,  S.J. 

(3.)  “Theories  of  the  Transmigration  of 
Souls,”  by  Rev.  J.  Gibbons,  Ph.D. 

(4.)  “Socialism  and  Individualism,’’  by  Very 
Rev.  A.  Poock,  D.D. 

(5.)  “Revelation  and  Creeds,’’  by  Very  Rev. 
J.  McIntyre,  D.D. 

(6.)  “Mysticism,”  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson, 
M.A. 

London  and  Edinburgh : Sands  & Co.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. : B.  Herder,  17  S.  Broadway. 
Paper,  15  cents  net  per  volume.  Cloth,  30 
cents  net  per  volume. 


“Don’t  Go  It  Blind” 

YOU  might  just  as  well  have  the  best 
clothes,  shoes,  hats  and  furnishings  as  not. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  where  they 
are  to  be  had,  five  minutes  will  convince 
you. 
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The  last  year  of  the  university  course  at 
Fordham  is  a busy  one  for  the  student.  Mental 
philosophy  as  taught  by  the  Jesuits  is  a Spar- 
tan test  of  youthful  intelligence.  When  to  this 
was  added,  in  the  early  eighties,  ethics,  cal- 
culus and  the  higher  mathematics,  physics,  as- 
tronomy, and  the  other  studies  of  the  senior 
year,  the  student  had  little  time  to  spare.  What- 
ever time  remained  was  more  than  occupied 
by  work  connected  with  the  historical,  debat- 
ing, and  dramatic  societies  in  which  the  seniors 
were  expected  to  take  a prominent  part.  My 
senior  year  began  in  September,  1882.  One 
morning  in  the  early  autumn  of  that  year  I was 
wondering  how  the  work  required  by  the  regu- 
lar course  could  be  performed  when  a sum- 
mons came  to  go  to  the  vice-president’s  office 
about  the  new  paper.  There  had  been  rumors 
that  a college  paper  would  be  published,  but 
my  struggles  with  logic  had  made  me  inatten- 
tive to  them. 

No  one  who  was  then  at  Fordham  has  for- 
gotten the  vice-president’s  room,  with  its  big 
desk,  few  chairs,  and  atmosphere  of  driving 
work.  A group  of  boys  were  sitting  in  a half 
circle  in  the  room  and  the  vice-president  was 
addressing  them  when  I entered.  He  was  a 
brilliant  man,  admired  for  his  talents  and  be- 
loved for  his  kindly  heart.  He  could  dispatch 
difficult  business  with  a celerity  which  was 
beautiful  to  witness,  provided  the  business  did 


not  concern  you.  If  it  did,  you  needed  to  gather 
all  your  wits  and  tr\  to  follow  at  gieat  speed 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  mind.  He  now 
tersely  told  us  that  the  faculty  approved  of  our 
establishing  a college  paper  and  outlined  its 
general  character.  He  then  informed  us  that 
we  were  the  first  board  of  editors,  and  read 
the  names  of  those  present.  My  name  was  read 
last,  and  to  it  was  added  the  word  “chief.”  I 
had  been  several  years  under  the  supervision 
of  the  astute  vice-president  and  understood  at 
once,  as  did  the  other  boys,  that  this  was  mere- 
ly his  playful  method  of  selecting  a general 
utility  man.  We  were  all  equal,  but  while  the 
others  might  stop  writing  at  times  there  would 
be  no  rest  for  me. 

Among  those  present  was  Will  O’Malley, 
who  has  long  since  gone  to  a better  land. 
O’Malley  was  one  of  the  most  popular  boys 
of  his  day  at  Fordham.  He  was  an  athlete  and 
captain  of  the  Rosehill  nine,  which  he  often  led 
to  victory.  He  could  sing  a comic  song  or 
dance  a hornpipe  with  more  spirit  than  any 
boy  on  his  division,  and  we  loved  him  for  his 
infectious  gayety.  O’Malley  was  told  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  all  the  news  relating 
to  college  sports,  and  would  also  have  charge 
of  that  highly  important  department  known  as 
the  “personal  column.”  There  was  some  talk 
about  a controversy.  The  suggestion  was  that 
“Inquirer”  ask  a rather  difficult  question.  To 
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this  “Veritas,”  in  the  next  issue,  would  make  a 
somewhat  vague  reply.  Then  “Vindicator,” 
merely  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  would  point 
out  that  “Veritas”  could  not  be  wholly  correct. 
But  “Veritas,”  “Simplex,”  “Old  Subscriber,” 
and  “Constant  Reader”  would  in  no  uncertain 
terms  maintain  that  the  first  answer  was  en- 
tirely correct.  At  this  stage  “Pro  Bono  Pub- 
lico” would,  in  a dignified  way,  write  to  the 
editor,  complaining  that  too  much  space  was 
being  sacrificed.  In  this  he  would  be  seconded 
by  “Fiat  Justitia,”  who,  after  reviewing  the 
entire  controversy,  would  sagely  remark  that 
all  the  writers  would  do  well  to  think  more 
and  write  less.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
vice-president  did  not  commend  this  plan.  Even 
the  gay  O’Malley  stayed  his  ready  pen. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  first  board  of 
editors  present  that  morning  was  Joe  Thoron, 
then  in  his  senior  year  and  now  living  in  Wash- 
ington. My  recollection  is  that  Joe  was  gradu- 
ated from  Fordham  when  eighteen  years  old. 
He  was  wonderfully  intelligent.  No  one  ex- 
plained anything  to  Joe  twice.  He  grasped 
complicated  ideas  with  great  facility.  Mathe- 
matics was  his  delight.  Neither  mental  philos- 
ophy nor  any  other  study  of  the  senior  year 
troubled  Joe.  The  vice-president  made  him 
our  business  manager.  From  that  moment 
there  was  no  trouble  about  money.  He  ruled 
our  finances  with  a master  hand.  His  methods 
were  simple  and  successful.  He  personally 
asked  nearly  every  boy  at  the  college  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  paper.  If  he  met  with  any  re- 
fusals we  never  heard  of  them.  Advertisers 
soon  yielded  to  his  solicitations.  Joe’s  crown- 
ing triumph  was  the  production  of  a surplus 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  My  voice  was  loud 
in  demanding  that  this  surplus  be  expended 
upon  an  editorial  dinner.  Other  counsels  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  I was  contumeliously  sup- 
pressed as  a person  of  low  ideas  not  endowed 
with  the  true  literary  instinct. 


Another  editor  was  Jim  Walsh,  now  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh,  LL.D.,  the  brilliant  man  of 
letters.  He  was  then  in  his  junior  year.  Boys 
are  keen  critics.  When  talking  about  Jim  in 
those  days  among  ourselves  we  continually 
spoke  of  him  as  being  very  able.  He  mastered 
his  studies  with  great  rapidity  and  seemed  to 
have  time  to  read  everything.  Even  then  he 
diligently  read  medical  books,  and  it  was  plain 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  medicine.  In  the 
many  long  walks  which  I took  with  him  he 
used  to  talk  with  me  about  the  art  of  healing. 
One  very  windy  day  while  walking  I was  urg- 
ing him  to  write  more  frequently  for  the 
Monthly.  He  was  not  over  fond  of  writing 
in  those  days.  Suddenly  the  wind  lifted  our 
hats  and  they  went  sailing  away.  Without  tak- 
ing any  notice,  Jim  said  to  me  in  his  quiet  way : 
“What  shall  I write  about?”  “Write?”  I 
shouted  down  the  ga'e.  “Write?  Why,  man, 
write  about  ventilation.”  “That’s  a good  idea,” 
said  Jim.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Monthly 
there  appeared  a fine  article  on  ventilation, 
treated  in  Jim’s  exhaustive  way  from  every 
standpoint. 

There  was  another  Jim  before  the  vice- 
president  that  morning  beloved  by  the  faculty 
and  all  the  boys.  We  used  to  call  him  “Gentle 
James.”  He  is  now  Dr.  James  N.  Butler, 
LL.D.,  the  well-known  physician.  No  boy  at 
Fordham  in  those  days  had  more  friends.  His 
cordial  manners  and  sympathetic  disposition 
gave  him  great  popularity.  He  was  invaluable 
to  the  Monthly.  Jim  wrote  easily  and  with  a 
scholarly  finish.  His  English  verse  had  a lilt 
and  rhythm  which  made  it  easily  remembered. 
He  took  great  pains  with  his  English  prose. 
In  the  Historical  Society  that  year  he  was  re- 
quested to  write  an  essay  upon  a subject  which 
would  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  This 
was  “The  Fellaheen  of  Egypt.”  Jim  never 
flinched.  He  read  diligently  and  said  nothing. 
I well  remember  the  meeting  of  the  society  at 
which  he  read  his  essay.  Such  life  did  he  in- 
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fuse  into  a dull  subject  and  so  interesting  did 
he  make  the  dry  details  that  we  all  grew  very 
quiet  while  he  read.  At  the  end  he  was  re- 
warded with  a great  burst  of  applause.  But 
for  months  afterward,  at  all  sorts  of  incon- 
venient times  and  places,  Jim  received  pressing 
inquiries  about  the  fellaheen. 

The  vice-president  soon  brought  the  meeting 
to  a close.  As  we  passed  out  I was  still  won- 
dering how  we  would  find  time  to  write.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  then  as  it  has  since  that  it 
is  part  of  a liberal  education  to  learn  to  do  two 
things  in  the  time  which  should  be  allotted  to 
one.  Next  morning  the  editors  obtained  from 
Fr.  Dealy,  who  was  then  Rector,  a full  holi- 
day for  all  the  boys  in  which  to  celebrate  the 
foundation  of  the  paper.  Discipline  at  the  col- 
lege was  strict.  Extra  full  holidays  were  un- 
known. The  success  of  the  editors  in  obtain- 
ing this  much-coveted  boon  profoundly  im- 
pressed every  one  at  Fordham  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  new  publication.  Fr.  Dealy  was 
always  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Monthly. 
The  good  rector  has  received  his  eternal  re- 
ward, but  no  one  who  knew  him  has  forgotten 
him.  To  great  piety  and  vast  learning  he  united 
a subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This 
gave  him  exquisite  tact  and  made  him  very 
popular.  He  numbered  among  his  friends  more 
members  of  the  judiciary,  more  magnates  in 
Wall  Street,  more  merchants  in  the  dry  goods 
district,  and  more  politicians  of  the  first  class 
than  any  other  Jesuit  I have  ever  known.  The 
boys  of  that  day  said,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  which 
prevented  the  opening  of  streets  through  the 
college  grounds  was  procured  by  him.  We  all 
admired  his  broad  and  advanced  ideas. 

There  were  no  dissensions  among  the  first 
board  of  editors.  All  that  we  wrote  was  the 
subject  of  chaff  and  good-natured  fun.  My 
own  work  seemed  to  me  so  trivial  that  I never 
signed  my  name  to  anything  I wrote  for  the 
Monthly.  One  incident  which  occasioned 


much  amusement  at  my  expense  was  the  reply 
I received  after  reviewing  a paper  published  by 
a young  ladies’  seminary  in  Kentucky.  The 
vice-president  one  night,  about  the  time  I was 
going  to  bed,  called  for  a review  of  this  paper, 
the  name  of  which  has  long  been  forgotten. 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  publication 
was  a long  story  written  in  short  sentences  in 
imitation  of  a noted  French  author.  It  had 
already  reached  the  twenty-first  chapter,  and 
seemed  to  be  an  interminable  mass  of  conver- 
sation without  plot  of  any  kind.  To  gently 
criticise  the  story  was  easy.  Unfortunately,  in 
so  doing  I alluded  to  the  “peppery  brevity”  of 
the  sentences.  In  conclusion,  reference  was 
made  to  the  great  State  of  Kentucky,  with  its 
splendid  scenery,  handsome  women,  and  superb 
horses.  The  young  ladies  were  asked  to  de- 
scribe some  of  these  instead  of  writing  long 
stories.  The  next  issue  of  the  Kentucky  peri- 
odical soon  appeared.  A few  lines  on  the  edi- 
torial page  stated  that  the  criticism  of  the  serial 
story  on  the  part  of  the  Fordham  Monthly 
was  just,  and  the  editors  had  decided  that  the 
remainder  of  the  story  should  not  be  published. 
It  was  further  said  that  the  Fordham  Month- 
ly was  not  practical  in  calling  for  descriptions 
of  Kentucky  scenery,  women,  and  horses,  be- 
cause these  “must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.” 
Then  the  storm  broke.  The  editors  of  the 
Monthly  rose  as  one  man  and  denounced  my 
brutality  in  crushing  the  story  with  such  a 
weapon  as  “peppery  brevity.”  They  talked  to 
me  about  Kentucky  in  season,  and  particularly 
out  of  season.  They  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
minding me  of  my  unfeeling  disposition,  and 
even  intimated  that  whenever  I went  to  the 
Blue  Grass  State  it  would  be  well  for  me  not 
to  mention  my  college  paper. 

Young  gentlemen  now  at  the  university  who, 
either  through  indifference  or  fancied  lack  of 
time,  neglect  to  write  for  the  Monthly  miss 
an  opportunity.  The  experience  gained  while 
students  in  writing  for  the  press  will  be  useful 
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in  their  future  careers.  It  is  a small  part  of 
that  vast  mass  of  practical  information  which 
cannot  be  learned  from  books.  A subject  on 
which  to  write  is  readily  found.  Readers  of 
the  Monthly  like  to  be  entertained  with  de- 
scriptions of  events  occurring  at  the  university. 
A great  ball  game,  vividly  portrayed,  will  make 
entertaining  reading  for  many  who  would  care 
little  for  a technical  analysis  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures. Life  at  Fordham  is  full  of  fun,  which, 
when  properly  described,  will  amuse  the 
friends  of  the  students  and  the  alumni.  Con- 


tributions about  alma  mater  tend  to  develop 
what  is  known  as  “university  spirit,”  the  es- 
sence of  which  is  love  of  the  university.  Great 
assistance  can  be  given  by  the  Monthly  in 
creating  a real  affection  for  Fordham.  The 
effects  will  be  far-reaching.  They  will  be  seen 
not  only  during  the  days  spent  at  the  uni- 
versity, but  long  afterwards  when  those  days 
have  become  a pleasant  memory. 

Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83, 

First  Editor-in-Chief. 


®f )t  -Props  of  life 


mm 


JT  is  my  joy  in  life  to  find 

At  every  turning  of  the  road 
The  strong  arm  of  a comrade  kind 
To  help  me  onward  with  my  load. 
And  since  I have  no  gold  to  give, 
And  love  alone  must  make  amends, 

My  only  prayer  is,  while  I live — 

God  make  me  worthy  of  my  friends. 

/.  Clarence  Feeny,  7 /. 


Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  LL.  B. 
First  Editor  - in-  Chief 


Dr.  James  N.  Butler 
Editor  -in-  Chief  83  - 84 


Ikogpere  -procelie 


When  lips  have  prayed  and  voices  sung; 

When  eyes  grew  dim,  and  hearts  were  wrung. 
I’ve  voiced  the  chastened  mood. 

When  lips  have  laughed  and  voices  pealed; 
When  eyes  shone  bright  and  hearts  were  healed. 
With  merry  mirth  I’ve  wooed, 

Nor  fickle  should  I e’er  be  deemed — 

For  so,  of  myriad  hue. 

The  sun-spanned  heights  in  storm  are  seamed 
Till  blush  the  skies  anew. 


Ye  lads  of  yore  to  manhood  grown — 
Grew  we  not  up  together. 

Upon  the  hill  where  roses,  blown 
To  their  full  bloom,  still  weather. 
With  old-time  grace,  the  passing  years. 
Nor  cause  the  dew  to  turn  to  tears 
For  loss  of  old-time  friends? 

Truer  than  Echo  rang  your  cheer 
In  my  recording  pages; 

Farther  than  Echo,  o’er  the  meer 
And  vale  to  where  the  Ages 
Have  wrought  in  dust  the  fame  of  Man, 
Have  I announced  to  kindred  clan 
Your  strain  to  lofty  ends. 


Then  greet  me  gladly  from  the  Past; 

Then  bid  your  younger  brethren  cast 
A loving  eye  on  me; 

Seek  ye  anew  old  memories  dear; 

Bid  younger  Fordham  ne’er  to  fear 
My  guiding  loyalty: 

For  tho’  my  scroll  at  times  may  bear 
A script  that  seems  to  blame. 

Full  oftener  my  page  is  fair 

With  pride  in  Fordham’s  fame. 

Philip  Paulding  Brant, 

Board  of  Editors,  ’93-’97. 


tfje  Kutfjor  of 

“ ®jje  iEtjtrteentf),  tfje  (greatest  of  Centuries  ” 


The  two  men  to  whom  more  than  to  any 
others — of  course,  always  excepting  the  rever- 
end founder — the  success  of  the  Monthly 
must  be  attributed,  were  Frank  Dowley  and 
Jim  Butler.  They  have  now  become  grave  and 
solemn  seniors,  professional  men  of  reputation, 
but  to  me  they  always  appeal  as  just  the  boys  I 
knew  and  learned  to  appreciate  so  much  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  I found  the  Monthly  when  I 
became  a member  of  the  board  of  editors  in  as- 
sociation with  them  an  excellent  training 
school  in  writing.  An  article  a month  for  a 
year  gave  me  more  confidence  in  my  power  to 
express  my  thoughts  on  paper  than  all  the  Eng- 
lish compositions  I had  for  four  years.  The 
cold  steel  glare  of  print  must  be  something  like 
the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after,  for  it 
makes  one  realize  the  significance  of  things  as 
they  are.  Only  for  the  encouragement  given 
me  by  the  first  editors-in-chief,  Counsellor 
Dowley  and  Dr.  Butler,  I probably  never 
would  have  had  the  courage  or  the  persever- 
ance to  do  the  work  on  the  Monthly,  though 
in  the  second  year  Fr.  Mullan’s,  S.  J.,  then  Mr. 
Mullan,  kindly  encouragement  counted  for 
much.  I have  been  adding  to  the  amount  of 
matter  that  pours  from  the  press,  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  words  a year 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  Fordham  Month- 
ly is  primarily  responsible  for  that,  and  the 
two  first  editors-in-chief  secondarily,  but  very 
directly.  How  little  we  apprehend  the  results 
of  our  actions ! How  much  the  public  would 
have  been  spared  if  my  first  chiefs  had  been  a 
little  less  encouraging,  or  not  quite  such  good 


fellows  and  good  friends.  Students  who  do 
not  wish  to  get  the  reputation  of  writers  later 
in  life — for  it  is  not  always  as  pleasant  as 
might  be  thought,  and  unfortunately  if  you 
write  people  are  prone  to  think  that  you  are 
not  able  to  do  other  things — should  begin  by 
not  writing  for  the  Monthly.  If  they  do 
write,  let  them  be  careful  of  the  subjects  they 
choose.  What  you  write  about  as  a youthful 
contributor  to  the  Monthly  is  likely  to  form 
the  subject  of  your  contributions  to  literature 
— or  whatever  the  mass  of  printing  that  is 
more  or  less  read  should  be  called — in  after 
life.  One  of  the  first  things  I wrote  about  in 
the  Monthly  was  “Ventilation, ’’and  I am  rea- 
sonably sure  that  I have  written  five  hundred 
thousand  words  in  the  last  ten  years  on  hy- 
gienic subjects.  One  of  my  first  serious  con- 
tributions was  on  the  Luther  quadri-centennial, 
I think;  and  I have  never  gotten  far  from  the 
ideas  expressed  on  that  matter  in  a certain  line 
of  thought  since. 

Another  article  that  I remember  very  well 
was  in  answer  to  Charles  Francis  Adams’s  plea 
for  the  removal  of  Greek  from  the  curriculum 
of  American  colleges.  Twenty-five  years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  I have  not  changed  the 
opinions  I then  expressed  that  Greek  makes 
an  excellent  factor  for  mental  discipline,  and 
that  mental  discipline  is  much  more  important 
for  education  than  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion or  the  acquirement  of  a lot  of  practical 
details  that  may  be  of  use  later  on  in  life  in 
enabling  one  to  make  money.  Mr.  Adams  has 
changed  his  point  of  view,  and  has  sung  his 
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recantation.  He  is  sure  now  that  some  of  the 
ideas  expressed  at  that  time  were  vicious,  and 
he  has  insisted  recently  that  classical  training 
is  more  important  in  education  than  any  of 
the  substitutes  for  it  that  have  been  tried  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a century. 

I am  evidently  getting  old ; I talk  about  the 
things  I did  when  I was  a boy,  me  puero,  as 
Horace  says,  with  a glibness  that  shows  I am 
beginning  to  live  in  the  past  much  more  than 
perhaps  is  good  for  me,  certainly  for  my  read- 
ers, and  that  already  I have  a cord  of  tradi- 
tions. However,  I am  consoled  by  the  fact 
that  if  you  get  Dowley  and  Butler  to  write, 


they  will  tell  you  something  about  the 
Monthly  and  its  foundation,  and  not  mere- 
ly talk  about  themselves  as  I have  done,  just 
as  if  any  one  was  interested  in  the  articles  I 
wrote  for  the  Monthly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago.  By  this  time  you  know  that  I have 
a habit  of  blaming  what  I do  on  other  people. 
It  is  your  request  that  is  responsible  for  this, 
so  I hope  you  shoulder  the  blame  with  a due 
sense  of  your  responsibility  to  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly. 

Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.D., 
Board  of  Editors — ’83~’84. 


iUfe’g  Cdjoes: 

Across  the  bosom  of  some  mountain  lake. 

Whose  placid  face  but  hints  at  depths  untold, 

The  fearless  bugle  sends  its  greetings  bold 
Through  rocky  gorge  and  cavern  till  they  shake 
The  morning  mists.  Then  sleeping  echoes  wake, 

Repeat  the  selfsame  strains  that  o’er  them  rolled 
With  gathered  clearness,  seeming  to  enfold 
In  one  sweet  wave  of  sound  without  a break, 

The  ancient  hills.  Thus  through  the  vale  of  Time, 

The  record  of  a pious  life’s  success. 

In  stony  paths  of  gentle  righteousness 
Fulfilling  man’s  ideal,  adown  the  years 

Re-echoes.  Note  by  note  with  Honor’s  chime 
It  goes,  the  type  of  all  the  world  reveres. 

F.  X.  SCHIAVONE,  ’10. 


JSp  tfje  Hutfjor  of  “ Smtfatton  ant  Unalpgis  ” 


I am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Monthly 
has  come  to  the  dignity  of  a Silver  Jubilee.  It 
is  now  twenty-two  years  since  I first  made  its 
acquaintance,  and  no  friendship  has  brought 
me  more  pleasure,  and  no  friend  could  be 
truer.  I remember  distinctly  the  first  number 
of  the  Monthly  that  came  into  my  hands. 
Other  numbers  that  perhaps  I have  more  rea- 
sons to  remember  I have  forgotten,  but  the 
first  copy  of  the  Monthly,  then  in  its  lusty 
infancy,  has  for  some  reason  or  other  lived 
with  me  all  these  years.  The  picture  is  not 
as  clear  as  I should  like  to  have  it.  Some 
features  are  blurred  and  some  details  of  other 
pictures  intrude  themselves  and  are  hard  to 
disentangle. 

The  Monthly  had  then  no  cover.  The 
fashion  of  covers  was  just  coming  in  and  the 
Monthly  yielded  to  it  the  next  year,  I believe, 
but  at  the  time  I speak  of  there  was  nothing 
between  its  black  and  white  face  and  the  outer 
world.  The  face  of  that  number  was  blacker 
than  usual.  Cardinal  McCloskey  had  just 
died,  and  St.  John’s  was  mourning  its  first 
president.  Was  it  that  fact  that  made  the 
impression  on  me  or  was  it  the  first  stirrings 
of  an  ambition  that  impelled  me  to  hope  that 
I might  one  day  write  for  the  Monthly?  I 
cannot  answer  that  question,  but  I can  say  that 
it  was  a case  of  love  at  first  sight. 

Afterwards,  through  the  kindness  and  en- 
couragement of  Fr.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  then  Mr.  J. 
V.  Kelly,  I saw  my  ambitions  realized,  and  my 
name  was  set  side  by  side — rare  honor  ! — with 


such  names  as  Charley  Wingerter,  John  Clare, 
Charley  Simpson,  Gaffney  Taaffe,  Tom  Daly, 
Joe  Walsh,  Dave  Arellano,  and  others  whose 
names  are  now  blazoned  on  larger  pages  and 
in  brighter  letters.  How  I managed  to  steal 
into  that  Hall  of  Fame  the  above  mentioned 
father  could  tell  better  than  I,  as  he  could  re- 
veal how  I contrived  to  find  my  name  printed 
elsewhere  than  in  the  list  of  editors.  I recall 
some  learned  articles  that  I often  gazed  at 
fondly — what  a beautiful  page  some  of  the 
’86  and  ’87  Monthlies  had? — but  now  sober- 
er second  thoughts  subtract  all  the  substances 
and  much  of  what  remained  and  give  back  all 
that  to  J.  V.  K.,  S.  J.,  whose  fostering  care 
built  and  launched  most  of  those  youthful  ven- 
tures and  managed  to  convey  the  impression 
to  the  amanuensis  whose  name  was  signed  that 
he  was  an  author. 

Those  first  steps,  however,  although  they 
were  taken  in  a go-cart,  served  to  deepen  my 
affection  for  the  Fordham  Monthly.  It  was 
a privilege,  too,  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  older 
editors  in  the  sanctum,  and  even  still  I go  back 
in  memory  to  many  such  happy  occasions.  The 
new  number  was  always,  of  course,  the  burn- 
ing topic,  and  it  was  waited  for  with  intense 
interest.  I remember  one  whose  initials  are 
now  so  well  known  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten  or  altered  by  any  printer.  Then, 
however,  the  middle  initial,  which  should  have 
been  A,  was  printed  several  times  in  the 
Monthly  as  J or  T,  or  some  other  letter.  All 
representations  of  the  young  author  seemed 
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ON  LEARNING  AND  RICHES. 

I'lEKKE  GKINCOI  HE.  (1480-1547.) 

A dame  well  noted  for  her  nimble  wit. 

And  famed  among  her  gossips  far  and  wide 
When  asked  what  path  of  life  she  would  permit, 

The  boy  to  take  that  trotted  by  her  side — 

Was  he  to  woo  fair  learning  for  his  bride  ? 

Or  riches  make  the  goal  to  which  he  tended  ? 

With  grave  head-shake  thus  prudently  replied: 

“ l wont  gainsay  that  learning's  Very  well, 

But  though  for  many  years  through  life  I've  wended, 
Few  have  I seen  who  cared  much  to  befriend  it. 

While  riches  have  a different  tale  to  tell, 

For,  look  you,  sir,  you  surely  never  see 
Rich,  moneyed  men  throng  round  the  wise  man’s  door. 
While  wise  men  seek  the  rich  man  constantly 
And  always  may  be  met  his  gate  before  — 

And,  therefore,  sir  ; I beg  be  not  offended, 

For  I will  have  no  learning  for  my  son 

But  riches  he  shall  have — pray  heaven  send  it 
If  I can  teach  him  how  they’re  to  be  won. 

I want  nd  shiftless  boy  of  inine^  good  lack 
With  furnished  head  and  nothing  on  his  back  : 

-B. 

Pierre  Gringoire,  from  whom  the  above  is  translated,  is 
the  poet  of  V.  Hugo's  Hunchback.  The  life  of  the  un- 
happy bard  himself  was  an  example  of  how  little  produc- 
tive are  the  returns  from  investments  in  the  sunny  slopes 
of  Mount  Parnassus. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  this  fiumber  of  our  paper  we  make 
our  dibut  in  the  newspaper  world.  The  first 
hint  of  our  appearance  stirred  some  very 
common  but  resonant  chords.  We  were  met 
by  the  cheerful  assurance  that  our  intrusion 
would  be  swiftly  revenged  by  the  rapidity  of 
our  disappearance.  Our  friends  did  not  spare 
us.  " They  had  seen  ” to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage. "this  thing  tried  before.”  Others 
bade  us  take  courage;  but — in  spite  of  a 
treacherous  inclination  vhich  the  young 
possess  to  take  the  sunny  view  of  life — we 
could  scarce  help  perceiving  that  friendly 
phrases  were  but  a mask  of  uncertainty  and 
fear.  We  were  puzzled  by  one  stubborn  fea- 
ture : all  the  world  and  its  wife  knew  more 
about  our  affairs  than  we  did  ourselves.  These 
little  marks  of  attention,  while  annoying,  did 
not  discourage  us.  \ We  began  our  journal. 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  distinctively  a 
newspaper  age  and  at  last  we  are  borne  along 
in  the  current.  Whither  we  are  drifting  we 
leave  to  the  future  to  show.  The  influence  of 
the  press  has  not  been  overestimated  by  being 
termed  the  lever  which  moves  the  modern 
world.  The  power  which  ancient  orators 
possessed  and  wielded  with  such  immortal 
mastery  has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the 
newspaper.  We  own  but  a paltry  share  of 
this  power,  hut  it  is  our  ambition  to  use  it 
f^ftcr  a fashion  which,  while  it  amuses  and 
interests  our.  subscribers,  will  reflect  credit 
on  .old  St.  John’s.  It  is  to  be  as  far  as  »n  us 
lies  a genuine  College  paper.  The  articles, 


furnished  chiefly  by  college  boys,  will  be  sent 
out  with  many  of  the  imperfections  of  imma- 
turity. Subjects  of  college  interest  are  to  be 
treated,  and  items  of  College  life  judiciously 
selected. 

The  number  of  our  friends  is  large.  St. 
John’s  College  is  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Her  sons 
may  be  recognized  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
Her  graduates  are  rising  into  prominence  in 
every  profession.  These  gentlemen  will  un- 
doubtedly take  a lively  interest  in  a journal 
in  whose  columns  they  are  once  more  brought 
within  the  walls  of  their  Alma  Mater.  That 
they  will  aid  us.  goes  without  saying. 

The  assistance  of  the  Alumni  may  also 
be  relied  on.  The  contributions  of  this  body 
of  gentlemen  will  always  be  gladly  received. 
Indeed,  all  contributions  from  outside  sources 
will  be  welcome.  We  expect  that  our  friends, 
scattered  as  they  are,  far  and  wide,  will 
assist  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  enable  us  to 
reach  and  maintain  a position  not  in  the  low- 
est rank  of  college  journals. 

To  older  heads  than  ours  the  enterprise 
which  we  have  undertaken  may  appear  full 
of  difficulty.  We  are  not  inclined  to  dispute 
this,  but  energy  linked  with  strength  of  will 
and  courage  can  accomplish  wonders.  While 
we  know  how  high  our  ambition  aspires,  we 
do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  will 
not  at  once  reach  that  height.  We  hope  to 
follow  the  ordinary  law  of  progress — medi- 
cre  at  first — then  better — then  highest  a- 
the  last.  The  step  from  pupilage  to  mastery 
is  a giant  stride.  We  are  in  our  pupilage. 

OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  frequently 
hinted  in  various  quarters  that  Reverend 
Father  Gockeln  was  to  be  removed,  but  no 
one  knew  the  precise  time  the  transfer  would 
take  place.  As  time  passed  on  and  no  change 
occurred,  the  thought  of  its  probability 
ceased.  Many  a time,  as  the  vacation  drew 
near  its  close,  the  question  suggested  itself 
to  us,  " Will  there  be  a new  Rector  at  St. 
John’s  when  we  return?”  On  reaching  col- 
lege after  vacation,  we  found  Rev.  P.  F. 
Dealy  installed.  In  speaking  of  Father 
Dealy,  we  feel  our  inability  to  say  anything 
sufficiently  praiseworthy  of  one  who  is  so 
widely  known  and  so  greatly  respected.  For, 
not  to  mention  his  labors  'in  the  noble  order 
of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a member,  he  has 
not  hesitated,  when  opportunity  offered,'  to 
exert  his  salutary  influence  by  employing  his 
pen  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  education. 
Though  but  few  of  us  were  personally 
acquainted  with  Father  Dealy  previous  to  his  j 


advent  among  us,  his  kindly  disposition  and 
wide-spread  popularity  were  known  to  us  all. 
Was  he  not  the  capable,  zealous,  and  de- 
voted leader  of  three  of  the  largest  Catholic 
associations  of  which  New  York  can  boast? 
The  Catholic  Union,  the  Xavier  Union,  and 
the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  are  enduring 
witnesses  of  his  earnest  and  successful  en- 
deavors in  establishing  associations  com- 
posed of  the  elite  of  Catholic  society  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  members  of  those 
associations  heard  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  the  father  and  friend  who  had,  by  word 
and  example,  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts 
of  all,  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them. 
Feeling  that  the  withdrawal  of  Father  Dealy 
would  sadly  interfere  with  the  well-being  of 
the  societies  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
identified,  the  Presidents  of  the  several 
Unions,  with  the  permission  of  His  Emi- 
nence, Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  through  his 
kind  medium,  addressed  a memorial  to  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  begging  that  their 
beloved  director  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  his  office.  This  memorial  was  signed 
by  all  the  leading  Catholic  societies,  as  well 
as  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  bankers,  merchants,  etc. 
The  Very  Reverend  Father  General  heard 
and  granted  the  request,  permitting  Father 
Dealy,  even  as  Rector  of  St.  John’s  College, 
to  continue  his  relations  with  the  associations 
that  have  thrived  so  admirably  under  his 
fostering  care.  We  are  proud  to  have  for 
our  President  one  who  commands  the  admi- 
ration, respect  and  love  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity at  large.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration, the  very  thought  of  which  should 
send  a thrill  of  honest  pride  through  the 
breast  of  every  student  of  St.  John’s,  and 
make  him  glow  with  the  laudable  ambition 
of  one  day  writing  his  name  high  up  on  the 
scroll  of  illustrious  Fordham  boys:  Father 
Dealy  is  the  first  St.  John’s  boy  who  has  be- 
come its  Rector.  How  the  heart  of  Alma 
Mater  must  have  leaped  on  beholding  so 
worthy  a son  returning  to  take  her  destinies 
in  his  hands,  and  guide  her  on  to  the  crown- 
ing  glory  that  surely  awaits  her.  What  a flood 
of  memories  must  have  crowded  upon  that 
son,  when,  stepping  within  the  gates  of  his  old 
home,  he  beheld  his  Alma  Mater  beaming 
out  on  him  from  the  grand  old  elms,  whose 
every  leaf  whispered  a thousand  welcomes ! 

Under  the  new  administration  every  day 
sees  additional  improvements.  Architects, 
masons,  plumbers  and  carpenters  are  plying 
their  work  with  might  and  main  ; and,  if  the 
rumored  plan  of  operations  be  carried  out, 
the  buildings  of  St.  John’s  will  stand  second 
to  those  of  no  educational  institution  in  the 
country.  With  reason,  therefore,  may  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  for  our 
President  one  in  whom  are  united  all  the 
qualities  of  an  able  scholar,  a zealous  and 
de\oted  father,  and  a genial  friend.  We 
wish  Father  Dealy  success  in  all  his  enter- 
prises, and  hope  that  his  stay  with  us  shall 
be  long.'1  It  will  be  our  endeavor,  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  to  further  his  every 
effort  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  " Old 
St.  John's.”  J.  B. 


Its  First  Appearance 


“IMITATION  AND  ANALYSIS.” 
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to  be  useless.  Does  T.  A.  D.  remember  that 
incident  still  ? The  poet-laureate  of  Carlotta 
and  Giuseppe  was  then  beginning  his  fame  as 
a writer  of  poetry.  I believe  it  was  more  than 
a mere  desire  for  correctness  that  made  him 
anxious  to  have  the  middle  letter  right.  A. 
recalled  to  him  the  great  doctor  of  the  North- 
ern African  Church  and  a happy  period  of  his 
life  in  a college  of  the  Augustinians  where  he 
took  that  name.  In  those  facts  lie  the  explan- 
ation of  his  zeal. 

While  on  the  subject  of  T.  A.  D.’s  poems, 
I may  recall  a statement  made  by  a Second 
Division  boy  with  regard  to  them.  The  boy 
was  not  particularly  versed  in  English  litera- 
ture at  the  time.  One  month  when  T.  A.  D. 
had  printed  in  the  Monthly  some  of  his  son- 
nets, the  boy  said  to  me,  “I  know  where  Tom 
Daly  gets  all  those  poems.”  “Where?”  I asked. 
“He  copies  them  from  Tenny — why — son,”  re- 
plied the  detector  of  plagiarism,  with  a pro- 
nounced stress  on  the  extra  syllable  which  he 
gave  to  the  English  poet’s  name. 


But,  Mr.  Editor,  I am  wandering.  I was 
saying  that  the  Monthly  was  my  true  friend 
from  the  first,  and  it  served  then,  as  it  has 
ever  since,  to  link  me  with  my  many  Fordham 
friends.  Through  all  these  years  since  first 
I knew  it,  it  has  been  doing  me  favors.  It  has 
not  allowed  the  past  to  die ; it  has  under- 
gone changes  in  outward  looks  and  in 
contents ; it  has  recorded  great  and  far-reach- 
ing changes,  but  the  past  it  reflected  faithfully 
even  when  it  told  of  the  disappearance  from 
the  scene  of  those  who  were  the  actors  in  past 
dramas.  The  disappearance  or  the  changed 
appearance  of  old  Fordhamites  which  was  told 
to  me  monthly  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
only  emphasized  the  unchanging  past.  Old 
days,  old  scenes,  and  old  faces  float  above  the 
marriage  notices  and  the  book  reviews,  and 
even  the  obituaries  of  the  Fordham  Month- 
ly. May  I live  to  celebrate  its  Golden  Jubi- 
lee ! 

Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.  J., 

Board  of  Editors,  ’86-’88. 


]t  ^arbesters 

The  youth  who  sows  wild  oats,  ’tis  true, 
Must  reap  as  he  hath  sown ; 

But  then  his  father  ought  to  do 
Some  thrashing  of  his  own. 


T.  A.  Daly 
(in  C.  S.  and  T.) 


®fje  Refiner’s  Jftve 

“And  He  is  life  a refining  fire  ” ( Malachy , Hi.,  v.  2' 


LEST  souls  of  God,  established  in  His  grace 

Beyond  time’s  fret  or  fear!  Blessed  your  trust, 
Deep-anchored  in  Christ’s  love,  which  can,  yea,  must. 
Welcome  each  chastened  spouse  to  His  embrace 
Blessed  are  ye  who  for  a little  space, 

Like  gold  into  the  flaming  limbeck  thrust, 

Are  cleansed  of  sin’s  least  tarnishing  and  dust 
And  purged  for  the  beholding  of  God’s  face. 

As  Christ,  dear  Saviour,  never  learned  to  cease 
From  prayer  or  fast  or  vigil  of  desire 

To  sin  forestall  or  work  from  sin  release; 

So  now  His  mercy  heaps  the  penal  pyre, 

And  brings  his  Blessed  Ones  to  happy  peace 

Through  anguish  sharp,  refining  them  as  fire. 

£r  ’86. 


Jip  tfje  Hutfjor  of  “Canjont” 


I have  been  asked  to  answer  the  question : 
“What  has  writing  for  the  Monthly  done  for 
me  as  a literary  man?” 

Now,  while  there  is  nothing  I like  better 
than  to  talk  about  myself,  it  is  really  distress- 
ing for  me  to  have  to  write  about  myself. 
When  I talk  I can  be  as  boastful  as  I please, 
for  if  my  statements  seem  to  my  auditors  to 
be  too  outrageous,  I may  by  quickly  lowering 
and  raising  my  left  eyelid  intimate  that  I do 
not  mean  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  This,  of 
course,  I never  do  except  when  hard  pressed. 
When  I commit  my  auto-estimate  to  writing, 
however,  I am  compelled  to  assume  a most  un- 
natural air  of  modesty;  I may  not  write  the 
simple,  creditable  truth  about  myself,  for  though 
there  might  be  many  young  persons  among 
my  readers  who  would  appreciate  me  for  my 
true  worth,  there  would  also  be  others — older 
ones — who,  pretending  to  greater  wisdom  and 
boasting  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  me 
in  old  times,  might  be  inclined  to  snort  and 
exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  day:  “Well! 
what  do  you  know  about  that?”  These  might 
even  deny,  with  brazen  effrontery,  that  I am 
a literary  man  at  all.  But  let  that  pass. 

The  question  is : “What  has  writing  for  the 
Monthly  done  for  me  as  a literary  man?” 
The  answer  is : “Much,  if  not  everything.” 
Briefly,  here  are  the  facts  in  the  case : 

When  I entered  Fordham  in  October,  1887, 
a youngster  in  the  Freshman  Class — now  Rev. 
F.  P.  Donnelly,  S.J. — who  had  been  with  me 
a year  or  so  before  that  at  a college  in  Penn- 


sylvania, told  the  Monthly's  moderator  that 
I had  some  aptitude  for  rhyming.  The  mod- 
erator came  to  me  and  demanded  to  know  if 
this  were  true.  I admitted  it,  but  with  some 
feeling  of  shame,  because  at  the  Pennsylvania 
college  my  dallying  with  the  muse  had  been 
rather  frowned  upon.  But  here  I was  taken 
seriously,  and  at  the  moderator’s  request  I 
wrote  with  feverish  joy  two  pieces  for  the  Oc- 
tober number,  a sonnet  and  a little  thing  sug- 
gested by  the  moderator,  who  jotted  down  the 
first  four  lines  for  me  and  left  me  to  complete 
the  job,  which  I did  in  very  commonplace 
fashion.  But  the  work  in  that  October  num- 
ber, with  my  name  in  large  type,  looked  good 
to  me,  and  I proudly  mailed  a copy  to  my  old 
professor  in  the  Pennsylvania  college.  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  book  he  made 
some  caustic  comment  upon  the  less  creditable 
of  the  two  pieces  and  concluded  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  I might  find  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  “poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.”  After 
that  I had  a double  incentive  to  work,  the  up- 
lift and  the  sting. 

We  boys  who  wrote  for  the  Monthly  in 
those  days  felt  that  we  were  a pretty  clever 
lot,  and  I believe  we  were  as  good  as  any  who 
went  before  or  came  after  us.  My  judgment 
now  is  that  the  best  of  us  all  was  Charles  Win- 
gerter,  who  was  a little  before  my  time.  In 
my  day  Charlie  Simpson,  David  Arellano,  John 
McNeilly,  Tom  Taaffe,  F.  P.  Donnelly,  Frank 
Donovan,  Jim  Dunn,  Jim  Geary,  and  a number 
of  others  turned  out  very  creditable  work  in 
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prose  and  verse,  under  the  sympathetic  guid- 
ance of  the  modest  little  man  who  was  then 
moderator  of  the  Monthly.  I have  refrained 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  this  good  man. 
because  I am  sure  he  would  prefer  to  be  left 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  study.  There  is  another 
reason.  If  I were  to  set  down  his  name  here 
in  cold  type  I could  not  say,  without  paining 
him,  the  words  of  appreciation  with  which  I 
mean  to  conclude,  and  which  I cannot  say  to 
him  too  often. 

My  old  professor  who  reminded  me  that  “a 
poet  is  born,  not  made,”  spoke  a time-worn 
half-truth,  which  doubtless  applied  very  well 
to  my  case  at  that  time.  If  I am  a poet,  which 
some  authorities  profess  to  believe  and  which 
I do  not  deny,  it  is  simply  because  I made  my- 
self one  through  perseverance,  mainly  because 
of  the  encouragement  given  me  by  the  modera- 
tor of  the  Fordham  Monthly  at  a time 
when  I needed  a kindly  word  the  most.  If  I 
am  not  a poet,  which  many  authorities  I do  not 


doubt  will  declare,  I still  owe  to  the  moderator 
of  the  Monthly  many  hours  of  joy  in  this 
life,  for  in  the  writing  of  verse  there  is  to  be 
had  a degree  of  pleasure  apart  from  any  con- 
sequent reward  of  applause  from  the  reading 
public.  It  is  a source  of  constant  satisfaction 
to  me  also  to  feel  that  my  work,  however  in- 
consequential it  may  be  reckoned  now  or  here- 
after, is  at  least  free  from  the  taint  of  eroticism 
and  pessimism  which  clings  about  much  of  the 
more  ambitious  verse  of  this  day.  Let  me 
make  this  boast,  the  credit  for  which  is  due  to 
my  Jesuit  training:  I do  not  now,  and  I hope  I 
never  may,  intentionally  write  anything  un- 
worthy to  bear  above  it  the  four  letters  which 
we  were  taught  at  Fordham  to  write  over 
every  thesis : “A.  M.  D.  G.”  And  for  this, 
whether  he  like  it  or  not,  the  old-time  modera- 
tor of  the  Monthly  must  plead  guilty. 

T.  A.  Daly,  ’gi, 

Board  of  Editors,  ’8y-’8g. 
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Elieu,  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume,  labuntur 
anni!  It’s  trite,  I know,  but  it’s  pitifully  per- 
tinent ; and  the  jubilee  of  the  Monthly  brings 
home  that  pertinence.  The  jubilee  comes,  I 
confess,  with  something  of  a shock  to  one 
whose  memories  of  Fordham  antedate  that 
same  Monthly  by  some  half-dozen  years,  and 
it  gives  him  pause.  It  calls  up  in  vivid  per- 
spective the  procession  of  the  years,  each  with 
its  moving  tale  of  dreams  foregone  and  am- 
bitions unachieved,  its  casual  joys  and  its  fra- 
grant memories.  But  it’s  a grateful  train  of 
thought  that  it  induces,  despite  an  occasional 
regret,  for  it  leads  one  into  pleasant  places  and 
calls  up  forms  and  faces  long  forgotten.  And 
the  pleasures  of  retrospection  grow  with  the 
changing  years. 

The  Monthly’s  thesis  is  just  sufficiently 
vague  to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  a reminiscent 
elder,  for  your  elder,  when  he  is  in  a reminis- 
cent mood,  loves  nothing  more  than  to  be  al- 
lowed to  wander  at  will  wherever  fancy  and 
an  erratic  memory  bid  him.  There  are  times, 
I know,  when  one  resents  being  classed  among 
the  elders,  but  in  the  face  of  brutal  facts  what 
can  one  do?  Can  I discredit  the  records  and 
deny  that  my  memory  reaches  back  to  the 
Fordham  of  a simpler  habit,  the  Fordham  that 
was  remote  and  unworldly,  that  warmed  itself 
at  a stove,  and  that  knew  not  the  Monthly? 
Yet  this  thesis  is  definite  enough,  you  will  say. 
Perhaps,  but  who  is  proof  against  temptation? 
Who  so  strong  and  so  conscious  of  his  strength 
as  to  undertake  the  beaten  course  without  fear 
of  beguiling  by-paths? 


What,  then,  has  the  Monthly  done  for  me  ? 
Seventeen  years  ago,  when  I put  away  my  blue 
pencil  and  realized  that  I had  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  an  ex-editor,  I might  have  answered 
the  question  more  glibly.  Then  the  benefits  of 
my  editorial  work  appeared  more  tangible.  For 
then  I realized,  fully  and  completely,  my  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  expressing  world-moving 
thought.  The  moving  power  of  words,  the 
crispness  of  neatly  turned  phrase,  the  mighty 
music  of  resounding  period  ; above  all,  the  com- 
pelling power  of  thought — all  these  were  mine. 
Then  I felt  my  ability  to  sway  multitudes,  to 
“lead  men’s  thoughts  the  roundabout,”  to  make 
and  unmake  destinies.  And  to  the  Monthly 
I owed  it  all — or  at  least  as  much  as  could  be 
attributed  to  external  causes.  The  Monthly 
had  been  young  ambition’s  ladder;  the  Month- 
ly had  furnished  the  outlet  for  pent-up  genius ; 
had  afforded  that  genius  an  opportunity  to 
grow  from  a thing  of  naught  to  what  it  was 
then.  All  this  I might  have  said  some  seven- 
teen years  ago.  But — ah  me,  such  virtue  in 
“but” — that  was  in  the  days  of  my  green,  un- 
knowing youth.  That  was  before  I began  my 
post-graduate  course  in  the  wide  school  of  ex- 
perience. What  the  years  have  done  to  those 
early  impressions  it  were  a pity  to  tell.  The 
disillusionment  that  comes  with  the  procession 
of  the  seasons  is  as  complete  as  it  is  pathetic. 
Ozymandias  lies  stricken  and  half  buried  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  that  stout  conviction 
of  infallibility  that  was  mine  has  been  buffeted 
into  a modest,  shrinking  thing,  doubtful  even 
of  its  own  existence. 
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But  I would  not  have  you  think  that  this 
fleeting  obsession  was  all  that  I carried  away. 
All  the  fruits  of  my  Monthly  schooling  have 
not  been  so  perishable.  Would  that  they  were. 
I can  answer  for  a pernicious  habit  of  sitting 
up  o’  nights  which  the  exigencies  of  editorial 
work  superinduced.  For  professors  then — 
whatever  they  may  be  now — were  exacting  and 
unfeeling ; and  the  printer’s  cry  for  copy  was 
insistent ; and  the  normal  waking  hours  were 
brief  and  all  too  few ; and  what  the  day  re- 
fused to  provide  had  to  be  filched  from  the 
night — and  there  you  are.  So  I learned  to  look 
for  the  blinking  of  the  stars  at  my  window 
and  to  listen  for  the  voice  of  a venerable  clock, 
long  since  silenced,  making  plaintive  music  in 
the  silence  of  the  night.  And  the  charm  of  it 
all  grew,  and  the  habit  rooted  deep  in  all  too 
responsive  soil.  And  like  the  ailanthus,  which 
you  may  hew  down  and  sear  and  uproot  and 
still  find  flourishing,  green  and  unfragrant,  it 
will  not  be  destroyed.  Even  at  this  present 
writing,  as  a glance  from  this  page  to  the  clock 
before  me  proves,  it  still  clings  resolutely  to 
life.  But  I am  not  repining.  The  plaintive 
note  in  this  confession  is  purely  conventional — 
a concession  to  the  proprieties.  I am  still  un- 
repentant. It  is  a joy  to  have  “heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight” ; there  is  peace  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  echoing  hours,  and — tell  it  not  in 
Gath — my  inmost  soul  is  grateful  to  the 
Monthly.  It  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Monthly  that  I learned  to  love  the  sweet  o’ 
the  night,  and  the  affection  has  endured. 

But  come — a truce  to  foolery.  Like  Triplett 
with  his  comedy,  let  us  be  serious.  I would 
not  have  you  think  I hold  the  Monthly  as  a 
jest.  It  has  been  to  me  too  strong  and  lasting 
an  influence  for  good  to  be  spoken  of  lightly. 
Its  benefits,  unobtrusive  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  their  activity,  are  too  many  and  too 
splendid  to  be  carelessly  dismissed.  I do  not 
intend  to  include  among  these  the  obvious 
benefits  that  of  necessity  come  to  every  student 


who  writes  for  his  college  paper.  I might, 
without  blame,  dilate  on  the  opportunities  such 
a paper  offers  to  put  to  a more  or  less  practical 
use  the  instruction  of  the  classroom ; or  I might 
dwell  on  the  profit  in  a subsequent  journalistic 
career  from  its  practice  and  discipline.  Such 
benefits  are  patent.  I recall  that  they  appealed 
to  me  even  in  my  raw,  unbaked  student  days, 
and  made  me  bend  to  the  work  with  a keener 
zest.  But  it  bore  other  fruit,  fruit  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  youth,  but  evident  to  the  backward 
glance  of  the  later  years.  Distance  and  a 
broader  view  are  needed  to  see  to  advantage 
what  is  big  and  great ; nothing  but  petty  detail 
is  discernible  at  close  range. 

There  is  a time,  I think,  in  the  career  of 
every  student  when  the  bonds  that  hold  him  to 
his  college  are  very  fragile.  Affection  of  this 
kind  is  a matter  of  growth ; it  does  not  spring 
into  being  in  a day.  It  is  a thing  that  lasts 
through  time,  and  hardy  things  are  slow  to 
grow.  Your  weed  springs  up  in  a season  and 
dies  in  a day ; your  sturdy  oak,  with  its  cen- 
turies of  growth,  outlasts  the  ages.  And  so  it 
is  with  that  lasting  love  of  a man  for  his  Alma 
Mater.  It  is  slow  to  develop  and  it  must  be 
nourished.  And  it  is  not  on  the  fixed  duties 
and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  student  that 
it  feeds  best  and  waxes  strongest.  These  make 
their  appeal  to  reason,  but,  except  in  rare  ex- 
ceptions, not  to  the  emotions.  Books  and  pro- 
fessors’ tasks  and  the  labors  of  the  classroom, 
while  they  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  stu- 
dent, have  no  word  for  his  affections.  If  he 
has  a keen  sense  of  his  duty  he  will  regard 
them  whether  they  attract  or  not;  if  he  lacks 
that — and  how  many  there  are  who  do — he 
needs  some  further  incentive,  something  that 
savors  of  play  rather  than  labor.  Tom  Saw- 
yer’s job  of  whitewashing  is  of  universal  ap- 
plication. It  is  the  things  apart  from  the  fixed 
duties  that  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  youth 
— yes,  and  to  manhood,  too.  Rip  Van  Winkle 
will  serve  for  maturity  as  Tom  and  his  friends 
do  for  youth.  College  journalism,  dramatics, 
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athletics,  and  the  hundred  and  one  lesser  activ- 
ities of  college  life  first  take  hold  of  the  stu- 
dent’s interest  and  grip  his  soul.  And  the  rest 
follows.  And  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Month- 
ly, the  special  activity  is  intellectual,  it  reacts 
on  his  studies.  It  cultivates  a studious  habit 
and  a love  for  books.  It  stimulates  thought 
and  facilitates  the  expression  of  ideas.  And 
even  though  it  occasionally  take  time  and 
thought  from  set  tasks,  in  the  main  he  is  the 
better  student  for  it,  and  he  comes  out  of  col- 
lege the  better  rounded  man. 

I speak  for  myself.  My  judgment  is  based 
on  personal  experience.  I can  well  recall  the 
time  when,  with  affection  yet  unborn,  I might 
have  drifted  away  from  Fordham  and  never 
known  my  loss.  More  than  once  I was  on  the 
point  of  doing  so.  And  I owe  it  to  my  interest 
in  the  Monthly,  and  in  dramatics  that  I did 
not.  I can  recall  to-day  my  first  realization  of 
that  interest.  I can  look  back  to  the  very  day 
— the  dusk  of  a calm  June  day  twenty  years 
ago — when  I felt  my  love  for  the  old  place 
surge  up  in  my  breast  with  startling  sudden- 
ness. Perhaps  the  suggestion  of  melancholy 
inseparable  from  the  impending  end  of  the 
year,  perhaps  the  physical  charm  of  the  place 
in  its  early  summer  beauty,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  sudden  awakening;  but  primarily 
it  was  due  to  another  cause,  my  recently  found 
interest  in  the  college  magazine  and  some  kin- 
dred activities.  That  interest  gripped  me  when 
prosaic  duty  had  failed.  That  was  the  lure 
that  won  me.  That  is  what  the  Monthly  has 
helped  to  do  for  me ; that  I consider  the  great- 
est boon  it  has  brought  me.  It  awoke  into  ac- 
tivity an  interest  that  had  been  dormant;  it 
bound  me  to  Fordham  with  a bond  that  was 
a pleasure  to  feel ; and  it  stimulated  me  to  re- 
newed effort  in  the  legitimate  business  of  the 


classroom.  And  the  affection  to  which  I awoke 
in  the  dusk  of  that  June  day  has  endured  ever 
since — it  has  more  than  endured ; it  has  grown 
in  strength  and  intensity  with  the  passing  of 
the  years. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  Monthly  has  done 
for  me;  this  the  benefit  that  looms  largest  to 
my  maturer  vision.  But  it  is  far  from  being 
all.  The  Monthly  has  brought  me  casual  joys 
a-plenty.  Even  now  the  old  numbers  that  I 
helped  to  make  attract,  and  the  memories  they 
call  up  beguile  many  an  hour.  This  occasion 
has  sent  me  back  to  my  files,  and  the  dust  of 
long  accumulation  has  been  shaken  from  the 
neglected  pages.  And  I have  hunted  my  name 
and  re-read  those  youthful  masterpieces.  And 
as  I read  I wondered  with  a growing  wonder 
at  many  things — at  the  rashness  of  youth,  at 
the  tolerance  of  superiors,  at  the  endurance  of 
institutions.  I found  and  read  my  little  first- 
ling and  tingled  again,  though  not  with  the  joy 
that  bounded  in  me  that  day  I first  found  my 
name  and  my  work  in  print.  I wonder  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  call  in  that  issue.  But 
what  matter  now?  If  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration finds  the  joy  in  the  work  that  came  to 
me,  and  finds  the  work  a bond  to  seal  him  to 
his  Alma  Mater  as  I did,  what  matter  what 
he  thinks  of  it  in  after  years? 

So  ends  my  tale.  Have  I wandered?  Per- 
haps ; but  it  is  an  elder  brother’s  privilege.  The 
temptation  has  been  great.  This  commemora- 
tion has  carried  me  back  through  the  years  and 
summoned  a host  of  fragrant  memories  which, 
like  Launcelot  Gobbo’s  conscience,  “hang  about 
the  neck  of  my  heart”  and  move  me  to  talk. 
Who  could  hold  out  against  their  insistent 
clamor?  And  who  would  if  he  could? 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe, 

Editor-in-Chief,  ’89-’90. 
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To  comply  with  the  Monthly’s  request  to 
“tell  the  younger  generation  what  writing  for 
the  Monthly  has  done  for  me  as  an  author,” 
I must  tell  the  brief  story  of  my  literary  or 
rather  historical  work,  for  whatever  success  I 
have  achieved  is  due  mainly  to  the  Monthly’s 
influence. 

Like  many  of  my  fellow  students  at  Ford- 
ham,  I was  slow  to  recognize  the  opportunities 
which  a college  magazine  affords.  During  the 
two  years  that  I spent  in  the  “Prep.”  and  dur- 
ing my  freshman  year,  I would  have  laughed 
at  a suggestion  that  I write  something  for  the 
Monthly.  But  in  December,  1899,  when  I 
was  taking  my  first  steps  in  versification,  I was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  in  the  crisp 
pages  of  the  Monthly,  fesh  from  the  printer, 
a poem  with  my  name  subscribed.  Our  profes- 
sor, Father  Ziegler,  who  kept  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  budding  poets  in  a book  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  had  contributed  this 
poem  without  my  knowledge.  I became  an  au- 
thor in  spite  of  myself.  Before  the  pleasures 
of  seeing  myself  in  print  had  worn  away,  the 
Monthly  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essay, 
short  story,  and  poem  submitted  within  a cer- 
tain time.  I wrote  an  essay  and  a poem,  and 
both  were  published.  Although  an  unsuccess- 
ful competitor  for  the  prizes,  I was  rewarded 
by  an  appointment  to  the  editorial  staff.  I give 
these  details  to  show  that  I am  indebted  to  the 
Monthly  not  only  for  my  most  effective  train- 
ing in  literary  composition,  but  also,  in  a great 
degree,  for  the  incentive  to  take  up  the  work 
.that  I have  done  since. 


A little  over  a year  after  my  graduation,  I 
came  across  a most  interesting  book  in  our  li- 
brary at  home.  It  was  entitled  “Lives  of  Dis- 
tinguished North  Carolinians,”  and  among  the 
fifteen  sketches  that  it  contained  was  a sketch 
of  the  dramatic  career  of  my  great-grandfath- 
er, Archibald  De  Bow  Murphey,  “father  of  the 
common  schools  of  North  Carolina,”  “fore- 
runner of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey,” a lawyer  and  judge,  a scholar  and  liter- 
ary man  of  classic  taste  and  attainments,  a 
legislator  of  comprehensive  intelligence  and 
patriotism,  but  in  advance  of  his  age.  As  an 
epistolary  writer,  I learned,  he  had  no  equals 
among  his  contemporaries  in  North  Carolina, 
and  during  his  last  years — years  of  struggle 
against  poverty  and  disease — he  collected  ma- 
terials for  a history  of  the  State,  for  which 
surviving  Revolutionary  officers  contributed 
their  reminiscences  of  the  war,  and  Jefferson 
and  Adams  supplied  information  sought  of 
them.  His  great  historical  collection,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  lost  for  seventy  years.  By  the 
most  remarkable  good  fortune,  the  advertise- 
ment of  a Ne.w  York  autograph  dealer  attract- 
ed my  attention  on  the  day  that  I read  this  ac- 
count of  my  ancestor.  I wrote  to  him  to  in- 
quire if  he  had  any  letters  written  to  or  by 
Judge  Murphey.  His  reply  was  almost  incred- 
ible. He  stated  that  he  had  the  bulk  of 
Murphey’s  correspondence.  I need  not  tell  how 
these  long-lost  papers  found  their  way  to  New 
York.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  many  had 
been  sold  during  a period  of  fifteen  years,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  manuscripts  intended  for 
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the  proposed  history,  and  that  I bought  all  that 
remained,  hardly  knowing  what  I would  do 
with  them. 

My  belief  that  I had  made  a discovery  of 
great  historical  value  was  confirmed  by  letters 
from  North  Carolina  historians.  One  gentle- 
man wrote  that  he  had  searched  in  vain  for 
sufficient  materials  for  a biography  of  Judge 
Murphey.  There  had  recently  been  a revival  of 
interest  in  and  appreciation  for  his  services  in 
behalf  of  public  education,  and  several  editors 
and  authors  expressed  much  pleasure  on  hear- 
ing of  his  correspondence.  The  “Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Archibald  De  Bow  Murphey,”  I was  as- 
sured, would  be  welcomed  in  North  Carolina. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I have  been  an  enthu- 
siastic student  of  North  Carolina  history  for 
the  past  four  years. 

In  June,  1904,  a few  months  after  I found 
the  Murphey  papers,  I visited  my  father’s  old 
home  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  the  beautiful  little  city 
on  Lake  Champlain.  When  fall  came  I re- 
mained in  Burlington  and  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  as  a graduate  student  in  his- 
tory and  economics.  During  the  next  year  I 
wrote  the  sketch  of  Judge  Murphey  that  ap- 
pears in  the  “Biographical  History  of  North 
Carolina.”  The  favor  with  which  this,  my  first 
contribution  to  North  Carolina  history,  was 
received  encouraged  me  to  continue  my  work. 
About  the  same  time  I began  my  thesis  for  the 
Master’s  Degree  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 
I took  for  a subject  one  upon  which  my  manu- 
script collections  threw  light,  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious,  most  perplexing,  and  most 
hotly  contested  problem  of  our  Revolutionary 
history.  For  nearly  a century  North  Carolini- 
ans have  contended  that  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, so  similar  in  spirit  and  phraseology 
to  the  Declaration  of  thirteen  months  later 
date  that  Jefferson  has  been  accused  of  plagi- 
arism, was  promulgated  by  the  people  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  May  20,  1775.  The  an- 


niversary of  the  alleged  event  is  a legal  holiday 
in  North  Carolina,  the  date  is  emblazoned  on 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State,  and  veneration  for 
it  is  so  general  and  so  profound  that  the  few 
men  in  North  Carolina  who  do  not  believe  the 
story  hesitate  to  join  the  ranks  of  its  active 
opponents.  The  evidence  is  seemingly  inexplic- 
able. 

On  the  one  side  is  the  personal  testimony  of 
eyewitnesses  of  the  disputed  events,  men  of 
unimpeachable  integrity,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
maze  of  inconsistencies  with  accepted  facts  of 
history.  Although  the  field  of  research  had 
been  explored  by  the  disputants  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  I neglected  no  source  of  infor- 
mation. The  pursuit  of  lost  trails  of  evidence 
was  of  absorbing  interest,  and  the  most  aston- 
ishing good  luck  followed  me  at  every  turn. 
My  discoveries  forced  me  to  conclude,  con- 
trary to  preconceived  opinions,  that  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  was  a myth. 

My  thesis  formed  the  basis  of  a book  pub- 
lished last  spring.  I had  hardly  began  my  in- 
vestigations when  a volume  containing  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  authority  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  made  its  appearance,  and 
my  own  work  is  designed  as  an  answer  to  it. 
In  North  Carolina,  as  I expected,  the  critics 
greeted  me  at  first  with  a storm  of  abuse,  but 
now  my  champions  are  beginning  to  come  for- 
ward. Outside  of  that  State  there  are  few  re- 
viewers who  have  not  been  convinced.  The 
controversy  still  goes  on. 

I fear  that  I have  already  written  more  than 
the  question  put  to  me  by  the  Monthly  de- 
mands. In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  “young- 
er generation”  (I  have  not  yet  reached  the  age 
at  which  I can  omit  the  quotation  marks)  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  Monthly.  In  looking 
over  my  file  of  the  Monthly  for  1899-1902, 
I am  surprised  to  find  how  many  were  the  ap- 
peals for  contributions.  The  average  student 
seemed  to  be  content  to  leave  the  making  of 
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the  Monthly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  edi- 
tors. He  supposed  that  his  contributions  would 
be  rejected,  or  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  training  and  experience  which  he  might 
gain.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  students  never  realized  that 
writing  for  a college  magazine  teaches  the  art 
of  wielding  a facile  pen,  that  it  develops  the 
imagination,  a faculty  much  neglected  by  mod- 


ern methods  of  education,  and  cultivates  a 
taste  for  literature  and  literary  work.  Three 
of  the  seven  men  besides  myself  who  were  on 
the  Monthly's  board  of  editors  in  1901-1902 
are  now  reporters  for  New  York  newspapers, 
and  I believe  that  the  others  have  occasionally 
written  for  publication. 

W.  Henry  Hoyt, 

Board  of  Editors,  ’oo-’o2. 


Jilontfjlp  Memories 

From  afar  I can  see  thro’  the  mists  of  the  past. 

My  days  at  Fair  Fordham,  from  first  unto  last; 

And  the  mem’ries  that  gather  o’erwhelm  me  with  joy 
And  regret  for  the  days  that  I spent  when  a boy. 

My  joy  is  commingled  with  sincere  regret, 

For  the  learning  and  pleasures  I ne’er  can  forget. 

But  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  mem’ries  that  glow 
Reflect  to  the  MONTHLY  of  dear  long  ago. 

When  I sat  at  my  “shrine”  in  the  Sanctum  and  wrote 
Whate’er  I could  think  of,  or  what  I could  quote. 

Tho’  my  verses  were  bad  (maybe  some  of  them  good?) 

My  interest  was  in  them,  I did  what  I could. 

And  encouragement  given  me  on  every  side. 

Helped  me  mount  on  my  Pegasus  for  a short  ride. 

But  enough  of  myself  and  perhaps  there’s  too  much, 

So  I’ll  finish  my  verse  with  a last  final  touch: 

May  the  “Monthly”  continue  its  happy  career, 

Is  the  toast  that  I give  to  its  twenty-fifth  year! 

Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88,  “Odist,” 

Board  of  Editors,  ’85-’88. 


& Jiricf  Retrospect 


Charles  Dickens,  in  his  preface  to  the  “Pick- 
wick Papers,”  gives  us  a very  interesting  picture 
of  himself  as  the  timid,  youthful  author.  He 
tells  how  he  bought  “my  first  copy  of  the  maga- 
zine in  which  my  first  effusion — dropped  stealth- 
ily one  evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, into  a dark  letter-box  in  a dark  office,  up 
a dark  court  in  Fleet  Street — appeared  in  all 
the  glory  of  print ; on  which  memorable  occa- 
sion— how  well  I recollect  it ! — I walked  down 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  turned  into  it  for 
half-an-hour,  because  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed 
with  joy  and  pride  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
street  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there.” 

How  well  the  champion  of  the  poor  has 
drawn  this  picture  of  boyish  pride  of  author- 
ship ! Human  nature  is  much  the  same, 
whether  in  budding  genius,  or  in  the  tremulous 
freshman,  who  finds  great  difficulty  in  the  use 
of  commas  and  semi-colons ; who  has  his  own 
notions  of  spelling — handing  in  his  first  com- 
position to  the  editor  of  the  college  monthly. 
For  long  days  and  weary  nights  he  has  toiled 
to  make  his  sentences  stand  upright : changing 
a word  here  and  scratching  out  an  entire 
phrase  there,  until  his  manuscript,  like  that  of 
Washington  Irving,  has  become  scarcely 
legible.  Yet  even  this  labor  has  its  own  re- 
ward as  he  gazes  upon  his  first  essay,  or  story, 
set  forth  in  all  the  boldness  of  print  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  for  all  the  world  to  read. 

When  I was  done  the  honor  of  being  placed 
on  the  staff  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  in 
1898  it  was  quite  an  achievement  for  a fresh- 
man editor  to  have  his  work  published.  The 


Monthly  then  was  a small  white-covered  pub- 
lication, with  the  name  in  maroon  lettering. 
Poems  and  essays  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
tents, though  “Among  the  Old  Boys”  contain- 
ed many  news  items  of  the  Alumni  that  made 
the  magazine  a welcome  addition  to  the  mail  of 
former  graduates.  Stories  were  practically  un- 
known, and  in  this  regard  the  Monthly  has 
made  much  progress  in  the  last  several  years ; 
for,  from  1898  to  1902,  the  utter  dearth  of 
fiction  caused  some  comparisons  with  other 
“college  journals,”  very  unfavorable  to  our 
college  paper.  During  those  four  years  the 
youthful  Lambs  and  Macaulays  loved  to  write 
many-worded  essays,  containing  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  and  embracing  a variety  of  subjects 
that  would  extend  from  a treatise  on  the  hier- 
oglyphics of  Solomon  to  a discussion  of  the 
income  tax  on  putty.  Demosthenes  and  Web- 
ster were  compared  ; the  sanity — or  insanity — 
of  Hamlet  fully  decided ; the  fundamental  in- 
fluence of  environment  upon  the  youth  of 
America  weighed  and  determined.  One  might 
find  at  that  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
an  able  discussion  of  the  novel  or  the  short 
story,  but  scarce  one  line  of  fiction. 

With  a burning  desire  to  startle  the  readers 
of  the  Monthly  with  a most  delightful  short 
story,  I seized  my  inexperienced  pen  and 
plunged  into  all  the  details  of  a very  thrilling 
narrative — about  a soldier  who  was  almost  shot 
— and  escaped — and  many  other  remarkable 
incidents  besides.  The  snow  was  still  falling 
and  the  horse  tethered  to  a tree  when  I dis- 
covered, to  my  dismay,  that  my  old  soldier 
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positively  refused  to  talk.  When  I first  at- 
tempted to  make  him  do  so,  he  persisted  in 
talking  like  a drivelling  idiot.  Furthermore,  he 
did  not  tell  the  story  of  his  adventures  to  his 
audience  in  the  inn  kitchen  with  any  connec- 
tion of  ideas.  “This  hero  of  mine,”  thought  I, 
“is  a silly  old  fool.  He  does  not  even  approach 
human  intelligence.” 

Now,  the  difficulty  of  making  a hero  talk 
like  a human  being  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  most 
unconquerable  in  amateur  fiction  ; and  it  maybe 
for  this  reason  alone  that  short  stories  have 
been  so  few  and  far  between  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly.  Through  dint  of  many  blots  and 
erasures,  and  the  consumption  of  much  time, 
I finally  succeeded,  however,  in  bringing  my 
story  on  to  the  climax,  after  which  happy  con- 
summation I handed  the  manuscript  to  the 
moderator,  who  actually  accepted  it  and  print- 
ed it  without  a change. 

Not  far  from  the  upper  falls  of  the  Bronx 
River  the  banks  of  the  stream  jut  upward  to 
meet  a hillside.  Beside  the  eddying  current, 
on  a calm,  sunny  afternoon  in  June,  with  only 
the  muffled  sound  of  the  waterfall  and  the 
song  of  the  birds  to  break  the  silence  of  the 
peaceful  forest,  I seated  myself  upon  a mossy 
rock  and  read  my  dreary  little  story  through 
and  through — and  really  enjoyed  it,  though  I 
am  sure  no  one  else  did.  I still  remember  that 
Father  C complimented  me  upon  my  fic- 

tion— and  then  laughed ! I am  puzzled  to  this 
day  to  know  just  what  he  was  laughing  at. 

There  is  a shortcoming  in  our  college  maga- 
zine that  is  apt  to  give  the  moderator  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief many  a heartache.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  students,  including  most  of  the 
editors,  refuse  to  write  one  single  line.  At 
least,  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  from  1898 
to  1902,  and  I dare  say  that  things  have  not 
changed  much  since  then.  It  is  most  discour- 
aging when  two  or  three  boys  are  compelled  to 
do  all  the  work,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  student  body  tire  of  their  literary 


efforts.  “Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,”  and 
what  the  Monthly  needed  sadly  in  those  four 
years  was  fiction,  and  a variety  of  it,  from  the 
story  of  adventure  written  by  the  small  boy  of 
Third  Division  to  the  tale  containing  a moral 
and  written  by  the  imaginative  youth  who 
smokes  his  cigarettes  in  the  First  Division 
“smoking  alley.” 

There  was  one  thing  connected  with  the  giv- 
ing out  of  the  Monthly  that  is  not  apt  to 
leave  the  memories  of  the  “old  boys.”  Down 
in  the  dark  little  shop  under  the  Second  Di- 
vision building — that  shop  where  bottles  of 
“sass”  and  many  a box  of  cake  and  candy 
sweetened  the  very  atmosphere — there  used  to 
dwell  in  days  gone  by  a genial  giant — the  dis- 
tributer of  the  Fordham  Monthly.  With 
spectacles  far  down  upon  his  nose,  he  was  wont 
to  sit  and  read  his  paper  beside  the  little  win- 
dow that  gave  somie  feeble  rays  of  light  from 
the  quadrangle.  He  would  anon  enjoy  a big 
pinch  of  snuff  to  keep  his  brain  alert;  or  else 
sigh  “Misericordia !”  when  things  grew  dull. 
But  when  the  heavy  heaps  and  piles  of  month- 
lies were  to  be  distributed  and  many  a hungry 
boy  to  be  supplied  with  sweets,  then  this  genial 
giant — this  arbiter  of  baseball — this  friend  of 
young  and  old  and  chronicler  of  the  glories  of 
olden  days,  would  give  free  vent  to  his  Celtic 
wit  and  humor,  as  he  passed  out  the  copies 
and  filled  his  little  cornucopias  of  candy  to  the 
brim.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  baseball 
prowess  of  “Bob”  Carmody  and  “Mike” 
Sweeny  and  many  other  heroes  of  bygone 
times,  from  the  much-lamented  “Hooley” — 
good,  old,  faithful  historian  that  he  was ! 
Heaven  bless  thee,  “Hooley” ! The  current  is- 
sue of  the  Monthly  might  prove  very  dull, 
but  your  stories  never  were. 

And  now  let  me  close  this  brief  retrospect 
with  the  hope  that  the  Fordham  Monthly 
may  enjoy  many  more  years  of  popularity  and 
prosperity. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin, 

Editor-in-Chief,  ’02. 


Staff  of  ’94- ’95 


IXemimscencesi 


St.  Joseph’s  Seminary, 
Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  October  io,  1907. 

Editor , Fordliam  Monthly, 

Fordham  University: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor:  Your  request  for 
an  article  for  the  jubilee  number  of  the 
Monthly  is  an  honor  which  I truly  appre- 
ciate, and  I regret  that  I find  it  impossible  to 
write  anything  for  you  just  now.  Coincident 
with  your  letter,  however,  came  the  news  that 
during  the  summer  Brother  Hallahan  had  died, 
so,  in  lieu  of  the  article  for  which  you  asked,  I 
hope  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a word  about 
my  old  friend — dear  old  Brother  Hallahan, 
whom  every  Fordham  man  who  knew  him  ad- 
mired and  loved.  I am  especially  anxious  to 
pay  my  little  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
good  old  Jesuit  lay-brother,  because  I feel 
that,  to  the  modern  Fordhamite,  the  real  man 
is  unknown. 

When  I entered  Fordham  in  September, 
1894,  Brother  Hooley — let  me  call  him  by  the 
old  familiar  name — was  in  his  prime.  Hale 
and  strong,  just  turning  his  fiftieth  year,  he 
was  a striking  figure  as  he  strode  about  the 
grounds  in  his  rusty  old  coat  looking  after 
the  workmen,  or  presided  in  his  sanctum,  the 
shop.  Then,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  he 
held  his  levee  surrounded  by  the  old  students 
who  had  come  back  to  renew  their  youth  with 
Alma  Mater.  Hooley’s  unfeigned  delight  in 
meeting  the  old  boys,  coupled  with  his  native 
courtesy,  made  these  visits  to  the  shop  the  hap- 
piest feature  of  a trip  to  Fordham.  Over  a 


bottle  of  “ginger”  and  a handful  of  “jellies” 
what  stories  these  old  fellows  would  exchange. 
Hooley’s  memory  was  remarkable.  No  mat- 
ter what  changes  time  had  wrought,  he  always 
recognized  his  boys  and  saluted  each  by  his 
Christian  name,  and  many  a hearty  laugh  he 
evoked  by  recalling  some  prank  of  college 
days  long  forgotten,  perhaps  by  the  actors. 
He  knew  the  history  of  every  baseball  game 
that  had  been  played  on  the  old  field  for  twen- 
ty years  back.  He  could  tell  you  who  made 
the  hits  and  who  the  errors,  how  many  men 
the  pitcher  struck  out,  and  who  made  the  bril- 
liant plays.  It  was  a rare  treat  to  listen  to 
the  old  man  relating  the  exploits  of  some  hero 
of  the  college  field,  for  Brother  Hooley  had 
his  heroes,  the  Carmodys,  Buck  O’Goshen, 
Dave  Orpheus,  and  the  rest.  Ah,  they  were 
the  boys  who  could  knock  the  ball  over  the 
trees  or  plant  it  on  the  old  toboggan  slide, 
and,  best  of  all,  they  were  such  fine,  manly 
fellows  all  of  them. 

But  baseball  was  not  his  only  hobby.  In 
fact,  I am  convinced  that  his  interest  in  the 
game  sprang  from  his  love  for  the  boys  and 
from  the  perennial  youth  of  his  own  big  heart. 
His  favorite  theme  was  Ireland,  her  history 
and  her  literature.  He  would  sit  in  his  chair 
and  recite  Moore’s  melodies  by  the  hour.  He 
would  talk  about  Irish  history  or  descant  upon 
the  beauties  of  Lismore  and  his  own  Black- 
water,  punctuating  his  remarks  with  prodi- 
gious whiffs  of  snuff  from  his  capacious  box. 
I almost  lost  his  friendship  once,  when  I re- 
turned from  a trip  to  Ireland  without  making  a 
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pilgrimage  to  the  Irish  Rhine.  Hooley,  how- 
ever, repudiated  that  title.  To  him  the  Rhine 
was,  rather,  the  German  Blackwater,  and  that 
expressed  his  attitude  on  all  Irish  questions. 
He  was  not  narrow-minded,  but  he  was,  above 
all  things  else,  intensely  patriotic.  The  broth- 
er’s patriotism  was  occasionally  taken  advant- 
age of  by  some  of  his  waggish  friends  among 
the  seniors,  who  would  swagger  into  the  shop 
whistling,  with  apparent  nonchalance,  the 
“Boyne  Water’’ — always,  however,  keeping 
one  eye  on  the  door  and  the  other  on  Hooley. 
The  old  man  would  stand  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  then  came  a wild  dash  for  the  stair- 
way, Hooley  pursuing  with  his  knotted  rope — 
but  always  contriving,  no  matter  how  slow  the 
flight,  to  be  just  a little  slower.  The  rope  was 
entirely  for  effect.  He  would  rather  cut  off 
his  hand  than  strike  one  of  his  boys — but  there 
was  no  “ginger  and  jellies”  that  day  for  the 
whistler. 

Brother  Hooley  left  Fordham  in  ’98,  or 
thereabouts,  and  did  not  see  the  college  again 
for  several  years.  In  the  meantime  I,  too,  had 
left  Fordham,  and  when  I returned  in  Septem- 
ber, 1902,  after  three  years’  absence,  I found 
him  again  in  the  shop,  but  he  was  not  the 
Hooley  of  old.  Broken  in  health,  the  old  spirit 
too  was  gone.  He  had  become  an  old  man,  and 
in  the  new  Fordham  he  did  not  make  friends 
easily.  The  students  respected  him,  it  is  true, 
but  changed  as  he  was,  he  did  not  inspire  in 
them  that  affectionate  regard  which  the  old 
boys  had  for  him.  He  was,  for  most  of  the 
new  fellows,  only  a poor  old  Jesuit  lay-brother 
who  had  done  his  work  and  was  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  call  that  ultimately  comes  to  all 
of  us. 


In  all  his  sufferings,  and  he  suffered  much, 
often  not  leaving  his  room  for  weeks,  he  was 
a true  son  of  St.  Ignatius,  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining. This  and  a certain  subdued  recol- 
lection as  of  one  who  saw  the  future  and  stood 
ready  to  meet  it  reverent  and  unafraid  were  the 
new  notes  in  his  character.  Otherwise,  to  those 
who  had  known  him  in  his  prime  he  was  still 
the  same.  To  us  he  embodied  all  that  was 
truest  and  best  in  the  Fordham  spirit.  In  his 
conversation  and  in  his  bearing  upon  all  occa- 
sions he  had  ever  inspired  in  us  a love  for  old 
Fordham  and  for  the  high  ideals  for  which  our 
Alma  Mater  stands.  Indeed,  I often  think 
that  old  Brother  Hooley,  with  his  simple  dig- 
nity, his  native  wit  and  eloquence,  his  pure 
ideals,  and  his  love  for  Fordham,  exerted  as 
strong  an  influence  in  the  moulding  and  devel- 
opment of  character  among  the  students  as  did 
any  member  of  the  college  faculty. 

This  letter  is  longer  than  I thought  of  mak- 
ing it,  Mr.  Editor,  but  Brother  Hooley  was 
very  dear  to  me  personally,  and  his  name  is 
linked  with  some  of  the  happiest  associations 
of  my  college  days.  Brother  Hooley — the 
Fordham  Brother,  he  was  called  at  Worcester, 
where  he  spent  his  last  days — had  hoped  to 
die  at  Fordham.  Though  that  consolation  was 
denied  him  and  his  mortal  remains  do  not  rest 
in  our  little  cemetery,  his  memory  will  live  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

I am,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  McCormick, 

Editor-in-Chief,  ’04. 
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Mr.  Stanley  J . Quinn,  Editor  Fordham  Month - 
ly,  Fordham,  N.  Y 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

I am  very  much  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  entertaining  number  for  Octo- 
ber, to  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  adding  my 
little  mite  of  support  in  the  way  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. In  perusing  its  most  interesting 
pages,  I came  across  a little  poem,  “A  Strip  of 
Old  Maroon,”  concerning  which  the  editor  ex- 
presses himself  as  being  desirous  of  knowing 
the  name  of  the  composer  of  this  song. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I am  unable  to  enlight- 
en you  in  any  particular  upon  this  point,  but  I 
thought  that  possibly  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
you  to  ask  the  question,  “Who  was  it  that  gave 
the  color  of  maroon  to  St.  John’s  College?” 

There  are  certain  episodes  transpiring  in 
daily  life  that  in  a measure  tend  to  make  his- 
tory, whether  it  be  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  a family,  a State,  or  a nation;  and  similar 
circumstances  tend  to  make  up  the  little  history 
of  a college  world.  Things  transpire  that  be- 
come noted  in  some  particular,  pass  into  college 
history,  become  part  of  the  curriculum  of  col- 
lege information,  like  the  names  of  celebrated 
scholars,  who  have  gone  through  the  institution, 
and  are  the  full  works  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, as  it  were,  of  inspiration  for  after  gen- 
erations, and  the  present  generation  does  not 
stop  to  think  or  give  much  heed  to  the  effects 
of  those  events. 

It  has  been  my  intention  on  several  occasions 
to  write  on  this  subject  of  old  maroon, 


but  somehow  or  other,  in  the  busy  trend  of 
business  affairs,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  take 
it  up.  The  reading  of  your  poem  in  your  Oc- 
tober issue  brought  the  matter  to  my  mind 
seriously,  and  I positively  assure  you  that  it  is 
with  no  ideas  of  a desire  to  be  either  egotistical 
or  presumptuous,  but  simply  as  a very  import- 
ant matter  of  college  history,  that  I attempt 
to  tell  something  about  your  college  color. 

Away  back  in  ’74,  and  prior  to  that  time, 
which  is  now  a generation  past  and  gone, 
“magenta”  was  the  Fordham  color. 

This  color  was  also  claimed  by  Harvard 
University,  and  there  was  a very  strong  rivalry 
between  our  college  and  this  noted  university 
for  the  possession  of  the  color.  For  reasons 
that  have  now  escaped  my  memory,  Fordham 
laid  very  strong  claims  for  the  right  to  use  the 
color  on  the  breasts  of  the  costumes  of  their 
baseball  nines,  and  a similar  strong  claim,  as 
stated,  was  made  by  Harvard.  The  matter  was 
to  be  settled  by  a series  of  baseball  games,  the 
victors  to  have  the  right  to  use  the  color,  and 
the  vanquished  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  it. 
Fordham  won  out  on  several  occasions,  but 
still  Harvard  would  not  give  up.  This  was  the 
situation  in  1874,  when  the  Rev.  William 
Gockeln  became  the  president  of  Fordham, 
succeeding  the  Rev.  Fr.  Shea,  of  blest  and 
happy  memory.  All  the  members  of  the  facul- 
ty and  all  the  students  of  the  various  divisions 
were  summoned  one  afternoon  to  the  playroom 
of  the  first  division,  or  what  we  called  the  new 
building,  and  which  is  now  your  present  gym- 
nasium, on  the  ground  floor. 
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The  object  of  this  gathering  was  to  intro- 
duce the  new  reverend  rector  to  the  college  and 
for  him  to  introduce  his  ideas  of  the  regime 
under  which  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  insti- 
tution. It  was  rather  a novel  and  startling  in- 
novation in  those  days  to  meet  the  new  presi- 
dent. Many  things  were  discussed  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  the  late  Rev.  William  Dunphy,  then 
a student  of  the  class  of  ’75,  acted  as  secretary, 
being  an  expert  shorthand  writer.  There  may 
be  some  little  details  with  regard  to  this  meet- 
ing that  may  not  be  absolutely  correct,  but  if 
the  minutes  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
college  are  still  in  existence,  these  statements 
can  be  verified  as  to  their  accuracy.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  one  of  the  questions  that  were  dis- 
cussed was  that  of  choosing  a new  college  col- 
or. Many  colors  were  suggested  and  combi- 
nations of  colors  were  discussed,  but  were 
dropped  one  after  tbe  other,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  used  by  other  colleges,  or  the 
colors  themselves  were  not  pleasing  to  the  ma- 
jority. It  looked  for  a little  while  as  though 
the  difficult  question  would  be  put  aside  for 
want  of  a satisfactory  choice. 

When  the  matter  was  at  a standstill,  your 
humble  servant,  with  fear  and  trepidation  in 
his  heart,  arose  and  proposed  that  maroon 
should  be  the  college  color.  I was  asked  what 
maroon  was,  and  the  only  way  I could  explain 
it  was  that  it  looked  something  like  claret  wine 
with  the  sun  shining  through  it,  but  I said  that 
if  I was  given  time  I would  produce  a piece  of 
maroon  ribbon.  So  I was  accorded  that  privi- 
lege, and  I wrote  to  my  sister  at  home  to  send 
me  a piece  of  maroon  ribbon  and  velvet.  These 
samples  came  along  in  due  course  of  time  and 
were  submitted  to  the  committee,  which  was 
appointed  at  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting, 
and  without  any  formality,  the  color  as  sub- 
mitted was  pleasing.  It  received  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee,  was  adopted,  and 
has  since  been  the  color  that  has  carried  Ford- 
ham  through  many  a victory  on  the  baseball 


field  and  in  the  football  contests,  and  has  always 
been  a credit  wherever  it  has  appeared.  As  a 
coincidence  in  connection  with  this  subject,  it 
is  but  a short  time  ago,  while  looking  through 
my  library,  that  I ran  across,  in  a book,  the 
piece  of  silk  that  was  sent  to  me  at  that  time, 
from  which  I cut  a strip  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee. I have’  laid  it  away  carefully  some- 
where, and  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest  to 
you  to  have  a piece  of  that  silk,  I will  try  and 
find  it  and  send  you  the  same.  I attached  the 
piece  of  velvet  to  my  badge  at  that  time  and 
still  have  it. 

You  will  pardon  the  time  that  I have  taken 
in  giving  this  little  historical  sketch,  but  I felt 
that  it  would  be  an  interesting  fact  for  you  to 
know,  and  although  I am  not  governed  by  any 
ideas  of  egotism,  yet  there  is  a little  personal 
satisfaction  in  it,  and  I cannot  help  but  say  that 
I would  feel  gratified  as  an  old  Fordham  boy 
of  the  class  of  ’75  to  have  it  known  to  the 
younger  generations  that  this  color  of  maroon 
was  not  something  that  grew  out  of  the  dim 
past  of  our  honored  college,  but  was  rather  a 
modern  creation. 

In  reading  over  the  articles  in  your  October 
number,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  some  of 
the  distinguished  scholars  that  have  gone  out 
from  Fordham  in  the  8o’s,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  some  of  the  boys  who  made  the  campus  and 
the  corridors  ring  with  their  voices  back  in  the 
70’s,  would  only  write  up  some  of  their  little 
reminiscences,  it  would  make  interesting  read- 
ing, for  I think  there  are  some  things  that 
transpired  in  those  days  that  have  never  been 
equalled  since.  If  some  one  would  write  up 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  Benroit  case  and 
also  the  stirring  events  of  the  Sazerac  affair 
with  Ned  O’Brien,  of  Toledo,  O.,  I think  it 
would  make  the  boys  of  the  present  generation 
think  that  they  are  having  a comparatively 
quiet  time.  Fraternally  yours, 

Stephen  A.  Wall,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Class  of  ’75. 
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Not  quite  two  years  ago  the  students  of 
Fordham  assembled  in  University  Hall  to  say 
a hearty  God-speed  to  their  departing  rector, 
who  then  at  the  behest  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff was  setting  his  face  towards  the  British 
West  Indies  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
administrator  apostolic  of  Jamaica.  On  Oc- 
tober the  29th  the  students  of  Fordham  again 
assembled  in  the  same  hall  to  bespeak  an 
equally  hearty  welcome  to  their  same  former 
rector,  but  yesterday  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
bishop,  and  to  offer  him  their  warm  congratu- 
lations. That  their  welcome  to  Bishop  Collins 
was  hearty,  and  their  felicitations  warm,  no 
one  who  stood  in  the  hall  that  morning  and 
heard  the  volley  of  applause  that  greeted  the 
familiar  form  as  it  passed  down  the  long  aisle, 
will  deny.  There  was  no  uncertain  sound 
either  in  their  plaudits  or  in  the  sentiments 
voiced  by  the  speakers  of  the  morning.  The 
place  Bishop  Collins  had  won  in  their  hearts 
when  in  their  midst  as  rector  was  still  strongly 
held  by  him,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  words 
spoken  to  him  on  his  departure  two  years  since 
were  more  than  sounding  brass.  The  academy 
in  his  grace’s  honor  was  opened  by  an  address 
of  welcome  delivered  by  John  W.  Clancy,  ’09. 
He  said  in  part : “The  number  of  students  as- 
sembled here  attest  to  the  interest  felt  on  this 
occasion.  The  place  and  the  purpose  of  our 
assembly  are  in  temselves  sufficient  to  prompt 
feelings  of  happiness  and  joy.  Here  in  this 
spacious  hall  we  are  met  to  congratulate  him, 
whom  we  are  here  to  welcome,  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  bishopric.  And  yet  we  cannot  find 
it  in  our  hearts  to  congratulate  him  personally. 
We  feel  that  personal  felicitation  would  be  out 


of  place  and  unacceptable,  for  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  he  is  all  too  loyal  to  the  spirit  of 
St.  Ignatius  and  too  humble  in  heart  to  wel- 
come his  call  to  episcopal  honors.  The  ex- 
amples of  the  illustrious  Laynez  and  the  saint- 
ly Francis  Borgia  would,  we  are  certain,  be 
followed  by  Bishop  Collins  if  he  permitted  his 
own  wishes  to  have  weight  in  this  matter  of 
his  consecration.’’ 

Mr.  George  C.  Denneny,  To,  read  a Latin 
paper — and  be  it  said  it  was  well  read — that 
was  simple  yet  elegant  withal.  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Larkins,  Gi,  gave  a Latin  poem. 

At  the  close  of  the  academy,  Bishop  Collins 
ascended  the  platform  and  in  a brief  speech 
gave  expression  to  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
royal  welcome  shown  to  him.  He  said  that 
the  day  was  to  him  like  judgment  day,  but  with 
this  difference : that  now  he  was  hearing  only 
good  things  about  himself.  He  referred  to  the 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  yesterday  and  the 
honors  extended  to  him  as  the  greatest  he  had 
experienced,  yet  for  all  that,  he  said,  the  warm, 
homely  reception  tended  him  by  Fordham  im- 
pressed and  delighted  him  more  by  far,  and  the 
remembrance  of  it  would  always  be  to  him  a 
sweet  memory.  The  exercises  were  fittingly 
closed  by  a brief  address  of  the  Rev.  Rector 
of  the  University,  who  heartily  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  grace,  of  granting  a holiday  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  with  a promise  of  another 
in  the  near  future. 

So  closed  a day  which  both  bishop  and  stu- 
dents will  delight  to  recall  in  the  afterwhile,  a 
day  that  has  filled  up  one  more  bright  page  in 
the  notable  history  of  Fordham’s  past. 
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WHAT  ho!  Wake  the  slumbering  cymbals, 

The  silence  of  Memory  break, 

Let  music  of  harps  and  of  tymbals 
Bid  trumpet  and  fanfare  awake, 

Let  glad  and  triumphant  rejoicing, 

To  heaven,  resounding,  ascend, 

A pride  and  a happiness  voicing. 

That  welcomes  a father  and  friend. 

Two  winters  and  summers  have  vanished 
Since  he  answered  the  Call  of  the  Cross, 

And  the  solace  of  Time  has  scarce  banished 
The  grief  that  we  felt  at  our  loss. 

But  to-day,  as  we  greet  him,  returning, 
Repining  and  sadness  have  fled. 

At  Love’s  altar  is  joyfully  burning 
A flame  that  has  never  been  dead. 

We  greet  him  first  as  we  sped  him. 

As  priest  and  as  father  and  friend, 

But  since  God’s  loyal  service  has  led  him 
To  heights  that  new  dignities  lend. 

We  hail  the  full  priestly  fruition. 

But  deference  scarcely  is  more. 

For  the  title  is  but  recognition 

Of  a worth  that  we  knew  long  before. 

Through  a path  that  was  rough  and  unready, 
He  has  followed  the  seraphim  light, 

And  his  faith  has  been  constant  and  steady 
As  stars  of  the  tropical  night. 

And  as  message  of  hope  and  salvation 
Has  been  spoken  where’er  he  has  trod. 

He  is  called  to  a loftier  station 
To  be  shepherd  and  “Angel  of  God.” 

As  his  office  is  higher  and  purer, 

May  his  power  and  his  goodness  increase, 

May  his  priesthood  be  nobler  and  surer, 

May  he  find  in  his  God  perfect  peace. 

Where  the  Cross  of  the  South  meets  the  ocean, 
A talisman  nebulous  pearled. 

With  loyal  and  constant  devotion 

May  he  forward  the  Cross  of  the  World. 

What  ho!  Wake  the  slumbering  cymbals, 
Bid  trumpet  and  fanfare  awake. 

Let  music  of  harps  and  of  tymbals 
The  silence  of  Memory  break. 

Let  glad  and  triumphant  rejoicing 
To  heaven,  resounding,  ascend, 

A pride  and  a happiness  voicing. 

That  welcomes  and  honors  a friend. 


Stanley  J.  Quinn,  '08. 
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V.  Silent  Sam. 

“Speaking  of  Jonah  and  the  whale,”  re- 
marked Mr.  Knutti,  with  a smile  of  intelli- 
gence that  gave  him  an  unnatural  appear- 
ance, “reminds  me  of  a fish  I once  caught 
at” 

“The  subject,”  interrupted  Mr.  White- 
choker,  “will  now  be  fish ; a rather  scaly  sub- 
ject, it  is  true,  but  nevertheless” 

“Nowadays,”  Mrs.  Kite  broke  in,  “it  takes 
a detective  to  find  a fish.  Why,  when  my 
poor  husband  was  alive,  as  many  times  as  he 
went  fishing,  I never  yet  saw  him  bring  any- 
thing home.” 

“I’ve  got  a book  about  a defective,”  put  in 
the  landlady’s  youngest  son ; “his  name  was 
Old  Chief  Brady.” 

“Pooh !”  exclaimed  the  landlady’s  youngest 
daughter,  “He  was  nothin’  to  Sherlock 
Homes.” 

A hush  fell  on  the  gathering.  The  after- 
supper conversation  had  been  going  on  for 
full  fifteen  minutes,  and  never  a word  from 
Truthful  Thomas.  All  eyes  turned  expectant- 
ly toward  him,  and  they  did  not  turn  in  vain. 

“Sherlock  Holmes,”  began  the  president  of 
the  Saphira  Society,  “was  but  the  product  of 
an  author’s  brain.  He  was  a fake — an  impos- 
sibility. Give  me  the  live  flesh  and  blood 
detective  every  time.  Now  I can  tell  you  of 
a real  detective,  who  makes  this  Holmes  per- 
son look  like  a gloom.” 

“Who  was  it?”  eagerly  asked  the  lady  from 
Boston. 


“Silent  Sam,”  said  Truthful  Thomas,  “who 
had  the  honor  of  being  my  uncle.” 

“Why,  I never  heard  of  him,”  said  Miss 
Devine. 

“Of  course,  you  didn’t,”  said  Truthful 
Thomas  in  pitying  tones.  “Do  you  think  he 
was  such  a fool  as  these  grand-stand  detec- 
tives ? Certainly  not ! Sam  was  a Secret 
Service  man.  Secret,  mind  you.  He  didn’t 
get  up  on  a barrel  and  shout  all  he  knew  to  the 
gaping  multitude.  It  didn’t  pay.  ‘Tom,’  he 
used  often  to  say  to  me,  ‘you’re  the  only  man 
that  knows  my  doings.  Don’t  breathe  the 
news,  Tom.  Keep  it  dark  till  I’m  dead  and 
gone.’  And  to  you,  my  friends,  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  hear  the  won- 
drous deeds  of  Silent  Sam.” 

He  paused  dramatically. 

“Well  I remember,”  he  continued,  “the 
trapping  of  the  notorious  criminal,  Constant 
Crooke.  Crooke  was  employed  in  the  print- 
ing rooms  of  the  Transflumenal  Ticket  Co., 
of  Brooklyn,  which  furnished  the  tickets  for 
the  L.  A.  Johnson  Seasick  Railway  at  Coney 
Island.  One  day  I received  a telegram 
from  Mr.  Tipe,  the  president  of  the  firm,  in- 
forming me  that  two  thousand  of  Johnson’s 
tickets  had  been  stolen,  that  Crooke  was  gone, 
and  that  he  wanted  advice.  In  answer  I wired 
him  these  words : ‘Silent  Sam,  53  West  Forty- 
first  Street.’  It  chanced  that  I had  an  ap- 
pointment to  dine  at  my  uncle’s  house  that 
very  day,  and  so  I was  present  when  Mr. 
Tipe  arrived.  When  he  had  seated  himself 
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and  partially  calmed  his  nerves,  my  uncle 
bowed  and  said:  ‘Mr.  Tipe,  I presume.  State 
your  case,  sir.’  As  I remarked  before,  my 
uncle  was  a man  of  few  words ; his  brain  was 
bigger  than  his  mouth.” 

“Which  evidently  is  not  a family  character- 
istic,” remarked  Mr.  Whitechoker.  Truthful 
Thomas  ignored  this  insinuation  and  contin- 
ued : 

“The  president  of  the  Transflumenal  gave 
him  the  facts,  and  eagerly  awaited  his  reply. 
Silent  Sam  said  nothing,  but  suddenly  jumped 
from  his  seat  and  rushed  to  his  desk.  Ner- 
vously he  took  out  a strange  tin  box,  and, 
having  eaten  a quantity  of  its  contents,  sank 
back  into  his  chair.  The  dose  seemed  to  daze 
him,  and  Mr.  Tipe  became  alarmed  at  his 
seeming  lifelessness,  but  I hastened  to  assure 
him  that,  as  I knew  from  experience,  this  was 
my  uncle’s  way  of  thinking.” 

“What  was  in  the  box?”  asked  Mr.  Knutti. 

“A  concoction  known  as  Phordhamhash,” 
replied  the  speaker.  “It  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent brain  food.  Well,  to  continue : Silent 
Sam  soon  recovered,  and,  telling  his  client  to 
return  the  following  Sunday,  bade  him  good- 
bye. I asked  my  uncle  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  and,  for  answer,  he  took  another  dose 
of  hash,  and  fell  into  a reverie.” 

“Thereby  breaking  his  skull,”  suggested 
Mr.  Knutti. 

“I  left  him  to  his  thoughts,”  continued  the 
speaker  unheeding,  “and  returned  home,  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  coming  of  Sunday. 
During  the  week  I saw  little  of  my  relation. 
On  one  occasion  I met  him  leaving  the  Man- 
hattan end  of  Williamsburgh  Bridge.  ‘Well,’ 
said  I,  ‘what  news?’  ‘Very  little,’  said  he. 
‘However  I have  heard  that  Crooke  has  been 
seen  almost  daily  at  Johnson’s  Railway.  Now 
if  I can  get  evidence  to  prove  this,  the  man  is 
ours.’ 

“At  last  the  long-looked-for  day  arrived. 
My  uncle  and  I sat  awaiting  Mr.  Tipe.  ‘Tom,’ 


suddenly  exclaimed  Silent  Sam,  ‘run  around 
to  the  nearest  newsstand  and  buy  a copy  of 
to-day's  Times.’  I was  off  like  a flash,  and 
in  exactly  one  minute  twenty-three  seconds 
had  returned  with  the  paper.” 

“Phenomenal!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Sprint,  the 
new  boarder,  a representative  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
“Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  distance  to 
the  newsstand?” 

“Two  blocks,”  said  Truthful  Thomas.  “As 
I entered  my  uncle’s  door,  a foot-step  sounded 
on  the  stair.  ‘I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised,’ said  Uncle,  ‘if  that  were  our  friend 
now.’  A second  later  Mr.  Tipe,  his  face 
bearing  the  marks  of  a week’s  worry,  stepped 
into  the  room  and  sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 
Anxiously  he  inquired  for  news.  In  answer 
my  uncle  picked  up  the  paper  I had  brought, 
and  spread  the  illustrated  section  out  before 
us.  On  the  first  page  was  a picture  portray^ 
ing  a scene  at  Coney  Island  on  a hot  day. 
To  the  left  could  be  seen  Johnson’s  Railway, 
and  there,  just  in  the  act  of  entering,  was 
Constant  Crooke!” 

“Extraordinary,”  fervently  cried  Mrs.  Foth- 
ergill. 

“Mr.  Tipe,”  continued  Truthful  Thomas, 
“stood  aghast.  ‘But,’  he  said,  ‘I  had  no  idea 
Crooke  would  use  the  tickets ; I thought  he 
would  sell  them.’  Silent  Sam  smiled. 
‘Things,’  said  he,  ‘usually  happen  opposite  to 
our  expectation.  I will  have  the  man  in 
jail  to-morrow.  Good  day,  sir.’ 

“When  he  had  gone,  my  uncle  interpreted 
my  inquiring  look,  and  said:  ‘You  see,  Tom, 
the  first  thing  I did  was  to  hold  a consultation 
with  Crooke’s  medical  adviser.  I soon  found 
out  that  our  man  was  afflicted  with  chronic 
Rollercoasteritis  (some  physicians  call  it  Tob- 
boganoids).  The  only  cure  for  this  disease 
is  a number  of  rides  on  a railway  such  as 
Johnson’s.  I perceived  at  once  that  whenever 
he  felt  an  attack  coming  on  he  would  rush 
post  haste  to  Coney  Island  for  the  cure.  Now 
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to  take  such  a medicine  in  large  doses  neces- 
sarily entailed  great  expense.  Hence  the  theft 
of  the  tickets.’  ‘But,’  I objected,  ‘how  did 
you  know  that  you  should  find  the  culprit’s 
picture  in  this  morning’s  Times?’  ‘That,’ 
said  my  uncle,  ‘is  a secret  of  the  science  of  de- 


duction, which  I have  spent  my  life  in  study- 
ing out,  and  I would  not  tell  it  at  any  price.’ 
And  so,  my  friends,  the  world  has  lost  a 
priceless  secret,  the  unequalled  deductive 
methods  of  Silent  Sam.” 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’ii. 


'Cfje  Jforiifjam  jflontfjlp 

R drum  nor  clarion’s  notes  thy  worth  proclaim, 

No  glittering  train  of  courtier  and  page 
Attends  thy  steps;  thy  glorious  heritage 
Of  golden  deeds  no  minstrel’s  songs  acclaim. 

When  thou  didst  seek  the  laurel-wreath  of  fame, 

And  for  that  crown  a bitter  struggle  wage, 

Naught  didst  thou  dream  that  in  some  future  age 
Poets  in  deathless  verse  would  praise  thy  name. 

But  since  upon  thy  efforts  Fortune  deign’d 
To  smile  propitious  and  extend  her  aid, 

A glorious  future  rises  on  thy  sight, 

Fraught  with  new  honors  that  will  never  fade. 

Full  five  and  twenty  years  have  dawn’d  and  wan’d, 
Thy  goal  is  won;  thou’st  gained  Ambition’s  height. 

Joseph  S.  Taaffe, 

Board  of  Editors  03 -‘04. 


Sanctum 


WITH  this  issue  the  Monthly  en- 
ters upon  its  twenty-fifth  year. 
In  November,  1882,  it  first  saw 
the  light  as  a publication  embodying  all 
the  essential  features  of  a college  magazine. 
To-day  it  looks  back  along  the  milestones  of 
its  long  journey  and  attempts  to  recall  as  best 
it  may  the  friends  and  supporters  it  encount- 
ered on  the  road. 

The  task  is  at  once  a pleasant  and  a sad 
one.  Some  of  those  in  whose  aspiring  minds 
it  first  took  birth  are  here  to  welcome  and 
congratulate  it  on  its  maturity.  Some  who 
have  won  renown  in  the  arena  of  the  world’s 
life  have  hastened  to  bring  their  message  of 
hope  and  friendship,  and  some  who  in  the 
older  days  have  known  the  difficulties  and 
trials  that  surround  literary  success  have  even 
given  of  their  experience  to  forward  the 
Monthly’s  aspirations.  But  there  are  many 
gaps  in  the  line.  The  lettering  on  the  mile- 


stones is  sometimes  dulled  by  other  duties  or 
by  distance,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  dark- 
ened by  the  Great  Shadow. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Monthly  is 
well  satisfied.  The  generous  and  hearty  re- 
sponse it  has  encountered  in  most  quarters 
has  made  it  forget  what  it  wishes  to  obliter- 
ate. It  has  been  given  new  strength  by  the 
knowledge  that  time  and  distance  and  the 
more  imperative  demands  of  business  have 
not  dulled  the  hearts  of  Fordham’s  sons.  It 
has  found  that  the  ties  which  bind  in  college 
are  not  entirely  broken  by  the  world’s  wear, 
but  that  seemingly  forgotten  in  the  press  of 
other  things  they  lie  quiescent  ready  to  be 
energized  and  vivified  when  occasion  demands. 

As  we  have  remembered  the  past,  let  us 
look  to  the  future.  Let  us  hope  that  when 
another  quarter  century  shall  have  sped  its 
course,  the  sons  of  to-day  will  be  even  more 
loyal  than  the  sons  of  yesterday.  May  the 
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Monthly  that  recalls  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  birth  find  that  Fordham  has  made  as 
much  if  not  more  progress  in  the  latter  as  in 
the  former  half  of  its  life. 

May  it  see  every  ambition  that  we  now  cher- 
ish only  in  our  hearts  a thing  of  reality.  May 
it  find  Fordham  the  largest  and  finest  Ca- 


tholic University  in  the  world.  May  it  see 
the  maroon  which  may  still  give  life  to  its 
cover  waving  proudly  over  a college  which 
will  stand  for  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
athletics,  in  study,  and  in  principle.  Such 
is  its  prayer  on  its  twenty-fifth  birthday. 


Ccfjoes  from  tfjc  Sestet’s  J?eUs 

“ Beaut  ” 


His  clothes,  when  we  first  saw  him, 
Were  composed  of  two-inch  checks ; 
His  shirt,  as  I remember, 

Was  of  pink,  with  purple  specks; 
His  hat  was  jauntily  aslope 
Upon  his  flowing  locks, 

And  a gorgeous  yellow  hatband 
Put  to  shame  his  orange  socks. 

His  voice  was  low  and  gentle, 

And  he  never  dared  to  swear, 

He  thought  athletics  vulgar, 

And  for  smoking  didn’t  care ; 

His  nails  were  manicured  each  night 
Ere  he  retired  to  bed, 

He  sprinkled  sachet  on  his  coat 
And  perfume  on  his  head. 

He  never  touched  a baseball, 

And  for  football  he  thought  less ; 

His  most  acute  diversion 
Was  in  checkers  or  in  chess. 

Yet  despite  these  imperfections 
And  shortcomings  on  his  part, 

The  boys  soon  grew  to  like  him, 

For  they  found  he  had  a heart. 


I remember  when  Bill  Harris 
“Flunked”  exams  and  quit  the  squad, 
Our  “Beauty,”  as  we  called  him, 

Paid  a tutor  from  his  wad, 

And  when  Jack  Dunn  got  typhoid, 

And  they  hurried  him  away, 

Old  “Beauty”  went  to  see  him 
And  sent  flowers  every  day. 

The  day,  I think,  was  Friday, 

And  Pm  sure  the  month  was  May, 
And  we  were  walking  up  the  street 
In  an  aimless  sort  of  way; 

On  the  corner,  with  his  cronies, 

Stood  an  ugly-looking  brute. 

He  sized  us  up  as  we  approached, 

And  then  he  spotted  “Beaut.” 

At  first  he  merely  laughed  aloud, 

And  nudged  his  nearest  pal, 

And  Beauty  said  some  word  in  French 
That  sounded  like  “canal,” 

But  finding  that  his  victim 
Didn’t  tumble  to  his  game, 

Our  friend  of  pugilistic  pose, 

Got  off  a nasty  name. 
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Bill  Harris  made  a leap  for  him, 

But  “Beauty”  caught  his  sleeve. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “it’s  my  affair, 

He  meant  ME,  I believe.” 

And  then  he  shed  his  coat  and  hat, 
Walked  straight  up  to  his  man, 

Just  ducked  in  time  an  awful  “right,” 
And  then  the  fight  began. 

No  longer  will  I care  to  judge 
A “sissy  boy”  on  sight. 

“Beaut”  wasn’t  long  on  common  sense, 
But,  Christmas,  he  could  fight. 

I ’ve  seen  a Kansas  cyclone, 

And  I’ve  heard  tornadoes,  too, 

But  the  way  that  dude  of  ours  raised  dust 
Beat  all  I ever  knew. 


Jfyuvvp  Up 

Of  course,  New  York’s  the  only  place 
Where  life  is  not  a pain, 

The  other  towns  were  only  built 
To  make  this  fact  more  plain. 

There  is  one  local  habit  though, 

Which  all  must  deprecate — 

Whate’er  you  do  in  Gotham  town, 

It’s  hurry  up — and  wait. 

Your  train  will  leave  at  half-past  three, 
Your  watch  says  just  five  past, 

You  streak  down  Broadway  on  the  run, 

And  hope  your  wind  will  last. 

You  strike  the  Subway  out  of  breath, 

Sit  half  an  hour  in  state, 

You  curse  your  luck  and  wonder  why, 

You  hurried  up — to  wait. 

You  have  your  tickets  for  the  show, 

But  stay  too  long  down  town, 

You  bolt  your  supper,  slight  your  mail, 
Dress  like  a quick-change  clown, 


His  uppercuts  were  perfect, 

In  pugilistic  light; 

His  footwork  was  a marvel, 

And  his  ducking  “out  of  sight”  ; 

And  when  his  man  went  down  and  out 
Beneath  a storm  of  blows, 

“Beaut”  looked  him  over  carelessly, 

And  then  put  on  his  clothes. 

We  didn’t  mind  the  sporty  suit, 

Nor  eke  the  two-inch  checks; 

We  didn’t  mind  his  new  pink  shirt, 

Bestarred  with  purple  specks ; 

We  didn’t  mind  the  Rah  ! Rah  ! hat, 

Nor  perfumed,  wavy  locks, 

For  a chap  with  a punch  like  a battering  ram 
Can  even  wear  ribald  socks. 

Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08. 


ti  WBait 

You  call  for  her  right  on  the  dot, 

She  comes  down  one  hour  late, 

You  see,  perhaps,  the  second  act — 

You  hurried  up — to  wait. 

A subway  line  is  planned  in  haste, 

To  Brooklyn,  wild  and  far, 

And  bonds  are  issued  overnight 
And  sold  way  under  par. 

The  contract’s  let  within  a week, 

But  at  the  final  date 

The  thing’s  postponed  for  eighteen  years — 
They  hurried  up — to  wait. 

When  good  New  Yorkers  leave  New  York, 
For  good — which  means  when  dead — 
And,  thinking  of  roof-garden  days, 

Seek  happiness  o’erhead, 

When  they  run  up  the  Golden  Stairs, 

And  bang  the  Pearly  Gate, 

Let’s  hope  they  are  not  ALL  obliged 
To  hurry  up — and  wait. 
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Mike  Kelly  had  a friend  named  Pete, 
Who  envied  Kelly’s  fame, 

When  Kelly  did  some  famous  feat, 
He’d  try  to  do  the  same. 

When  Kelly  swam  from  Maine  to  Kent, 
Pete  raised  poor  Kelly’s  bid, 

He  swam  around  the  continent — 

Like  Kelly  did. 

Young  Kelly  was  a football  star, 

And  played  a corking  game, 

But  Pete’s  great  plays  as  quarterback 
Put  Kelly  quite  to  shame. 

The  line  seemed  like  a pack  of  cards, 
When’er  Pete  through  it  slid, 

He  drop-kicked  ninety-seven  yards — 
Like  Kelly  did. 


Now  Kelly  went  to  Fordham  U, 
And  Peter  followed  soon ; 

He  never  rose  till  ten  o’clock, 

From  Christmas  until  June. 

He  got  all  night  permissions, 

And  accepted  every  “bid,” 

He  lived  on  pate  de  fois  gras — 
Like  Kelly  did. 

He  had  a suite,  six  rooms  and  bath, 
He  had  a valet,  too; 

He  had  his  meals  served  at  his  bed, 
He  rowed  on  Fordham’s  crew  ; 

He  never  SAW  a textbook,  but 
He  was  the  “candy  kid” ; 

He  got  one  hundred  every  month — 
Like  Kelly  did. 


Wo? 

“Who  will  wear  the  medal  for  sewing  at  the 
end  of  the  year?” — (Extract  from  esteemed 
contemporary.) 

There’s  an  awful  question  pending, 

Oh,  it’s  quite  a bally  row, 

It’s  a problem  quite  heart-rending, 

There’s  cold  sweat  on  every  brow, 

All  the  place  is  in  a furor 
Over  every  “latest  rumor,” 

And  there’s  not  a bit  of  humor 
In  the  situation  now. 

Girlish  hearts  have  all  stopped  beating, 
Girlish  cheeks  are  paled  with  care, 

One  and  all  are  wild,  entreating 
That  they  may  the  trophy  bear. 

“Who,  oh,  who?”  they  cry,  imploring, 
“Who  will  win  our  praise  adoring, 
Who  will  win  at  clothes-restoring, 

Who  the  Sewing  Medal  wear?” 


jFootball 


Rensselaer  “Poly”  0;  Fordham  12. 

Fordham  opened  its  home  season  yesterday 
at  Fordham  Field  with  an  easy  victory  over 
Rensselaer  Poly  by  a score  of  12  to  o.  The 
Troy  boys  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  line  of 
Fordham  for  any  substantial  gains,  except  on 
a few  occasions  toward  the  close  of  the  second 
half.  Scaffort  played  a hard  game  for  Poly, 
his  plunges  netting  most  of  the  visitors’  gains. 
The  Bronx  collegians  excelled  in  all-round 
work,  showing  skill  in  the  new  game  and  using 
straight  football  tactics  to  good  advantage. 
Several  pretty  plays  were  pulled  off  in  clever 
fashion  by  the  winners.  Captain  Gargan  made 
a run  of  forty  yards  on  a fake  kick,  carrying 
the  ball  to  Rensselaer’s  twenty-five-yard  line. 
The  forward  pass  and  on-side  kicks  were  prev- 
alent throughout  the  contest,  Fordham  execut- 
ing the  forward  pass  in  first-class  style  on  two 
occasions,  the  first  enabling  McCarthy  to  land 
the  pigskin  behind  the  goal  posts  for  the  first 
score  of  the  game.  Consistent  and  long  gains 
were  made  by  Geary,  Scanlon  and  Coffey, 
whose  heavy  and  speedy  work  broke  up  the 
enemy’s  line  of  defence.  Captain  Wood  at 
quarterback  played  a hard  and  fast  game  for 
his  team,  which  appeared  to  grow  stronger  as 
the  game  wore  on,  playing  faster  as  the  time 
limit  was  neared. 

• 

Siskind  showed  up  in  good  form  at  right 
end,  running  down  punts  in  fine  style  and  re- 
covering the  ball  on  short  kicks.  The  con- 
test was  clean  and  fast,  both  elevens  playing 


a spirited  and  aggressive  game.  Rensselaer 
opened  the  contest,  booting  the  hide  into 
Geary’s  hands,  who  returned  it  fifteen  yards, 
and  Coffey  followed  with  a like  number  on  the 
next  play.  Fordham  added  another  substantial 
gain  on  an  end  play,  Geary  travelling  for  thirty 
yards.  The  forward  pass  failed  and  the  visit- 
ors took  the  pigskin,  resorting  to  punting  after 
failure  to  punch  holes  in  Fordham’s  defence. 
Fordham’s  halfbacks  came  into  play,  covering 
twenty-five  yards  between  them.  After  a 
couple  of  attacks  on  the  line,  Gargan  punted, 
sending  the  ball  behind  the  posts  for  a touch- 
back.  Rensselaer  booted  the  hide  back  into 
her  enemy’s  territory,  recovering  it  later  on 
Fordham’s  failure  at  the  on-side  kick. 

Inability  to  gain  gave  the  hide  to  the  Bronx 
lads  on  Rensselaer’s  twenty-five-yard  line, 
where  Captain  Gargan  tried  for  a drop  kick, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  Fordham  recovered 
the  hide  on  the  kick  out,  and  on  the  second 
play  the  forward  pass  was  pulled  off  in  clean- 
cut  fashion  by  Coffey  and  McCarthy,  the  latter 
making  the  first  score,  which  was  followed  by 
Captain  Gargan  kicking  the  goal. 

Fordham  opened  hostilities  in  the  second 
half,  but  Siskind  recovered  the  pigskin  on  a 
fumble  by  the  visitors.  Fast  work  was  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Bronxonians,  and  the  Troy 
eleven  could  not  withstand  the  vigorous  on- 
slaught of  the  opposing  backfield,  Geary,  Scan- 
lon, and  Coffey  ripping  up  the  line  for  big 
gains,  until  Coffey  was  shoved  over  after  three 
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minutes  of  playing  for  the  second  touchdown, 
Captain  Gargan  kicking  the  goal.  Fordham 
had  the  oval  on  Poly’s  twenty-yard  line  when 
time  was  called.  The  line-up: 


Fordham. 

Rensselaer. 

McCarthy 

. .L.E.  . .. 

Fitzpatrick 

. .L.T.  . .. 

Guyer 

Collard,  Callahan.  . 

. .L.G.  ... 

Booth 

McKenna 

. . Cen.  . .. 

Orton 

. .R.G.  ... 

Lynch  

. .R.T.  . , 

Siskind 

. .R.E.  . , 

H.  Gargan 

..Q.B..,. 

Wood 

Geary,  F.  Gargan. 

. .L.H.  . .. 

Scaffort 

Scanlon 

. .R.H. . .. 

Thorney 

Coffey,  McCaffrey. 

. .F.B. . . 

Smith 

Score — Fordham, 

12  Rensselaer,  0.  Touch- 

downs — McCarthy, 

Coffey. 

Goals  from 

touchdowns — H.  Gargan  2. 

Referee — Mr. 

Fauver,  Oberlin. 

Umpire- 

— Mr.  Thorne, 

Haverford.  Time 

of  halves- 

— 15  minutes. 

— New  York  Press. 


Franklin-Marshall  5 : Fordham  57 

Playing  a whirlwind  game  and  under  ideal 
football  conditions,  Fordham  gained  a not- 
able victory  over  the  Franklin  and  Marshall 
eleven  yesterday  at  Fordham  Field  by  the 
score  of  57  to  5.  This  was  the  first  meeting 
of  the  two  colleges  on  the  gridiron,  and  the 
spectators  saw  a fast  and  spirited  game, 
which  kept  'them  on  their  mettle  throughout 
the  contest.  The  game  was  fast,  and  excellent 
team  work,  aided  by  some  spectacular  indi- 
vidual playing,  succeeded  in  bringing  supre- 
macy to  the  New  Yorkers,  who  played  too 
fast  a game  for  the  Pennsylvanians.  Al- 
though clearly  outplayed,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall showed  grit  and  determination  and  kept 
at  it  with  spirit  and  aggressiveness. 

Straight  football,  intermingled  with  open 
and  spectacular  work,  kept  the  enthusiasm  of 


the  spectators  at  a high  pitch.  Both  elevens 
worked  the  forward  pass  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, alternately  losing  and  gaining  by  the 
play.  Franklin  and  Marshall  was  totally  un- 
able to  penetrate  Fordham’s  invulnerable  de- 
fence. They  were  successful,  however,  on 
three  successive  occasions  in  executing  the 
forward  pass.  Fordham  demonstrated  skill 
in  the  fine  points  of  the  game,  utilizing  the 
on-side  kick  and  runs  and  passes  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

Geary,  for  Fordham,  was  the  fleetest  and 
quickest  individual  on  the  gridiron.  His  total 
score  of  points  for  the  game  ran  up  to  twenty- 
five,  and  he  could  be  seen  chasing  across  the 
field  with  the  ball  safely  tucked  under  his  arm 
in  runs  from  twenty  to  eighty  yards.  Only 
once  did  he  fail  to  gain,  and  that  was  when 
he  essayed  a quarterback  play.  On  the  first 
line-up  of  Fordham  the  pigskin  was  handed  to 
Geary,  who  ran  sixty  yards  for  a touchdown 
after  one  minute  of  play.  Captain  Gargan 
figured  prominently  in  the  team  work  of  the 
Fordhamites,  doing  some  hard  and  sharp  tack- 
ling. Fordham’s  success  in  the  forward  pass 
was  largely  due  to  the  splendid  work  of  Left 
End  McCarthy,  who  was  always  on  the  spot 
at  the  opportune  moment.  Lynch  and  Coffey 
did  some  heavy  line  bucking  and  were  potent 
factors  in  the  defensive  work.  The  feature 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall’s  playing  was  the 
booting  of  Lynch,  whose  kicking  helped  to 
keep  the  ball  away  from  the  goal  posts  on 
several  occasions.  For  Fordham,  Captain 
Gargan  proved  himself  an  adept  at  kicking 
goals  from  touchdowns  and  a good  distance 
gainer  by  his  punting. 

Fordham  started  the  ball  for  Franklin  and 
Marshall’s  goal,  and  the  visitors,  after  failure 
to  pierce  the  line,  punted.  On  the  next  play 
Geary  went  flying  in  and  out  between  the  blue 
jerseys  and  never  stopped  until  behind  the 
posts,  Captain  Gargan  kicking  the  goal. 
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Franklin  and  Marshall  again  renewed  the  bat- 
tle, and  Captain  Gargan  returned  it  ten  yards, 
Geary  following  with  twenty  more.  The  for- 
ward pass  was  then  pulled  off  in  first-class 
style,  McCarthy  carrying  the  pigskin  to  the 
five-yard  line,  when  Coffey  was  pushed  over 
on  the  next  play.  With  another  touchdown 
in  sight  the  ball  was  fumbled  by  Fordham,  re- 
sulting in  a touchback.  Coffey  caught  the 
punt-out  and  returned  it  ten  yards. 

The  next  play  was  most  spectacular.  Mc- 
Carthy caught  the  ball  on  a long  and  high  pass 
from  Geary  and  carried  it  behind  the  posts  for 
a touchdown.  With  the  score  running  up  at  a 
rapid  pace,  Franklin  and  Marshall  proved 
game  and  sent  the  hide  whirling  down  the 
field,  where  it  landed  in  the  hands  of  the  alert 
and  ever  ready  Geary,  who,  with  splendid  in- 
terference, traversed  the  length  of  the  field  for 
another  touchdown.  The  visitors  were  dazed 
at  the  quickness  of  the  play.  A vicious  on- 
slaught of  the  line  sent  Coffey  over  for  anoth- 
er touchdown,  Gargan  kicking  the  goal.  The 
half  ended  with  the  ball  in  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall’s possession  on  Fordham’s  forty-yard  line. 

In  the  second  half  Lynch,  for  Fordham, 
ran  the  ball  back,  and  on  the  next  play  Geary 
ran  seventy-five  yards  for  the  opening  touch- 
down of  the  final  half,  Captain  Gargan  being 
prominent  in  splendid  blocking.  Fordham 
started  the  ball  rolling,  the  visitors  returning 
it  ten  yards.  Punting  was  resorted  to  and 
Geary  advanced  the  hide  for  twenty  yards. 
Frank  Gargan  used  the  on-side  kick  here  to 
good  advantage,  McCaffrey  picking  up  the  ball 
and  making  another  touchdown.  The  kick  for 
goal  was  blocked.  Gargan  kicked  off,  and  at 
this  period  of  the  battle  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall showed  up  in  its  best  play  of  the  after- 
noon. The  forward  pass  was  used  to  splen- 
did advantage,  bringing  the  ball  down  into 
dangerous  territory  for  Fordham.  Another 
forward  pass  proved  their  undoing,  as  Geary 


leaped  into  the  air,  snatched  the  ball  and 
swept  down  the  field  through  his  opponents 
for  another  touchdown,  Gargan  kicking  the 
goal. 

Persistent  attempts  by  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall to  work  the  forward  pass  and  onside 
kick  made  two  more  touchdowns  easy  for 
Fordham.  The  Pennsylvanians  scored  their 
lone  touchdown  in  the  last  two  minutes  of 
play.  They  punted  to  Fordham’s  five-yard 
line,  and  when  an  on-side  kick  was  blocked  a 
Franklin  and  Marshall  man  fell  on  the  ball  be- 
hind Fordham’s  goal  posts.  The  goal  was  not 
kicked.  The  line-up : 


Fordham. 

Franklin 

& Marshall. 

McCarthy 

. L.E 

Lynch  

. L.T 

Orton,  Callahan  . . . 

. L.G 

. .Van  Winkle 

McKenna 

. Cen 

Bright 

Collard 

.R.G 

Fitzpatrick 

.R.T 

McCaffrey 

.R.E 

H.  Gargan,  Geary  .Q.B 

Baer 

Frank  Gargan 

. L.H 

Heilman 

Geary,  H.  Gargan.  . 

.R.H 

Jones 

Coffey 

.F.B 

Score — Fordham, 

57;  Franklin  and  Mar- 

shall,  5.  Touchdowns — Geary  5,  Coffey  2, 
McCarthy,  McCaffrey,  PI.  Gargan,  Heilman. 
Goals  from  touchdowns — H.  Gargan,  7. 
Referee — Mr.  Thorpe,  Columbia.  Umpire — 
Mr.  Garvin.  Head  linesman — Mr.  Glennon. 
Time  of  halves — 20  minutes. — N.  Y.  Press. 

Georgetown  0 ; Fordham  26. 

Fordham  defeated  Georgetown  yesterday  at 
Fordham  Field  before  a large  crowd  by  the 
score  of  36  to  o.  The  home  team  clearly  out- 
played the  visitors,  who  put  up  a snappy  and 
spirited  contest  in  the  face  of  defeat.  A total 
of  31  points  was  made  in  the  first  period  of 
twenty-five  minutes,  due  to  quick  and  fast 
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playing  by  the  Fordhamites.  TJie  failures  of 
forward  passes  and  on-side  kicks  kept  the  ball 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  the  other, 
though  the  visitors  were  seldom  able  to  make 
any  substantial  gains.  Fordham’s  defence  was 
formidable,  and  fully  up  to  the  mark,  George- 
town being  unable  to  make  any  headway 
against  the  line. 

Georgetown’s  line  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  vicious  onslaught  of  Fordham’s  backs, 
Scanlon  repeatedly  ramming  through  and  tear- 
ing up  the  opposing  defence.  Moran  put  up 
a hard  and  gritty  game  for  the  visitors,  figur- 
ing in  many  sharp  and  pretty  tackles  and 
breaking  up  plays  directed  against  his  side  of 
the  line.  Fordham’s  ends  were  fast  under 
punts,  and  in  handling  open  field  plays  the 
Fordhamites  were  more  proficient  than  the 
Washingtonians.  McCarthy  pulled  off  some 
clever  work  in  executing  the  forward  pass, 
his  good  work  tallying  a touchdown  on  a nice 
catch  over  the  heads  of  the  opponents,  be- 
sides netting  substantial  gains  on  several  occa- 
sions. Frequent  fumbles  characterized  the 
opening  plays,  both  sides  being  unable  to  hold 
on  to  the  pigskin. 

The  offence  of  Georgetown  did  not  show 
any  great  power,  the  backs  lacking  steam  and 
the  necessary  speed  for  hard  plunging  against 
Fordham’s  line.  They  succeeded  in  tearing 
holes  on  two  successive  occasions  in  the  sec- 
ond half,  but  Fordham’s  secondary  defence 
prevented  any  large  gains.  Georgetown  con- 
fined most  of  her  plays  to  line  bucking  and 
booting  the  hide,  not  using  the  forward  pass 
or  on-side  kick  to  any  extent.  Line  plays, 
combined  with  plenty  of  open  field  work,  ac- 
counts for  Fordham’s  scoring,  superb  inter- 
ference aiding  the  successful  execution  of 
the  open  work  and  being  responsible  for  the 
long  distances  gained  by  the  runner.  Geary 
showed  up  in  his  old-style  form  and  enlivened 
the  spectators  by  bis  deerlike  running  and 
splendid  following  on  interference.  The  punt- 


ing of  Captain  Gargan  was  a big  factor  in  the 
battle,  as  he  invariably  sent  the  hide  travelling 
for  long  distances,  and  Siskind  was  there 
ready  to  tackle  the  catcher  on  the  spot. 

The  game  opened  when  Georgetown  sent 
the  pigskin  sailing  into  Geary’s  hands,  and, 
after  unsuccessful  attempts  at  line  bucking, 
Gargan  booted  the  hide.  The  visitors  lost  the 
ball  on  their  second  play  on  a fumble  and 
Geary  punted  the  leather  for  Fordham.  An 
unsuccessful  forward  pass  resulted  in  McCar- 
thy’s grabbing  on  to  the  ball,  only  to  have  it 
lost  again  on  a fumble.  Georgetown’s  backs 
proved  unable  to  break  through  for  the  nec- 
essary distance  and  Fordham  recovered  the 
spheroid.  On  the  next  play  Gargan  snapped 
the  hide  to  Geary,  who,  in  quick  time,  zig- 
zagged in  and  out  through  the  Blue  and  Gray 
for  eighty  yards  and  Fordham’s  first  score, 
Gargan  kicking  the  goal.  The  oval  was  sent 
whirling  into  the  enemy’s  territory,  where  a 
fumble  enabled  the  Fordhamites  to  sweep 
down  and  force  Thompson  over  his  own  line 
for  a safety. 

Successive  rushes  by  Scanlon,  Coffey,  and 
Gargan  brought  the  ball  down  in  George- 
town’s territory,  when  Coffey  was  pushed  over 
for  another  score,  Captain  Gargan  kicking  the 
goal  at  a difficult  angle.  The  pigskin  was  sent 
sailing  down  the  field  by  Gargan  and  returned 
by  Thompson  for  ten  yards.  Fordham  re- 
covered the  leather  on  a fumble  and  then  be- 
gan a crossfire  on  the  enemy’s  line.  The  fleet 
Geary  was  given  the  ball  on  Georgetown’s 
thirty-yard  line,  and  with  Coffey’s  splendid  in- 
terference tucked  the  oval  safely  behind  the 
posts. 

After  the  kick-off  McCarthy  caught  the  ball 
on  a forward  pass  and  continued  to  the  goal. 
The  next  score  was  due  to  the  successful  exe- 
cution of  the  forward  pass.  The  half  ended 
with  a score  of  31  to  o. 
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The  second  half  was  more  evenly  fought. 
Siskind  carried  the  ball  over  for  the  only  score 


of  the  half.  The  line-up: 

Georgetown.  Fordham. 

McLaughlin  L.E McCarthy 

Moran  L.T Fitzpatrick 

Todd  L.G Collard 

Cullen  Cen.  . .McKenna,  Barrett 

Scott  R.  G Orton 

Vilsack  R.T....  Lynch,  Baldwin 

Miller  R.E  Siskind,  McCafferty 

Stuart Q.B H.  Gargan 


Thompson  L.H Geary 

Fitzgerald  R.B Scanlon 

Dutcher  F.  H ...  Coffey,  F.  Gargan 

Score — Fordham,  36;  Georgetown,  o. 
Touchdowns — Geary,  Coffey,  McCarthy,  2; 
Siskind.  Safety — Thompson.  Goals  from 
touchdown — H.  Gargan,  4.  Referee — Mr. 
Thorp,  Columbia.  Umpire — Mr.  Hatch, 
Williams.  Linesman — Mr.  Condon.  Time 
of  halves — 25  and  20  minutes. — New  York 
Press. 


Jforbfjamensta 


Editor,  For-dementia: 

Dear  Sir  : I am  a young  man,  good  look- 
ing, and  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  Un- 
fortunately I am  affected  with  an  intermittent 
loss  of  memory,  which  usually  attacks  me  in 
the  morning  immediately  before  breakfast.  It 
is  so  bad  that  I often  forget  things  I have 
heard  thousands  of  times,  much  to  my  own 
chagrin  and  the  amusement  of  my  friends. 
Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  that  might  bring 
my  memory  back?  Anxiously, 

C.  S.  B.  C. 

Ans. : The  best  remedy  the  editor  can  sug- 
gest is  college  football  taken  in  large  doses. 
If  it  doesn’t  bring  your  memory  around  com- 
pletely it  may,  at  least,  bring  it  half  back. — 
[Ed.  For-dementia. 

Jake  Keller— Fordham,  ’08,  Quinlan,  ’08. 
But  he  couldn’t  see  through  Ugarte’s  cane, 
could  he,  Leslie? 

What’s  the  matter  with  Fitz?  Gray! 
Gray-matter?  No. 


Will  Ginn  ever  stop  supplying  matter  for 
this  column?  Sitting  in  his  room  studiously 
employed  in  reading  some  famous  author’s 
latest  work,  he  murmured:  “She  came  down 
the  street  in  a ‘brough-ham’ — say,  what  is  a 
brough-ham?”  “Not  two  syllables,  Ginn; 
just  one;  brougham.  Did  you  get  it?”  re- 
plied his  room-mate.  “Oh,  yes,  I know,” 
came  the  answer ; “it’s  one  of  those  carriages 
you  go  to  funerals  in ; an  open  ‘cabooch.’  ” 
Everybody  fled  and  Ginn  read  on  undisturbed. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating 
Society,  it  was  moved  that  a committee  be 
appointed  to  wait  on  our  Rev.  Vice-President 
and  decide  on  the  time  the  Society  should 
meet.  A committee  of  five  was  to  be  appoint- 
ed. An  immediate  objection  was  registered 
by  our  worthy  friend,  who  said : “Gentlemen, 
I move  that  this  committee  be  so  appointed  as 
to  be  evenly  distributed  among  the  boarders 
and  day  scholars.”  And  when  we  laughed 
he  indignantly  cried : “I  don’t  see  anything 
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ROBERT  SOUTHWELL. 


THIS  illustrious  man  was  born  at  St.  Faith’s, 
Norfolk,  about  1561,  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  Catholic  family.  Obedience 
to  his  parents,  docility  to  his  teachers,  and  gen- 
tleness to  all,,w6n  him  every  heart,  and  enabled 
him  in  his  youth  to  more  than  realize  the  high 
hopes  entertained  of  him  as  a child. 

Even  during  his  earlier  years  he  seems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  one  desire  alone — to  de- 
vote his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  God.  His 
father,  recognizing  his  religious  tendencies,  sent 
him  to  Paris.  While  there  the  young  man  de- 
termined to  enter  some  religious  order,  but  was 
undecided  for  some  time  whether  to  become  a 
Carthusian  or  a Jesuit  Eventually  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  was  re- 
fused admittance  on  acount  of  his  youth.  This 
refusal  so  pained  him  that  he  resolved  hence- 
forth to  forsake  parents  and  kindred,  and  spend 
his  whole  time  in  solitude  and  prayer.  This 
resolution  he  kept  faithfully  until  his  eighteenth 
year,  when  he  was  received  as  a novice  into  the 
Society  His  noviceship  was  passed  mainly  at 
Tournay,  whither  he  had  been  sent  from  Rome. 
From  Tournay,  returning  to  Rome,  he  entered 
upon  the  course  ol  philosophy  and  theology,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  so  brilliantly  that, 
after  completing  his  studies,  he  was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  English  college  there. 

In  1586,  at  his  earnest  request,  he  was  sent  as 
missionary  to  England;  for  it  was  there  he  felt 
he  was  needed  most.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a presentiment  that  he  was  to  die  a martyr’s 
death,  for  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Rome  he 
said^  “I  go  to  die  a glorious  death  for  Christ.” 

At  the  time  of  Father  Southwell’s  arrival 
there  were  but  two  Jesuits  in  the  whole  of 
England.  So  vindictive  indeed  was  the  hatred 
of  Elizabeth  for  everything  Catholic  that  priests 
were  obliged  to  go  about  disguised  as  gal- 
lants of  the  day,  with  feathers  in  cap  and 


falcon  upon  wrist.  But  Father  Southwell 
scorned  this  disguise,  and  went  about  in  the 
simple  habit  of  his  order.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, of  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  Armada  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  became,  if  possible, 
stricter  than  before,  and  Father  Southwell’s 
friends  no  longer  allowed  him  to  appear  in 
public. 

He  now'  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Arundel,  one  of  the  few  Catholics 
of  noble  family  remaining  in  England.  Here 
his  life  was  one  of  greatest  seclusion.  He  lived 
in  a room  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  house, 
and  moved  about  with  the  greatest  caution  lest 
he  should  be  heard  by  some  unfriendly  servant. 
As  time  went  on  he  felt  that  he  would  soon  be 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  all 
too  soon  were  his  feelings  verified.  But  when 
he  learned  that  his  betrayer  was  Ann  Bellamy, 
one  from  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  expect 
kindness  and  affection,  his  tender  heart  was 
pierced  with  grief.  Like  so  many  others,  in  that 
reign  of  terror,  she  had  fallen  away  from  the 
faith  of  her  fathers,  and  was  bribed,  or  rather 
forced,  to  reveal  Father  Southwell’s  hiding-place 
by  one  Topcliffe,  a sheriff  of  Elizabeth,  a man 
whose  name  was  synonymous  with  crime  and 
licentiousness. 

Of  all  the  minions  gathered  about  the  Queen, 
Topcliffe  was  by  far  the  worst — the  worst  in 
all  the  name  implies.  If  a person  was  to  be  tor- 
tured more  than  ordinary  it  was  to  Topcliffe  he 
was  assigned;  if  there  was  a deed  to  be  done 
requiring  more  cruelty  than  usual  in  its  execu- 
tion, it  was  Topcliffe  who  did  it.  And  in  the 
hands  of  such  a man  as  this  the  gentle  South- 
well  fell ! He  was  taken  to  the  home  of  the 
cruel  persecutor,  and  tortured  nigh  unto  death. 
After  several  years’  close  confinement,  when  he 
had  become  so  emaciated  he  could  hardly  stand, 
he  was  brought  before  Elizabeth  and  arraigned 
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to  laugh  at.”  We  hereby  appoint  the  “Candy 
Kid”  to  explain  why  we  laughed ! 

We  were  speaking  of  Independence  Day 
when  one  of  the  fellows  said : “I  saw  a fine 
pyrotechnic  display  last  Fourth.  Oh,  it  was 
a dandy.”  “You  ought  to  see  the  one  we  had,” 
said  B-L-D-W-N,  “we  had  all  sorts  of  pyro- 
tactics.” 

A recent  discussion  in  chemistry  brought  to 
light  Eagan’s  ability  in  discovering  new  acid. 
He  affirms  that  there  is  an  acid  which  is 
known  as  “Narragansett  Acid.” 

So  the  original  Joseph  P.  A.  D.  S.  Hey- 
dorf  has  gone  from  our  midst.  Good  luck, 
Joel! 

Tom  Mernin  is  going  to  apply  for  a job 
as  “grass  keeper”  in  Bronx  Park. 

I knew  the  “Fitz  Sisters”  had  to  get  in 
“right”  during  the  summer.  They  now  deal 
in  a certain  place  called  “Smith  and  Grey.” 
“Should  Old  Acquaintance  Be  Forgot,”  “It’s 
All  Right  In  The  Summer  Time !” 

“Whenever  you’re  in  debt,  pay  like  a man.” 
F.  I.  E.  in  his  speech  to  the  restaurant  men  of 
N.  Y. 

“Say  Mac,  what  have  we  in  history  this 
afternoon?”  McD-N-D  “woke  up”  and  said  se- 
riously: “A  lot  of  chemistry.”  Talk  about  de- 
scending from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

Our  assistant  manager  of  football,  common- 
ly called  “Smoke,”  endeavored  to  get  the  best 
of  a Pittsburgh  stogie.  He  fought  with  it 
gallantly  for  awhile,  but  it  got  the  better  of 
him.  He  gurgled,  turned  pale,  then  fled  from 
the  room.  We  told  him  that  blueberries 
sauced  with  cod  liver  oil  or  oatmeal  and  lard 
was  good  for  it,  and  he  hurled  many  things 
at  us  for  our  trouble.  Oh,  “A  life  on  the  ocean 
wave”  isn’t  the  only  thing  that  makes  you 
want  to  die,  is  it,  Tom? 

Tracey  has  a new  way  of  spelling  ha!  ha! 
He  spells  it  thus : H-A-H-,  H-A-H  ! ! Will 
some  one  please  “get”  him  ? 


Geary  is  going  to  sing  for  us  at  Christmas. 
He  will  sing,  with  a lily  in  his  hand,  the  well- 
known  “Christmas  CAROL.” 

Nothing  like  having  some  one  to  watch  you 
when  you  play  ball,  is  there,  Giant?  Don’t 
you  love  to  have  the  ball  hit  to  you  then,  so 
that  you  can  be  a hero?  It  isn’t  true  about 
J'M  M-H-N-Y  getting  that  telegram,  is  it, 
Johnnie?  Tough  luck  if  it  is,  Giant.  You’ll 
have  to  take  to  a life  on  the  “FLO”wing  deep. 

Eddie  Dugan,  the  famous  little  jockey,  was 
being  discussed  when  Ginn  asked : “Oh,  is  he 
the  coon?”  “No,”  replied  our  basketball 
manager,  Fair  Joe,  “he’s  a white  boy.”  “Oh, 
yes,”  said  Ginn,  “his  brother  is  the  coon !” 

Baldwin  says  that  he  doesn’t  like  the  “cog- 
name,”  “Bull.” 

Sad  Bells  ! Sad  Bells  ! ! And  then  some 
more.  “Romeo  has  gone.  Now  who  will 
turn  out  the  electric  lights  about  8 P.  M.  and 
give  us  an  excuse  for  not  knowing  the  mor- 
row’s lessons  ? Cruel  fate  ! But — what’s  the 
use  ? Good-bye,  Romeo.  Our  crew  man  has 
gone.  Farewell. 

“Candy”  McParlan  has  been  appointed  Cus- 
todian of  the  Geography  Department  in  Soph- 
omore. 

Geary  wants  to  know  what  kind  you  smoke, 
Feeny.  He  says  you  bat  one  thousand  in 
the  H-T-A-R  League. 

Haggerty  doesn’t  believe  we  have  ghosts 
over  in  the  graveyard.  I'll  bet  he  won’t  go 
through  there  on  a Friday  night. 

Our  old  friend  George  McCoy  has  gone  to 
Cornell,  where  he  is  going  to  study  “Forestry” 
and  “Elocution.”  Seven  hours  a week  was 
too  much  for  his  delicate  constitution,  so  he 
changed  to  more  agreeable  surroundings. 

Ned  Clancy  was  down  to  see  us  beat  R.  P. 
I.  He’s  a banner  student  at  that  University 
now.  He  looks  well. 

Paul  Spadoni  was  with  us  for  a few  hours 
the  other  day.  He  is  preparing  a new  Anglo- 
German  tragedy  of  seven  acts  and  thirty-two. 
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scenes,  entitled : “The  Restaurant’s  Revenge, 
or  Maybe  it  Was  Thus.” 

Count  Alex  was  walking  along  “The  Ave- 
nue” the  other  day,  when  he  bethought  him 
that  he’d  like  to  ride  home.  Seeing  a num- 
ber of  cabs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
he  stopped  a passing  newsboy  and  said:  “Boy, 
call  me  a cab,  and  I’ll  give  you  a quarter.” 
“All  right,”  said  the  youngster,  “give  me  the 
quarter  first,  though.”  No  sooner  had  the 
Count  complied  with  his  wishes,  than  the  little 
urchin  looked  at  him  and  said : “Say,  Boss, 
you’re  a cab.”  And  Alex  could  not  catch 
him. 

At  last  Siskind  has  been  discovered.  “He’s 
a Savage.” 

Dunnigan,  of  last  year’s  Junior  Class,  has 


been  employed  as  the  model  for  the  “College 
Men”  posters. 

Say,  Conway,  did  you  see  Bill  Barry  since 
“Retreat  Thursday”?  You  want  to  be  mighty 
careful  whom  you  bring  to  the  Colonial. 

P-I-L-T-A-Y  was  playing  the  game  of  his 
life.  He  heard  the  signal  given  and  he  knew 
he  was  to  take  the  forward  pass.  The  ball 
was  snapped,  P-L  darted  forward  and  turned 
to  catch  the  spinning  oval.  Just  as  he  had 
his  hands  on  it  and  pictured  himself  making  a 
wonderful  run  for  a touchdown,  the  opposing 
half  hit  him,  and  sent  him  spinning.  P-L 
jumped  up,  cried  out  to  the  referee,  “INTER- 
FERENCE,” and  wondered  why  the  fellows 
laughed.  J.  F.  W.,  To. 


Inaugural  &tforeg£  at  Qtfje  Jforbljam  jWetucal  ££>cfjool,  i£>ept.,  1907, 
bp  Militant  5-  ^’^ulltban,  JH.B.,  H1LJ£.,  Professor 
of  Constitutional  Hato,  etc.,  jforbfjam  Hato  Retool. 


May  it  please  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  learned  professors  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  Fordham  University,  and  you, 
my  fellow  students,  I wish  to  tender  my  grate- 
ful sentiments  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me 
through  your  erudite  Dean  of  addressing  you 
to-day.  Your  kind  invitation  reached  me  only 
a few  days  since,  and  owing  to  the  absorbing 
character  of  the  work  in  which  I have  been  en- 
gaged until  yesterday,  I have  been  unable  to 
appropriate  necessary  time  and  thought  in 
preparation  for  these  opening  exercises.  By 
extending  your  indulgence  to  the  desultory  re- 
marks begotten  of  hurried  thought  which  I 
have  to  offer,  you  will  increase  my  indebted- 
ness to  your  kindness. 

Since  entering  this  noble  edifice  in  which 
you  are  destitied  to  peruse  the  lore  of  Aescu- 
lapius, I have  been  impressed  with  its  spe- 
ciousness, its  facilities  for  anatomical  and  lab- 
oratory work,  this  splendid  lecture  theatre, 


and  the  elaborate  equipments  for  research  and 
study.  I desire  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
good  fortune  which  places  you  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  eminent  professors  whose  long  ar- 
ray of  names  does  honor  to  your  announce- 
ment for  1907-1908. 

The  profession  whose  threshold  you  have 
crossed  has  a glorious  past  and  looks  to  you 
for  its  future.  It  has  been  adorned  by  phi- 
lanthropists and  afflicted  by  quacks.  Its  lead- 
ers have  numbered  the  noblest  of  men,  and 
many  of  its  stragglers  have  been  most  despica- 
ble. It  has  been  criticised,  justly  and  unjust- 
ly, by  those  who  strove  to  improve  and  by 
those  who  sought  advertisement,  by  scientists 
and  by  charlatans,  by  savants  who  were  se- 
rious, and  by  dullards  who  were  notorious. 
The  criticism  itself  occasionally  revealed  wis- 
dom, but  more  generally  disclosed  ignorance; 
but  whether  it  emanates  from  the  forum  or  the 
temple  or  rests  upon  a half  truth  or  a whole 
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falsehood,  you  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it 
and  not  be  discouraged  by  either  its  source 
or  its  emphasis. 

Some  days  since  a pastor  of  the  chosen  race, 
speaking  from  a pulpit  in  this  city,  and  during 
a sermon  incident  to  the  most  sacred  festival 
held  by  his  congregation,  arraigned  the  medi- 
cal profession  for  its  lack  of  skill  and  its 
mercenary  practices.  Here  are  the  words  as- 
cribed to  this  clergyman  by  the  public  press 
in  our  city:  “It  is  not  a profession.  It  is  a 
trade  that  doctors  ply  to-day.  It  is  not  the 
practitioner  of  a profession  who  with  his  com- 
mission to  heal  from  on  high  goes  into  a 
household  and  demands  his  fee  of  $500  or 
$1,000  before  he  will  apply  the  knife  to  the 
cancer,  the  anaesthetic,  or  a healing  lotion  to 
the  wound.  It  is  a trade,  I say,  that  is  plied, 
and  such  practices  ought  to  be  condemned 
from  every  pulpit,  every  rostrum  in  the  land. 
The  government  ought  to  step  in  and  prevent 
them.  It  is  not  the  art  of  healing,  I reiterate, 
that  is  practised,  it  is  a trade.  I am  going 
to  speak  to-day  of  the  deplorable  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  light  of  our  advanced  civili- 
zation; in  fact,  we  are  cruelly,  criminally  ig- 
norant in  our  generation.  For  instance,  doc- 
tors confess  to  a lack  of  medical  science,  not- 
ing that  it  does  not  progress  as  it  should,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  concentrate  effort  to  bring 
about  real  progress.  Comparatively  speaking, 
the  profession  is  far  behind  zvhat  it  was  2,000 
years  ago.” 

This  indictment  of  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able profession,  if  substantially  true,  is  most 
serious.  The  charges  of  want  of  skill  and  ex- 
tortion, if  founded  on  fact,  would  be  most  por- 
tentous. That  we  have  made  no  progress  in 
2,000  years  is  rather  sweeping,  and  can  be  re- 
futed even  by  the  cursory  review  which  time 
permits  us  to-day. 

The  charge  of  extortion  and  mercenary 
practices  can  only  be  true,  if  at  all,  in  iso- 
lated instances.  In  the  active  practice  of  the 


medical  profession  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  greatest  philanthropists — men  who  have 
devoted  not  only  the  energies  of  highly  equip- 
ped minds,  but  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  our  common  humanity.  From  the  mists 
of  time  as  we  pass  down  the  corridors  of  his- 
tory, we  are  met  at  every  stage,  among  every 
people,  and  in  every  land  with  high  tribute  to 
this  noble  profession  and  its  practitioners. 
In  Ecclesiasticus  (Chap.  38,  v.  3)  we  read: 
“The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his 
head,  and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall 
be  praised.”  The  Romans  erected  temples, 
the  Persians  paid  homage,  and  the  Greeks  dei- 
fied the  genius  of  Medicine — Aesculapius. 
Cicero  wrote  that  “In  no  way  can  man  ap- 
proach so  near  to  the  gods  as  by  conferring 
health  on  his  fellows.”  Homer  chanted : “A 
wise  physician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal,  is 
more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal.”  Strabo 
writes : “Epidaurus  was  a distinguished  city 
on  account  of  the  fame  of  Aesculapius,  who 
cured  every  kind  of  disease  and  whose  temple 
is  crowded  constantly  with  sick  persons.” 

These  asclepia  or  temples  of  health  were  es- 
tablished throughout  Greece  and  her  colonies. 
Every  town  of  importance  in  Greece  had  its 
health  sanctuaries,  and  the  ruins  of  about  350 
have  been  already  exhumed.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  temples  were  the  Asclepia, 
Coan  and  Cnidian,  which  really  represented 
two  rival  schools  of  medicine.  The  Cnidian 
school  paid  special  attention  to  the  symptoma- 
tology of  the  cases  and  avoided  heroic  mea- 
sures of  cure.  The  institution  of  Cos  was 
the  one  destined  by  fate  to  make  the  greatest 
impress  on  the  medicine  of  the  future.  This 
institution  had  for  its  pupil  Hippocrates,  who 
became  not  only  a great  physician,  but  a nota- 
ble author.  The  legacy  of  medical  knowledge 
bequeathed  by  this  “Divine  Old  Man”  fur- 
nished the  skeleton  of  medical  science.  Hip- 
pocrates insisted  that  moral  character  was  as 
essential  as  ability  and  skill  in  those  who 
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would  practise  the  healing  ait.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  the  Hippocratic  oath : “With 
purity  and  with  holiness  I will  pass  my  life 
and  practise  my  art.”  In  another  part  it  says : 
“I  will  follow  that  system  of  treatment  which 
according  to  my  ability  and  judgment  I con- 
sider for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and  ab- 
stain from  whatever  is  deleterious  and  mis- 
chievous.” This  oath  enjoins  an  observance 
of  the  rules  of  propriety  and  of  the  laws  of  do- 
mestic morality. 

Hippocrates  traced  every  disease  to  natural 
causes,  and  insisted  that  they  should  be  treated 
by  natural  means.  Morbid  conditions  he  did 
not  believe  could  be  attributed  to  supernatural 
causes.  He  said : “I  do  not  count  it  a worthy 
opinion  to  hold  that  the  body  of  man  is  pol- 
luted by  God.”  The  principles  of  medicine 
as  laid  down  by  him  were  sound  in  theory  and 
good  in  practice. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  priests  were  divided 
into  orders,  most  of  them  skilled  in  medicine 
and  practising  among  the  people.  Hero- 
dotus shows  that  these  priestly  disciples  of  the 
healing  art  were  specialists,  for  he  says:  “Each 
physician  applies  himself  to  one  disease  only 
and  not  more — all  places  abound  in  physi- 
cians.” Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  was  regulated  by  law  for 
these  Egyptian  doctors.  He  writes : “Even 
in  Egypt  the  physician  was  allowed  to  alter 
the  mode  of  cure  which  the  law  prescribed  to 
him  after  the  fourth  day,  but  if  he  did  so 
sooner,  he  acted  at  his  own  peril.”  Aris- 
totle, who  lauded  these  laws,  was  not  only 
well  versed  in  the  medical  doctrines  of  his 
own  times,  but  was  also  skilled  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  lower  animals  and  in  natural  history. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadse, 
though  he  did  not  practise  medicine. 

To  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  might  be  add- 
ed that  of  Plato,  who  had  a deep  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  medicine  as  taught  by  his 
contemporary,  Hippocrates.  We  learn  from 


Xenophon  of  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus  prescrib- 
ing the  duties  and  extolling  the  methods  of 
Lacedaemonian  physicians  who  accompanied 
the  armies.  Long  anterior  to  Pericles  the 
medical  men  of  Greece  were  not  only  profi- 
cient as  physicians,  but  shone  in  the  schools 
of  philosophy.  They  pursued  their  profes- 
sion not  only  in  the  temples  and  gymnasia, 
but  as  private  practitioners.  The  writings  of 
Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others  bear 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  in  Athens  a body  of 
medical  men  was  provided  by  the  State  for 
the  general  welfare.  These  eminent  authors 
assure  us  that  it  was  the  general  custom  in  the 
cities  to  stipulate  annually  for  the  public  ser- 
vices of  medical  men.  The  skill,  energy,  time, 
and  patience  that  physicians  gave  gratuitous- 
ly to  the  public  inspired  Galen  to  call  medicine 
“The  Philanthropic  Profession.”  From  Hip- 
pocrates and  his  disciples  wandering  through 
Greece  as  itinerant  doctors,  to  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  when  the  College  of  Surgeons  did 
such  noble  work  for  the  afflicted  in  Paris,  the 
story  of  medicine  is  a serial  of  tireless  de- 
votion to  stricken  humanity.  From  the  Thir- 
teenth to  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury this  self-sacrifice  continued  with  men 
like  Sydenham  infusing  their  zeal.  The  ira- 
scible Dr.  Johnson  wrote  of  this  great  physi- 
cian : “His  skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest 
excellence,  his  whole  character  was  amiable, 
his  chief  view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
the  chief  motive  of  his  action  the  will  of  God, 
whom  he  mentions  with  a reverence  well  be- 
coming his  most  enlightened  and  penetrating 
mind.”  A host  of  eminent  physicians  like 
Stahl  in  Germany,  and  Jenner  in  England, 
garlanded  the  intervening  years  with  patience 
and  skill.  Of  John  Hunter,  Gross,  the  emi- 
nent Philadelphia  surgeon,  wrote,  “With  the 
exception  of  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medi- 
cine, John  Hunter  is  the  grandest  figure  in  the 
history  of  medicine,”  and  Dr.  Walsh,  a lead- 
ing American  physician,  said:  “Hunter 
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was  the  first  to  give  a broad,  scientific  basis 
in  surgery."  Both  Hunter  and  his  pupil  Jen- 
ner  impoverished  themselves  in  their  efforts 
to  spread  medical  knowledge  and  relieve  suf- 
fering. 

In  the  first  three  decades  of  the  receding 
century  French  physicians  and  surgeons  were 
pre-eminent  for  knowledge  and  skill.  Bichat 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  demonstrated 
the  chemical,  physical,  and  vital  properties  of 
the  tissues.  Lennac  invented  the  stethoscope 
and  discovered  the  diagnostic  value  of  auscul- 
tation. His  protracted  labors  for  victims  of 
the  “white  plague”  gave  another  martyr  to 
our  list,  as  he  died  of  phthisis.  The  standard 
of  medical  science  was  borne  aloft  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  much  the  same  rewards  by 
Corvisart,  Andral,  Troussau,  and  others  in 
France.  Vienna  gave  to  medicine  Rokitansky, 
whose  zeal  for  pathological  research  credited 

100.000  autopsies  to  his  ceaseless  effort.  Ger- 
many, through  Muller  in  1838,  first  applied 
the  microscope  to  pathological  histology ; 
Schwann  later  demonstrated  the  cell  theory, 
though  it  remained  for  Virchow  to  establish 
cellular  pathology.  In  our  own  country  in 
1846,  Dr.  Morton  offered  humanity  the  obli- 
vion of  anaesthesia  by  the  inhalation  of  ether. 
Through  the  preceding  ages,  the  surgeon  oper- 
ated on  conscious  patients,  with  all  the  ex- 
cruciating horrors  this  implies.  Morton  rob- 
bed the  knife  of  its  terror  and  the  grave  of 
many  a victim  from  death  by  shock.  Dr. 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh  augmented  Morton’s 
great  boon  to  mankind  through  chloroform ; 
he  made  possible  surgical  operations  hereto- 
fore unattempted,  and  diminished  suffering 
by  new  methods  of  relief. 

Surely  these  few  instances,  culled  in  haste, 
show  some  measure  of  progress  in  the  last 

2.000  years  to  the  credit  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  discoveries  Of  invaluable  in- 
struments for  testing  the  various  organs,  like 
the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  stethoscope, 


long  forceps,  and  perfected  microscope,  could 
be  added  where  no  monetary  gain  was  sought 
by  their  inventors,  and  which  have  benefited 
humanity  exceedingly.  The  long  list  of  val- 
uable remedies  contributed  by  the  chemical 
laboratories  have  greatly  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  physician,  and  added  to  his 
knowledge. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  has 
it  been  possible  for  such  free  interchange  of 
views  on  medical  topics  and  the  prompt 
adoption  of  medical  discoveries  and  remedies 
as  at  present.  A new  thought  in  any  depart- 
ment of  medicine  is  rapidly  circulated  through 
its  journals,  debated  freely  in  its  societies,  and 
tested  fully  in  its  clinics.  The  results  of  re- 
searches so  made  are  generously  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  physicians  for  use  in  private  prac- 
tice or  hospital  philanthropy.  The  toilsome 
years  spent  in  laboratory  work  by  the  great 
Pasteur  shed  a flood  of  light  which  has  since 
blazoned  our  progress.  To  his  priceless  dis- 
coveries we  might  add  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  Koch,  Garlac,  and  others  of  recent 
date.  The  activity  of  micro-organic  life  was 
unknown  2,000  years  ago,  and  the  part  that 
micro-organisms  play  in  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease was  undreamed  of.  Lister’s  aseptic  theo- 
ry has  dispelled  from  hospitals  their  former 
dangers,  inspired  patients  with  hope  and  re- 
warded surgery  with  success.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  human  family,  medb 
cine  is  winning  a place  among  the  exact 
sciences,  despite  the  abuse  of  the  garrulous. 
The  great  statesman  Gladstone,  when  mellow- 
ed by  years  and  enriched  by  experience,  paid 
high  tribute  to  our  profession.  He  said  at  the 
bier  of  a great  physician : “The  profession  it- 
self is  continually  advancing  and  continually 
rising.  The  position  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to-day  is  becoming  one  of  vital  interest, 
and  I anticipate  that  interest  will  continue.  My 
own  life  has  been  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
witness,  and  in  some  degree  to  measure* 
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the  change  which  has  taken  place.”  Speak- 
ing of  the  dead  physician,  he  said : “His  whole 
heart  and  soul  was  in  the  profession.  He 
loved  it  not  only  with  sincerity  and  cordiali- 
ty, but  with  a chivalrous  devotion.” 

Tributes  like  these  prove  how  baseless  are 
the  mouthings  of  those  afflicted  with  cacoethes 
loquendi.  If  by  nature  a man  is  rich  in  his 
humanity,  a physician’s  labors  will  exalt  his 
soul.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
gentle  spirit  grew  efflorescent  while  assuag- 
ing pain,  filled  the  chairs  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
from  1847  to  1882. 

The  medical  profession  that  blessed  man- 
kind through  its  humanitarian  practitioners 
consoled  and  encouraged  it  through  its  lite- 
rary geniuses.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Akenside, 
Smollett,  Coleridge,  Percival,  and  many  others 
among  its  gifted  sons  were  knights  of  the 
scalpel  before  wielding  the  pen. 

From  its  traditions,  its  history,  its  philoso- 
phy, and  literature,  medicine  has  become  more 
than  a profession  to  its  devotees. 

Its  hallowed  ties  bind  with  fraternal  links 
that  the  initiate  trace  from  the  Druids  of  Gaul, 
the  Asclepiadae  of  Greece,  and  the  physicians 
of  Egypt,  to  the  medical  fraternities  of  the 


Middle  Ages,  and  the  Societies  and  Colleges 
of  our  own  time. 

After  looking  dreamily  back  to  the  oak 
groves  of  early  Britain  (dedicated  to  medical 
observances  as  solemnly  as  to  the  mysteries 
of  Druidism),  the  physician  can  look  hopeful- 
ly to  the  future  for  greater  skill  from  the 
All-Wise  God  who  bestows  on  simple  herbs 
the  power  to  heal. 

It  has  been  so  ordained  that  no  golden  path- 
way leads  to  Minerva’s  temples.  If  you  would 
be  worthy  followers  of  the  great  Aesclepia, 
hard  work  now  must  be  your  choice.  Your 
labors  will  be  fruitful,  and  your  draughts  at 
the  Pierian  springs  made  strengthening  by  the 
helpful  guidance  of  gifted  teachers. 

If  you  shirk  your  work  now  when  the  aus- 
pices are  kindly,  and  defer  its  labors  to  a 
future  time,  humiliation  and  discouragement 
will  mar  your  prospects. 

It  is  now  and  here  that  you  are  to  be  equip- 
ped for  that  struggle  with  the  swirling  eddies 
of  the  outer  world.  Take  full  advantage  of 
this  temple  of  learning,  be  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious in  your  studies,  and  you  will  be  a 
credit  to  your  University,  your  teachers,  and 
yourselves. 
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The  Third  Year  men  always  did  boast  that 
they  were  exemplars  of  that  old  adage  anent 
quantity  and  quality.  They  seem  in  some  de- 
gree to  have  made  good.  Messrs.  Larkin 
and  Lilly  passed  the  Bar  examination  last 
June,  and  are  by  now  full-fledged,  bona-fide, 
dyed-in-the-wool  lawyers.  Hats  off  to  our 
first  counsellors. 

Malone  dropped  into  class  the  other  day. 

Fordham  College  is  represented  in  First 
Year  by  Messrs.  Malhami,  ’05,  Conlon,  ’06, 
Barry,  Connolly,  O’Toole,  Seiler,  all  of  ’07, 
and  Messrs.  Brennan  and  Mahoney. 

When  is  a stock  not  a stock?  For  further 
information  apply  to  Jimmy  Hines,  but  speak 
from  a distance. 

Perhaps  the  professor  thought  that  Fallon 
was  contemplating — Anyhow  the  question 


was  hardly  fair.  Only  our  Benedicts  are  real- 
ly versed  in  the  law  of  installment  sales. 

Why  do  the  Third  Year  men  always  know 
their  cases  on  Corporations? 

The  First  Year,  ever  since  its  tumultuous 
advent,  has  exhibited  an  activity  actually  awe- 
some. Class  meetings  are  things  of  week- 
ly, nay  daily,  occurrence,  and  as  we  go  to 
print  rumor  has  it  that  Messrs.  Connolly, 
Burke,  Rafter,  Barry,  and  King  are  each  of 
them  tenderly  nursing  a boom  for  class  presi- 
dency. 

Wanted : A trot  for  Common  Law  Pleading. 

Query:  Who  is  the  “little  fellow  that  sits 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  Mr.  Hurley? 

Messrs.  King,  Scelsa,  McGivney,  and  Hoar 
are  taking  their  first  year  Law  and  last  year 
College  (St.  Francis  Xavier’s)  together. 

C.  M.  O’Keeffe,  Law,  ’09. 


Staff  of  01-02 


i^ctos  of  tfje  jUlontfj 


As  we  were  going  to  press  last  month,  Hon. 
John  T.  McDonough,  ex-Secretary  of  State 
for  New  York  and  for- 
; mer  Justice  of  the  Su- 

^ p r e m e Court  in  the 

Philippine  Islands,  was 
nominated  as  Judge  on  the  Independence 
League  ticket. 

The  Worcester  Evening  Post  for  Saturday, 

October  12th,  stated  that  Mr.  John  C.  Mc- 

N e i 1 1 y , Professor  of 

Mathematics  and  Juris- 
’90  J 

prudence  at  Holy  Cross 

College,  has  been  offici- 
ally appointed  to  the  position  of  Examiner  of 
Municipal  Accounts  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  our  last  issue,  we  said  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Neilly  had  passed  the  examinations  for  the 
aforementioned  position,  being  one  of  the 
twelve  successful  competitors  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  appointment  followed  so  soon. 

The  Georgetown  football  game  on  Saturday, 
October  26th,  brought  many  of  the  Alumni  to 
Fordham.  Among  them 
was  Comptroller  Glynn. 
At  present  Mr.  Glynn 

is  stopping  in  the  city, 

having  come  down  from  Albany  to  observe 

more  closely  the  present  financial  disturbance. 

We  regret  that  the  cares  of  public  office  have 


prevented  him  from  contributing  an  article  to 
the  present  issue,  for  Mr.  Glynn  was  an  editor 
of  the  Monthly  in  1894. 

Lately  we  heard  indirectly  from  Dr.  Trigant 
Burrow.  He  is  an  instructor  in  Experimental 
Psychology  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  The  doctor  is 
living  at  208  East 
Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A number  of  elaborate  and  favorable  re- 
views of  Mr.  W.  Henry  Hoyt’s  historical 
work,  “The  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  In- 
dependence,”  have  late- 
ly appeared.  The  best 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  The  American  His- 
torical Review  for  October  (twenty-eight 
pages),  the  Publications  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Association  for  July  (five  pages),  and 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  July  (three 
pages).  The  first  mentioned  magazine  is  the 
greatest  of  all  our  historical  publications,  and 
the  organ  of  the  American  Historical  Associ- 
ation. It  is  a question  whether  it  has  ever  be- 
fore given  so  much  space  to  the  review  of  any 
book.  The  other  two  papers  are  the  leading 
Southern  historical  journals. 

Other  notable  reviews  of  Mr.  Hoyt’s  book 
were  printed  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  The  Outlook,  The  Scots- 
man (Edinburgh),  the  Glasgow  Herald  (Scot- 
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land),  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  and  the 
Nottinghamshire  Guardian  (England).  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  been  having  a controversy  for  several 
months  in  the  Macon  Telegraph  (Ga.)  with 
one  of  his  opponents,  who  has  already  written 
articles  sufficient  to  make  a book  nearly  as 
large  as  his  own. 

John  R.  Peterson,  Jr.,  who  was  a member  of 
the  Freshman  Class  last  year,  is  now  a member 
of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. May  he  in  his 
Annapolis.  day  be 

as  great  a sea 
captain  as  Commodore 
Barry.  All  success  to  the  young  middy. 


Visitors. 


Our  Dead. 


On  October  21st  and  22d,  the  Reverend 
Rector  and  Reverend  Vice-President  visited 
all  of  the  classes  of 
Visitation  of  both  departments,  and 

Classes.  spent  some  time  in 

each.  In  general  their 
report  upon  the  showing  made  was  very  favor- 
able. They  happened  in  upon  the  class  of 
Fourth  Year  High  School  B at  the  English 
composition  period,  and  were  pleased  with  the 
development  of  the  essays,  but  were  not  im- 
pressed by  the  address  of  those  who  read  their 
papers. 

Among  the  old  boys  who  dropped  in  during 
the  month  were  Reverend  J.  Zimmer,  ’67,  of 
Raritan,  N.  J.;  Henry 
F.  Toohey,  and  John 
Farrell.  The  more  the 
merrier. 


The  annual  retreat  began  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  and  ended  on  Thursday  morning,  Oc- 
tober 10th.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Wil- 
The  Retreat.  liam  Gannon,  S.  J.,  and 
Rev.  Edward  Spillane, 

S.  J. 


October  has  added  to  the  list  of  our  departed 
the  names  of  Rev.  Henry  Van  Rensselaer, 
S.  J.;  Rev.  Neil  N. 
McKinnon,  S.  J. ; Rev. 
Thomas  J.  A.  Freeman, 
S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Peter  A. 
Hargous,  ’56.  Fr.  Van  Rensselaer  taught  at 
Fordham  in  ’83-’84;  so,  too,  did  Fr.  McKin- 
non in  ’71.  Fr.  Freeman  was  identified  with 
the  College  for  many  years,  and  to  him  Ford- 
ham owes  much  in  scientific  and  other  lines. 
We  hope  to  have  a fuller  account  of  him  in 
our  next  issue.  R.  I.  P. 

On  Tuesday,  October  29th,  the  members  of 
the  College  and  High  School  Departments  as- 
sembled in  University 
Reception  to  Hall  to  do  honor  to 
Bishop  Collins.  Bishop  Collins,  S.  J. 

The  vast  hall  re-echoed 
with  no  uncertain  sounds  when  his  grace 
moved  down  the  aisle  to  the  seat  of  honor  re- 
served for  him.  It  was  indeed  evident  that 
their  regard  for  their  former  President  was 
still  very  deep.  The  spirit,  too,  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  poems  gave  still  further  evidence 
of  this. 

At  the  close  of  the  reception  Bishop  Collins 
made  a brief  address,  which  was  warm  with 
love  for  Fordham  and  for  all  that  concerns  it. 
He  granted  a holiday  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  promised  another  at  a later  period.  The 
exercises  were  brought  to  an  end  by  a graceful 
speech  from  the  Rev.  President.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  program : 

(1.)  “Address  of  Welcome,”  John  W.  Clancy, 
’09. 

(2.)  “Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus,”  Wiegand; 
Fordham  University  Glee  Club,  M.  Ignace 
Muller,  director. 

(3.)  “Ad  Multos  Annos,”  George  C.  Denneny, 
To. 

(4.)  Vocal  Selection,  Cahill;  Master  Felix 
Dixon,  High  School. 
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(5.)  “Laudes  Pastoris,”  Joseph  E.  Larkins, 
To. 

(6.)  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  Foster;  Glee 
Club. 

(7.)  “Ode  of  Felicitation,”  Stanley  J.  Quinn, 
’08. 

(8.)  “Magnificat,” Gregorian ; Student  Chorus. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1907-190S 

Wednesday,  Sept.  1 1 — First  term  begins.  Resi- 
dent students  must  return  before  6 P.  M. 

Thursday,  Sept.  12 — Opening  of  schools  at  10 
A.  M. 

Friday,  Sept.  13 — Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
9 A.  M. 

Monday,  Sept.  23— Sodalities  and  college  soci- 
eties reorganize  during  week. 

Sunday,  Oct.  6 — Annual  retreat  begins. 

Thursday,  Oct.  10 — Retreat  holiday. 

Friday,  Nov.  1 — Feast  of  All  Saints. 

Saturday,  Nov.  2 — All  Souls  Day,  Solemn 
Mass  of  Requiem.  Subject  of  Biographi- 
cal Essays  announced. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  5 — Election  Day. 

Thursday,  Nov.  28 — Thanksgiving  Day. 

Sunday,  Dec.  8 — Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Saturday,  Dec.  21 — Christmas  vacation  begins 
at  12  M. 

Saturday,  Jan.  4 — Christmas  vacation  ends. 
Resident  students  must  return  before  6 
P.  M. 

Monday,  Jan.  6 — Written  examination.  Last 
day  for  receiving  the  Biographical  Prize 
Essays. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  21 — General  examination  begins. 

Friday,  Jan.  31 — First  Term  ends. 

Saturday,  Feb.  1 — Term  Holiday. 

Sunday,  Feb.  2 — Sodality  Day,  Reception, 
and  Academy  in  honor  of  Our  Lady. 

Monday,  Feb.  3— -Second  Term  begins.  Sub- 
ject of  Literary  Essay  announced. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  12 — Lincoln’s  Birthday. 
Saturday,  Feb.  22 — Washington’s  Birthday. 
Tuesday,  March  17 — St.  Patrick’s  Day. 
Wednesday,  April  15 — Easter  recess  begins  at 
12  M. 

Wednesday,  April  22 — Easter  recess  ends. 
Resident  students  must  return  before  6 
P.  M. 

Wednesday,  April  29 — Public  Debate. 

Friday,  May  1 — Opening  exercises  for  the 
month  of  May. 

Summer  order  of  time  begins. 

Thursday,  May  7 — Rector’s  Day.  Recreation. 
Wednesday,  May  13 — Public  Oratorical  Con- 
test. 

Thursday,  May  28 — Ascension  Day. 

Saturday,  May  30 — Decoration  Day. 

Sunday,  May  31 — Closing  exercises  of  the 
month  of  May. 

Monday,  June  1 — Written  examination  for  the 
Jouin  Medal. 

Saturday,  June  6 — Oral  examination  for 
Hughes  Medal. 

Sunday,  June  7 — Celebration  of  Feast  of  St. 
Aloysius. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Monday,  June  8 — Examination  in  Senior 
Class. 

Thursday,  June  11 — General  examinations  be- 
gin. 

Saturday,  June  13 — Examinations  end. 
Monday,  June  15 — Prize  Night  for  Under- 
graduates. 

Wednesday,  June  17 — Commencement  Day. 

The  subject  of  the  Biographical  Essay  for 
the  present  year  was  formally  announced  on 
Saturday,  November 
2d,  by  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Biographical  Essay.  Qujr}f)  vjce  _ president 

of  the  college.  It  is : 
“St.  John  Chrysostom  and  His  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tenary.” References — Darras,  “Church  His- 
tory,” Vol.  I. ; Alzog,  “Church  History,”  Vol. 
I.;  Parsons,  “Studies  in  Church  History,” 
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Vol.  I.  Allies,  “Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom”;  Cantu,  “Histoire  Univer- 
selle” ; Vaughn,  “Life  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin”;  Longhaye,  S.  J.,  “La  Predication”; 
Eusebius,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica.”  Newman, 
“Historical  Sketches,”  Vol.  II.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  essay  includes,  at  the  option  of  the 
writer : His  place  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; 
his  place  as  the  preacher  and  orator  of  his  age ; 
the  character  of  his  oratory;  the  character  of 
the  man  of  God  as  viewed  by  posterity  to-day. 

The  donor  of  the  biographical  medal  for  this 
year  is  the  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Fordham  returned  to  another  of  its  good  old 
customs  on  November  2d.  A solemn  requiem 


mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  Students’  Chapel  at 
All  Souls  Day.  IO  a M.,  the  student 

body  attending,  for  all 
the  faithful  departed.  The  mass  was  sung  by 
the  students’  choir.  The  celebrant  was  Rev. 
George  Krim,  with  Rev.  Jose  Suarez  as  deacon 
and  Mr.  Giuseppe  Lupi  as  sub-deacon.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Morgan  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  post  office  officials  have  notified  us  that 

the  numbers  of  the  houses  in  the  Bronx  have 

been  changed.  To 

avoid  confusion  and 
To  Our  Subscribers.  . , .. 

misunderstanding,  w e 

would  ask  our  patrons 

in  the  Bronx  to  notify  us  of  any  change  in  the 

address  of  their  residences,  that  we  may  rectify 

our  mailing  list. 


Staff  cf  03-  04 


?Boofc  Notices 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  as  a fea- 
ture of  this,  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  num- 
ber, the  publication  of : 

THE  THIRTEENTH 
GREATEST  OF  CENTURIES 
by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Acting  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases,  Ford- 
ham  University  School  of  Medicine ; Pro- 
fessor of  Physiological  Psychology  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  and  Cathedral  Colleges, 
New  York. 

450  Pages.  15  Illustrations. 

Price,  $2.50  (Net).  Postage,  20  Cents  Extra. 

Catholic  Summer  School  Press,  New  York, 
1907 

no  West  74th  Street,  New  York  City 

Every  one  who  has  ever  visited  a Gothic  Ca- 
thedral, has  inevitably  wanted  to  know  more 
of  the  men  who  built  these  wondrous  fanes. 
When  he  finds  that  they  were  all  built  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  generations,  he  wants 
ta  get  some  idea  of  how  this  wonderful  out- 
burst of  genius  in  architecture  and  in  all  the 
decorative  arts  came  about.  To  learn  that  it 
was  all  done  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  only 
adds  to  the  mystery  and  to  the  desire  for 
further  knowledge.  If  the  desire  leads  him 
to  inquire,  he  finds  that  the  generations  that 
built  the  Cathedrals  also  founded  the  Univer- 
sities, and  gave  them  the  form  which  they 
have  practically  maintained  ever  since.  If 
' with  curiosity  aroused  by  this  he  inquires 


further,  he  finds  that  these  generations,  crea- 
tors of  the  Cathedrals  and  of  the  Universities, 
have  left  us  a literature  in  every  country  of 
Europe  that  maintains  its  interest  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  Cid  in  Spain,  the  Ar- 
thur Legends  in  England,  the  Nibelungen  in 
Germany,  the  Meistersingers  and  the  Minne- 
singers, the  Trouveres  and  the  Troubadours 
in  France  and  in  Northern  Italy,  and  Dante  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  represent  a surpassing 
period  of  literary  accomplishment.  Even  this 
is  not  all,  however.  The  basis  of  all  our  laws 
and  liberties  comes  from  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury. Every  one  knows  of  Magna  Charta  in 
England,  but  practically  every  other  country 
in  Europe  has  a fundamental  legal  constitu- 
tion that  originated  in  the  same  century. 
While  its  travellers  explored  China,  and  In- 
dia, and  Abyssinia,  and  even  entered  Lhasa, 
its  merchants  made  commercial  combinations 
that  included  the  cities  of  the  Rhine,  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  even  distant 
Novgorod,  in  Russia.  The  men  who  did 
these  things  founded  our  modern  democracy, 
and  made  men  happier  than  they  have  ever 
been  since.  This  is  the  story  that  Dr.  Walsh 
tells  in  his  book. 

(1.)  Introduction,  Thirteenth  Greatest  of 
Centuries. 

(2.)  Universities  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

(3.)  What  and  How  They  Studied  at  the 
Universities. 

(4.)  The  Number  of  Students  and  Disci- 
pline. 
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(5.)  Post-Graduate  Work  at  the  Universi- 
ties. 

(6.)  The  Book  of  the  Arts  and  Popular 
Education. 

(7.)  Arts  and  Crafts — Great  Technical 
Schools. 

(8.)  Great  Origins  in  Painting. 

(9.)  Libraries  and  Bookmen. 

(10.)  The  Cid,  the  Holy  Grail,  the  Nibelun- 
gen. 

(11.)  Meistersingers,  Minnesingers,  Trou- 
veres,  and  Troubadours. 

(12.)  Great  Latin  Hymns. 

(13.)  The  Three  Most  Read  Books. 

(14.)  Some  Thirteenth  Century  Prose. 

(15.)  Origin  of  Drama. 

(16.)  Francis — The  Saint — The  Father  of 
the  Renaissance. 

(17.)  Aquinas  the  Scholar. 

(18.)  Louis  the  Monarch. 

(19.)  Dante  the  Poet. 

(20  ) The  Women  of  the  Century. 

(21.)  City  Hospitals — Organized  Charity. 

(22.)  Great  Origins  in  Law. 

(23.)  Justice  and  Legal  Development. 

(24.)  Democracy,  Christian  Socialism  and 
Nationality. 

(25.)  Great  Explorers  and  the  Foundation 
of  Geography. 

(26.)  Great  Beginnings  of  Modern  Com- 
merce. 

CONTENTS 
CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION,  THE  THIRTEENTH  GREATEST 
OF  CENTURIES. 

Deeds  and  men  of  a marvellous  period. 
Evolution  and  man.  No  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  historical  period.  The  wonderful 
medieval  pre-renaissance.  Our  Gothic  an- 
cestors. Education  for  the  classes  and  masses. 
Universities,  cathedrals,  arts,  and  crafts. 
Origins  in  art.  Supreme  literature  in  every 
language.  Origins  in  law  and  liberty.  Be- 
ginnings of  modern  democracy.  . . 1 


CHAPTER  II 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Origins  of  universities.  Triumph  of  in- 
vention. Character  unchanged  ever  since. 
University  evolution,  Salerno,  Bologna,  Paris, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  Universities.  Origin  of  preparatory 
schools.  Cathedral  colleges.  Decree  of  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  every  cathedral  to  have  a 
school  and  metropolitan  churches  to  have  col- 
leges. Attendance  at  these  preparatory 
schools.  ......  18 

CHAPTER  III 

WHAT  AND  HOW  THEY  STUDIED  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Education  of  the  Middle  Ages  usually  ridi- 
culed. Ignorance  of  critics.  Scholastics 
laughed  at  by  those  only  who  know  them, 
but  at  second  hand.  “Logic,  ethics,  and  meta- 
physics owe  to  scholasticism  a precision  un- 
known to  the  ancients  themselves”  (Condor- 
cet.)  Teaching  methods.  Scholarly  inter- 
ests quite  as  in  our  own  day.  Magnetism  in 
literature.  A magnetic  engine.  Aquinas  and 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  Roger  Bacon’s  four 
grounds  of  human  ignorance.  Prophecy  of 
explosives  for  motor  purposes.  Correction 
of  the  calendar.  Contributions  to  optics.  Ex- 
periment as  the  basis  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Whewell’s  appreciation.  Albertus  Magnus 
and  the  natural  sciences.  Humboldt’s  praise 
for  his  physical  geography.  Contributions 
to  botany.  Declaration  with  regard  to  foolish 
popular  notions.  The  great  group  of  scientific 
men  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Robert  of 
Sorbonne’s  directions  how  to  study.  Educa- 
tion of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  . 33 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Largest  universities  of  all  time.  More  stu- 
dents to  the  population  than  at  any  time  since. 
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Discussion  as  to  the  numbers  in  attendance. 
Comparative  average  ages  of  students.  How 
such  numbers  were  supported.  Working 
their  way  through  college.  Some  reasons  for 
false  impressions  as  to  university  attendance. 
M.  Compayre’s  paragraph  on  education  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Supposed  ignorance.  The 
monks  at  the  universities.  How  many  stu- 
dents clerical.  College  abuses  and  discipline. 
The  “nations,”  the  under-graduate  committee 
on  discipline.  Teaching  practical  democ- 
racy. .......  58 

CHAPTER  V 

POST-GRADUATE  WORK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Medieval  universities  and  additions  to 
knowledge.  Original  work  done,  their  best 
apology.  Extensive  writings  of  professors. 
Enthusiasm  of  students  who  copied  their 
books.  Post-graduate  work  in  theology  and 
in  philosophy.  Period  of  the  scholastics. 
Graduates  in  law  and  collections  and  digests. 
Post-graduate  work  in  medicine  most  impor- 
tant. Teaching  by  case  histories.  The  sig- 
nificance of  dropsy,  suture  of  divided  nerves, 


healing  by  first  intention.  William  of  Salicet 
and  his  pupil  Lanfranc.  The  danger  of  the 
separation  of  surgery  from  medicine.  Red 
light  and  smallpox.  Mondaville  and  Arnold 
of  Villanova.  The  republication  of  old  texts. 
The  supposed  bull  forbidding  anatomy.  The 
supposed  bull  forbidding  chemistry.  The  en- 
couragement of  science  in  the  medieval  uni- 
versities.   78 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 

The  Gothic  Cathedrals,  the  stone  books  of 
medieval  arts.  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  Wealth 
of  meaning  in  the  Cathedrals.  Their  power 
to  please.  Gothic  architecture  everywhere, 
but  no  slavish  imitation.  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  Gothic.  Spanish  Gothic. 
Gothic  ideas  in  modern  architecture.  Beauty 
of  details.  Sculpture.  Gothic  Statuary,  not 
stiff,  nor  ugly.  Most  affinity  with  Greek 
sculpture  (Reinach).  The  Angel  Choir  at 
Lincoln. 


exchanges 


It  is  with  anticipation  of  a pleasant  and 
a fruitful  year  that  we  gaze  upon  the  pile 
of  magazines  that  await  our  inspection.  A 
spectrum  of  colors  and  a most  astonishing 
variety  of  shapes  greet  our  eye,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  they  conceal  gems  of  the  purest 
rays. 

With  such  feelings,  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
we  greet  you,  with  the  earnest  hope  of  con- 
tinuing our  pleasant  relations  of  friends  and 
critics,  praising  whenever  we  can,  and  cen- 
suring only  with  the  desire  of  inspiring  great- 
er efforts. 

“Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  fault  of  such, 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence ; 

That  always  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense.” 

Surely  paper  or  printer’s  ink  must  be 
scarce  with  our  old  friend  the  Index.  But 
twelve  pages,  and  these  covered  with  a trea- 
tise on  Philosophy  and  College  Spirit,  and 
still  the  Index  complains  that  several  impor- 
tant events  have  occurred  recently  for  which 
they  have  not  the  space  in  this  issue.  As 
much  as  we  delight  in  Mental  Philosophy, 
and  as  whetted  as  our  appetites  may  be  as 
we  feast  our  eyes  on  the  Menu  of  the  Alum- 
ni Dinner,  we  long  for  at  least  a story,  or 
even  a poem  which  we  should  think  the 
crisp,  cool  air  of  the  season  and  the  beauti- 
ful rugged  gorge  in  that  northern  clime  would 
inspire  “some  mute  inglorious  Milton”  to 
write.  So  awake  Niagara  and  let  us  see  some- 
thing besides  “ads”  and  a menu. 


In  the  College  Student  we  find  but  one 
article  worthy  of  our  attention.  That  is  the 
essay  on  the  so-called  genius  Jack  London. 
The  author  enters  upon  the  subject  in  a 
masterly  style  and  in  the  same  style  carries 
us  through  his  production.  Although  we  can- 
not place  Jack  London,  as  does  our  contem- 
porary, among  the  foremost  writers  of  the 
age,  still  we  think  that  a very  fair  estimate 
of  him  has  been  given,  and  one  which  it  would 
be  well  worth  any  student’s  time  to  read. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  has  attained  its 
purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  a fitting  memorial  of 
the  recent  visit  of  our  American  Cardinal  to 
Worcester,  and  we  offer  the  staff  our  sin- 
cerest  congratulations  on  its  initial  number. 

It  must  be  that  we  are  in  a congratulatory 
mood,  for  to  The  Rcdivood  we  can  give  noth- 
ing but  praise.  It  abounds  in  interesting 
tales  interspersed  with  gems  of  verse  and 
serious  treatises  on  grave  questions.  We  can 
almost  see  the  purpling  grape  on  vines 
bowed  down,  and  the  pale  moon  shining  on 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Perhaps  we  are  too 
susceptible  on  these. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  following: 

Blue  and  White,  S.  V.  C.  Index,  St.  Mary’s 
Messenger,  The  Loretto  Crescent,  The  Agne- 
tian  Monthly,  The  Loretto  Magazine,  St. 
Mary’s  Sentinel,  The  Xavier,  The  Young 
Eagle. 


Joseph  M.  Taylor,  ’08. 
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jc  Spirit  of  Christmas 

( & g>feetcf)  of  tfje  tSuletfoe ) 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Dr.  Henry  Douglas, 

Jack  Douglas,  -----  His  son. 

John  Watkins,  - - - The  old  family  servant. 

Time — ( Christmas  Eve.') 

Scene — The  parlor  of  an  old-fashioned  country  manor.  A roaring  blaze  is  crackling  merrily  in 
the  broad,  open  fireplace,  lighting  up  the  solid  looking  furniture  of  the  room.  In  one  corner  stands  a 
Christmas  tree  laden  with  shimmering  tinsel  and  twinkling  candles.  The  walls  are  partially  lined  with 
Christmas  greens,  and  a ladder  is  standing  against  the  unfinished  wall. 


John  enters,  carrying  a taper,  as  the  room’s 
only  light  is  the  biasing  fire.  He  goes  to  the 
table,  lights  the  green-shaded  drop-light,  and 
blows  out  the  taper. 

John — There’s  no  understanding  the  master. 
All  this  morning  he  kept  me  in  here  decorat- 
ing the  room  for  to-morrow,  and  after  sup- 
per he  comes  in,  looks  at  it,  and  without  a 
word  of  explanation  tells  me  to  take  the 
decorations  down.  Then  when  I’d  just  about 
got  started  he  sends  me  to  the  asylum  with 
the  presents  he  had  bought  for  to-morrow, 
and  here  I am,  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  taking  down  the  little  green  things 
that  make  Christmas  Christmas.  ( He  climbs 
the  ladder  and  begins  to  remove  a holly 


wreath.  Then,  with  a faraway  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  twisting  the  wreath  in  his  hands, 
he  continues.)  But  I can’t  blame  the  master. 
He’s  not  the  same  man  that  he  used  to  be 
before  the  missus  died,  and  him  and  Mr. 
Jack  had  the  quarrel.  And  Christmas!  Why, 
Christmas  brings  back  not  happy,  but  bitter 
memories  for  him,  and  though  he  didn’t  say 
a word,  I understand  why  he  can’t  bear 
the  sight  of  Christmas  things.  ’Twas  just 
last  Christmas  night — I remember  it  well — 
that  Mr.  Jack  came  in  to  send  me  to  the  ex- 
press office  with  a present  for  his  young 
lady.  The  master  heard  him  and  called  Mr. 
Jack  to  him,  and  sent  me  out  of  the  room. 
(He  reaches  for  another  wreath,  but  turns 
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without  taking  it  and  goes  on.)  Of  course, 
being  a family  servant  since  long  before  Mr. 
Jack  was  born,  it  wouldn’t  be  proper  for  me 
not  to  know  what  was  a-going  on  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  so  I just  naturally  got  behind  the 
curtains  and  listened.  The  master  didn’t 
want  Mr.  Jack  to  send  it,  being  as  he  wanted 
to  break  off  the  engagement,  and  he  told 
Mr.  Jack  so.  Then  Mr.  Jack  flared  up,  and 
the  master  got  mad,  as  he  always  does  when 
he’s  opposed,  and  told  Mr.  Jack  to  choose 
between  his  home  and  the  girl.  Mr.  Jack 
just  gets  white,  takes  his  hat  and  coat  and 
walks  out,  without  turning.  About  an  hour 
later  the  maid  tells  me  as  there  is  some  one 
outside  to  see  me.  It  was  Mr.  Jack,  and  he 
stands  at  the  gate  with  the  snow  flying  about 
his  head,  and  calls  me  to  him.  “John,”  says 
he,  taking  my  hand;  “John,  you’ve  always 
been  a good  friend  and  a true  friend,  John, 
and  I want  to  bid  you  good-by.  I can’t  take 
any  of  dad’s  money,  except  what  I need  to 
get  away,  and  so  I want  you  to  give  the  rest 
back  to  him.  Good-by,”  he  says,  “good-by,” 
and  he  hands  me  a big  roll  of  bills, and  leaves 
me  standing  there  alone  in  the  snow  with 
the  money  in  my  hand  and  the  tears  in  my 
eyes.  And  neither  the  master  nor  I have 
seen  him  since.  ( Turns  slowly  and  con- 
tinues his  work  of  dismantling.) 

Dr.  Douglas  enters.  His  face  is  florid  and 
his  hair  is  tinged  with  gray.  Despite  his 
weight  he  carries  himself  well,  and  altogether 
is  quite  a figure  of  a man. 

The  Master  ( explosively ) — What  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night? 

John  ( hastily  descending  from  the  ladder) — 
Why,  you  see,  sir,  I didn’t  have  time  to  finish 
taking  down  the  Christmas  things  before, 
and  I was  doing  it  now,  sir. 

The  Master — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  are  working  this  hour  of  the  night,  and 
on  Christmas  eve ! Stop  it  instantly ! Stop 
it,  I say.  Haven’t  you  any.regard  or  respect 
for  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  you  gray-haired 


scoundrel?  If  you  don’t  realize  that  Christ- 
mas is  a time  to  rest  and  give  feelings  of 
kindness  and  good-will  a chance  to  get  into 
your  confounded  system,  I’ll  take  you  and 
fire  you  through  that  door,  and  fling 
that  Christmas  tree  after  you.  Working  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  in  my  house ! Ugh ! (He 
walks  over  to  the  grate  and  kicks  viciously 
at  the  burning  logs,  sending  a shower  of 
sparks  into  the  air.) 

John — I’m  sorry,  sir,  I’m  very  sorry,  sir,  to 
have  angered  you,  but 

The  Master — Angered  me!  You  gibbering 
wretch,  angered  me ! I’m  not  angry.  I 
couldn’t  be  angry.  It’s  Christmas  eve;  no 
time  for  anger.  I was  merely  advising  you 
in  a fatherly  way  not  to  work  on  Christmas 
eve.  Do  you  hear  ? 

John — But,  sir,  it’s  not  work  to  do  anything 
you  ask  me,  I assure  you,  sir,  I’m  glad  to  do 
it,  and 

The  Master — Glad  to  do  it,  you  rogue? 
Glad  to  do  it  ? Glad  to  tear  down  the 
holly  and  greens,  the  very  vestment  of 
Christmas?  Glad  to  make  this  idiotic 
place  look  as  if  the  Douglas  home  didn’t 
know  what  Christmas  was;  glad  to  make 
this  room  look  like  a funeral?  Why,  if  I 
lay  my  hands  on  you  there’ll  be  need  of  a 
funeral,  you  chalk-faced,  maundering 
monkey ! 

John — Yes,  sir;  I see,  sir! 

The  Master — “You  see,  sir!”  do  you?  What 
do  you  see  ? 

John — Well,  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  and 
hoping  that  you’ll  excuse  it  as  coming  from 
one  who  has  been  with  you  for  nigh  to 
thirty  years  now,  I see  that  you  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  yourself  to-night,  seeing 
as  it’s  so  different  from  last  Christmas  eve, 
and — and  n-neither  do  I,  sir.  (John  turns 
and  begins  a hasty  assault  upon  the  furni- 
ture with  his  handkerchief , trying  to  hide 
the  tears  that  have  sprung  unbidden  to  his 
eyes.) 
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The  Master — You  impertinent — you — you — 

you {He  stops  and  collects  himself.  The 

angry  light  dies  out  of  his  eyes  and  a sadly 
serious  expression  takes  its  place.)  Come 
here,  John.  {John  walks  wonderingly  across 
to  the  grate.  The  master  faces  round,  puts 
both  his  hands  upon  the  servant’s  shoulders, 
and  looks  long  and  tenderly  into  John’s  half- 
dried  eyes.) 

The  Master — John,  I don’t  deserve  your 
respect,  much  less  your  affection.  I’m  sorry, 
John,  that  I let  my  temper  run  so 
far.  But  if  it  does  you  any  good  I’ll  tell  you 
that  I’ve  paid,  in  regret  and  heartache,  a 
thousand  times  for  every  burst  of  temper  I 
ever  had.  My  temper  has  lost  me  friends, 
has  lost  me  my  son,  and,  if  you  weren’t  such 
a good  fellow,  John,  it  would  have  lost  me 
you,  too.  But  I want  you  to  overlook  it.  We 
are  just  two  old  men,  with  nothing  to  live 
for  but  the  dreams  of  the  past.  And  though 
they  are  for  the  most  part  happy,  there  is  a 
shadow  on  them  all.  So  we  must  stand  to- 
gether in  the  future,  John,  side  by  side,  help- 
ing one  another  to  be  kinder  and  better  men. 
{He  takes  his  hands  from  John’s  shoulders 
and  slowly  seats  himself  in  the  big  leather 
armchair  by  the  fire,  resting  his  head  in  his 
hand  and  looking  into  the  twisting  and  turn- 
ing blase.  John  sniffs  suspiciously,  and 
the  master,  fearing  for  his  own  self-control, 
turns  around.) 

The  Master — Take  the  ladder  out  now,  John. 
You  can  do  what  you  like  with  the  room 
in  the  morning.  {John  takes  the  lad- 
der slowly,  trying  to  control  himself,  then  he 
turns  at  the  door  and  looks  back  at  the 
master.) 

John — I — I — I’d  feel  much  better,  sir,  if  you’d 
only  turn  around  and  throw  me  out.  {He 
stops  a moment.  Then  he  leans  the  ladder 
against  the  door  and  walks  tremblingly 
back.) 

John — If  I can  take  the  chance,  sir,  which  the 


night  gives  me,  might  I be  so  bold  as  to  ask 
you  a question,  sir? 

The  Master — What  is  it,  John? 

John — Well,  sir,  I’ve  been  eating  my  heart  out 
to-night  trying  to  think  where  Mr.  Jack  was. 
{The  master  starts  in  his  chair.)  Have  you 
— have  you  any  news  of  him,  sir? 

The  master  leaps  to  his  feet  in  a rage  dud 
starts  for  the  cowering  John. 

The  Master — How  dare  you  ! How  dare  you 
mention  that  name  in  my  presence ! How 
often  have  I told  you  that  I have  no  son; 
that  of  him  who  once  was  I know  nothing, 
and  desire  to  know  nothing — that  he  has 
gone  out  of  my  life  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  never  lived.  Leave  the  room  at  once ! 
{John  takes  the  ladder  and  goes  out.  The 
master  returns  and  sits  again  in  the  chair. 
Gradually  his  features  soften,  as  he  muses.) 
The  Master — Poor  old  John!  To  hear  us  talk 
a stranger  would  think  that  Jack  was  his  son 
and  not  mine,  and  I know  that  he  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  the  suspense  was 
eating  his  heart  out,  as  it  is  gnawing  at  mine. 
A year  ago  to-night,  just  a year,  I saw  my 
boy  Jack  last — Jack!  why,  I haven’t  said  the 
name  aloud  since  he  left.  Jack!  What  a 
fine  sounding  name,  what  a mellow  name, 
what  a joyful,  happy,  manly  name.  And  I 
can  say  it  no  longer.  {He  turns  and  looks 
out  the  window  as  if  he  could  peer  through 
the  snowy  darkness  to  zvhere  his  boy  is.) 
Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy ! Why  don’t  you  come 
to  me  ? Why  don’t  you  come  and  tell  me 
that  you  don’t  mind  my  anger;  that  you 
know  it  is  only  on  the  surface,  hiding  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  a father’s  love  ? Come 
back,  boy,  for  your  father  wants  you  and 
needs  you ; God  knows  how  he  needs  you. 

He  sinks  back  into  his  chair,  overcome  by 
the  stress  of  his  emotions.  The  telephone  bell 
in  the  hall  opening  in  back  of  the  room  rings. 
The  master  rises  and  answers  it. 

The  Master — Yes,  this  is  Dr.  Douglas.  . . . 
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. . . How  are  you,  Mrs.  Osborn?  . . 

. . . The  boy  sick,  is  he?  Well,  that’s  too 
bad.  What  seems  to  be  the  matter?  . . 

. . . Pain  in  his  stomach,  you  say  ? What 

side The  middle — Hm.  No,  I. 

don’t  think  it’s  appendicitis.  Has  he  been 
eating  anything  that  might  disagree  with 

him? Apples,  yes — nuts — 

yes — pumpkin  pie — yes — chocolate  cake — 
yes-— candy — yes — all  the  cranberry  sauce. 
Goodness,  Mrs.  Osborn,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  your  Christmas  dinner? — Oh, 
yes,  I realize  it  is  a serious  matter,  but  I 
wouldn’t  worry  too  much  if  I were  you. 
You  know,  a boy  of  the  tender  age  of  four- 
teen has  a stomach  that  would  make  the 
average  goat  green  with  envy.  Yes,  I’ll  be 

right  over.  Good-by 

John!  John!  {John  enters.)  My  overcoat, 
John,  and  my  case.  Have  the  carriage  sent 
to  the  door. 

John — Why,  you’ve  not  going  out  this  cold 
night,  sir?  The  worst  storm  this  year  is 
blowing  outside,  sir,  and  the  snow’s  a foot 
deep ! 

The  Master — Necessity,  John,  necessity  calls 
me.  ( Putting  his  arm  in  his  overcoat  sleeve.) 

John — What’s  the  matter,  sir? 

The  Master — Oh,  that  Osborn  boy  has  been 
overloading  his  young  self  with  Christmas 
goodies,  and  because  he’s  the  only  boy 
( pauses  in  putting  on  coat),  because  he’s  the 
only  boy,  his  mother  thinks  that  an  old- 
fashioned  stomach  ache  is  going  to  carry  him 
off. 

John — Why,  then,  sir,  since  it  isn’t  serious  I 
wouldn’t  go  if  I were  you,  sir. 

The  Master — I’m  not  going  on  the  boy’s  ac- 
count, John.  I’m  going  because  I know 
what  it  means  to  worry  over  a son.  ( Starts 
for  door.)  And,  John,  you  needn’t  wait  up 
for  me,  I’ll  probably  be  obliged  to  stay  and 
have  a hand  or  so  of  cards  with  Mr.  Osborn. 
Lock  up  now  and  put  the  lights  out.  (Exit.) 
John  zvatches  him  go,  and  then  zvalks  across 


room  to  the  French  window  and  drawing  aside 
the  curtains  looks  out. 

John — For  all  the  master’s  crossness  he  has  a 
heart  in  him  as  big  as  a barrel.  Look  at  it 
blowing  out.  Trees  shaking  in  the  wind, 
snow  driving  down  as  if  the  sky  were  fall- 
ing, and  drifts  piling  up  against  every  fence 
in  sight.  And  here  he  goes  out  on  a night 
like  this,  just  so  some  foolish  woman  won’t 
worry  over  her  son.  Ah  me!  Well,  if  it 
makes  him  forget  poor  Mr.  Jack  even  for  a 
short  time,  perhaps  it  will  be  for  the  best. 

As  he  turns  away  from  the  window  some- 
thing strikes  it  from  outside,  almost  breaking 
the  pane. 

John — Hello!  What’s  this?  (He  looks  out 
again.)  Something  must  have  fallen  against 
the  window  from  the  roof.  (He  turns  away. 
The  sound  is  repeated,  and  once  more  he 
looks  out.) 

John — Why,  there’s  somebody  standing  out 
there  in  the  snow  and  motioning  to  me. 
(Louder.)  Come  around  to  the  door.  No? 
Well,  I’ll  have  to  see  what  the  matter  is.  It’s 
too  bad  a night  to  keep  any  living  thing 
waiting  outside.  (Opens  window  and  leans 
out.  The  wind  roars  in,  bringing  a flood  of 
snowflakes  in  its  trail  and  causing  the 
candles  and  lamps  to  quiver  and  shake.  Sud- 
denly John  jumps  back.) 

John — What,  you?  Oh,  Mr.  Jack,  oh,  dear — 
come  to  the  door.  I’ll  be  right  there  to  open 

it.  Glory  be  praised,  now  I No,  your 

father  isn’t  home,  but  that  doesn’t  make  any 
difference.  Certainly,  sir,  I’ll  take  it.  (He 
leans  down  and  rises  with  something  in  his 
arms.  As  the  light  strikes  it,  it  is  seen  to  be 
a young  boy,  blue  with  the  cold,  and  evident- 
ly unconscious.  Two  hands  grasp  the  win- 
dow ledge,  and  a head  follows.  Then  a 
young  man  leaps  into  the  room.  His  clothes 
are  threadbare,  and  out  at  the  elbow,  and  his 
shoes  are  cracked  and  gaping.  His  face,  al- 
though bearing  in  its  pinched  and  pallid 
lines  the  mark  of  privation  and  suffering,  is 
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undeniably  handsome  and  refined.  As  he 
speaks  a wan  smile  flickers  over  his  face.) 

Jack — Give  me  the  boy,  John.  I found  him 
unconscious  in  the  snow  below.  There  will 
be  time  for  explanations  later.  Pour  out  a 
little  brandy,  John.  ( John  runs  to  the  cel- 
lar ette  and  hastily  fills  a glass.) 

Jack — Poor  little  devil.  What’s  this  he  has  in 
his  hand?  A letter.  ( He  throws  the  letter 
on  the  table  and  pours  the  liquor  down  the 
child’s  throat.)  John,  is  the  way  clear  to 
my  old  room? 

John — Yes,  Mr.  Jack,  all  the  servants  are 
abed  but  me,  sir. 

Jack — Well,  I’ll  just  run  up  and  lay  him  there. 
Wait  here  for  me.  {He  lifts  the  child  and 
hurries  from  the  room.) 

John — Oh,  the  poor  boy — poor  Mr.  Jack. 
Never  a thought  for  his  own  coldness  and 
his  own  tiredness.  But  that  was  always  Mr. 
Jack.  ( He  goes  to  the  table  and  picks  up 
the  letter  lying  there,  and  after  fumbling  for 
his  spectacles,  puts  them  on  and  reads  the 
address.) 

John — Now,  I wonder  who  this  is  for?  Why, 
goodness  me,  that’s  my  letter,  of  course  it  is. 
“Mr.  John  Watkins,”  as  sure  as  fate’s  fate. 
And  in  Mr.  Jack’s  own  handwriting.  Well, 
well!  {He  opens  the  letter  and  reads  it.) 

“Dear  Old  John:  I can’t  let  the  season 
go  by  without  wishing  you  a Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year.  I am 
well  and  happy  and  getting  along  famous- 
ly. If  you  think  father  would  be  glad  to 
know  this,  tell  him,  but  do  not  let  him 
know  I wrote  to  you.  I fear  I shall  never 
see  either  him  or  you  again,  as  I am  per- 
haps going  on  a long  journey  to  a far 
country.  Good-bye — and  God  bless  you 
both.  Jack.” 

'At  this  point  Jack  himself  enters,  alone. 

Jack — Hustle  downstairs,  John,  and  wake  the 
housekeeper.  She  will  know  better  than 
either  of  us  what  to  do  for  that  poor  frozen 


boy.  Tell  her  you  heard  the  child  call,  and 
above  all  don't  let  her  know  I am  here. 

John — Very  well,  sir.  You’ll  be  here  when  I 
return  ? 

Jack — I hardly  think  so,  John ; you  see,  I was- 
just  passing  without  any  intention  of  com- 
ing in,  when  I found  that  child  lying  in  the 
roadway.  This  was  the  only  house  near  by,, 
so  I had  to  bring  him  in.  Now  that  he’s  in. 
good  hands  I’m  going. 

John — Oh,  Mr.  Jack,  stay.  Stay  anyway  until 
I can  get  back.  The  master  won’t  be  home 
for  an  hour. 

Jack — All  right,  John,  I’ll  wait.  {John  has- 
tens out.  Jack  stands  for  a moment,  gazing 
about  the  room,  then  catches  sight  of  the  let- 
ter lying  on  the  table.) 

Jack — The  letter  the  boy  had  when  I found 
him.  Why,  good  God ! that’s  the  letter  I 
gave  the  man  in  the  village  to  bring.  The 
lazy,  shameless  scoundrel.  He  must  have 
sent  the  child  in  his  stead.  If  I find  him  to- 
night I’ll  teach  him  to  send  a baby  out  into 
a storm  like  this.  {He  tears  the  letter  up 
slozvly  and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  Then,  re- 
moving his  coat,  he  hangs  it  up  by  the  fire- 
place and  seats  himself  in  the  big  armchair.) 

Jack — The  old  home,  the  old  pictures,  the  old 
fire.  God,  how  I have  missed  them  this  past 
year.  Driven  from  pillar  to  post,  from  post 
to  pillar,  unable  to  get  work  without  influ- 
ence, and  unwilling  to  use  a name  which  I 
had  renounced,  and  nothing  before  me  but 
to  beg,  or  to  starve.  {His  head  drops  back 
in  the  chair  and  his  eyes  are  closing  as  John 
enters.) 

John — The  housekeeper  is  upstairs  with  the 
boy  now,  Mister  Jack,  and  says  he  will  be 
all  right  in  a little  while.  And  now,  sir, 
won’t  you  take  off  those  damp  clothes  and 
let  me  get  you  a dry  suit? 

Jack — No,  thank  you,  John.  I just  took  my 
coat  off  to  dry  it  at  the  fire,  and  I’ll  be  warm 
and  snug  in  a jiffy.  And  now,  old  fellow, 
how  have  you  been  behaving  yourself  since- 
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I left?  I suppose  you  are  just  as  fussy  as 
ever,  worrying  about  father  as  if  he  were  a 
baby,  never  letting  him  go  out  without  his 
rubbers,  making  him  turn  in  early  and  eat 
just  what  is  good  for  him.  In  short,  John, 

I suppose  you’re  just  the  same  old  despot 
that  you  always  were.  ( He  turns  in  his  chair 
and  smiles  affectionately  at  John.) 

John — You  always  were  a great  hand,  Mr. 
Jack,  for  poking  fun  at  folks.  But  if  it  isn’t 
asking  too  much,  sir,  tell  me  how  you  are 
getting  along,  sir.  I don’t  want  to  be  im- 
pertinent, sir,  but  these  aren’t  your  own 
clothes,  sir,  so  ragged  and  torn.  You’re 
just  out  for  a Christmas  masquerade,  sir, 
aren’t  you? 

Jack — That’s  it,  John ; that’s  it.  I’m  only  mas- 
querading. I fancy  that  I take  off  the  part 
rather  well.  I was  just  on  my  way  to  a 
party  at  the  Thorns’  when  I found  the  boy 
freezing  outside  our  gate. 

John — But,  Mr.  Jack,  the  Thorns  aren’t  there 
any  more ! 

Jack — Did  I say  Thorn’s?  How  careless  of 
me.  I meant  the  Johnson  house,  of  course ! 

John — And  there’s  another  thing,  sir,  if  I may 
be  so  bold  as  to  ask : Are  you  married  to  the 
young  lady  you  left  home  for? 

Jack  ( very  slowly  and  simply ) — No,  John.  It 
wasn’t  I that  she  loved,  it  was  only  my  fath- 
er’s name  and  my  father’s  fortune  that  she 
cared  for.  Father  was  more  than  right  when 
he  told  me  so,  but  in  my  confidence  and  hope 
I couldn’t  believe  him.  It’s  sort  of  hard, 
John,  to  be  in  the  wrong  and  obliged  to  suf- 
fer for  it  at  the  same  time,  isn’t  it,  John? 
John  doesn’t  reply.  He  has  gone  behind 

Jack  to  take  the  coat  from  the  fire  and  two  or 

three  crusts  of  bread  drop  from  the  pocket. 

John — Mr.  Jack ! Mr.  Jack ! Why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  you  needed  something  to  eat?  Oh, 
to  think  of  it!  To  think  that  the  master’s 
son,  that  you  should  come  to  eating  hard,  dry 
crusts  unfit  for  the  master’s  dogs.  Sit  right 
there  a moment,  Mr.  Jack,  and  I’ll  run  and 


bring  you  what’s  in  the  pantry.  Oh,  to  think 
of  it,  to  think  of  it!  ( Starts  for  door.  Jack 
rises  and  runs  to  intercept  him,  but  his  legs 
bend  under  him  and  he  falls  into  another 
chair.) 

John — What’s  the  matter,  sir?  Aren’t  you 
well  ? 

Jack — Nothing,  John,  nothing.  It’s  merely  the 
effect  of  the  warm  room  after  the  cold  out- 
side. I’ll  be  all  right  in  a minute.  I always 
come  back  to  par  quickly  after  one  of  these 
at — No,  I don’t  mean  that,  John.  This  is 
the  first  time  I’ve  been  affected  this  way. 
Don’t  worry.  I’m  feeling  all  right. 

John — You’ll  feel  much  better,  sir,  if  you 
drink  a little  of  this  ( holding  out  the 
brandy)  and  get  a bite  or  so  inside  of  you. 

Jack — No,  John,  I don’t  care  for  either. 
{Pushes  the  decanter  aside.) 

John — But  why  not,  sir  ? It  will  do  you  good. 

Jack — I don’t  want  the  liquor  and  I’m  not 
hungry.  {He  pauses  a minute.)  No,  I 
won’t  deceive  you,  John.  I vowed  long  ago 
that  never  so  long  as  I lived  would  I accept 
of  that  which  was  my  father’s.  You’ll  un- 
derstand, John,  won’t  you? 

John  {sloivly) — Yes,  sir,  and  I know  you  too 
well  to  argue  with  you.  But  {he  fumbles  in 
his  coat  a minute)  here’s  my  bankbook,  Mr. 
Jack.  It  don’t  belong  to  the  master.  It’s  all 
mine.  Let  me  sign  it  and  then  you  take  it, 
sir.  It’s  only  a little,  sir,  but  it  may  help 
you  till  you  get  on  your  feet,  sir. 

Jack  {rising  and  pushing  the  bankbook  aside) 
— John,  if  you  want  to  see  me  blubbering 
here  like  a great  big  baby,  just  keep  this  up. 
You  good-for-nothing,  big-hearted  wretch, 

you.  You — you {He  pauses  a moment 

to  collect  himself.)  Thanks,  John,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  It  makes  life  worth 
while  to  meet  a fellow  like  you.  But  you 
see,  John,  I can’t  take  it.  Not  because  I 
don’t  realize  how  sincere  your  offer  is,  but 
because  no  matter  how  low  I’ve  gone  in  the 
past  year  I’ve  never  forfeited  my  self-re- 
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spect.  I couldn’t  take  the  life  savings  of  the 
family’s  best  friend  and  retain  it.  Do  you 
understand,  John? 

John — Yes,  sir,  I understand,  but 

Jack — No  buts  about  it.  There,  the  house- 
keeper is  calling  you.  See  what  she  wants. 
Probably  something  for  the  boy.  Be  off  with 
you.  ( Pushes  John  to  the  door.) 

Jack — Well,  I must  get  out  before  father  re- 
turns. There  would  only  be  a scene  if  he 
came  in,  and  I don’t  want  to  quarrel  on 
Christmas  eve.  ( He  takes  his  coat  and  puts 
it  on,  and  turns  out  the  light,  leaving  the 
room  in  partial  darkness.)  Now  where  in 
thunder  is  that  hat?  ( Looks  around  table 
and  window  for  it.)  It  isn’t  precisely  a valu- 
able bit  of  headgear,  but  when  it’s  all  a chap 
has,  it  is  reasonably  useful  on  a night  like 
this.  ( Goes  to  mantelpiece.)  Ah,  here  it  is. 
Now  for  the  window.  (As  he  reaches  for 
his  hat  he  catches  sight  of  a picture  on  the 
mantel.)  I wonder  whose  picture  this  is? 
(Takes  and  holds  it  to  the  fire  to  see  the 
better.)  Why,  it’s  the  mater — the  mater’s 
picture.  (He  drops  into  the  armchair,  hold- 
ing the  picture  tightly  in  both  his  hands  and 
bending  forward  with  a world  of  love  in  his 
eyes.)  Dear  old  mater,  the  sweetest  and 
truest  friend  a scapegrace  ever  had.  Oh, 
mother,  have  you  been  watching  over  me, 
have  you  known  how  often  I’ve  thought  of 
you  and  dreamed  of  you?  Oh,  mother,  why 
were  you  taken  from  me  ? Didn’t  they  know 
how  much  I needed  you?  Didn’t  they  see 
that  only  your  gentle  hand  could  restrain  the 
pride  and  anger  of  a lonesome  boy?  If  you 
had  only  stayed,  mother,  I might  be  happier 
now.  I might  be  a comfort  to  father  instead 
of  a thorn  in  his  side.  I might  have  a home 
among  those  I love,  instead  of  being  an  out- 
cast and  a wanderer.  If  you  were  only  here, 
mother,  I would  come  to  you  as  I used  to, 
and  laying  my  head  in  your  arms,  mother, 
tell  you  how  sorry  I am;  how  bitterly  I re- 
gret my  folly;  how  I long  for  forgiveness 


and  love,  and  you  would  comfort  me,  moth- 
er, as  you  used  to  do,  and  console  and 
strengthen  me.  Only  now,  when  I have  lost 
it  forever,  do  I realize  the  infinite  tenderness 
of  your  mother  love.  Oh,  mother,  mother, 
stay  with  me.  In  every  trial,  in  every  grief, 
be  with  me.  Let  your  spirit  guard  me  and 
hover  near  me  to  whisper  hope  and  consola- 
tion in  my  e^r  when  the  way  seems  dark  and 
long.  (He  rises.)  Good-night,  mother.  Give 
me  your  blessing.  I’m  going  now,  mother, 
and  I hardly  think  I’ll  ever  see  you  or  the 
dear  old  home  again.  I’m  going,  mother, 

I’m  going  away.  Good-by — good (He 

breaks  down  and  sobs  unrestrainedly,  his 
arm  upon  the  mantel  and  his  face  upon  his 
arm.  Finally  he  stops  and  looks  up  at  the 
picture  which  he  has  replaced.)  I think  I’ll 
take  you  with  me,  mother.  I don’t  think  that 
you  belong  to  father.  The  very  laws  of  na- 
ture tell  me  that  you  belong  to  me.  (As  he 
starts  to  place  the  picture  in  his  pocket  Dr. 
Douglas  silently  enters  at  the  rear.  He  sees 
only  Jack’s  back,  and  putting  down  his  case, 
he  pulls  his  revolver  and  turns  up  the  light.) 
The  Master — Hands  up,  you  thief! 

Jack  flashes  around  and  the  revolver  drops 
from  the  master’s  hands  as  he  recognizes  his 
son. 

The  Master — Jack! 

Jack — Father ! 

Both  stand  rooted  to  the  floor.  The  son 
is  the  first  to  regain  his  composure. 

Jack — I am  extremely  sorry  to  have  delayed 
so  long.  I was  compelled  to  enter  the  house 
because  it  would  have  been  inhuman  not  to. 
The  servant  will  explain.  I bid  you  good- 
night. (He  starts  for  the  door.  The  master 
blocks  his  way.) 

The  Master — Stop ! You  cannot  go  this  way. 
There  is  some  reason  for  your  presence  here 
to-night,  and  I demand  to  know  it,  not  from 
the  servant,  but  from  you. 

Jack — I have  nothing  further  to  say.  I beg 
that  you  will  let  me  pass. 
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He  moves  forward,  but  seeing  that  his 
father  still  stands  between  him  and  the  door, 
stops  and  looks  at  him,  almost  mockingly. 

The  Master — I see  that  a year  has  not 
changed  you  for  the  better.  You  are  still  as 
headstrong,  still  as  obstinate,  still  as  diso- 
bedient. ( The  master’s  voice  gradually  as- 
sumes an  angry  tone.) 

Jack — Disobedient,  and  to  whom  pray  ? Surely 
not  to  you,  sir,  who  have  no  claim  upon  my 
obedience. 

The  Master — No  claim!  No  claim,  you 
, young  puppy.  No  claim,  you  whippersnap- 
ner.  No  claim!  ( He  moves  toward  Jack 
threateningly , but  seeing  that  Jack  does  not 
give  way,  but  is  only  looking  at  him  deter- 
minedly, he  stops  short,  with  his  clenched 
hand  in  Jack’s  face.) 

Jack — No  claim,  sir.  You  can  no  longer  ex- 
act a son’s  obedience,  since  you  yourself  de- 
clared at  our  last  meeting  that  you  no  longer 
had  a son.  ( The  master’s  hand  drops,  and 
he  lowers  his  eyes.)  But  any  further  dis- 
cussion between  us  could  only  be  fruitless 
and  painful  for  us  both.  Again  I bid  you 
good-night.  {He  moves  to  the  door  and  is 
almost  out  when  the  master  again  speaks.) 
The  Master — Since  you  are  no  son  of  mine 
then,  I must  ask  you  to  give  back  to  me  what 
you  are  hiding  under  your  coat. 

Jack  starts,  and  buttons  his  coat  over  the 
picture. 

The  Master — Do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  you 
are  hiding  something.  I saw  you  take  it 
from  the  mantelpiece  as  I entered.  Come, 
young  man,  not  as  your  father,  but  as  a man 
•who  has  a right  to  his  own  property,  I de- 
mand it. 

Jack  walks  to  the  mantel  djnd  taking  out  the 
picture  places  it  where  he  found  it,  then  he 
turns  to  his  father. 

Jack — To  my  mother’s  picture,  sir,  as  such  I 
have  every  right  To  a bit  of  pasteboard 
lying  in  your  parlor  I have  none.  I had 


thought  to  take  it  with  me  as  an  ever-present 
reminder  of  her  whom  we  both  loved.  But 
I need  no  material  token.  On  the  fairest 
portion  of  my  heart  is  imprinted  an  image  of 
her  which  time  cannot  fade,  which  careless- 
ness cannot  lose,  and  which  you,  sir,  cannot 
take  away.  I leave  you,  sir,  to  commune 
with  your  own  thoughts.  I fancy  that  they 
will  be  far  from  happy  ones.  {The  master 
does  not  move  from  the  chair  into  which  he 
has  dropped  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech , 
and  Jack  walks  to  the  door.  As  he  turns 
for  a last  look  at  his  father,  John  comes 
from  behind  the  hall  curtains,  wringing  his 
hands,  and  stumbles  to  where  the  master 
sits.) 

John — Oh,  Mr.  Jack,  don’t  go  away  like  this. 
Mr.  Douglas,  sir,  don’t  let  him  go!  I’ve 
been  behind  the  curtains,  sir,  a-listening  to 
you  both,  and  you  can  discharge  me  for  it, 
sir,  afterwards  if  you  want.  But  I just 
can’t  bear  to  see  Mr.  Jack  go,  for  I know 
what  it  means  to  him,  and  what  it  means  to 
you.  I know  from  the  way  Mr.  Jack  spoke 
your  name  to  me  that  he  still  loves  you,  and 
wants  to  save  you  worry.  I know  that  he 
has  been  suffering  since  he  left  you.  {Jack 
makes  a motion  to  stop  him.)  No,  Mr.  Jack, 
I’m  a-going  to  speak  now,  no  matter  what 
happens  after.  I know,  sir,  how  he  has  been 
a-suffering  and  how  he  has  missed  you.  Why, 
look  at  him,  sir,  him  who  used  to  be  the  hap- 
piest, cheeriest  lad  that  ever  lived,  with  his 
clothes  all  frayed  and  his  shoes  torn.  Why, 
sir,  I found  crusts  of  bread  in  his  pocket. 
Think,  sir,  of  your  son  being  obliged  to  live 
on  crusts,  and  besides,  sir,  he  told  me  you 
were  right  about  the  young  lady,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong.  And  you,  sir,  why,  you 
haven’t  been  yourself  since  he  left.  Maybe 
you  thought  I didn’t  notice  it,  sir,  but  I did. 
I’ve  seen  how  you  seemed  to  lose  interest  in 
everything,  how  you’ve  sat  whole  evenings 
long  by  that  very  fire,  all  alone,  lost  in  sad 
and  bitter  thoughts,  and  eating  your  heart 
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out  for  your  boy.  ( The  master  has  put  his 
head  in  his  arms  and  Jack  is  standing  gaz- 
ing into  the  fire.  The  old  clock  in  the  hall 
suddenly  begins  to  chime , and  all  three  stay 
silent  till  the  twelfth  clear  note  dies  away.) 

John — Oh,  sir,  the  clock  just  struck  twelve. 
It’s  Christmas  day,  sir ; Christmas  of  all  the 
days  in  the  year.  I’m  only  a servant,  sir. 
I’m  not  educated  like  you  and  Mr.  Jack,  but 
I know  what  Christmas  means  and  know 
what  its  spirit  is.  It  isn’t  a proud  spirit,  sir, 
it  isn’t  an  angry  spirit.  It’s  a gentle,  kind, 
and  humble  spirit,  sir,  a spirit  of  peace  and 
good  will.  It’s  a spirit,  sir,  which  brings  out 
the  best  in  all  of  us,  and  which  teaches  us 
to  forgive  and  cherish.  Oh,  Mr.  Jack,  don’t 
be  proud,  don’t  be  stubborn,  but  make  up 
with  your  father  in  the  spirit  of  the  birthday 
of  Him  who  is  father  to  us  all. 

Jack  ( turns  from  the  fireplace  with  a new 
light  in  his  eye) — God  bless  you  for  those 
words,  John.  They  have  shown  me  how 
wrong  I am  and  how  despicable  is  my  petty 
pride.  ( He  moves  forward  to  his  father’s 
side  and  kneels  beside  his  chair.)  Father, 
you  have  heard  what  dear  John  has  said; 
and  whether  or  not  his  words  have  moved 
you,  they  have  stirred  every  fibre  of  my 
soul.  I will  not  plead  with  you,  father,  to 
be  taken  back.  I only  want  to  tell  you  how 
bitterly  I repent  of  my  folly  and  how  truly 
sorry  I am  to  have  caused  you  so  much 
worry  and  distress.  I humbly  beg  your  for- 
giveness, father,  and  whatever  you  may  say 
or  do,  wherever  I go  in  the  future,  you  may 
know  that  my  heart  is  full  of  love  for  you. 
May  the  dear  God  in  heaven  watch  over  you 
and  make  up  to  you  for  a foolish  and  a 
headstrong  son.  (He  rises  and  is  about  to 


turn  when  his  father  rises  and  grasps  his 
hand.) 

The  Master — Foolish  and  headstrong  son! 
I’ve  got  the  finest  son  that  any  man  ever  had, 
and  if  any  one  dares  to  say  I haven’t  I’ll 
thrash  him.  Do  you  hear  that?  I’ll  thrash 
him!  My  boy,  my  boy,  aren’t  we  two  im- 
beciles to  have  gone  this  long  without  each 
other?  I won’t  forgive  you  though,  never,, 
never,  unless  you  instantly  say  you’ll  forgive 
me.  Why,  you  can  marry  a thousand  girls  if 
you  like,  and  the  law  will  let  you,  so  long  as 
you  don’t  leave  your  poor  old  dad  again. 
John,  you  rascal,  you  rogue,  bring  out  the 
wine.  Bring  out  the  wine,  I say.  We’re  go- 
ing to  drink  to  my  boy ; we’re  going  to  drink 
to  his  return;  we’re  going  to  drink  to  the 
happiest,  merriest  Christmas  and  the  finest 
Christmas  gift  I ever  had.  (John  hurries  to 
the  sideboard  and  returns  with  two  glasses 
and  a decanter.)  Bring  another  glass,  you 
wretch,  bring  another  glass,  and  if  you  re- 
fuse to  drink  to  my  boy  I’ll  discharge  you. 
(He  fills  the  glasses  and  they  raise  them.) 

The  Master — To  you,  my  boy,  to  you! 

Jack — No,  father,  let  the  toast  be  rather  to 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  which  has  made  this 
dear  happiness  possible.  To  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas,  the  glad,  the  sweet,  the  lovable 
spirit,  which  makes  gods  men,  and  men 
gods,  through  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
kindness.  To  the  spirit  which  brings  joy  to 
high  and  low  alike,  to  the  spirit  which  levels 
caste  and  exalts  charity,  to  the  spirit  which 
makes  the  dear  old,  good  old  world  the  fair- 
est spot  in  God’s  universe  for  one  day  in  the 
year.  I pledge  you  both — The  Spirit  of 
Christmas. 

Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08. 


(£>ur  lamp’s  Hullabp 


Sleep,  Baby,  sleep,  for  my  own  love  enfoldeth 
Thee ; 

Slumber  Thou  on.  Lo,  Thy  angels  beholding 
Thee. 

Sleep  while  I sing  all  Thy  Prophets  foretold  of 
Thee. 

Sleep,  Baby  Jesus,  my  Holy  One,  sleep. 

Hush  ye,  O night  winds,  for  ages  imploringly 

Making  your  prayer.  Now  in  silence  adoringly 

List,  while  the  peace-bearing  angels  are  soar- 
ing ; be 

Still  while  my  Saviour,  my  Holy  One,  sleeps. 

Shine  out,  fair  star,  tell  the  earth  to  be  glad,, 
and  bring 

Bright  rays  of  hope  to  faint  hearts.  Bid  the 
saddened  sing 

Glory  to  God.  And  the  moorland  with  song 
will  ring 

Peace  be  on  earth,  while  my  Holy  One  sleeps. 

Sleep,  Baby,  sleep,  for  thy  Mother  caresses 
Thee. 

Slumber  Thou  on,  to  her  bosom  she  presses 
Thee. 

Sleep  safe  from  harm,  ere  Thy  mission  op- 
presses Thee. 

Sleep,  Baby  Jesus,  my  Holy  One,  sleep. 

M.  Gerry. 


OTfjere  Hines  Conberge 


The  enrivonments  of  Windsor  were  dis- 
tinctly intellectual  and  the  pretentious  little  col- 
lege, named  after  its  birthplace,  had  attained 
such  an  enviable  reputation  that  it  gained  for 
■the  quaint  little  Virginian  town  the  title  of 
“The  Athens  of  the  South.”  All  the  Southern 
■States  were  represented  within  its  halls  of 
learning,  and  many  of  the  students  had  cross- 
ed the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  on  their  journey 
'to  this  Mecca  of  culture. 

The  city,  as  Windsor  was  proudly  called  by 
-the  inhabitants,  was  built  upon  the  bank  of  the 
historic  Shenandoah.  The  population  proper — 
the  boarding  students  of  the  college  excluded 
- — did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  tradesmen  who  made  most  of 
their  profits  by  catering  to  the  students,  to  land- 
owners  who  cultivated  the  near-by  farms,  and 
to  a score  of  proud  and  aristocratic  families. 
The  latter  occupied  palatial  homes  on  the  river 
front  and  derived  princely  incomes  from  the 
immense  estates  inherited  from  their  colonial 
ancestors  which  were  situated  in  the  fertile  val- 
ley. 

The  buildings  of  Windsor  College  were  the 
pride  of  the  natives  and  gave  a distinguishing 
mark  of  refinement  to  the  neighborhood.  In 
fact,  the  little  town  had  become  vain  as  its 
intellectual  pre-eminence  was  recognized,  and 
during  the  long  and  pleasant  summer  days 
amused  itself,  just  as  a pretty  maiden  whose 
beauty  has  attracted  unusual  attention,  by  gaz- 
ing at  its  image  mirrored  in  the  blue  and  placid 
waters  of  the  Southern  river. 

Two  years  ago,  Fred  Gordon,  whose  home 
was  in  Pennsylvania,  had  enrolled  as  a student 
in  Windsor  College  and  was  at  present  a pop- 
ular member  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  He  had 


made  many  friends  during  his  residence  at  the 
school,  and  foremost  among  these  was  Jim 
Graham,  the  son  of  Colonel  Graham,  the  most 
wealthy  land-owner  in  that  section  of  Virginia 
and  the  occupant  of  an  imposing  manor  on  the 
river  front.  Both  lads  were  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  fact  that  Fred  was  a 
boarder  at  the  college  and  Jim  a resident  stu- 
dent in  no  manner  diminished  their  friend- 
ship, but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the  Southerner 
additional  opportunities  to  demonstrate  that 
the  far-famed  Virginian  hospitality  was  not  a 
myth,  but  an  actuality.  Many  merry  gather- 
ings were  held  at  the  large  white  house  by  the 
river  during  the  winter  months,  and  these  were 
always  attended  by  the  Pennsylvania  student. 

Colonel  Graham  was  well  advanced  in  years 
and  had  placed  the  management  of  his  large 
plantation  situated  further  down  the  valley  in 
the  hands  of  an  overseer,  while  he  and  his  fam- 
ily lived  a quiet  life  in  the  town  of  Windsor. 
Mrs.  Graham  was  a motherly  lady  of  the 
Southern  type,  devoted  to  her  invalid  husband, 
loving  and  beloved  by  her  two  children  Jim 
and  Molly.  Jim’s  sister  as  the  latter  was  pop- 
ularly known  by  the  students  of  the  college, 
was  a demure  little  maiden  of  about  seventeen 
summers  in  whom  the  traditional  Southern 
pride  and  coyness  were  delightfully  intermin- 
gled. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  April  in  the 
year  1861  and  spring  had  visited  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  South. 

The  river  had  awakened  from  its  wintry 
lethargy  and  was  again  reflecting  the  image 
of  the  little  town  situated  upon  its  bank.  Again, 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  songs  of  birds,  the 
negroes  on  the  various  plantations  were  pre- 
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paring  the  ground  for  the  sowing  of  corn 
and  oats,  and  the  renewed  spirit  of  industry 
had  invaded  the  college  halls.  The  school  term 
at  Windsor  closed  in  the  middle  of  May  and 
little  more  than  a month  remained  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  final  examinations. 

Fred  Gordon  was  at  his  desk  with  several 
books  open  before  him.  A knock  was  heard, 
but  before  he  could  answer  Jim  Graham  burst 
into  the  room. 

“Hello,  Fred,”  he  shouted,  “did  you  hear  the 
news?” 

“Hear  nothing,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  been 
working  at  history  for  the  last  three  hours  and 
have  not  heard  a sound  since  I began  until  you 
tried  to  break  down  the  door.  But  what  sort 
of  news  have  you  got — good  or  bad  ?” 

“Good  and  bad,”  said  Jim  excitedly. 

“Well,  let  us  have  the  good  news  first  and 
keep  the  bad  until  after  the  exams  are  over.” 

“Oh,  bother  the  exams,”  said  Jim ; “they  are 
called  off,  and  that  is  the  good  news  that  I have 
been  trying  to  tell  you  since  I came  in.” 

“Called  off?  What  is  the  matter?  Have 
all  the  profs,  died  or  gone  on  a vacation?” 

“No.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a prof,  getting 
sick  or  dying  around  examination  time  ? The 
profs,  are  here  all  right,  but  nearly  all  the  stu- 
dents have  left  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
gone  are  going.” 

“Smallpox  or  a strike?”  inquired  Fred. 

“Neither,”  exclaimed  Jim,  “but  war 

W — A — R bing — bang — boom — war.” 

“Take  a seat  and  let  me  have  the  details,” 
said  Fred. 

“Well,”  replied  Jim,  “you  know  the  uneasi- 
ness that  has  existed  in  the  South  since  the 
election  of  Lincoln  and  the  vague  rumors  of 
serious  trouble  that  have  been  going  around 
the  neighborhood  during  the  past  week.” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  come  to  the  point,”  said  Fred 
impatiently. 

“This  morning  the  Clermont  stopped  here  on 
its  way  up  the  river  from  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
gave  us  definite  information.  On  the  twelfth 


of  this  month,  General  Beauregard  fired  upon 
Fort  Sumter  and  two  days  later  Major  Ander- 
son was  compelled  to  give  up  the  fort.  The 
war  had  commenced,  and  on  the  following  day 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers.  Most  of 
the  fellows  were  down  at  the  landing  when  the 
boat  arrived.  They  have  all  thrown  aside  their 
books  and  are  going  to  take  up  the  gun.  Near- 
ly all  the  Northern  folks  went  down  the  river 
on  the  Fulton  just  before  I found  you.  I ex- 
pected to  see  you  in  the  crowd.  I did  not  think 
you  would  be  more  interested  in  battles  that 
were  waged  a thousand  years  ago  than  in  those 
that  are  being  fought  at  present.” 

Fred  Gordon  probably  did  not  hear  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  friend’s  recital,  for  when  Jim 
had  finished  Fred  sat  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  breast,  absorbed  in  thought  and  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  friend. 

“So  Lincoln  wants  volunteers,”  he  muttered 
as  he  gazed  vacantly  at  the  floor.  Turning 
quickly  towards  Jim,  he  asked:  “What  time 
does  the  Clermont  pass  here  on  its  return 
trip  ?” 

“Eight  A.  M.,”  replied  Jim. 

“Well,  old  man,  I’m  going  North  to  join 
the  blues,”  said  Fred,  “as  soon  as  I can  get 
my  goods  packed  and  find  a boat.” 

“And  I go  to  Richmond  in  a few  days,”  add- 
ed Jim,  “to  offer  my  services  to  General  Beau- 
regard. Father  is  too  old  and  ill  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  war  and  I must  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  family.  But  come,  let  us  get  to 
work.  I will  give  you  a hand  at  packing  and 
we  can  talk  over  our  plans  at  the  same  time.” 

In  a few  hours  the  trunks  were  ready.  Noth- 
ing remained  in  the  once  cozy  college  room  ex- 
cept a few  articles  of  furniture.  The  two  col- 
lege chums  had  gone  to  say  good-by  to  the 
professors  and  their  fellow  students  who  lived 
in  Windsor  and  who  had  not  yet  departed  for 
their  homes. 

“You  will  stay  with  me  to-night,  Fred,”  said 
Jim.  “I  don’t  think  Jeff  Davis  will  have  me 
strung  up  for  harboring  an  enemy.  At  any 
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rate,  I will  run  the  risk  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tions to  passing  the  night  with  a future  Con- 
federate soldier.” 

That  night,  and  it  was  the  last  time  for 
many  years,  Graham  Manor  resounded  with 
song  and  laughter.  Pete,  the  colored  dignitary 
of  the  household,  who  had  been  a house-ser- 
vant for  Colonel  Graham’s  father  and  was  now 
acting  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  son,  met 
the  guests  at  the  great  iron  gate  and  with  a 
smile  and  courtesy  perfected  by  scores  of  years 
of  practice,  bowed  them  into  the  brilliantly 
lighted  hall.  The  most  pessimistic  of  the  in- 
habitants considered  the  declaration  of  war  as 
a trivial  matter,  expecting  that  the  trouble  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  would  be  settled 
in  a short  time  and  that  little  or  no  additional 
fighting  would  be  done.  Consequently,  the 
spirit  of  gayety  was  not  dimmed  by  the  shadow 
of  approaching  danger  and  the  night  was  spent 
in  feasting  and  merriment. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  family  gath- 
ered in  the  drawing-room  to  bid  good-by  to 
their  departing  guest.  Mr.  Graham  warmly 
shook  hands  with  Fred  and  bade  him  a safe 
and  pleasant  journey.  Mrs.  Graham  wept  as 
she  said  good-by.  She  was  probably  thinking 
of  the  duplication  of  the  scene  which  would 
take  place  in  a few  days  when  her  own  son 
would  depart  for  Richmond.  Molly — now, 
some  of  the  fellows  at  the  school  claimed  that 
Fred  Gordon  did  not  go  to  the  Graham  manor 
two  or  three  times  a week  simply  to  work  up 
his  Latin  and  Greek  with  his  classmate — but 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  blue  eyes  of  Molly  Gra- 
ham were  having  frequent  encounters  with  her 
dainty  silk  handkerchief.  What  he  said,  or 
what  she  said,  we  do  not  know.  No  melodious 
bard  or  precocious  genius  had  as  yet  promul- 
gated the  sentiments  of  “Blue  Bell”  or  “Love 
Me  and  the  World  Is  Mine,”  which  have  done 
so  much  in  supplying  themes  for  our  modern 
swains;  but  as  they  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  great  house,  with  love  and  tears  flowing 
from  her  kind,  blue  eyes,  Fred  Gordon,  with 


uncovered  head,  bowing  before  her,  said— well, 
he  said  just  what  any  other  Sophomore  would 
say  under  like  conditions. 

Jim  accompanied  his  friend  to  the  boat,  and 
as  they  stood  on  the  landing  Fred  said : “Prom- 
ise, Jim,  that  you  will  visit  me  in  my  Pennsyl- 
vania home  before  the  end  of  summer.” 

Jim’s  answer  was  inaudible,  as  the  steamer 
at  that  moment  gave  the  final  signal  for  de- 
parture and  Fred  leaped  on  board.  Four  days 
later  Jim  Graham  donned  a suit  of  gray  at 
Richmond  and  became  a trooper  in  the  army  of 
General  Beauregard,  while  on  the  same  day 
Fred  Gordon  enlisted  in  a company  of  Union 
cavalry. 

Years  passed  and  the  struggle  still  continued. 
Those  who  had  predicted  an  early  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  sections 
proved  to  be  false  prophets.  It  was  now  the 
third  year  of  the  war.  The  battles  of  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg  had  been  fought  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  South  was  weakening.  The  North- 
ern slogan  “On  to  Richmond”  was  rapidly 
approaching  that  fated  city.  In  the  fall  of 
1864,  Grant  ordered  General  Sheridan,  who 
was  now  commander  of  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  lay  waste  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  and  thus  destroy  the  chief 
source  of  the  Confederate  supply.  History 
furnishes  a graphic  description  of  the  famous 
raid,  and  “Sheridan’s  Ride”  is  a favorite  among 
the  heroic  ballads.  There  are,  however,  in- 
teresting details  which  the  historian  has  over- 
looked. 

Fred  Gordon  was  a trooper  of  Company  L 
under  the  command  of  Sheridan.  The  student 
of  a few  years  ago  had  developed  into  an  able 
soldier,  brave  in  battle  and  popular  among  his 
comrades.  The  invasion  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  valley  was  comparatively  slow.  The 
soldiers  so  conscientiously  obeyed  orders  in  re- 
gard to  the  destruction  of  grain  and  other  pro- 
visions that  it  was  commonly  said : “If  a 
crow  wants  to  fly  down  the  valley,  he  must 
carry  his  provisions  with  him.” 
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On  December  22,  1864,  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac rode  into  Windsor.  “How  familiar  the 
old  town  looks,”  said  Dick  Payton,  a compan- 
ion of  Fred  Gordon,  who  had  spent  a short 
time  at  Windsor  College.  “I  feel  more  like  a 
robber  in  this  place  than  a soldier.  I wonder 
if  Jim  Graham’s  folks  still  occupy  the  manor?” 

“Don’t  know,”  said  Fred  absent-mindedly. 

“I  hear,”  continued  Dick,  “that  Jim  Graham 
was  with  Early  in  the  raid  on  Chambersburg 
and  that  old  man  Graham  keeps  sending  mon- 
ey and  supplies  to  Richmond  and  that  Jim’s 
sister ” 

At  this  moment  the  bugle  sounded  and  the 
soldiers  formed  in  regular  order.  “Companies 
K and  L will  encamp  on  the  river  front  and  es- 
tablish a guard  around  the  houses  in  that  sec- 
tion,” ordered  the  commander.  “You  are  for- 
bidden to  hold  communication  with  the  inhabi- 
tants or  to  allow  anyone  to  leave  or  enter  the 
different  estates  without  a permit  from  the  offi- 
cer in  command.”  It  had  been  decided  to  make 
Windsor  the  headquarters  of  the  troops  for  a 
few  days  while  the  surrounding  country  was 
being  devastated. 

For  two  days  following  their  arrival  in  the 
town,  Fred  had  been  stationed  as  a sentinel 
near  the  Graham  home.  The  great  house  seem- 
ed to  be  deserted  and  its  dismal  appearance 
presented  a striking  contrast  to  the  brilliantly 
lighted  manor  with  which  he  had  been  fa- 
miliar during  his  college  days.  It  was  now 
Christmas  Eve.  Fred  and  his  companion  on 
watch  stood  for  a long  time  gazing  on  the  life- 
less scene.  “I  wonder  if  any  of  the  folks  are 
at  home,”  said  the  latter. 

“I  nope  not,”  replied  Fred ; “Richmond 
would  be  a much  more  agreeable  place  for 
them,  and  especially  at  this  season.”  He 
stopped  suddenly,  and  his  companion,  noticing 
his  startled  looks,  asked : “What’s  the  matter, 
old  man,  spooks?” 

“Probably,”  replied  Fred,  “I  saw  the  curtain 
of  the  upper  window  move.” 

“Did  you  see  any  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  or 


golden  hair  ?”  he  asked  significantly.  “I’ll 
tell  you  what’s  the  matter.  You  have  a little 
heart  trouble,  according  to  the  reports  about 
the  camp,  and  ‘seeing  things’  is  one  of  the 
symptoms.  Payton  was  telling  me  of  several 
Similar  ‘optical  illusions’  which  you  had  during 
your  last  watch.”  Before  he  had  finished  speak- 
ing, the  door  of  the  manor  opened  and  old 
Pete  emerged  and  approached  the  well,  a short 
distance  from  the  house.  He  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  men  on  guard,  and  after  drawing 
the  water  immediately  re-entered  the  house. 

“Well,  how  about  the  ‘optical  illusions’?” 
asked  Fred. 

“I  guess  love  is  not  as  blind  as  some  people 
imagine,”  replied  his  companian. 

“Good  night,  Fred ; I hope  you  have  a merry 
Christmas.” 

“Merry  Christmas,”  answered  Fred  as  he 
hurried  towards  the  tent  occupied  by  himself 
and  Payton. 

“Jim  Graham’s  folks  are  at  home,”  he  shout- 
ed as  he  saw  Payton  seated  before  the  fire, 
“and  I believe  they  are  going  to  have  a visitor 
this  evening.” 

“You  must  be  careful,  old  chap,”  said  Dick. 
“Don’t  forget  that  you  are  a Northerner  and 
those  people  are  your  enemies.” 

“Yes,  but  we  must  love  our  enemies,”  Fred 
replied  philosophically.  “It  doesn’t  seem  right 
that  honest  Christians,  even  if  they  are  South- 
erners, should  spent  Christmas  penned  up  with 
barely  enough  food  to  exist  upon.  We  have 
hundreds  of  turkeys  for  our  Christmas  din- 
ner and  most  of  them  were  taken  from  the 
Graham  plantation.  When  I go  visiting  to- 
night, I expect  to  return  some  of  the  stolen 
goods.” 

“You  speak  like  a rebel,  old  man,  but  I wish 
you  luck.  I will  do  all  I cart  to  aid  you  dis- 
obey orders.  The  crime  is  a serious  one,  but, 
of  course,  faint  heart  ne’er  won ” 

“I  am  doing  this  for  Jim’s  sake,”  said  Fred 
angrily. 

“So  ?”  asked  Dick  laconically.  “Harrison  and 
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myself  go  on  guard  at  eight  this  evening,  and 
if  anyone  should  happen  to  enter  the  Graham 
domain,  we  will  be  looking  in  another  direc- 
tion. But  remember,  we  will  be  relieved  by 
a guard  from  Company  K at  ten,  and  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  surrender  of  Lee  or  your  old 
Pennsylvania  home,  be  sure  and  return  before 
that  time.  Those  fellows  are  not  very  friendly 
towards  us  since  we  won  from  them  in  drill 
and  they  would  like  to  see  Company  L in 
trouble.” 

Shortly  before  nine  o’clock  on  the  same  even- 
ing, a soldier  wearing  a long  riding  coat  and 
carrying  several  heavy  packages  left  camp.  The 
night  was  bright  and  the  approaching  figure 
could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  sentinels  on  guard 
before  the  Graham  Manor.  He,  however,  ap- 
proached unhesitatingly  and  entered  the  iron 
gate. 

“Nine  o’clock  and  all’s  well,”  shouted  the 
guard. 

The  untrampled  snow  about  the  house  was 
over  a foot  deep,  and  this,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  numerous  bundles,  rendered  the 
progress  of  the  good  Samaritan  slow  and  tire- 
some. Finally,  he  reached  the  door  and  gave 
the  knocker  a vigorous  pull. 

“Who’s  thar  ?”  was  the  tremulous  response. 

“Open,  Pete,”  commanded  Fred. 

The  old  darky,  recognizing  the  voice,  drew 
the  bolt,  and  with  the  characteristic  smile  and 
bow  which  had  been  so  familiar  to  the  student 
three  years  previous,  Fred  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  Graham  family.  He  was 
cordially  received  by  all  the  members.  The 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Graham  appeared  much  old- 
er and  more  care-worn  than  when  Fred  had 
last  seen  them.  Molly  appeared  to  the  boy  in 
blue  as  young  and  handsome  as  ever,  and  prob- 
ably she  was — for  there  are  some  people  who 
say  that  a woman’s  age  seldom  changes  after 
she  has  become  seventeen. 

“Your  visit  was  not  wholly  unexpected,”  said 
Mrs.  Graham.  “Molly  saw  you  several  times 
from  her  window  while  you  were  on  guard  be- 


fore the  house.”  “It  was  purely  by  accident,”- 
asserted  Molly  as  she  vainly  tried  to  disguise 
her  blushes. 

Fred  was  at  a loss  for  something  to  say. 
He  could  recall  no  precepts  of  rhetoric  which 
would  aid  him  in  this  difficulty.  But  what  can 
be  expected  in  such  cases  from  a fellow  who 
was  “only  a Sophomore”? 

“Well,  accidents  will  happen,”  said  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, as  he  noticed  the  confusion  of  the  young 
folks. 

Mr.  Graham  was  reluctant  to  receive  any 
aid  from  the  Northerners,  but  Fred  insisted 
that  he  was  only  acting  the  part  of  a penitent 
thief  in  returning  the  goods.  The  evening  was 
pleasantly  passed  in  recalling  amusing  inci- 
dents of  the  good  old  college  days  and  it  was 
after  ten  o’clock  when  the  friendly  enemy  de- 
parted from  the  Graham  Manor.  The  visit  had 
been  prolonged  beyond  the  hour  of  safety,  and 
Fred  knew  that  the  return  to  camp  would  be  a 
dangerous  undertaking. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  leave  by  the  main 
gate  without  attracting  attention.  Selecting 
what  appeared  to  be  the  only  avenue  of  escape, 
Fred  crept  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  fence 
and  passed  the  guard  in  safety.  When  he  had 
reached  the  point  which  was  nearest  to  his 
camp,  he  stood  erect  and  attempted  to  leap 
over. 

“Halt,”  shouted  the  sentinel. 

Unheeding  the  command,  Fred  leaped  into 
the  air,  a shot  rang  out,  and  Gordon  was  a pris- 
oner. His  long  riding  coat  had  caught  on  the 
sharp  iron  pickets.  He  gave  a few  violent 
tugs,  freed  himself,  and  entered  the  camp  be- 
fore the  guard  of  Company  K recognized  him. 
His  companions  were  awakened  by  the  shot, 
and  as  he  entered  his  tent  he  was  seized  by 
Payton. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  the  latter  asked,  excitedly. 

“No,”  answered  Fred;  “those  fellows 
couldn’t  hit  anyone,  but  I’m  as  good  as  dead. 
I left  a part  of  my  coat  behind,  which  will  be 
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found  by  the  guard,  and  at  the  next  review  I 
will  get  my  medicine.” 

The  lights  in  the  Company  L camp  were  kept 
burning  until  late  that  night.  Christmas  was  a 
day  of  freedom  for  the  majority  of  the  sol- 
diers. Gordon’s  company  alone  was  summoned 
to  review.  The  news  of  the  previous  night’s 
escapade  had  spread  among  the  soldiers  and  a 
large  gathering  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
result  of  the  investigation.  General  Sheridan 
rode  up  and  addressed  the  men. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “last  evening  a strict 
rule  of  the  camp  was  broken.  This  piece  of 
cloth,  which  contains  the  buttons  of  Company 
L,  will  identify  the  offender.  The  crime  is  a 
serious  one  and  the  punishment  will  be  severe.” 

He  unsheathed  his  sword  and  ordered, 
“About  face.”  The  company  instantly  obeyed. 
If  the  General  had  received  news  of  the  fall  of 
Washington,  he  could  not  have  appeared  more 
startled.  Company  L gasped.  For  a moment, 
there  was  silence  and  then  a mighty  cheer 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  Christmas  morn. 
Every  member  of  the  company  wore  a coat 


which  was  ragged  and  torn  in  a similar  man- 
ner and  the  identification  of  the  offender  was 
impossible.  A perplexed  expression  overspread 
the  countenance  of  Sheridan  as  he  again  order- 
ed, “About  face.” 

He  saluted  the  men  in  file,  and  as  he  rode  off 
said  cheerfully : “Merry  Christmas  to  all.  En- 
joy yourselves  to-day,  for  to-morrow  we  move 
towards  Richmond.” 

Company  L distinguished  itself  in  the  sub- 
sequent campaigns,  and  “the  tailors,”  as  the 
members  were  afterwards  called,  played  no 
small  part  in  cutting  through  the  defence  of 
the  Southern  capital,  and  were  present  at  Ap- 
pomattox when  Lee  surrendered. 

Three  years  after,  Fred  Gordon  met  one 
of  his  old  college  chums  in  Philadelphia. 

“Do  you  ever  hear  anything  of  Jim  Graham 
or  his  sister  ?”  the  latter  asked. 

“I  believe  I do,”  replied  Fred.  “Come  up 
■iy  home  and  I will  introduce  you  to  Mrs. 
Gordon.  Jim,  you  know,  is  my  brother-in- 
law.” 

George  G.  Denenny,  To. 


g ikilts  ©rtufi  Carbine 


JBp  g>ebul(ug 

A solis  ortus  cardine 

Ad  usque  terrae  limitem, 
Christum  canamus  Principem, 
Natum  Maria  Virgine 

( Translation) 

From  forth  the  opening  gates  of  day, 

Unto  the  farthest  westering  sun, 

Let  Christ  the  King  our  joy-song  be — 

Christ  born  of  Mary,  Virgin  One. 

Beatus  auctor  seculi 

Servile  corpus  induit: 

Ut  carne  carnem  liberans, 

Ne  perderet  quos  condidit. 

The  Maker  Blest  of  all  the  World 

Hath  put  on  body  of  a slave; 

That  flesh  He  may  in  flesh  redeem, 

And  creatures  whom  He  fashioned,  save. 

Castae  Parentis  viscera 
Coelestis  intra  gratia : 

Venter  Puellae  bajulat 

Secreta,  quae  non  noverat. 

Into  the  purest  mother’s  breast 

The  Grace  of  Heaven  gently  fares: 

Lo,  Maiden’s  womb  with  burden  teems, 
Feigned  not  by  fancy  unawares. 

Domus  pudici  pectoris 
Templum  repente  fit  Dei: 

Intacta  nesciens  virum, 

Concepit  alvo  Filium. 

The  home  of  her  sweet,  shrinking  heart 
Becomes  forthwith  God’s  living  shrine; 
Though  virgin,  all  unknowing  man, 

She  hath  conceived  the  Son  Divine. 

Enititur  puerpera, 

Quern  Gabriel  praedixerat, 

Quern  ventre  Matris  gestiens, 
Baptista  clausum  senserat 

In  travail  now  she  brings  to  light 

Whom  Gabriel  had  once  foretold, 

Whom  cloistered,  John  had  in  the  womb 
Availed  exulting  to  behold. 

Foeno  jacere  pertulit: 

Praesepe  non  abhorruit: 

Et  lacte  modico  pastus  est, 

Per  quern  nec  ales  esurit. 

He  deigned  to  feel  the  chilly  straw, 

He  shrank  not  from  the  manger-bed : 

Yea,  He  who  feeds  the  birds  of  air 

With  suckling’s  milk  Himself  is  fed. 

Gaudet  chorus  coelestium, 

Et  Angeli  canunt  Deo: 

Palamque  fit  pastoribus 

Pastor,  Creator  omnium 

The  Choirs  of  Heaven  pulse  with  joy, 

The  Angels  chant  to  God  their  song : 

While  there  earth’s  Maker  is  revealed — 

The  Shepherd  to  the  shepherd-throng. 

Jesu,  tibi  sit  gloria. 

Quit  natus  es  de  Virgine, 

Cum  Patre,  et  almo  Spiritu, 

In  sempiterna  saecula. 

Jesus,  to  Thee  all  glory  be, 

Who  of  the  Virgin  hast  been  born, 

To  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 

For  now  and  unto  endless  morn. 

Amen. 

T.  Burk,  ’07 


Amen. 


®no  &oj>aI  Cjmstmasts 


Christmas,  the  season  of  peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good  will,  has  long  been  celebrated  both 
in  song  and  story.  Wonderful  indeed,  and  pa- 
thetic, too,  are  the  tales  that  are  told  of  that 
holy  birthday,  but  there  are  few  more  mag- 
nificent and  more  rich  in  setting  than  that  of 
the  famous  Christmas  of  800  A.  D.,  when  the 
lord  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Saxons,  knelt  at  the  feet  of  and  was  crown- 
ed by  Pope  Leo  III.  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome. 

Rich  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  Charlemagne 
had  fought  and  conquered  the  valiant  German 
and  Tartar  tribes.  The  Saxons  and  the  Avars, 
too,  strong  in  their  hereditary  pagan  beliefs, 
had  fallen  before  his  attacks  and  had  acknowl- 
edged the  sovereignty  of  his  God.  From  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France  his  genius  and  energy  had  called  forth 
a nation  well  moulded  together  and  founded  on 
the  laws  of  Christianity.  And  now  as  the  ruler 
of  that  vast  empire,  as  king  of  Lombardy  and 
the  representative  of  millions  of  faithful  sub- 
jects, he  bent  the  knee  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  from 
his  hands  received  the  crown.  It  was  a glori- 
ous tribute,  too,  and  an  imperishable  monument 
of  the  harmonious  union  of  Church  and  State. 

The  sun  had  not  long  arisen  on  that  glorious 
Christmas  morn  when  Charlemagne,  clad  in  his 
long  tunic,  green  cloak  and  sandals  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  courtiers,  wended  his  way  along 
the  colonnade  from  the  bridge  of  Saint  Angelo 
to  the  famous  basilica,  then  five  hundred  years 
old,  where  he  was  to  be  present  at  Mass  cele- 
brated by  the  Pope. 

Up  the  broad  nave  in  stately  grandeur  they 
'Went,  and  crossed  the  disc  of  red  porphyry, 


upon  which  Charlemagne’s  successors  were  to 
be  chosen.  The  procession  now  came  to  the 
high  central  altar  with  its  two  flights  of  seven 
steps,  before  which  was  situated  a vestibule 
closed  in  by  twelve  columns  of  wrought  marble 
that  acted  as  a base  for  the  famous  beams  of 
Gregory  III. 

These  beams  were  covered  with  embossed 
plates  of  silver  and  supported  massive  silver 
candelabra.  Charlemagne  now  passed  into  the 
choir  between  its  silver  gates  and  walls  of 
marble,  in  which  hung  the  huge  candelabrum 
of  Hadrian  I.with  its  1,365  capdles.  The  Frank- 
ish monarch,  after  crossing  the  vestibule, 
reached  the  confessional  of  St.  Peter,  where  he 
knelt  in  devout  prayer  during  the  mass  that 
soon  began.  After  the  Gospel  had  been  sung, 
Leo  arose  from  his  throne  in  the  centre  of  the 
apse,  and  with  words  that  resounded  through- 
out the  spacious  edifice  crowned  Charlemagne 
“Emperor  of  Rome  and  the  Western  Empire.” 
Simultaneously  from  the  throats  of  all  present 
was  thrice  flung  to  the  lofty  dome  the  cry:  “To 
Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus  crowned  by 
God,  to  our  great  and  pacific  Emperor,  life  and 
victory!”  And  that  ancient  building,  partak- 
ing of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  snatched 
up  the  anthem  and  echoed  it  throughout  its 
depths. 

The  Schola  Cantorum  now  intoned  the  lit- 
anies, while  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  nation  were  of- 
fered, after  which  Charlemagne  was,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  saluted  by  the  Pope  and 
all  present  as  Emperor. 

When  mass  was  concluded  Charlemagne  and 
his  suite  presented  many  gifts  of  great  value  to 
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the  church,  and  then  proceeded  in  joyous  pro- 
cession from  the  stately  building. 

Thus  on  that  Christmas  Day  of  800  A.  D. 
was  performed  a ceremony  that  was  to  have 
great  significance  in  the  future  history  of  the 
world,  and  as  one  biographer  tells  us,  “was  to 
be  fraught  with  the  greatest  consequence  both 
for  good  and  evil.” 

That  royalty,  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of 
regal  life,  is  able  to  enjoy  and  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  Henry  VI.,  the  boy  King  of  England 
and  France,  celebrated  the  Christmas  of  1433 
at  the  Abbey  of  Edmundsbury. 

Returning  from  France,  where  he  had  been 
recently  crowned,  he,  a lad  of  but  twelve  years, 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  of 
England.  As  yet  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
firmament  was  not  darkened  by  storms  or  dis- 
ruptions, as  yet  no  Maid  of  Domremy  in 
mailed  dress  had  led  the  forces  of  Charles  VII. 
to  regain  his  ancestral  possessions,  as  yet  no 
conflict  of  opinion  marred  the  relations  of  Pope 
and  King.  It  was  the  calm  that  preceded  the 
awful  storm  that  was  to  tear  from  its  moorings 
the  bark  of  Catholicity,  to  toss,  yet  not  to  foun- 
der it  in  the  sea  of  heresy.  Therefore  there 
is  little  wonder  that  the  son  of  Henry  V. 
should  be  welcomed  with  triumphal  arches  and 
acclamations  of  joy  by  his  faithful  subjects  in 
England. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  the  young  monarch 
decided  to  spend  Christmastide  according  to  an 
ancient  custom  at  Edmundsbury.  And  so  word 
was  sent  to  the  abbot  that  he  was  soon  to  enter- 
tain the  King.  He  set  all  of  his  men  at  work  to 
repair  the  place  and  to  make  all  necessary  prep- 
arations. Many  laws  of  etiquette  had  to  be  set 
down,  especially  amongst  the  townspeople,  who 
after  much  discussion  finally  decided  upon  a 
suitable  attire  for  the  occasion.  The  aldermen 
were  to  wear  scarlet  garbs,  while  the  people 
were  to  be  content  with  “red  cloth  gowns  with 
hoods  of  blood  color.” 


At  last  all  preparations  were  over,  and  early 
on  the  morning  of  Christmas  eve  the  towns- 
people, five  hundred  strong,  set  out  to  meet 
their  King  at  Newmarket  Heath,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Bury.  It  was  a noble  sight  as  the 
brilliant  retinue  of  the  King,  with  the  sun  glint- 
ing from  the  bright  armor,  mingled  with  the 
dull  red  of  the  joyous  rustics.  But  this  was 
mediocre  compared  with  the  sight  that  met  the 
King  as  he  entered  the  gateway  of  the  abbey. 
Forth  from  the  cloisters  streamed  the  monks 
in  stately  procession,  and  as  they  came  to  him 
the  lines  parted  and  down  the  candle-flickering 
aisle  the  abbot  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  met 
the  King,  who,  kneeling  on  a silken  cloth,  was 
blest  with  holy  water. 

Turning,  the  procession  entered  the  church, 
and  as  they  advanced  with  stately  tread  up  the 
wide  nave  the  organ  pealed  forth  its  joyous 
notes,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the  monks 
who  sang  the  anthem  of  the  martyred  King : 

“Ave  Rex  gentis  Anglorum 
Miles  Regis  Angelorum. 

O Edmunde,  flos  martyrum, 

Velut  rosa,  velut  lilium 
Funde  preces  ad  Dominum 
Pro  salute  fidelium.” 

When  the  procession  was  over  the  young 
King  retired  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund, 
where  he  knelt  in  deep  devotion.  This  done 
he  repaired  to  the  abbot’s  palace.  At  evening 
Vespers  was  sung  and  after  that  came  Matins 
and  Midnight  Mass.  The  church  was  aglow 
with  the  light  of  myriad  candles,  but  the  sing- 
ing of  Matins,  impressive  to  the  extreme,  was 
lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the  Mass.  The  Introit 
was  sung  by  the  precentor,  the  succentor  and 
four  companions  in  copes,  and  when  the  Gloria 
was  reached  the  vaulted  roof  re-echoed  the 
rich  harmony  of  the  sweet-voiced  monks.  After 
the  Mass  all  retired  to  sleep  until  at  break  of 
day  the  bell  aroused  them  for  what  was  called 
the  Aurora  Mass.  To  this  they  marched  in 
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procession,  singing  the  “Hodie  Christus”  as 
they  entered  the  choir.  Mass  over,  the  bells 
rang  out  the  glad  tidings  of  that  festal  day. 

The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  feasting, 
interrupted  by  vespers,  and  when  evening  came 
the  tired  but  happy  little  monarch  retired  to 
rest. 


Such  was  Christmas  as  celebrated  in  the 
fourteenth  century  before  England  was  torn 
asunder  by  the  wolf  teeth  of  heresy  and  before 
king  and  people,  led  astray  by  wanton  men,  had 
left  the  fold. 

Joseph  Vincent  McKee,  Ti. 


Cfcttetmas  Utoesf  tn  Simple  things 


CHRISTMAS  lives  in  simple  things, 
In  faith,  and  hope,  and  love; 
Christmas  comes  on  golden  wings, 
Straight  from  God  above. 

Highly  sprung,  it  lowly  floats, 

Though  it  sings  in  silver  notes, 

Of  humbleness  and  trust  it  sings, 
Christmas  lives  in  simple  things. 

Christmas  lives  in  simple  things, 

In  friendship  and  goodwill, 

In  tender  hearts  and  true  it  clings, 

To  them  it  gives  their  fill; 

Wealth  its  spirit  never  buys, 

Power  and  grandeur  it  defies, 

Slipping  past  the  pomp  of  kings, 
Christmas  lives  in  simple  things. 


STANLEY  J.  QUINN,  ’08. 


Cfjrtetmajs  Sketches 


Christmas  eve.  Time,  five-forty-five.  Place, 
Clifton  Corners,  a lumber  camp  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Maine  Woods.  A blood-red  sun 
is  slowly  dying  and  streaking  the  heavens  with 
its  far-stretching  rays.  The  coral-laden  trees 
and  the  pearl-covered  ground  catch  up  the  slow 
fading  rays,  and  change  to  a soft  rose  tint. 
Lower  and  lower  falls  the  sun,  at  last  drown- 
ing its  splendor  in  a sea  of  crimson.  Far  and 
near  all  is  still.  Perfect  peace  and  solemn  still- 
ness hold  undisputed  sway  everywhere.  The 
darkling  woods,  old,  centuries  old,  are  grand, 
majestic,  sublime  in  their  deep,  deep  silence. 
Slowly  the  heavens  fade.  The  sky  becomes 
one  huge  sheet  of  darkness.  Suddenly  the  ebony 
background  is  inlaid  with  a single  diamond, 
then  two,  ten,  fifty,  multiplying  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  until  the  welkin  sparkles  and  glit- 
ters like  one  huge  sheet  of  molten  silver.  The 
earth  and  trees  glisten  and  scintillate  in  a vain 
endeavor  to  outdo  the  heavens,  as  the  moon 
rises  steadily  and  pushes  its  huge  yellow  rim 
up  and  over  the  eastern  edge  of  the  world. 
Higher  and  brighter  it  rises,  bathing  the  woods 
in  a pale  Grecian  olive  light.  The  tiny  crystals 
of  snow  catch  the  silver  beams  and  reflect  them 
until  the  woods  become  a fairy  land  more 
witching  than  the  imagination  of  poets  ever 
fancied.  All  around  stretch  miles  upon  miles 
of  woodland,  mantled  with  thick  layers  of 
drifted  snow.  Here  is  nature,  pure,  unsullied 
nature.  The  huge  arms  of  giant  trees  swaying 
in  the  wind  throw  strange  fantastic  designs 
across  the  whitened  ground.  Far  from  the 
eastward,  ringing  low  and  clear  through  the 
cold  winter  air,  comes  a long-drawn-out  howl 
of  the  wolf,  calling  for  its  mate. 

From  the  westward  another  cry  rings  out  in 
answer.  Xho  howl  is  taken  up  from  all  points 


of  the  compass,  and  finally  resolves  itself  into 
a series  of  short,  sharp  yelps.  The  moon  dis- 
appears behind  a cloud,  the  yelps  cease,  and  all 
is  death  like  and  still. 

Christmas  eve.  Time,  nine-thirty.  Place,. 
Sixth  Avenue  in  front  of  Macy’s  store.  Here 
are  joy,  noise,  gayety.  The  good-natured 
crowds,  the  jostling  multi-dressed,  hurrying 
crowds,  the  noise  of  venders  crying  out  their 
wares,  the  shouting  newsies,  the  rushing  cabs, 
the  irate  cabbies,  the  stalled  cars,  the  rumbling 
trucks,  the  swift-moving  delivery  wagons,  all 
combine  to  make  this  the  most  spectacular  of 
all  nights.  Here  is  New  York  at  its  best;  hu- 
manity comes  out  into  the  open.  To-night  it 
is  snowing.  The  air  is  crisp  and  sharp  and 
filled  with  an  elusive  sense  of  expectancy,  of 
anticipation,  and  both  combined  bring  a flush  to 
the  cheek,  a sparkle  to  the  eye,  a spring  to  the 
step,  filling  one  with  a buoyant,  happy  feeling. 
Ah,  it  is  good  to  be  alive.  Sixth  Avenue,  as 
far  as  eye  can  see,  is  one  mass  of  many-colored 
lights.  The  sidewalk  is  lined  with  holly,  tin- 
sel, mistletoe,  popcorn,  Christmas  trees — in 
short,  with  everything  that  goes  to  make 
Christmas,  from  a worldly  standpoint  at  least, 
the  joyous  feast  it  is.  Macy’s  store  is  one 
blaze  of  brilliancy.  Its  windows  are  a veritable 
fairyland,  the  acme  of  the  window  dresser’s 
art.  Hosts  of  people  stand  before  them,  feast- 
ing the  eye  upon  their  dazzling  contents.  Here 
are  depicted  all  sides  of  life.  It  is  a great  play 
with  the  world  as  a stage.  Joy  and  sorrow, 
wealth  and  poverty,  are  contrasted  strangely 
with  each  other.  Tiny  tots,  with  faces  pinched 
with  hunger,  their  hands  blue  with  the  cold, 
their  clothing  torn,  and  in  many  cases  their  feet 
almost  bare,  gaze  hungry-eyed  into  this  fairy- 
land. To  them  it  is  great,  magnificent,  glori- 
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ous,  making  their  wildest  dreams  a reality.  Yet 
their  little  hearts  still  ache,  for  they  know  it 
is  not  for  them.  They  may  look  at  and  ad- 
mire, but  possess  never.  Snugly  dressed,  happy 
children,  too,  trudge  bravely  along,  and  after 
them,  with  tearful  eyes,  gaze  the  hungry,  shiv- 
ering waifs.  The  crowd  is  truly  a cosmopoli- 
tan one  and  characteristic  of  a great  city.  Coun- 
try folks  are  conspicuous  by  their  looks  of 
wonder  and  amazement.  The  brilliancy  of 
everything  overwhelms  them,  and  all  they  can 
do  is  to  look  gapingly.  The  sons  of  Bella 
Neapoli,  chattering,  gesticulating  wildly  with 
both  hands,  pass  along  garbed  in  all  styles  of 
bandanna  dress.  The  real,  dyed-in-the-wool 
New  Yorker  is  distinguished  by  his  indifferent 
bearing.  He  passes  along  swiftly,  utterly  obliv- 
ious of  his  surroundings,  with  a look  of  I don’t 
care,  I’ve  seen  all  this  before.  Even  the  Ori- 
ental is  represented,  and  more  than  one  China- 
man is  an  unwilling  target  for  the  well-aimed 
snowballs  of  the  newsboys. 

Now  and  then  some  youngster  comes  along 
with  eyes  jumping  out  of  their  sockets,  his 
chubby  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  as  some 
especially  bright  window  catches  his  eye  he 
leaves  his  mother’s  side  and  bravely  pushes 
ahead,  until  he  is  able  to  flatten  his  rosy  nose 
against  the  cold  window.  The  mother,  after  a 
few  steps,  discovers  his  absence,  and  the  child, 
tiring  of  the  pretty  display,  looks  around  for 
her.  Catching  sight  of  her,  he  rushes  to  her 
arms,  and  nestling  close  to  her  side  murmurs 
“Mamma,  I was  losted.”  Gray-haired  old  men, 
carried  along  by  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  time, 
run  sprightly  along  with  their  younger  and 
more  agile  sons.  Now  one  catches  sight  of  a 
trio  of  college  boys  home  for  the  holidays. 
Their  style  of  dress  makes  them  unmistakable. 
There  they  are  with  trousers  rolled  up  about 
a foot  above  heavy,  thick-soled  tan  shoes, 
showing  to  advantage  their  socks,  which  we  defy 
anybody  to  tell  the  color  of,  with  overcoats  of 
black  and  white  mixture — the  bell  effect — the 
collar  turned  up,  the  hands  in  the  pockets,  and 


this  molly-coddle  make-up  triumphantly  surr 
mounted  by  some  object  which 
tesy  is  called  a hat.  Along  they 
various  college  songs,  sadly  oui 
easing  the  monotony  by  playing  some  prank. 
Pretty,  gayly-dressed  girls  step  along,  accom- 
panied by  their  brothers,  or  perchance  by 
somebody  else’s  brothers.  Brightly  they  chat- 
ter, breaking  out  time  and  again  into  little  rip- 
ples of  silvery  laughter  that  marks  them  off  as 
the  typical  New  York  girl.  Old  men,  old  wom- 
en, trudge  slowly  along,  fifty,  sixty  years  old; 
lovers  just  as  much  now  a sthe  day  their  brave 
hearts  won  fair  lady’s  love.  Women  in  carri- 
ages shoot  by,  surrounded  by  bundles  and  par- 
cels, which  they  are  taking  home  themselves, 
rather  than  trust  them  to  the  uncertain  delivery' 
wagons.  Ah!  I can  picture  the  happy  youi^gr'- 
sters  waiting  for  mother  to  come  home.  Eaigpj£  t 
ly  they  listen,  alert  and  watchful,  and  when  at  » 
last  the  bell  rings  combine  in  a mad  assault  on ' 
the  door.  But  we  have  wandered  quite  a dis- 
tance from  Macy’s.  Let  us  return  and  enter 
the  store.  The  scene  is  one  that  defies  de- 
scription. Holly  is  hung  everywhere,  while 
yards  upon  yards  of  colored  ribbons  stretch 
across  the  store  from  pillar  to  pillar.  Gold 
and  silver  tinsel  glitters  and  sparkles  under  the 
magical  influence  of  half  a million  colored 
lights.  The  aisles  are  crowded  with  long  sinu- 
ous lines  of  people  winding  around  and  around. 
Now  a deep,  reverberating  gong  booms  out  and 
immediately  the  signal  is  taken  up  on  all  sides 
as  hundreds  of  silver-tongued  bells  sound  and 
resound,  tolling  the  hour  of  midnight.  And 
then  thought  takes  wing  and  goes  back  to  an- 
other midnight  in  the  dim  far  off  past;  to  a 
stable  in  Bethlehem.  I see  St.  Joseph  and  the 
sweet  Virgin  Mother  bending  in  adoration  to 
the  Christ  child  who  came  unto  His  own  who 
knew  Him  not.  And  then  comes  ringing  in  my 
ears  the  song  the  angels  sang,  “Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good 
will,”  and  the  contrast  is  acute. 

Stanley  T.  Fisher. 


through  cour<r  ' 
swing,  singing  .* 
of  tune,  and  ' 


Petfjlefjem 


Q BETHLEHEM,  how  kind  the  partial  sun 

Upon  thy  terraced  vineyard  deigned  to  look, 
While  on  the  circling  desert  would  he  brook 
No  shadow  web  from  tangled  branches  spun. 


To  show  the  adoration  due  his  Lord, 

He  hither  gathered  Nature’s  choicest  gifts, 
That  she  ofttimes  o’er  all  a country  sifts, 
But  here  within  a village  were  outpoured. 


But  still,  O Bethlehem,  thy  verdant  guise 

Was  cloaked  in  snow-white  mantle,  when  afar 
In  awe  the  coming  day  advanced  his  car 
But  slow,  to  gaze  upon  thy  wondrous  rise. 


No  more  wilt  thou  be  like  the  pallid  moon, 
Reflecting  in  her  feeble  silver  gleam 
The  glory  of  the  fiery  solar  beam ; 

Thy  Christmas  light  hath  midnight  made  high  noon. 


Within  the  garden  of  a soul’s  desires, 

Where  struggling  virtue’s  withered  in  a day, 
Thy  glowing  love  hath  cast  its  potent  ray 
That  with  new  hope  a hopeless  life  inspires. 


F.  X.  SCHIAVONE,  ’10. 


®f )t  ^fjantom  Abater 


The  last  light  of  day  had  faded  in  the  dark- 
ening west,  and  countless  stars  appeared 
and  shed  a faint  light  on  the  bleak  landscape. 
Night  reigned  unchallenged  and  all  was  quiet, 
except  when  the  hemlocks,  black  and  gaunt  on 
the  sky  line,  sighed  and  bent  their  heads  before 
shivering  winds  and  moaned  weirdly. 

Cold  as  was  the  night  I sat  before  my  open 
window  and  gazed  far  out  into  the  darkness, 
looking  for  I knew  not  what.  A little  sigh 
which  I could  not  repress  escaped  me.  A cold 
blast  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  and  they  almost 
froze  on  my  cheeks.  Then,  unwilling  though 
I was,  recollections  of  such  a night  many  years 
ago  forced  themselves  upon  me.  Hastily  I 
arose  and  closed  the  window. 

It  all  happened  nearly  twelve  years  ago, when 
I was  in  the  employment  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  superintendent  of  the  station  at 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  strife  and  bustle  of  city 
life  had  considerably  impaired  my  health,  so  I 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  spend  a few  years 
in  the  woods  to  breathe  the  pure,  untainted  air 
of  the  country  where  nature  reigned  supreme, 
where  the  hand  of  God  and  not  of  man  was 
visible  on  every  side. 

I had  been  at  the  station  for  over  a year, 
and  it  was  during  that  time  that  I made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Joe  Trench,  an  acquaintance 
which,  short  though  it  was,  ripened  into  the 
warmest  friendship.  Ever  ready  with  a help- 
ing hand,  ever  agreeable  and  kind,  in  trials  and 
in  success,  he  was  always  the  same  Joe. 

It  was  my  custom  to  go  to  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg at  least  every  two  weeks,  although  dur- 
ing the  winter  I made  the  long  cold  journey  but 
once  a month,  and  on  one  of  these  trips  I had 
an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  return  trip  night  found  me  in  the 


little  town  of  Arnes,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  about  half  way  to  the  station.  On 
this  particular  evening  a skating  tournament 
was  being  held  on  the  lake  just  opposite  the 
town.  It  was  a beautiful  evening;  a full  moon 
looked  down  upon  the  merry  townspeople  from 
an  almost  unclouded  sky.  A stiff  breeze  was 
blowing  up  the  lake,  however,  and  just  cold 
enough  to  oblige  one  to  keep  moving  in  order 
to  be  warm. 

The  village  was  almost  deserted,  so  throw- 
ing my  skates  over  my  shoulder  I proceeded  to 
the  lake.  As  soon  as  I reached  the  ice  I 
fastened  on  my  skates  and  sped  out  to  join  the 
crowd.  There  were,  I should  think,  about 
three  hundred  on  the  ice,  all  on  skates,  and  all 
as  happy  as  larks.  Quite  a number  were 
crowding  around  a big  French-Canadian  whose 
skill  at  cutting  figures  on  the  ice  was  truly  re- 
markable. Men,  women  and  children  were 
moving  about  in  groups  or  separately.  Now 
three  vigorous  young  Canadians  would  come 
whizzing  by,  arm  in  arm,  with  a steady  rhyth- 
mical stride,  the  clank,  clank  of  their  skates 
being  in  perfect  unison.  Now  some  lone  skater 
would  dash  by  and  go  speeding  away  on  the 
glassy  moon-lit  surface  of  the  lake. 

I moved  around  quite  unnoticed  among  the 
crowd,  until  finally  the  one-mile  race  for  the 
championship  was  to  come  off.  Then  I se- 
cured a place  of  vantage  at  the  finish,  and  there 
viewed  the  exciting  final  of  the  evening’s  sport. 

The  night  was  still  young,  so  before  retiring 
I determined  to  take  a little  spin  out  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  ice,  and  heading  up  the  lake 
I started  off  with  my  hands  clasped  behind  my 
back.  In  about  half  an  hour  I decided  to  turn 
back,  but  a strange  sensation  seized  hold  on 
me,  and  I was  unable  to  shake  it  off.  I went 
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on,  however,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  queer  feel- 
ing increased  with  every  stride  I took,  and  be- 
came  a vague,  incomprehensible  premonition. 

I looked  behind  me,  as  if  I expected  that 
some  one  was  following.  I stopped  and  listen- 
ed. I was  almost  sure  I could  hear  the  clank 
of  skates  on  the  ice  behind.  Then  suddenly 
they  ceased,  and  all  was  still.  I laughed  at  my 
foolish  fancies,  but  as  if  to  mock  me  there  ap- 
peared, not  more  than  twenty-five  yards  ahead, 
the  spectral  figure  of  a man  clad  in  furs  and 
crouched  in  the  attitude  of  a skater,  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  muffler. 

I started  back  with  a cry  of  horror,  which 
rang  out  sharply  on  the  clear  night  air  and  died 
away  in  a whisper  on  my  trembling  lips.  Re- 
covering a little  from  my  terror,  I endeavored 
to  turn  and  flee,  but  I was  unable  to  take  my 
eyes  from  the  phantom.  I tried  to  speak,  but 
my  parched  lips  refused  to  answer  my  will, 
and  cold  though  the  night  was,  the  perspira- 
tion streamed  down  into  my  eyes  from  my  hot 
forehead. 

Suddenly  the  figure  turned,  and  as  if  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  night,  started  away  over 
the  ice.  Relieved  of  the  awful  strain  my 


senses  quickly  returned,  and  I was  as  eager  to 
pursue  as  I had  been  to  flee.  With  my  muffler 
streaming  in  the  breeze  I followed  the  fleeing 
figure  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 
Faster  and  faster  we  seemed  to  go,  as  if  there 
was  no  limit  to  our  speed.  Suddenly  the  figure 
disappeared.  I turned  quickly,  just  in  time  to 
avoid  a watery  grave.  A wild  shriek  of  de- 
spair, which  froze  the  very  blood  in  my  veins, 
was  abruptly  cut  short  as  the  icy  waves  closed 
over  the  head  of  their  victim. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  I got  to  bed,  but 
sleep  did  not  come  to  me  even  then.  The  next 
morning  I departed  hurriedly  from  Arnes  and 
arrived  at  the  station  late  the  next  day.  My 
first  inquiry  was  for  my  most  intimate  friends. 
Had  any  accident  befallen  them  in  my  absence? 
The  guard  looked  at  me  in  a dazed  surprise,, 
and  then  sadly  informed  me  that  my  old  friend 
Joe  Trench  had  fallen  into  a fissure  in  the  ice 
while  skating,  and  had  been  drowned. 

Bewildered  and  grief  stricken,  I sank  down 
in  my  chair,  and  through  ready  tears  saw  the 
phantom  skater  plunge  into  the  icy  waters  of 
Lake  Winnipeg. 

Thomas  F.  Madigan. 


&et>.  ®t)omas  5-  3.  Jfreeman,  &.  3 


The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  A.  Freeman  was  born 
in  Nova  Scotia,  April  5th,  1841,  and  died  at 
Fordham,  October  14th,  1907.  His  early  life 
*was  a struggle  with  hardship  and  poverty,  and 
in  his  boyhood  he  worked  on  a coasting 
schooner  which  ran  down  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  New  England.  The  family  finally  settled  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  received  his  elementary 
schooling.  When  well  on  in  young  manhood, 
he  was  studying  in  the  Sulpitian  College  of 
Montreal,  and  finally  entered  the  seminary, 
where  he  met  the  future  Bishop  Tierney,  and 
between  them  an  affectionate  friendship  began 
which  lasted  throughout  life.  It  was  the  bishop 
■who  read  the  prayers  over  the  coffin  as  it  was 
lowered  into  the  grave  at  Fordham. 

In  1866  he  entered  the  Novitiate  at  Sault 
au  Recollet,  outside  of  Montreal.  With  him 
there  were  Frs.  Guldner,  Kenney,  McKinnon, 
Campbell,  Casey,  and  Drummond.  He  did  not 
go  to  the  Juniorate,  which  was  at  that  time  in 
Quebec,  but  was  sent  as  Procurator  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  in  New  York.  Later  on  it 
was  the  intention  of  Superiors  to  devote  him 
to  scientific  studies,  and  he  therefore  followed 
for  a year  the  course  of  the  School  of  Mines  of 
Columbia,  which  was  then  at  Forty-ninth 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  and  afterwards 
spent  some  years  at  Fordham  teaching  chem- 
istry. 

His  course  in  philosophy  at  Woodstock  was 
extremely  short,  an  arrangement  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  for  he  was  a man  of  fine  in- 
tellectual parts,  and  a little  more  acquaintance 
with  scholastic  teaching  would  have  prevented 
him  from  being  such  a pronounced  opponent  of 
its  theories  of  matter.  He  took  the  short  course 
<of  theology  in  Louvain,  going  there  about  1876. 


His  amiable  peculiarities,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  typically  American,  made  him  a 
great  favorite  with  the  community,  and  recol- 
lections of  him  remained  there  for  many  years. 
While  studying  theology  he  assisted  Fr.  Re- 
nard  in  making  miscroscopical  examinations  of 
the  dredgings  of  the  “Challenger.”  In  fact,  it 
is  said  he  did  most  of  the  work  which  won  dis- 
tinction for  Fr.  Renard,  and  subsequently  an 
appointment  as  Curator  in  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Brussels.  Unfortunately,  his  honors  and 
perhaps  his  incomplete  training  in  theology 
helped  Renard  out  of  the  Society. 

Fr.  Freeman  made  his  Tertianship  in  Fred- 
erick under  Fr.  Cole  de  Vita,  and  after  that  re- 
sumed his  college  work.  His  occupation  was 
unchanged  through  his  whole  life  in  the  So- 
ciety. Physics  and  chemistry,  sometimes  both, 
sometimes  only  one,  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 
Fordham,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Wood- 
stock  always  occupied  his  attention.  Be- 
yond the  usual  summer  retreats  to  communi- 
ties he  had  no  ministry.  Exception  must  be 
made,  however,  in  the  matter  of  the  Deaf 
Mutes,  of  whom  he  was  the  most  devoted 
friend,  winning  from  them  a deep  and  endur- 
ing affection  by  his  spiritual  care  of  them  for 
many  years.  The  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution at  Throggs  Neck  were  amazed  that 
such  a distinguished  man  as  the  Fordham  pro- 
fessor should  concern  himself  with  such  a 
worldly  thing  as  laying  out  a field  and  organ- 
izing what  was  probably  the  first  deaf-mute 
baseball  club  in  the  country.  Later  on  in  New 
York  he  and  Fr.  Van  Rensselaer  instituted  the 
Deaf-Mute  Union  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s — a 
work  whose  spiritual  results  are  incalculable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Fr.  Freeman  did 
not  employ  to  a larger  extent  than  he  did  the 
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remarkable  ability  he  possessed  as  a writer  on 
scientific  subjects.  For  some  years  he  fur- 
nished the  Scientific  Chronicle  for  the  Catho- 
lic Quarterly,  with  the  result  of  almost  immedi- 
ately doubling  the  circulation  of  that  publica- 
tion. The  former  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans. 
Mgr.  Jansens,  used  to  say  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  read  with  delight  his  contributions 
and  not  to  understand  the  remarkably  lucid  ex- 
planations of  scientific  topics  which  for  the  un- 
initiated are  generally  so  repellant. 

For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Fr.  Free- 
man was  an  invalid.  Though  unaware  of  it, 
he  was  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  stomach.  He 
was  operated  on  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble,  or  rather  on  examination  the  surgeons 
found  it  impossible  to  do  anything.  They 
simply  stitched  up  the  wound  and  left  him  un- 
der the  impression  that  something  had  been 
done  to  relieve  him.  He  continued  to  say 
Mass  until  a few  weeks  of  his  death,  and  then 
his  old  friend,  Fr.  Campbell,  usually  brought 
him  Holy  Communion.  He  was  a man  of  ab- 
solute sincerity  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  a 
patient  and  constant  toiler  at  his  task  until  the 


end,  concerning  himself  very  little  with  the 
outside  world,  and  seeing  few  but  the  most  in- 
timate friends;  strict  in  his  interpretations  of 
poverty  and  living  always  very  much  within 
its  requirements;  never  seeking  exceptions,  and 
showing  in  everything  connected  with  his  hab- 
its of  life  a scrupulous  attention  to  the  prac- 
tice of  that  virtue.  He  was  extremely  delicate 
in  his  thoughts  and  words,  and  a thoroughly 
obedient  man.  Although  at  times  vehement 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  opinion,  there  was 
never  any  bitterness  or  harshness  in  his  words, 
and  no  one,  either  within  or  without  the  So- 
ciety, ever  could  be  found  who  was  not  only  not 
unfriendly  to  him,  but  who  ever  had  anything 
but  the  kindliest  feelings  in  his  regard.  His 
funeral  at  Fordham  was,  if  one  could  have  a 
choice  of  such  things,  what  he  would  have 
wished.  It  was  in  the  graveyard  where  many 
of  his  friends  were  buried,  and  around  the  cof- 
fin stood  the  college  boys  and  representatives  of 
the  two  asylums  for  deaf  mutes,  Fordham  and 
Throggs  Neck.  Bishop  Tierney  of  Hartford, 
his  lifelong  friend,  was  there  and  gave  the  last 
absolution. 


Cfmstmag,  tfje  ibap  an&  tfre 
%olp  Bap 

Wrapped  in  its  silver  mantle  and  soothed  by 
the  lullaby  of  sweet-toned  bells,  the  Christmas- 
tide  will  soon  be  here.  Once  more  the  spirit 
of  Christmas  will  walk  abroad  among  us,  smil- 
ing upon  all  alike  and  only  atoning  for  the 
shortness  of  its  sojourn  by  the  degree  of  joy 
and  kindness  it  leaves  in  its  backward  path. 
Once  more  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe,  emblems 
of  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  shall  be  gloriously 
strewn  about  welcoming  walls,  and  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Yule  logs  in  the  fireplace  shall  vie 
with  the  tinselled  splendor  of  the  Christmas 
tree.  Once  more  shall  the  omnipresent  Santa 
shower  his  opulent  riches  over  a grateful  world 
and  reap  a thousandfold  return  in  the  simple 
and  unaffected  joy  of  his  children. 

But  Christmas  needs  no  herald,  no  introduc- 
tion, no  eulogist.  It  is  heralded  by  the  eager 
expectancy  and  generous  secrecy  that  ever  pre- 
cede it.  Its  introduction  was  formally  made 


some  nineteen  centuries  ago,  and  has  been  writ 
large  upon  the  hearts  of  men  ever  since.  Its 
eulogy,  the  highest  that  the  world  can  offer,  is 
to  be  recognized  in  the  sweet  and  gentle  spirit 
which  ever  hovers  over  it,  and  which  gives 
their  noblest  and  simplest  happiness  to  the 
children  of  Mother  Earth. 

To  the  mass  of  men,  however,  Christmas  is 
more  a holiday  than  a holy  day,  if  conventional 
meanings  can  illustrate  a difference  which 
nominal  definition  fails  to  convey.  Christmas 
has,  by  dint  of  innumerable  birthdays,  lost  in 
great  part  the  force  of  its  divine  origin,  and 
while  it  still  is  the  year’s  noblest  exemplar  of 
the  virtues  of  Christianity  there  is  a tendency, 
ever  growing,  to  regard  Christmas  merely  as  a 
time  of  cheerfulness,  peace  and  good  will  with- 
out stopping  to  reflect  upon  the  tremendous 
event  that  made  it  what  it  is. 

If  every  other  day  in  the  year,  if  every  ac- 
tion during  the  year  in  Christian  countries  and 
among  Christian  peoples,  were  of  a nature  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  and  forward  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  ideals  of  Christianity,  there  would 
not  be  so  especial  a reason  to  deplore  this  ten- 
dency, but  at  a time  when  the  national  govern- 
ment has  reached  the  stage  where  it  is  prepared 
to  strike  the  name  of  God  from  the  country’s 
coins  and  the  local  government  is  weak  enough 
to  submit  to  the  suppression  of  His  Son’s  title 
from  the  city’s  schools,  the  occasion  which 
Christmas  offers  should  not  be  neglected. 

It  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  all  in 
whose  hearts  the  love  of  Christ  is  not  an  empty 
name  to  strengthen  their  own  faith  and  the 
faith  of  those  about  them  by  a proper  realiza- 
tion of  the  message  of  the  Christmastide,  to 
enjoy  the  simple,  cheerful  joys  of  the  season, 
but  to  exalt  and  purify  them  by  remembering 
what  Christmas  really  means  and  to  look  upon 
Christmas  not  only  as  a relaxation  from  the 
pettiness  and  selfishness  of  the  daily  struggle, 
but  as  a time  when  the  armor  of  Christianity 
should  be  furbished  up  against  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  another  year,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  more  open  enemies  of  religion. 

Of  all  festal  days  Christmas  is  the  single  one 
which  is  universal  among  the  followers  of  the 
Cross.  No  other  day  in  the  cycle  of  the  months 
is  blessed  with  so  many  votaries ; no  other  day 


should  have  so  widespread  and  so  salutary  an 
influence.  On  Christmas  day  alone  can  the 
differences  of  race  and  environment  be  forgot- 
ten and  civilization  as  a whole  be  able  for  the 
moment  to  forget  the  petty  jealousy  and  strife 
which  divide  nation  from  nation  and  with  lock- 
ed hands  look  Eastward  to  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem. 

With  the  spirit,  then,  of  fraternity,  cheerful- 
ness and  good  will  let  us  approach  the  coming 
Christmas.  Let  us  be  humble  in  our  actions 
and  words,  but  proud  in  our  faith.  Let  us  be 
quick  to  stretch  forth  the  helping  hand  of  kind- 
ness to  those  who  may  need  it,  but  be  equally 
ready  to  defend  the  principles  which  make  this 
meekness  and  kindness  possible. 

Peace  to  all,  good  will  to  all,  happiness  to 
all,  is  when  all  is  said  the  final  word  of  the 
Christmastide.  So  with  these  sentiments  warm 
within  us,  let  us  do  our  little  to  spread  the 
spirit  of  the  day  abroad,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  greatest  Christmas  sermon  written  since 
the  English  language  was  born,  “God  bless 
us  every  one.” 

S.  J.  Q.,  ’08. 


Ctfioes  from  tfje  Jester’s  Pells 

& JfootbaU  jfantas# 

( With  apologies  to  Alfred.') 

As  through  the  line  with  ease  we  went, 

Amid  the  piping  cheers, 

Oh  we  met  hard,  that  guard  and  I, 

Oh  we  met  hard,  I know  not  why, 

And  Coachy  near  shed  tears. 

For  when  they  came  where  lay  the  ball 
We’d  lost  yards,  it  appears, 

And  there  upon  the  two-yard  line, 

Oh,  there  upon  the  two-yard  line, 

We  kicked  again,  ’mid  cheers. 

& Has#  glasi 

( With  apologies  to  everybody.) 

I met  upon  the  village  street 
A lass. 

And  since  I always  stop  to  greet 
A lass, 

I doffed  my  hat,  she  dropped  her  eyes, 

Stood  shyly  there  in  coy  surprise, 

And  I was  grieved  to  so  surprise 
A lass. 
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This  maid,  howe’er,  was  not  so  slow, 

Alas. 

From  sad  experience  I know, 

Alas, 

Her  fancy  ran  to  orchids  rare, 

And  Huyler’s  was  her  daily  fare, 

She  dropped  me,  and  I’m  broke,  I swear. 
Alas. 

3Tust  Umppose  3ft  lilere  gou  or  3f 

( With  apologies  to  Rudyard.) 

Oh  there  was  a youth  who  attended  a school, 
Even  as  you  or  I, 

Ho  laughed  at  restraint  and  he  chafed  undei 
rule, 

Even  as  you  or  I. 

He  used  to  roll  in  at  a quarter  past  three, 

When  study  was  mentioned  he  climbed  up  a 
tree. 

And  though  not  in  deed,  still  in  wish  you’ll 
agree, 

He  was  even  as  you  or  I. 

He  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  dropt  for  a week, 
Even  as  you  or  I, 

Of  “jug”  and  its  beauties  he’d  feelingly  speak, 
Even  as  you  or  I. 

But  mark  his  sad  end  and  I’ll  venture  to  bet 
The  lesson  it  teaches  you’ll  never  forget, 

So  let  us  remember  before  we  regret, 

Soberly,  you  and  I. 

He  saw  the  alarm  hanging  up  in  the  hall, 
Even  as  you  or  I, 

So  he  stole  from  his  bedroom  one  night  in  the 
fall, 

Even  as  you  or  I. 

Then  he  rang  the  alarm  and  he  went  back  to 
bed, 

But  a fire  was  in  progress  unknown  to  poor 
Fred, 

He  wouldn’t  get  up,  and  so  now  he  is  dead, 
Just  suppose  it  were  you  or  I, 

Oh  my. 

Just  suppose  it  were  you  or  I. 
Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08. 


On  Friday,  October  25,  the  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation held  its  first  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  officers.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the 
Vice-President,  Stanley  J.  Quinn, ’08.  The  elec- 
tion resulted  as  follows:  President,  Vincent 
O’Reilly,  ’08;  Vice-President,  Leo  F.  Fitzpat- 
rick, ’09;  Secretary,  Philip  D.  Tracey,  ’09; 
Treasurer,  E.  Harold  Conway,  ’09.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Business  Manager  and  Stage  Man- 
ager was,  according  to  custom,  left  to  the  Mod- 
erator. Several  candidates  for  membership 
were  nominated,  the  balloting  to  take  place  at 
the  next  meeting.  Before  adjournment  the  new 
moderator,  Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe,  S.  J.,  made 
a brief  address,  outlining,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible at  that  date,  the  programme  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  coming  yeay  and  urging  the 
members  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  efforts 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  Fordham  dra- 
matics. 

The  successful  managers  of  last  year’s  per- 
formance were  reappointed,  Joseph  M.  Taylor, 
’08,  to  the  position  of  business  manajger,  and 
Charles  S.  B.  Cassasa,  ’08,  to  that  of  stage 
manager. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  on  Wednesday, 
November  6,  fifteen  new  members  were  elect- 
ed. Announcement  was  made  that  “Rob  Roy” 
would  be  produced  immediately  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  students  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. December  20  has  since  been  chosen  as 
the  date  of  the  performance. 


At  present  earnest  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  play.  Great  interest  is  shown  by 
all,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the 
performance  worthy  in  every  way  of  Ford- 
ham’s  dramatic  traditions.  A large  chorus  is 
being  drilled  in  appropriate  Scotch  songs, 
which  will  help  to  enliven  the  performance, 
while  several  of  the  students  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  will  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  entertainment  by  performing  a Highland 
fling. 

The  play  is  a romantic  drama,  adapted  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  the  same  name. 
The  version,  which  is  the  one  used  some  years 
ago  in  the  successful  performance  given  by  the 
students  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  is  an  improvement 
on  the  old  play  in  vogue  during  the  early  years 
of  the  last  century.  Instead  of  three  acts,  with 
eleven  or  twelve  scenes,  the  pl^y  in  its  present 
form  contains  four  acts  of  one  scene  each. 
Unity  of  plot  is  thus  better  preserved  and  the 
interest  more  easily  maintained.  The  period 
is  about  1745,  and  the  action  centres  about  the 
Jacobite  uprising  of  that  time.  The  celebrated 
Highland  outlaw,  the  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stuarts,  from  whom  the  play  takes  its  name,  is, 
of  course,  the  principal  character.  The  plot 
deals  with  the  intrigues  of  a traitor  and  his  at- 
tempts to  betray  Rob  Roy  and  the  cause  to 
which  he  is  devoted.  A strong  comedy  ele- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  Glasgow  Bailie  and 
Dougal,  the  faithful  henchman  of  Rob.  An 
attractive  feature  is  the  battle  between  the 
Highlanders  and  the  English  soldiers. 


’^arsitp 


FORDHAM  35,  HOLY  CROSS  O. 

On  a slippery  campus  and  in  ^ heavy  down- 
pour of  rain,  Fordham  defeated  Holy  Cross 
at  Fitton  Field  on  November  2d  by  a score  of 
35-0.  True  to  expectations,  Fordham  gave 
Holy  Cross  a decisive  beating.  Full  of  snap 
and  ginger,  a^lert  and  ready  for  any  chance  that 
might  present  itself  in  their  favor,  Fordham 
played  phenomenal  football,  and  did  not  stop 
fighting  until  the  whistle  blew  for  the  end  of 
the  contest.  Fordham’s  interference  and  team 
work  was  the  finest  ever  witnessed  at  Holy 
Cross.  The  interference  was  strong,  fast, 
spirited,  and  quickly  formed,  though  the  miser- 
able weather  and  a slippery  field  were  not  con- 
ducive to  brilliant  football. 

The  ball  was  too  sodden  for  McCarthy  to 
score  from  forward  passes,  and  if  he  did  not 
shine  at  this  work  he  was  a star  at  grabbing 
on-side  kicks  and  blocking  punts.  Under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions  McCarthy  picked 
up  two  on-side  kicks,  scored  two  touchdowns, 
blocked  a kick  on  the  ten-yard  line,  and  then 
fell  on  it  for  a touchdown.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Lynch  did  superbly  in  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive  work  by  opening  holes  and  tackling 
hard  and  low. 

Fordham’s  back  field  was  the  acme  of  per- 
fection. Scanlon’s  line-smashing  was  a bril- 
liant exhibition,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
fourth  touchdown.  Coffey’s  sixty-yard  run 
after  catching  a punt  on  the  pick  up  for  the 
first  touchdown,  and  Geary’s  spectacular  dash 
when  on  the  kick  off  after  the  first  touchdown 
he  squirmed  and  dodged  behind  splendid  inter- 
ference one  hundred  yards  through  the  entire 
Holy  Cross  team  for  a touchdown,  were  the 
features  of  a game  of  stellar  performances. 


During  the  first  four  minutes  of  play  Ford- 
ham made  two  touchdowns  from  which  goals 
were  kicked,  Coffey’s  sixty-yard  run  and 
Geary’s  one  hundred-yard  sprint  being  respon- 
sible for  the  scores.  Fordham’s  third  score — 
Gargan  kicked  off  to  Jones  on  the  one-yard 
line;  he  advanced  eight  yards  before  being 
downed  by  Lynch’s  diving  tackle.  After  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  gain,  McDonnell  essayed 
to  punt.  McCarthy  was  through  like  a flash 
and  blocked  the  kick,  falling  on  it  behind  the 
goal  for  a touchdown;  the  goal  was  kicked. 
Score,  18-0.  Holy  Cross  kicked  off  to  Lynch, 
who  returned  it  twenty  yards  before  being 
downed.  Coffey,  Geary,  and  Scanlon  made 
consistent  gains  and  an  exchange  of  punts  fob 
lowed,  Fordham  recovering  the  ball  on  the  35- 
yard  line.  Here  another  march  for  a touch- 
down was  started;  Scanlon,  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  work,  was  finally  shoved  over  for  the 
fourth  touchdown.  The  goal  was  kicked.  At 
this  period  of  the  game  Holy  Cross  passed  into 
a stage  of  coma.  Fordham  advanced  the  ball 
the  length  of  the  field  on  on-side  kicks  and 
brilliant  runs  by  Lynch,  Geary,  and  Coffey. 
McCarthy  made  the  fifth  touchdown  by  getting 
the  ball  on  an  on-side  kick  and  racing  ten 
yards  over  the  line.  Gargan  failed  at  kicks 
for  goal.  The  last  score  of  the  game  was  made 
by  McCarthy.  Holy  Cross  kicked  to  Gargan, 
who  returned  twenty  yards.  After  Lynch  and 
Coffey  tore  through  for  twenty  yards  Geary’s 
on-side  kick  bounded  into  the  hands  of  the 
ever-waiting  McCarthy,  who  made  a brilliant 
thirty-yard  run  over  the  line  for  his  third 
time.  It  was  the  last  touchdown  of  the  game, 
and  the  goal  was  kicked.  Score : Fordham  35, 
Holy  Cross  o. 
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During  the  second  half  Fordham  essayed  to 
punt  on  every  occasion,  no  attempt  at  rushing 
being  made.  Holy  Cross  tried  the  Fordham 
line  many  times,  only  to  be  repulsed  with 
small  gains.  Forward  passes  and  trick  plays 
for  Holy  Cross  failed  to  work.  Coffey,  Sis- 
kind, and  McCarthy  distinguished  themselves 
by  hard,  low  tackles.  The  ball  was  kept  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  most  of  the  half  a^id  old- 
fashioned  football  characterized  the  last  min- 
utes of  play.  H.  Gargan  and  Geary  were  in- 
jured during  the  last  moments  and  gave  way 
to  F.  Gargan  and  Shankey.  The  game  ended 
with  the  ball  in  Fordham’s  possession  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  The  line-up : 


Holy  Cross.  Fordham. 


Driscoll  

R.E. . . 

Palotti 

R.T. . . 

Sweeney 

. . . .R.G.. . 

Conti  

C 

Roche,  L.  Finn 

L.G — 

Triggs 

L.T.. . 

Bradley,  Daley 

L.E 

O’Rourke  

Q.B. . . 

..H.  Gargan  (Capt.), 
Geary,  F.  Gargan 

Jones,  Knight 

. .R.H.B.. . 

Shankey 

Burke 

. .L.H.B.. . 

O’Donnell  (Capt.)  . 

F..B.. . 

Coffey 

Touchdowns — McCarthy  3,  Coffey,  Geary,  Scanlon. 
Goals  from  touchdowns — H.  Gargan  5.  Referee — 
J.  E.  O’Connell,  Harvard.  Umpire — J.  C.  Donnelly, 
Dartmouth.  Head  linesman — Duffy,  Leominster. 
High  assistants — Flaherty  and  Gillespie.  Timers — 
Barry  and  Carey.  Time  of  halves — 25  and  20  min- 
utes. 

VILLANOVA  15,  FORDHAM  II. 

The  ’Varsity  suffered  its  first  defeat  of  the 
season  at  the  hands  of  Villanova  at  Villanova, 
Pa.,  on  November  9th.  Careless  playing  and 
poor  tackling  were  primarily  responsible  for 
the  defeat.  The  game  was  redeemed  and  in- 
terest maintained  only  by  the  closeness  and 
possible  tying  of  the  score.  On  the  offence 
Fordham  showed  to  best  advantage,  invari- 
ably rushing  the  ball  into  Villanova’s  territory. 
With  Scanlon  sharing  the  brunt  of  the  work 


the  ’Varsity  had  the  ball  on  Villanova’s  one- 
y^rd  line  at  a first  down  when  time  was  up 
for  the  first  half.  Villanova  made  good  use 
of  the  forward  pass,  gaining  repeatedly  with 
the  play. 

The  first  half  was  the  hardest  kind  of  a 
fight  and  ended  10-5  in  favor  of  Villanova. 
Gargan  kicked  off  to  Barr  on  the  goal  line,  who 
rushed  back  ten  yards.  Two  attempts  to  gain 
were  futile,  and  Slavin  punted  to  Geary,  who 
was  downed  on  the  fifty-yard  line  after  gain- 
ing five  yards.  The  ’Varsity  now  rushed  the 
ball  to  within  the  twenty-five-yard  line,  where 
an  on-side  kick  failed.  Villa,nova  could  not 
gain,  and  Slavin’s  punt  was  blocked  and  rolled 
behind  the  goal,  McCarthy  dropping  on  it  for 
a touchdown  for  Fordham.  The  kickout  was  a 
failure  and  the  score  stood  5-0. 

Slavin  kicked  off  to  Geary,  who  returned 
twenty  yards,  failing  to  gain  in  two  tries. 
Coffey  punted  to  midfield.  A long  forward 
pass  of  thirty  yards  gave  Villanova  the  ball  on 
her  twenty-yard  line,  from  where  a series  of 
rushes  brought  it  to  the  three-yard  line,  and 
Slavin  made  the  touchdown,  but  failed  at  goal. 

Gargap  again  kicked  off  to  Slavin,  who  re- 
turned thirty  yards  along  the  side  line.  Two 
attempts  at  the  line  gained  but  two  yards,  while 
a well  executed  double  forward  pass  by  Slavin 
to  Barr  to  Kane  from  a kick  formation  gained 
forty  yards  qnd  brought  the  ball  to  the  fifteen- 
yard  line.  Slavin  in  four  tries  again  made  a 
touchdown,  but  failed  at  goal.  After  Coffey 
returned  the  kick  off  twenty  yards  the  ’Varsity 
braced,  and  by  working  the  on-side  kick  and 
forward  pass  brought  the  ball  to  the  one-yard 
line,  when  time  was  up  for  the  first  half. 

The  second  half  was  more  evenly  fought. 
Villanova  secured  their  score  in  about  five  min- 
utes of  play.  Slavin  kicked  off  to  Geary  and 
a fumble  on  the  second  down  gave  Villanova 
a chance  for  her  third  and  last  score.  The  ball 
was  on  the  twenty-five-yard  line.  Two  smashes 
at  the  line  gamed  a scant  yard,  but  a forward 
pass  worked  the  ball  to  the  five-yard  mark, 
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where  Moore  was  shoved  over  for  the  last 
score,  Slqvin  algain  missing  goal.  From  here 
on  the  game  was  hard  fought,  the  ’Varsity's 
score  being  the  result  of  a fifty-yard  run  by 
Gargan  after  he  had  intercepted  one  of  Villa- 
nova’s  long  forward  passes.  The  goal  was 
kicked  and  the  score  stood  15-11.  The  ’Var- 
sity braced  and  worked  the  ball  down  to  Villa- 
nova’s  twelve-yard  line,  where  they  were  held, 
being  pushed  out  of  bounds  on  the  third  try. 
Fordham  also  tried  a goal  from  placement,  but 
it  was  a poor  attempt.  Slavin  and  Walsh 
plgyed  exceptional  football  for  Villanova. 

FORDHAM  35,  HOLY  CROSS  O. 

Holy  Cross  again  went  down  to  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  ’Varsity  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  by  a score  of  35-0.  Capt. 
Gargan,  owing  to  an  injury  to  his  leg,  was  un- 
able to  play.  Ge^ry  went  in  at  quarter  and 
Shankey  took  his  place  at  right  half,  Leo  Fitz- 
patrick acting  as  captain.  The  contest  was  ex- 
citing from  stqrt  to  finish,  Fordham  playing 
the  auxiliary  game  for  substantial  gains.  The 
all-around  work  of  Fitzpatrick  was  conspicu- 
ous and  praiseworthy,  for  not  a gain  of  over 
three  yards  was  registered  through  him,  while 
time  and  again  he  opened  up  gaps  through  Pa- 
lotti.  McCarthy  again  showed  his  prowess  as 
an  end  by  the  clever  way  in  which  he  handled 
the  forward  pass.  Lynch’s  and  Orton’s  work 
on  the  offence  and  defence  was  superb.  The 
backfield’s  play  was  conspicuous ; Geary  made 
several  long  runs,  while  Coffey,  Scanlon  and 
Shankey  made  constant  gains  when  called 
upon. 

Fordham  won  the  toss  and  defended  the 
south  goal.  Holy  Cross  kicked  off  to  Coffey, 
who  returned  the  ball  twenty  yards.  Lynch 
gained  seven,  and  Scanlon  made  it  a first  down. 
An  on-side  kick  brought  the  ball  to  the  fifteen- 
yard  mark,  but  Fordham  was  penalized  fifteen 
yards  and  Geary’s  drop  kick  was  a trifle  wide. 
Holy  Cross  kicked  out  from  the  twenty-five- 


yard  line  to  Geary.  An  on-side  kick  to  Siskind 
gave  Fordham  the  first  score  after  a run  of 
thirty  yards.  Geary  kicked  the  goal. 

Geary  kicked  off  to  O’Donnell.  On  the  first 
play  Holy  Cross  fumbled  and  Barrett  fell  on 
the  ball.  In  three  rushes  Coffey  went  over  the 
line  and  Geary  added  the  extra  point.  Driscoll 
kicked  off  to  Geary,  who  returned  thirty  yards. 
A forward  pass  to  McCarthy  netted  twenty 
more.  An  on-side  kick  failed  and  Holy  Cross 
had  the  ball  on  their  twenty-yard  line.  A punt 
was  soon  in  order,  and  Geary  brought  the  ball 
back  to  the  thirty-yard  line.  On  the  first  play 
Lynch  crashed  through  Palotti  thirty  yards  for 
the  third  touchdown.  Geary  failed  to  kick 
goal.  Fordham  had  things  all  her  own  way, 
while  Holy  Cross  could  do  nothing  with  the 
’Varsity  ends,  and  the  few  gains  through  the 
line  were  always  checked  in  time. 

In  the  second  half  McCarthy  scored  three 
touchdowns.  Geary  kicked  off  to  Burke,  and 
he  advanced  ten  yards  before  being  downed. 
Holy  Cross,  with  O’Donnell  carrying  the  ball, 
worked  their  way  to  the  thirty-yard  mark. 
Driscoll  punted  to  Geary,  who  was  downed  in 
midfield.  A criss-cross  forward  pass — Geary  to 
Coffey  to  Barrett— enabled  Barrett  to  gain 
thirty  yards.  An  on-side  kick  to  McCarthy, 
who  ran  ten  yards  to  a touchdown,  made  the 
score  22-0,  and  Geary  again  added  the  goal. 
Holy  Cross  was  being  outplayed  at  every  stage 
of  the  game,  and  a long  forward  pass — Geary 
to  McCarthy — was  responsible  for  the  fifth 
touchdown,  Geary  kicking  goal.  Geary  again 
kicked  off  to  Knight,  who  was  downed  in  his 
tracks  by  Lynch.  Here  Holy  Cross  braced  and 
carried  the  ball  to  midfield,  O’Donnell  doing 
most  of  the  work.  A forward  paiss  was  tried, 
but  McCarthy  broke  in,  blocked  it,  then  picked 
it  up,  and  with  Lynch  as  interference  ran  forty 
yards  for  the  last  score  of  the  game.  Geary 
again  kicked  the  goal.  Nothing  spectacular 
happened  during  the  remaining  minutes.  Holy 
Cross  made  some  gains,  but  they  were  only 
spasmodic  efforts.  The  line-up: 
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Fordhatn.  Holy  Cross. 


McCarthy 

L.E 

Fitzpatrick  

L.T 

Triggs 

Barrett  

L.G 

McKenna  ... 

C.... 

Orton  

R.G 

Lynch  

....... R.T.... 

Siskind 

R.E.... 

Geary  

QB.... 

Coffey  

L.B.... 

Shankey  

R.B 

Scanlon  

FB.... 

Referee — Thorpe,  Columbia.  Umpire — Dr.  New- 
ton, University  of  Pennsylvania.  Head  linesman — 
Wasserman,  Princeton.  Touchdowns — McCarthy  3„ 
Coffey,  Lynch,  Siskind.  Goals  from  touchdowns — 
Geary  5.  Time  of  halves — 25  minutes. 

On  Saturday,  November  16,  at  Fordhanv 
Field,  the  ’Varsity  defeated  Medico-Chi  by  a. 
score  of  54-0.  H.  M.  G.,  ’08. 


Jforirfjamensia 

‘And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away.” 

— Alfred. 


“Si”  was  giving  his  views  of  the  football 
situation.  His  auditors  seemed  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  he  waxed  eloquent.  He  told  all 
the  good  points  of  the  team,  cited  their  record, 
etc.,  etc.  And  then  spoke  of  the  different  play- 
ers, how  fine  they  were,  and  what  they  would 
do  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Suddenly  Mac  was 
silenced  by  the  following : “Yes,  you  have  got 
a good  team,  and  some  fine  men,  big  fellows, 
able  to  stand  a gruelling  contest.  You’re  pretty 
good  yourself,  Mac,  if  you  only  grow.”  And 
Mac  always  claimed  he  was  a man. 

We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  one 
of  our  “college  heroes”  made  quite  a hit  this 
summer,  being  likened  to  a Christy  man.  The 
party  who  was  smitten  wrote  the  following  to 
her  mother : 

“Dear  Mother:  I have  just  met  a real, 
genuine  Christy  picture,  although  it  looks  as  if 
some  one  sat  on  it  while  it  was  being  delivered. 


Even  its  nose  is  miniature  and  it  is  always 
‘hung  up.’  Although  it  is  a wallflower,  it  is 
the  best  runner  at  Fordham  University — 
showed  me  his  ‘F’ — and  it  loves  to  sit  on  the 
beach  and  talk  about  hunting  moose.  Picture 
it!  Mr.  Christy  must  have  been  enjoying  ‘the 
cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after’  when  he 
drew  it.  Will  you  let  me  buy  it?  Answer  im- 
mediately. Your  loving  daughter, 


Brooklyn  paper  please  copy. 

It  was  in  elocution.  Vincent  of  the  yellow 
hair  was  peacefully  slumbering  under  cover  of 
his  “Merchant  of  Venice.”  The  class  was  dis- 
cussing the  justice  of  Shylock’s  contract  with 
Antonio,  when  suddenly  the  instructor  asked: 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  contract,  Mr. 

?”  All  that  Vincent  heard  was  “contract, 

Mr. ,”  but  he  rose  manfully  to  the  occasion 
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and,  prompted  by  a kind-hearted  friend,  boldly 
answered:  “Marriage  contract,  mister?”  And 
he’s  now  looking  for  his  friend. 

Simon,  Murray,  Jimmie,  and  Bookie-  were 
out  visiting.  During  their  visit  they  were  each 
tendered  a glass  of  lemonade  with  a cherry 
in  it.  Simon,  Murray,  and  Jimmie  succeeded 
in  taking  the  fluid,  including  the  cherry,  but 
Bookie  could  not  dislodge  his  cherry  from  the 
ice.  Simon  watched  for  a few  moments  and 
then  cried  out : “Will  you  please  give  Edward 
a spoon  ? He  wants  to  eat  that  cherry.” 

Eagan  claims  that  Fr.  Collins  was  “CON- 
CENTRATED” bishop.  Does  any  one  know 
what  that  is?  Prize  given  for  best  answer. 
Address  all  communications  to  F.  J.  E.,  senior 
corridor. 

“Home  Run”  H is  certainly  strong  up 

at  V — a.  The  young  ladies  were  extremely 

overjoyed  to  see  him  and  Mr.  F . But,  of 

course,  the  cordiality  of  their  reception  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
vacant  spot  on  the  wall,  positively  yearning  for 
a Fordham  flag.  Has  the  pennant  been  sent? 

Our  own  little  “Tommy”  was  walking  down 
Broadway  one  afternoon  when  he  saw  a beau- 
tiful white  ribbon  before  him.  He  picked  it  up, 
looked  at  it  for  a while,  then  said : “I’m  wise, 
some  one  lost  a ribbon.”  We  all  thought  it 
was  a ten-dollar  bill  because  ten-dollar  bills  are 
white,  aren’t  they,  Tommy? 

It’s  all  right  for  a fellow  to  write  letters  to 
whomsoever  he  wishes,  but  we  draw  the  line, 
hesitate  and  stop  when  it  comes  to  writing  to 
young  ladies  on  Athletic  Association  paper,  to 
impress  the  said  young  lady  with  the  fact  that 
the  writer  is  a man  of  prominence  in  his  col- 
lege athletics.  What  do  you  think.  Si ? 

For  many  weeks  he  had  longed  to  get  up  his 
“nerve.”  He  wanted  to  go  over  alone,  but  every 
time  he  got  half  way  he’d  lose  his  nerve  and 
have  to  give  it  up  entirely,  or  else  get  Howard 
to  take  him.  He  always  kept  his  word,  though 
he  wouldn’t  disappoint  any  one,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  He  had  promised  to  go  over  the  fol- 


lowing night,  and  he  thought  he’d  have  How- 
ard with  him,  but  oh,  cruel  fate ! Howard  was 
sick  and  couldn’t  go!  Something  must  be 
done.  Whom  might  he  get?  He  asked  every 
one  he  knew,  but  all  were  busy  for  that  night, 
and  Johnnie  had  given  his  word.  At  last  he 
made  up  his  mind,  he’d  go  over  alone.  With 
slow,  stealthy  steps  he  approached  the  domicile. 
The  light  was  burning  in  the  parlor,  and  the 
strains  of  music,  which  she  played,  came  to  him 
faintly  and  soothingly.  He  rushed  up  the  steps, 
rang  the  bell,  and  then  started  to  run  away 
again,  as  if  he  were  playing  the  old  game  of 
“horseshoe  the  mare.”  The  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  he  turned,  saw  who  it  was,  and  bash- 
fully entered.  He  had  gone  over  alone.  We 
hereby  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  “giant.” 

Cal  wanted  to  play  billiards  coming  down 
on  the  boat  from  New  London.  When  he 
found  he  couldn’t  because  the  weather  was  bad 
he  started  to  look  for  the  bowling  alley.  That’s 
all  very  well,  but  he  didn’t  go  to  bed  with  his 
life  preserver  tied  around  him,  did  he,  Col- 
lard? 

It’s  all  good  enough  to  say  things,  no  one  ob- 
jects. But  when  it  comes  to  telling  us  that  you 
caught  the  one  o’clock  train  to  New  Haven, 
that  you  met  a fellow  who  sold  you  tickets  for 
$2  each,  because  his  ma  and  sister  didn’t  show 
up,  and  then  say  you  saw  the  game  and  give  a 
detailed  account  of  it,  why,  we  only  have  to 
remark,  “Walla  Walla.”  Say,  Phil,  did  you 
pass  the  New  Haven  House  on  your  way  to 
the  grounds?  How  far  is  it,  Jack,  from  the 
station  to  the  grounds  ? 

IMTUDENT  QUESTIONS. 

Why  do  they  call  B “Homer”  ? 

Why  do  they  call  Brennen  “Counsellor”  ? 

Why  do  they  call  us  early? 

Our  own  dear  Simon  has  a prominent  part 
in  the  play.  At  a rehearsal  not  long  ago  the 
following  was  overheard : Fits  P. — “Fear  noth- 
ing, Dougal;  your  hands  shall  never  draw  a 
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bolt  upon  me.”  McD. — “Och,  te’il  a bit!  Te’il 
a bit!  She  would  hack  ’em  both  off  at  the 
knees  first.”  Now  if  any  one  else  said  that  can 
you  imagine  what  Mac  would  do?  But  wait  till 
you  see  him  in  the  play,  he’s  a bonnie  Scotch- 
man, “Yea,  ’tis  a bra’  moonlicht  nicht.” 

No  doubt  you  are  wondering  why  we  have 

omitted  G this  month.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 

He  had  a birthday  not  long  ago,  and  he  re- 
ceived many  fine  presents,  which  he  will  treas- 
ure and  remember  as  long  as  he  lives.  We  did 
not  want  to  spoil  his  pleasure  this  month,  but 
instead  we  wish  to  extend  to  him  our  hearty 

congratulations.  Good  luck,  G , and  plenty 

of  it. 

McP , besides  being  the  official  custodian 

of  the  geography  in  the  Sophomore  Class,  has 
been  elected  “beadle.” 

The  popular  Capt.  Rafael  Muro  of  the  Prep, 
left  for  home  November  9.  He  sent  a postal 


to  Phil  from  Jamaica.  Muro  lives  in  Peru  and 
some  of  the  fellows  were  talking  of  the  long 
time  it  would  take  to  get  from  Jamaica  to 
Peru.  “Oh,  it  won’t  take  him  very  long,”  put 
in  Phil ; “he’s  going  to  go  by  train  from  Ja- 
maica, and  I’ll  bet  he  hasn’t  seen  it  yet.”  New 
Haven,  all  out. 

Say,  who  do  you  think  was  at  the  game 
Thanksgiving  Day?  Why,  our  own  Vinnie 
Kearns.  Honest.  I wonder  will  we  get  that 
dinner  now!  How’s  that,  Vincent?  You 
know,  the  “moustache  dinner.”  Let’s  hear  fronv 
you ! 

Baldwin  writes  many  letters  nowadays  and 
they  are  not  all  “track”  letters,  are  they,  Joe? 
E-H-L! 

Paul  Spadoni  is  now  wearing  a monocle ; he 
is  writing  a new  drama  in  twenty-four  acts  and' 
fifty-four  scenes  entitled  “Why  Make  Hesita- 
tions on  the  Fair  Annette?”  J.  F.  W.. 


J^etofi  of  tfjc  iHontfj 


On  November  29th  Mr.  Paul  Fuller,  Dean 

of  the  Fordham  School  of  Law,  was  appointed 

by  Justice  Seabury  of 

nr  u 1 tu  n the  State  Supreme 

Mr.  Paul  Fuller.  _ 1 „ , 

Court  as  one  of  the 

three  receivers  of  the 
New  York  City  and  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Companies.  We  congratulate  Dean  Fuller. 


Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oriental  Bank  of  New  York 
City  on  November  26th. 

hjt  tt  v tt  11  The  Monthly  takes 

Mr.  Hugh  Kelly.  ...  . . „ .. 

this  occasion  to  offer  its 

congratulations  to  Mr. 

Kelly,  who  has  shown  so  large  an  interest  in 

its  welfare. 


Michael  J.  Sullivan. 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Donlon  for  the  fol- 
lowing : “Counsellor  Michael  J.  Sullivan,  who 
was  recently  appointed 
school  commissioner  by 
Mayor  McClellan,  was 
a student  at  Fordham 
from  1882  to  1886,  when  he  left  the  college 
at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  He  studied 
law  at  Columbia  and  the  New  York  Law 
School,  being  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the 
latter  institution.  From  the  beginning  he  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  served  a term  as  assistant 
district  attorney  under  Col.  Gardiner.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Brownson  Cath- 
olic Club  of  the  Bronx,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  influence  that  it  was  able  to  erect 
the  magnificent  clubhouse  it  occupies  to-day. 
He  is  a member  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School,  also  of  the  Fordham 
University  Alumni  Association,  the  Catholic 


Club,  the  Dunwoodie  Golf  Club,  the  Catholic 
Benevolent  Legion,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Treasurer  of  the  Bronx  Bar  Association,  Vice- 
President  of  the  East  Borough  Improvement 
Company,  and  President  of  the  Willis  Realty 
Company. 

The  library  of  the  Medical  School  received 
a noteworthy  addition  this  month  by  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  Uni- 

Gift  to  the  versity  of  Dr.  W.  S. 

University.  Gouley’s  medical  li- 
brary. Dr.  Gouley  has 
been  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a century 
now,  one  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of 
surgery  in  New  York  and  has  been  distin- 
guished for  his  contributions  especially  to  sur- 
gical literature.  His  library  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  his  special  field. 
It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  classics  of  surgery. 
Most  of  the  great  surgeons  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  Frenchmen.  German 
surgery  did  not  attract  attention  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century.  Dr.  Gouley’s  patriotic 
feelings  were  an  excellent  guide  in  making  him 
collect  the  works  of  many  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, and  so  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
great  names  of  French  surgery  that  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  library.  Besides,  this  collection 
of  books  contains  a series  of  important  trans- 
actions of  Boards  of  Health  ajid  other  contri- 
butions to  sanitary  science  that  make  it  of  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  increasingly  important 
subject  of  public  health.  Dr.  Gouley’s  gift  is 
to  be  supplemented  later  on  by  further  books 
that  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  li- 
brary. As  a consequence  of  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Dr.  Corbally,  of 
Brooklyn,  whose  recent  death  unfortunately  we 
have  to  recall,  the  Drs.  Walsh,  of  New  York 
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and  Philadelphia,  and  now  Dr.  Gouley,  the 
medical  library  begins  its  career  of  usefulness 
with  a collection  of  classical  works  in  medicine 
and  surgery  that  is  sure  to  make  it  a very  valu- 
able library  for  consultation  purposes.  It  is 
understood  that  the  library  is  to  be  open  to  the 
medical  profession  of  the  Bronx  for  consulta- 
tion, and  a special  effort  is  to  be  made  to  render 
it  as  complete  as  possible  in  what  concerns  the 
files  of  American  and  English  medical  journals. 
We  bespeak  for  it  the  interest  of  physicians 
whose  libraries  often  overrun  accommodations 
and  who  will  find  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
their  book  congestion  and  at  the  same  time  do 
a real  good  for  the  profession  by  contributions 
of  volumes  to  the  Medical  School  library. 


Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh. 


On  November  29th,  at  the  Catholic  Club 
Dr.  Walsh  began  a series  of  Advent  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of 
the  Catholic  Summer 
School.  His  subject  is 
“The  Popes  and  Sci- 
ence.” On  Friday,  November  29th,  the  lec- 
turer spoke  on  “The  Case  of  Galileo.”  The 
following  are  the  subjects  to  be  treated:  De- 
cember 6th,  “Origins  of  Modern  Science”; 
December  13th,  “The  Popes  and  the  Medical 
Schools” ; December  20th,  “Rome  as  a Centre 
of  Scientific  Work.”  The  lectures  begin  at 
half  past  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 


The  President  and  Faculty  beg  leave  to  ac- 
knowledge with  thanks  the  gift  of  a portrait 
in  crayon  of  the  Rev. 

. Frederick  William 
Acknowledgment.  0 T 

0 Gockeln,  S.  J.,  presi- 

dent of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege during  the  years  1874  to  1882.  The  do- 
nation is  the  kind  thought  of  the  Misses  Roche, 
nieces  of  the  late  James  J.  Doherty,  to  whom 
in  life  the  portrait  of  his  old  friend  and  pro- 
fessor, Father  Gockeln,  had  been  a prized  per- 
sonal possession. 


The  following  items  of  news,  entitled 
“Alumni  Notes,”  were  sent  us  by  some  one. 

The  writer’s  name  and 
„ n , , place  of  residence  were 
omitted.  We  are  look- 
ing around  for  an 
Alumni  editor;  hence  perhaps  the  omission. 
But  whoever  he  be,  we  thajnk  him,  and  hope 
that  others  will  do  as  he  has  done.  Here  are 
the  jottings : Amongst  those  seen  at  the  Ford- 
ham-Holy  Cross  game  on  Thanksgiving  were 
Hardiman,  ’92;  Murray,  ’94;  Downes,  ’00; 
Swetnam,  ’00;  Meager,  ’98;  Fitzpatrick,  ’00, 
and  Oliver,  ’04. — Here  we  may  be  allowed  to 
add  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  and  Dr.  Aspell,  ’82. — 
The  jottings  continue:  George  B.  Hayes,  ’97, 
was  one  of  the  two  attorneys  appointed  by  the 
court  to  defend  Warner,  who  was  tried  for 
murder  at  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in 
this  city. 


Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98,  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Montreal,  Quebec.  He  was  one  of 
our  most  loyal  Alumni,  and  we  will  miss  him. 


Peter  A.  Sheil,  recently  elected  a Municipal 
Court  judge  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  was 
at  one  time  a member  of  the  class  of  ’96.  John 
T.  Eagleton,  elected  as  Assemblyman  from  the 
Fourth  District,  Manhattan,  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’99.  He  is  a Tammany 
man.  Arthur  L.  Hurley,  ’04,  was  elected  as 
Assemblyman  for  the  Sixth  District,  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  ran  on  the  Republican  and  Independ- 
ence League  tickets. 


Among  those  who  called  during  the  past 
month  were  Dr.  Francis  E.  Carroll,  ’86,  of  217 
Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass.,  who 
came  down  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Collins ; Rev.  J.  Byrne,  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, New  York;  Fr.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  of  Scot- 
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land,  who  has  been  giving  missions  in  the  Gae- 
lic tongue  throughout  Canada,  and  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Breslin,  lately  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham.  We 
also  heard  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Daly,  ’91 ; Rev.  J. 
J.  O’Brien,  of  the  Church  of  the  Most  Precious 
Blood,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. ; Mr.  Hugh 
Kelly,  and  Dr.  Donlon.  We  wish  we  were  in 
a position  to  print  the  letter  of  the  far-famed 
author  of  “Carlotta  Mia.” 

Stamford,  Conn., 
November  27,  1907. 

/.  R.  O’Reilly. 

Dear  Sir: 

Find  enclosed  two  dollars  for  a box  seat 
ticket  to  the  Thanksgiv- 
Hats  Off.  ing  football  game  at  the 
Polo  Grounds.  I am 
sorry  to  state  that  I cannot  attend. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  H.  Troy. 

Similar  Fordham  spirit  was  shown  for  the 
football  game  on  October  26th  by  the  Rev. 
William  Murphy  of  this  city.  Here’s  to  them 
again ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ahimaaz  King  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Isadore,  and  Mr. 

William  Francis  Dono- 
Listen.  hue  on  Tuesday,  the  3d 

of  December,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seven.  King’s  Mills, 


Ohio.  Mr.  Donohue  was  of  the  class  of  ’87. 
A long  life  and  a blissful  one. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  chapel  at  the  Novitiate  of  St.  Andrew-on- 
the-Hudson,  which  took 

_ ,,  place  on  November 

Home  News.  r , 

19th,  a memorable  ser- 
mon was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  The  preacher,  who  has 
spoken  so  worthily  on  such  occasions  as  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  McDonnell  and  the 
obsequies  of  J.  R.  G.  Hassard,  ’54,  may  be  said 
to  have  excelled  his  previous  efforts.  For  net 
only  was  his  discourse  remarkable  for  lan- 
guage and  phrasing  alike  elegant,  but  more 
than  that,  it  was  one  close  network  of  argu- 
ment leading  up  by  natural  gradation  to  the 
climax  and  peroration.  The  topics  were 
drawn,  very  happily  indeed,  from  the  nature 
of  the  surroundings;  and  these  were  such 
mighty  ones  as  the  river  which  was  the  g^eat 
highway  of  passage  for  the  Jesuit  martyrs  of 
the  early  missionary  days,  the  noble  church 
edifice  named  after  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar,  the  great  vocation  of  the  novices 
who  dwelt  at  St.  Andrew,  a(nd  the  heights  of 
sanctity  and  ideals  which  they  were  expected 
to  reach.  To  begin  to  read  the  sermon  :s  to 
be  swept  along  from  beginning  to  end,  so  easy, 
attractive,  and  convincing  is  its  flow. 

We  compliment  the  reverend  preacher  on 
this  fine  model  of  pulpit  oratory. 


jllletital  Jkfjool  jgotesi 


The  end  of  the  first  term  is  close  at  hand, 
and  with  its  dawn  comes  the  happy  Christmas 
tide.  To  those  who  have  us  under  their  care 
and  for  whom  no  amount  of  time  or  labor  is 
spared  in  behalf  of  our  progress  in  medicine, 
and  to  those  who  are  ever  watchful  of  our 
every  interest,  we  wish  the  compliments  of  the 
season. 

The  Fordham  Medical  School  has  added  an- 
other benefactor  to  its  list.  This  time  it  is  the 
eminent  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gouley,  who  has  donated 
500  rare  volumes  to»the  library. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  in  these  notes 
the  death  of  one  of  the  benefactors  of  our 
school,  a man  whose  learning  and  life  have 
been  a credit  to  his  profession  and  his  church, 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Corbally.  Dr.  Corbally  was 
born  in  Ireland  eighty-four  years  ago  and  came 
to  this  country  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1868.  Upon  his  graduation  he  be- 
came interne  at  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, to  which  institution  he  had  been  attached 
ever  since.  Besides  being  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, the  doctor  was  a skilful  musician,  an 


able  linguist,  having  been  a professor  of  lan- 
guages before  he  entered  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  had  translated  many  medical  works 
from  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Corbally,  the  scholar,  physician 
and  musician,  died  of  pneumonia  in  St.  Peter’s 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  last  month. 

Dr.  McBride  has  completed  his  lectures  on 
bandaging  to  the  second  year  class.  The  second 
year  men  will  meet  the  doctor  every  Thursday 
morning  at  the  Harlem  Hospital  to  put  their 
knowledge  to  practical  advantage. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  running  the  best 
third  year  in  the  city.  Clinical  facilities  are 
abundant  and  the  professors  are  competent  and 
able  men. 

Rumor  has  it  that  we  are  to  have  a new 
medical  building.  Please  do  not  disturb  this 
man  of  good,  at  least  until  he  has  fulfilled  his 
task.  Meanwhile  we  wait  patiently. 

Our  old  friend  and  classmate,  “Bill”  Ken- 
nedy, is  down  at  the  Georgetown  Medical 
School.  You  have  our  best  wishes  for  a suc- 
cessful career  at  our  sister  school.  Bill. 

T.  J.  G.,  Jr. 


$rep.  JfootbaU 


Once  again  the  Prep,  football  team  closes  its 
season  with  a solid  claim  to  the  title  of  inter- 
scholastic champion  of  New  York.  Having 
challenged  every  team  of  prominence  in  the 
city,  it  defeated  every  school  eleven  that 
showed  courage  enough  to  play.  The  leaders 
among  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  High  Schools 
— Morris  High  and  the  strong  Townsend  Har- 
ris Hall  team — fell  easy  victims  to  the  Preps., 
while  the  only  Brooklyn  school  that  arranged 
a game  showed  a change  of  heart  in  the  end, 
and  by  cancellation  escaped  what  we  feel  would 
have  been  defeat. 

Finding  locaj  schools  either  easy  or  timid, 
the  Prep,  sought  games  in  other  cities.  Boston 
was  invited  to  match  its  best  against  us,  and 
at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  Waltham  High 
would  consent  to  a game,  but  our  challenge 
finally  went  unaccepted.  The  Boston  papers 
did  what  they  could  to  bring  about  an  inter- 
city contest,  and  printed  many  complimentary 
notices  concerning  the  Prep.,  but  the  school 
elevens  of  the  Hub  did  not  accept  the  offer. 

Two  main  causes  have  contributed  to  make 
the  Prep,  a winner  over  local  rivals.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  coaching  of  Ed.  Glennon, 
Fordham,  ’05,  who,  now  for  the  second  time, 
has  directed  a New  York  interscholastic  cham- 
pion team.  The  second  cause  is  the  daily  scrim- 
mage against  the  ’Varsity,  which  was  a source 
of  great  advantage  to  both  teams. 

To  those  who  realize  the  superiority  of  the 
Prep,  over  other  New  York  schools  it  is  most 
amusing  to  scan  the  list  of  “all-scholastic” 
teams  named  by  the  New  York  newspapers 
and  to  note  the  scarcity  of  Prep,  names.  These 


teams  are  chosen  by  men  who  have  never  seen 
the  Prep,  in  action,  and  so  oui-  star  players  are 
passed  over  for  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
school  fraternity  as  the  correspondents.  So 
long  as  the  Prep,  continues  by  clever  team 
work  to  win  victories  over  all  rivals,  we  can 
afford  to  be  patient  if  the  individual  merits  of 
the  players  fail  to  get  deserved  recognition. 

A brief  account  of  the  principal  games  of 
the  Prep,  for  the  season  of  1907  follows : 

PREP.  II,  NEW  ROCHELLE  HIGH  O. 

Under  the  leadership  of  R.  Muro,  who  had 
been  elected  captain  just  before  the  game,  the 
Preps,  defeated  New  Rochelle  High  11-0  in 
the  opening  contest  of  the  season.  While  not 
playing  up  to  the  standard  expected  of  them, 
the  Prep,  had  no  difficulty  in  winning.  Muro 
and  Rollins  were  the  stars  in  the  line,  and  Ed. 
Walsh  was  strong  in  the  back  field. 

A DRAW  WITH  WEBB. 

Webb  Academy  found  the  Prep,  in  a some- 
what crippled  condition,  and  so  were  able  to 
hold  them  to  a draw.  Fumbles  lost  us  several 
chances  to  score,  and  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  men,  who  were  playing  in  positions  new  to 
them,  to  remember  signals,  lost  several  oppor- 
tunities to  score.  Muro  was  good  at  both  end 
and  quarter,  and  Rollins  was  very  fast.  The 
tackles,  Barrett  and  Koerner,  broke  through 
effectively,  and  Kelleher,  Hutchins  and  Lynch 
made  a strong  centre  trio.  Vic.  Shankey  made 
his  first  appearance  in  football  togs,  and  was 
both  speedy  and  vigorous  in  his  dashes  and 
plunges. 


PREP.  FOOTBALL. 
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PREP.  13,  TOWNSEND  HARRIS  HALL  O. 

The  Townsend  Harris  Hall  team,  which  is 
being  ably  coached  by  one  of  its  instructors, 
Mr.  George  Hayes,  Fordham,  ’06,  met  with  de- 
cisive defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Prep.  Touch- 
downs by  Muro  and  Purcell,  one  of  which  was 
followed  by  a goal,  together  with  a safety, 
made  the  Prep.’s  total  13.  Townsend  Harris 
never  came  near  scoring,  though  Dooley  and 
the  dusky  Thomas  often  gained  considerable 
ground  by  their  plays. 

The  back  field  worked  fairly  well,  though 
Shankey  was  missed  and  Walsh’s  enforced  re- 
tirement during  the  second  half  weakened  both 
the  offence  and  defence.  Muro’s  touchdown 
was  made  after  a spectacular  seventy-yard  run, 
which  was  rendered  possible  by  Rollins’s  clever 
interference.  A short  burst  through  the  line 
gave  Purcell  the  other  touchdown.  The  for- 
ward pass  and  the  on-side  kick  were  success- 
fully worked  by  both  teams. 

PREP.  35,  JERSEY  CITY  HIGH  O. 

Jersey  City  High  proved  the  easiest  kind  of 
a proposition  for  the  Prep.,  whose  total,  after 
twenty-seven  minutes  of  play,  reached  35.  Long 
runs  by  Muro  and  Rollins,  and  steadily  con- 
sistent gains  by  all  the  backs,  Purcell,  Healy, 
Duffy,  Kelleher  and  Shankey,  were  responsible 
for  the  touchdowns.  The  line  held  firmly,  and 
the  Jersey  boys  were  frequently  downed  for 
losses.  The  forward  pass  was  successfully 
worked  five  times  by  the  Prep.  In  but  one  of 
his  six  attempts  at  goal  kicking  did  Muro  fail 
to  boot  the  ball  squarely  between  the  posts. 

PREP.  61,  XAVIER  O. 

The  Prep,  rolled  up  its  biggest  score  against 
Xavier,  the  total  reaching  61.  The  visitors  had 
a number  of  good  players,  and  a lack  of  team 
work  was  alone  responsible  for  their  failure 
to  hold  our  boys  down.  Lee,  F.  Mulry,  Web- 
ber, Lynch,  McKenna,  and  Hatton  all  showed 
brilliant  work  at  times,  especially  in  their  de- 
fensive play.  The  sturdy  little  fullback  was 


especially  successful  in  bringing  his  heavy  op- 
ponents to  earth. 

The  Prep,  line  was,  for  the  most  part,  very 
effective  in  defensive  work,  and  several  of  the 
men  found  no  difficulty  in  slipping  through  the 
Xavier  line  and  downing  the  backs  before  they 
could  get  started.  Shankey  was  a difficult 
proposition  for  the  visitors,  and  he  seldom  took 
the  ball  without  advancing  it  ten  yards.  Rol- 
lins was  in  every  play,  and  his  sixty-yard  run 
on  a forward  pass  from  Muro  wajS  a brilliant 
feature  of  the  game.  Barrett  and  Koerner,  in 
their  tackle-through-tackle  plays,  counted  many 
gains  for  their  team.  Sarrubbi  made  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Prep,  and  gave  a good  ac- 
count of  himself.  The  line-up: 


Prep.  Xavier. 


Seitz,  Muro 

...LE....... 

Barrett  

. . . L.T 

Sarrubbi 

. . . L.G 

Cagney  

Lynch  

...R.G 

Koerner  

. . . R.T 

Rollins 

...R.E 

Muro,  Lahey 

...Q.B 

Healy  

.L.H.B 

Kelleher,  Moriarity.. 

.R.H.B 

W.  Mulrey 

Shankey  

...F.B 

Touchdowns — Shankey  5,  Healy  3,  Rollins  2,  Mu- 
ro. Goals  from  touchdowns — Muro  6.  Referee — Mr. 
Geary.  Umpire — Mr.  McDermott.  Time  of  halves 
— 20  and  15  minutes. 

PREP.  7,  MORRIS  HIGH  O. 

Our  neighbors  from  Tremont  came  up  for 
their  annual  game  on  November  2,  and  showed 
themselves  a fast  and  sturdy  set  of  players. 
Though  no  match  for  the  home  team,  they 
were  full  of  fight  at  every  point  and  twice 
held  us  when  we  were  within  three  yards  of 
a touchdown.  Sinclair  was  a star  at  centre, 
and  Yule  and  Hennenberger  were  also  strong 
in  the  line.  Nixon  and  Darmody  were  the 
best  ground  gainers  in  the  back  field,  and  the 
former  ran  his  team  with  good  judgment. 
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The  game  wgs  played  in  a drizzling  rain, 
and  the  slippery  condition  of  the  field  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  smallness  of  the  Prep,  score. 
Shankey  was  the  most  vigorous  of  the  backs, 
and  Purcell  played  his  best  game  thus  far. 
Healy  got  into  the  game  during  the  last  few 
minutes  of  play,  gnd  it  was  he  who  had  the 
honor  of  making  the  only  touchdown  of  the 
game.  The  other  score  was  made  when  Muro 
and  Shankey  threw  Capt.  Nixon  back  of  his 
goal  line  for  a safety.  Lynch  was  steady,  as 
usual,  at  gu^rd,  and  Lahey  showed  spirit  and 
dash  at  quarter.  The  line-up : 


Prep. 

Morris  High. 

Muro,  Seitz 

.L.E 

Barrett 

.L.T 

Yule 

Sarrubbi,  Cagney 

.L.G 

Hutchins  

.Cen. . . . 

Lynch  

.R.G 

Koerner  

.R.T 

Rollins 

.R.E 

Cliffe 

Lahey,  Muro 

• Q B.  .. 

Purcell,  Healy 

. . L.H . . . . 

Trager 

Kelleher,  Duffy 

.R.H 

Shankey  

. .F.B.  ... 

T ouchdown — Healy. 

Safety- 

-Nixon.  Referee — 

Mr.  McDonald.  Umpire — Mr.  Pyne.  Time  of  halves 
— 20  minutes. 


“A  Short  Introduction  to  Franciscan  Litera- 
ture,” by  Fr.  Pascal  Robinson  of  the  Order 
of  Friars  Minor.  Tennant  & Ward,  287 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  10  cents. 

From  the  scholarly  pen  of  an  ex-editor  of 
the  North  American  Review,  Fr.  Pascal  Rob- 
inson, O.  F.  M.,  comes  a timely  pamphlet  well 
calculated  to  advance  and  systematize  the  lately 
awakened  interest  in  the  life  of  the  gentle  saint 
of  Assisi.  “A  Short  Introduction  to  Francis- 
can Literature’’  attempts  to  provide  a brief  out- 
line of  the  sources  of  Franciscan  history  which 
so  often  perplex  those  unfamiliar  with  this  de- 
lightful study,  as  well  as  a list  of  the  principal 
works  relating  to  St.  Francis  written  since  the 
thirteenth  century.”  Even  in  this  short  pam- 
phlet, Fr.  Robinson  has  reduced  the  material 
to  such  order,  so  thoroughly  catalogued  the 
existing  Franciscan  library  according  to  its 
merits,  and  so  accurately  suggested  and  regu- 
lated the  true  viewpoints  of  study,  that  the 
earnest  student  of  the  Poverello  must  find  these 
pages  of  great  assistance.  The  thoroughness, 
impartiality,  and  sympathy  with  his  subject  ex- 
hibited by  Fr.  Robinson  even  in  this  little  com- 
pilation leaves  us  expectant  of  an  exhaustive 
study  from  his  pen.  He  will  have  accomplished 
the  greatest  advance  in  the  true  study  of  St. 
Francis  by  changing  the  present  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  saint  from  an  aesthetical  to  an 
ascetical  viewpoint. 


“The  Guild-Boys’  Play  at  Ridingdale,’’  by  Rev. 

David  Bearne,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros.  85 

cents. 

“The  Guild-Boys’  Play  at  Ridingdale”  is  an- 
other set  of  the  fresh  and  wholesome  stories  of 
a fresh  and  wholesome  boy,  which  have  made 
the  pen-products  of  Rev.  David  Bearne,  S.  J., 
very  welcome  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Best 
described  in  the  author’s  own  words,  they  are 
tales  of  “a  chorister  of  nature  . . . clad 

in  no  singing  robes,  and  wearing  no  wreath 
but  the  tumbled  curls  on  his  head;  no  flowers 
other  than  the  roses  on  his  cheeks ; and  for  the 
rest,  a schoolboy  clad  in  a well-worn  suit  of 
tweed  by  no  means  innocent  of  patches,  and 
shod  with  the  wood  and  iron  and  brass  of  the 
Northern  lad.”  The  stories  are  written  in  the 
rambling,  chatty  style  of  Fr.  Bearne’s  earlier 
book,  “Ridingdale  Stories,”  to  which  they 
might  well  have  formed  additional  chapters.  If 
anything,  there  is  much  greater  ease  manifest 
in  the  present  volume ; and  the  author  has  hit, 
with  greater  sureness  than  ever  before,  on  just 
those  incidents  which  are  certain  to  make  a 
disconnected  history  like  Lance’s  hold  the  fer- 
vid attention  of  his  small  American  cousins. 
The  stirring  Yule  chapter,  “A  Christmas  Joke,” 
is  as  healthy  a bit  of  young  folks’  Christmas 
literature  as  could  be  desired.  There  is  just  one 
disappointment  in  “The  Guild-Boys’  Play” — • 
its  brevity. 
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“The  Miracles  of  Our  Land,”  by  a Religious 
of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus.  “The 
Friends  of  Jesus,”  by  the  same  author.  “The 
Gift  of  the  King,”  by  the  same  author.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Bros. 
Net,  60  cents  each. 

In  the  first  of  these  books  the  author  hafe  re- 
told in  simple  phrase  the  story  of  the  wonders 
wrought  by  our  Divine  Redeemer  during  the 
years  of  His  public  life.  An  introductory  chap- 
ter treats  of  His  hidden  life,  His  baptism,  and 
the  calling  of  His  first  disciples.  A lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  a miracle  follows, 
and  the  remaining  chapters  treat  successively 
of  our  Lord’s  miracles,  as  narrated  in  the  Gos- 
pels, from  the  changing  of  water  into  wine  to 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The  narratives  which, 
in  their  original  Scriptural  form,  are  all  but 
unintelligible  to  many  a child,  are  here  placed 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest 
reader.  The  concluding  portion,  in  which  the 
author  commends,  as  the  fruit  to  be  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  the  miracles,  the 
practice  of  our  Lord’s  virtues — kindness,  readi- 
ness to  oblige,  promptness,  etc. — might  be  read 
with  profit  by  children  “of  a larger  growth” 
than  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  second  book  also 
is  taken  from  Holy  Scripture.  After  the  chap- 
ters on  the  angels  and  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets, the  lives  of  those  who  were  near  and  dear 
to  Jesus,  during  His  sojourn  on  earth,  are  told 
in  clear  and  simple  style,  well  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  the  little  ones,  for  whom  they 
were  written.  This  book,  like  “The  Miracles 
of  Our  Lord,”  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type 
on  fine  paper,  and  adorned  with  numerous  re- 
productions of  well-known  works  of  art. 

“The  Gift  of  the  King”  is  an  explanation  of 
everything  connected  with  the  Holy  Sacrifice 


of  the  Mass.  An  instruction  on  reverence  pre- 
cedes a brief  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper, 
the  first  Holy  Mass.  The  altar  and  its  furni- 
ture, the  vestments,  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
liturgy,  are  then  explained  in  detail.  The  util- 
ity of  such  a work  as  this  must  be  apparent 
to  all.  Most  children,  though  they  understand 
in  a general  way  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice, know  but  little  of  the  meaning  of  its 
ceremonies.  There  is,  therefore,  little  cause 
for  wonder  if  they  are  frequently  inattentive- 
and  distracted  during  Majss.  But  with  this  lit- 
tle book  at  hand,  ignorance  can  no  longer  be 
alleged  as  an  excuse.  The  symbolism  expressed 
in  the  form  and  the  color  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments, the  beautiful  significance  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  liturgy,  are  made  clear  to  the  child- 
ish understanding.  The  well-executed  illustra- 
tions, showing  the  altar,  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
position  of  priest  and  server  at  different  parts 
of  the  Mass,  add  greatly  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  book.  Happy  the  child  who  from  its 
perusal  learns  in  the  morning  of  life  to  fully 
appreciate  and  to  love  as  a priceless  treasure 
the  “gift  of  the  King.” 

“Hidden  Treasure  of  Plenary  Indulgences,”  by 

Rev.  Pius  Massi,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 

York.  1907. 

This  is  a remarkable  little  book  of  valuable 
devotions,  intended  to  point  out  and  put  in 
workable  form  the  inexhaustible  spiritual  mine 
of  indulgences.  After  a clear  and  concise  ex- 
planation of  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  there 
is  given  a list  of  the  Plenary  Indulgences  that 
can  be  gained  each  day,  and  in  a supplement  to 
the  little  volume  is  found  the  full  text  of  in- 
dulgenced  prayers  referred  to.  We  welcome 
the  little  book,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
merit  and  because  the  reverend  author  was  for 
several  years  attached  to  Fordham  University^ 
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&n  Slmogt  Jforgotten  politer  of  jfortune 


To  us  the  life  of  a soldier  of  fortune  invari- 
ably proves  a most  interesting  and  instructive 
form  of  reading.  The  love  of  romance  which 
is  inherent  in  the  majority  of  us  is  straightway 
quickened  by  the  perusal  of  narratives  of  ad- 
venture— narratives  abounding  with  all  that  is 
wild  and  wonderful,  with  all  that  is  stirring 
and  eventful,  with  the  gigantic  caprices  of  un- 
limited wealth  and  tyrannical  powers,  with  the 
mightier  miracles  of  love,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
courage.  It  delights  us  to  linger  over  each  in- 
cident and  drink  to  the  full  the  measure  of  ex- 
citement therein ; to  transplant  ourselves  in 
thought  for  the  time  being  to  the  scenes  of  ac- 
tion, and  by  so  doing  to  add  a stronger  air  of 
reality  to  a phase  of  reading  infinitely  well  cal- 
culated to  inflame  the  imagination.  If  we  con- 
sider merely  the  operations  of  armies,  the 
causes  of  wars,  the  intimate  political  and  mili- 
tary knowledge  which  the  lives  of  soldiers  of 
fortune  disclose  to  us,  we  must  pronounce  them 
intrinsically  most  valuable;  but  what  shall  our 
judgment  of  them  be  when  we  reflect  that  from 
them  have  sprung,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
some  of  the  most  important  observations  of 
human  nature;  that  from  them  we  learned  of 
the  predilections  and  associations  of  kings ; of 
the  foibles  of  empresses;  of  the  motives  of 
statesmen ; of  the  influence  of  favorites ; of  the 
tact  of  courtiers;  of  the  ever-varying  and  all- 
important  relations  existing  between  subject 


and  sovereign?  It  seems  within  the  limits  of 
conservatism  to  aver  that  the  diaries  of  adven- 
turers, in  every  country  and  in  every  age, 
would  constitute  a history  of  the  world. 

We  have  before  us  the  diary  of  Gen.  Patrick 
Gordon.  With  the  majority  of  readers  the 
name  carries  no  significance  whatsoever— sic 
transit  gloria  mundi — but  with  the  few  who 
have  had  occasion  to  inquire  minutely  into  the 
policy  of  Peter  the  Great,  so  steadily  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  two  and  a half  centuries,  it  is  a name 
the  mention  of  which  elicits  the  profoundest 
admiration  and  the  most  unstinted  praise.  Born 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1635,  Patrick  Gordon 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Gordon  of  Auch- 
linchries  in  the  parish  of  Crachdon,  now,  if  we 
mistake  not,  called  Cruden,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  descended  from  the  young- 
er branch  of  the  Gordon  family,  the  Gordons 
of  Haddo,  now  Earls  of  Aberdeen,  and  Barons 
Haddo,  the  elder  branch  being  Dukes  of  Gor- 
don. From  1640  to  1651  he  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  country  schools  in 
the  neighborhood.  “Very  superior  those  Scotch 
country  schools  must  have  been  in  that  age,”  a 
reviewer  remarks,  “to  any  schools  to  be  found 
now  in  country  parishes  in  Scotland.  Speaking 
and  writing  Latin,  a rudimentary  knowledge  of 
science  and  a training  of  the  faculties  to  enter 
with  advantage  on  higher  studies,  appear  t© 
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have  been  given  in  such  common  country 
schools ; but  above  all,  they  formed  the  char- 
acters of  men  singularly  qualified  to  play  a 
manly  part  in  the  rude  game  of  life.” 

The  family  was  Catholic,  and  Gordon  was 
consequently  excluded  from  education  at  any 
of  the  Scotch  universities,  and  from  every  pro- 
fession or  calling  in  his  own  country.  More- 
over, in  the  days  of  which  we  are  treating 
cadets  of  the  Scotch  families  of  the  higher 
class  were  debarred  by  the  law  of  feudal  suc- 
cession from  any  share  of  the  landed  patri- 
mony at  home,  and  many  of  them  were  forced 
in  consequence  to  seek  a living  and  an  estab- 
lishment in  the  field  which  the  foreign  service 
opened  up.  Gordon,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  hav- 
ing no  prospects  at  home  and  wishing  to  finish 
his  education,  determined  to  go  abroad. 

By  the  advice  of  a priest  whom  he  had 
fallen  in  with  upon  his  arrival  on  the  Conti- 
nent, he  entered  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Brauns- 
berg  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  science  and  the 
languages.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years, 
and  in  this  time,  with  the  previous  elementary 
education  he  had  received  at  the  country 
schools  in  Scotland,  he  acquired  a perfect  com- 
mand of  four  languages  and  such  a knowledge 
of  practical  mathematics  and  mechanics  that  he 
was  unrivalled  as  a military  engineer  among 
the  men  of  talent  from  all  countries  attracted 
to  the  service  of  Russia.  After  these  three 
years  of  study  Gordon  resolved  to  return  to 
Scotland.  But  on  his  way  thither  he  stopped 
at  Hamburg  and  found  the  city  full  of  officers 
of  all  nations  recruiting  for  the  army  of 
Charles  Gustavus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  and  was  preparing  for  a 
campaign  against  Poland.  Young  Gordon  re- 
nounced his  intention  of  returning  to  Scotland 
and  enlisted  in  a troop  of  cavalry  in  the  Swed- 
ish service,  raised  and  commanded  by  a coun- 
tryman, Captain  Gardine.  In  July,  1655,  we 
find  him  with  the  Swedish  cavalry  encamped 
near  Stettin.  He  was  then  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  he  commenced  a diary,  in  which  he 


wrote  not  only  the  personal  incidents  of  every 
day  as  they  occurred  to  him,  but  observations  on 
important  political  and  military  movements.  In 
this  spirit  of  observation  he  continued  his  diary 
through  all  the  phases  of  a varied  career,  from, 
the  position  of  a private  soldier  to  that  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  army.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1655  Gordon  left  the  troop 
of  his  countryman,  Captain  Gardine,  and  en- 
tered as  a volunteer  into  the  regiment  of  a 
Swedish  count.  The  regiment  was  surprised 
by  the  Poles  in  its  winter  quarters  and  Gordon 
was  taken  prisoner.  After  a long  confinement, 
he  was  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  a Fran- 
ciscan monk  on  condition  of  taking  service  in 
the  Polish  army.  He  enlisted  accordingly  as  a 
dragoon.  After  the  great  battle  near  Warsaw, 
in  July,  1656,  Gordon  was  again  taken  pris- 
oner by  a party  of  Brandenburg  soldiers  and 
brought  before  the  Swedish  Field  Marshal 
Douglas.  He  obtained  his  liberty  and  enlisted 
in  a corps  of  Scotchmen  in  the  Swedish  ser- 
vice. It  does  not  appear  amiss  to  remark  that 
the  number  of  Scotchmen  engaged  in  those 
Swedish  regiments  was  much  greater  than  one 
would  imagine.  In  all  the  regiments  on  both 
sides  Gordon  meets  Scotch  officers,  besides 
regiments  composed  entirely  of  Scots.  He 
mentions  as  nothing  extraordinary,  “About 
this  time  (summer  of  1656)  Lord  Constoun 
came  to  Pillau  with  2,500  Scotch  for  the 
Swedish  service.”  The  pay,  especially  in  the 
Swedish  service,  was  very  small,  but  free 
quarters,  booty,  and  the  ransom  of  prisoners 
made  the  position  of  the  officers  at  least  rather 
lucrative.  Gordon  himself,  before  he  marched, 
got  possession  of  two  horses  without  money. 
He  acquainted  the  captain  of  the  troop  of  his 
booty,  and  that  officer  unhesitatingly  allowed 
him  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
division  in  order  that  he  might  escape  while 
the  owners  were  searching  for  their  horses 
among  those  on  parade.  At  one  place  he  was 
quartered  on  a Mennonite  for  several  days,  and 
his  host  had  to  make  him  a present  of  six  dol-. 
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lars  every  day.  Those  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  live  on  booty,  Gordon  observes  in  his 
diary,  fared  very  badly,  for  the  pay  was  small 
and  always  in  arrears.  From  these  and  similar 
entries  in  the  diary  we  acquire  an  authentic 
knowledge  of  the  interior  life  of  those  wild 
armies,  in  which,  as  in  the  Russian  service  at 
this  day,  the  officers  are  so  poorly  and  irregu- 
larly paid  that  peculation  is  almost  necessary 
for  their  subsistence. 

In  the  beginning  of  1657  Gordon  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  into  Dantzic.  The  Poles 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  and  the  other 
Scotch  prisoners  taken  from  the  Swedish  army 
to  enter  into  the  Polish  service.  But  Gordon 
remained  firmly  by  his  Swedish  engagement, 
and  was  at  last  exchanged  and  returned  to  it. 
These  soldiers  of  fortune  were  not  always 
steady  in  their  adherence  to  the  service  they 
originally  engaged  in,  yet  they  observed  certain 
laws  of  honor  in  changing  from  one  service  to 
the  other.  When  their  capitulation,  as  their 
engagement  was  called,  had  expired — and  it 
was  seldom  for  a longer  period  than  a cam- 
paign— or  when  it  was  ended  by  their  being 
taken  prisoners  and  not  exchanged  within  a 
time  specified  in  their  engagement,  they  consid- 
ered themselves  free  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
power  they  had  been  fighting  against.  Some- 
what similar  methods  these  to  those  employed 
by  some  of  our  political  soldiers  of  fortune. 
Some  time  after  this  Gordon  was  again  cap- 
tured by  the  Poles,  and  again  they  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  take  service  in  the  imperial 
army  when  the  time  had  elapsed  within  which 
his  engagement  with  the  Swedes  was  at  an  end, 
if  he  were  not  exchanged ; and  represented  to 
him  that,  in  the  Swedish  service,  they  were 
fighting  for  the  ally  of  the  traitor  Cromwell 
and  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  King 
Charles.  Gordon,  however,  believed  in  remain- 
ing true  to  his  engagement.  He  escaped  from 
prison,  passed  a year  in  petty  skirmishing,  and 
was  again  taken  prisoner  by  the  Poles.  He  re- 
solved at  last  to  enter  the  Polish  service,  “for,” 


said  he,  “with  the  Swedes  the  soldier  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  starved  to  death  from  hunger.” 
The  Polish  troops,  instead  of  receiving  pay  and 
rations,  were  quartered  on  districts  of  the 
country  and  marched  from  village  to  village  in 
those  districts,  the  inhabitants  having  to  sup- 
port them.  Plunder  and  peculation  became, 
under  this  method  of  supporting  troops,  the 
common  and  almost  legalized  mode  of  sub- 
sistence in  military  life. 

When  Gordon  heard  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  of  England  he  became  anxious  to 
return  home,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  his  native  country.  With  this  idea  in 
view,  he  applied  for  his  discharge  from  the 
Polish  service,  but  the  general  in  command  ad- 
vised him  to  wait  till  the  winter  was  over,  be- 
cause he  would  not  at  that  season  find  any  ves- 
sel bound  for  Scotland  and  would  consequently 
only  be  spending  his  money  uselessly  in  the 
expense  of  living.  Gordon  gratefully  adopted 
this  advice. 

Some  time  after  this  episode  his  father 
wrote  him  that  the  army  was  being  reduced, 
that  the  commands  in  it  were  being  bestowed 
on  those  who  had  suffered  most  in  the  royal 
cause,  and  that  to  live  in  Scotland  without  em- 
ployment required  an  independent  fortune. 
Gordon  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  applied  for 
his  discharge,  as  the  application  might  prevent 
his  advancement  in  the  Polish  service.  While 
laboring  under  this  apprehension  the  thought 
of  entering  into  the  Russian  service  suddenly 
struck  him.  As  he  had  numerous  acquaintances 
and  friends  among  the  superior  officers  of  the 
Russian  army,  and  as  the  change  socially 
would  be  in  the  shape  of  a variety,  Gordon, 
after  much  hesitation,  determined  to  enlist  un- 
der the  Czar.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Warsaw  to  serve  as 
major  in  the  said  army,  and,  after  two  years, 
to  be  promoted  to  a colonelcy.  In  September, 
1661,  he  proceeded  to  Moscow. 

About  this  time  we  notice  many  important 
observations  in  Gordon’s  diary  on  the  state  of 
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affairs  in  Poland.  He  designates  it  as  that 
“agreeable,  fruitful,  but  unhappy  country”  he 
had  just  left.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  many 
interesting  anecdotes  and  illustrations  concern- 
ing the  country  and  people  he  had  now  made 
his  own.  Their  ignorance  and  suspicious  char- 
acter are  particularly  emphasized.  A prisoner 
of  war  being  ill  was  recommended  by  his  phy- 
sician, an  Italian,  to  sprinkle  cream  of  tartar 
on  his  bread  or  meat  during  meals.  As  the 
prisoner  was  a Lithuanian,  and  the  physician, 
as  above  mentioned,  an  Italian,  they  con- 
versed in  Latin.  The  Russian  captain,  who 
had  orders  to  watch  and  report  the  conversa- 
tion of  prisoners  under  his  charge,  accused  the 
two  of  talking  of  state  affairs.  The  physician’s 
life  was  saved  only  when  it  had  been  sufficient- 
ly proven  that  the  “cremor  tartari”  which  he 
had  recommended  to  his  patient  had  no  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  Crim  Tartary.  The  cor- 
ruption of  all  classes  in  the  Russian  service  was 
notorious,  and  Gordon  himself  appears  to  have 
had  no  scruple  about  using  corrupt  means  to 
attain  his  ends.  A certain  bayard  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  Persia,  and  Gordon  and  a 
fellow  officer  wished  to  be  included  in  the  em- 
bassy. Toward  the  realization  of  their  end 
they  gave  the  bayard  ioo  ducats,  and  his  ma- 
jor domo  a saddle  and  bridle  worth  20  ducats. 
After  many  promises,  however,  they  were  dis- 
appointed. Gordon  was  too  useful  to  be  parted 
with.  He  was  employed  in  drilling  men  and 
officers  in  their  military  duties,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  made  soldiers  they  were  draughted 
into  other  regiments  in  order  to  receive  further 
discipline. 

A very  peculiar  feature  of  the  foreign  of- 
ficers’ establishment  in  the  army  of  Russia 
was  their  residence  in  the  so-called  Slaboda. 
It  appears  that  in  the  earliest  times  Slabodi. 
which  seems  to  mean  free  places,  were  set 
apart  in  small  towns,  and  even  in  villages,  and 
within  these  Slabodi  the  town  or  village  au- 
thorities had  no  jurisdiction.  They  came  un- 
•der  the  control  of  a special  branch  of  govern- 


ment. In  fact,  they  formed  a distinct  town 
within  the  town,  with  their  own  particular 
privileges  of  habitation,  and  foreigners  only 
could  reside,  or  build,  or  inhabit  houses  with- 
in the  Slaboda.  The  inhabitants  also  formed  a 
distinct  circle  of  society  from  the  natives,  and 
much  of  Gordon’s  diary  is  occupied  with  ac- 
counts and  descriptions  of  entertainments 
given  or  received  within  this  precinct.  These 
observant  remarks,  appearing  in  that  minute 
detail  and  in  that  truthful  light  which  gives  a 
charm  even  to  the  idle  court  gossip  of  his  con- 
temporary Pepys,  acquaint  us  in  a most  inti- 
mate and  personal  manner  with  the  lot  of  the 
foreign  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  seems  a pity  that 
the  circumstances  which  inspired  the  recital  of 
these  observations  and  the  man  who  so  faith- 
fully related  them  should  be  so  little  known 
to  the  majority  of  readers  in  our  present-day 
world. 

In  1662  Gordon  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel,  married  the  daughter  of  a Ger- 
man colonel  in  the  service,  and  soon  afterward 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1665  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  being 
now  heir  of  the  estate  of  Auchlinchries,  he  pe- 
titioned the  Russian  Government  for  leave  of 
absence  to  return  home  to  settle  his  affairs. 
This  was  refused,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  on  a mission  to  Charles  II.  as  the 
representative  of  the  Czar.  It  seems  that  some 
difference  had  arisen  between  the  English  am- 
bassador, Lord  Carlisle,  and  the  Russian  Court 
about  matters  of  form,  and  the  Russian  en- 
voy who  had  been  sent  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s  to  remonstrate  and  seek  satisfaction 
had  returned  to  Moscow  displeased  with  his 
reception.  A Russian  envoy  could  not  be  sent 
again  to  the  English  Court,  but  Colonel  Gor- 
don, returning  home  on  a visit  to  his  family, 
might  be  employed,  without  any  diplomatic 
character,  to  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  the  cabinet  of  Charles  II. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1666,  Gordon  landed 
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at  London,  and  after  a row  up  the  Thames  to 
Deptford,  where  he  landed,  he  set  about  to 
inquire  “in  what  manner  he  might  have  the 
honor  to  kiss  His  Majesty’s  hand.”  On  the 
9th  Gordon  was  presented  to  the  King.  The 
latter  had  just  returned  from  viewing  a French 
ship  which  had  recently  been  taken.  The  en- 
try in  the  diary  is  as  follows : “Gordon  found 
the  King  standing,  uncovered,  under  a balda- 
chin, with  several  of  his  great  nobles  about 
him.  When  Gordon  had  entered  the  room  and 
made  the  customary  obeisances  he  took  the 
Czar’s  letter  from  the  hands  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  after  he  had  made  a short  speech,  His 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  take  the  same  with 
his  own  hands  from  Gordon  and  immediately 
handed  it  to  those  who  stood  about  him.  The 
King  asked  after  the  Czar’s  health,  which  Gor- 
don answered  in  the  usual  manner,  upon  which 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say  that  this  mes- 
sage was  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  as  one  of 
his  own  subjects  had  so  far  deserved  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Czar  as  to  be  the  bearer  of  it. 
The  King  further  caused  Gordon  to  be  told 
that  he  was  welcome  to  appear  at  Court  at  any 
time.”  On  the  18th  of  December,  1667,  he  had 
his  last  audience  with  the  King,  and  received  a 
letter  from  His  Majesty  to  the  Czar.  When  he 
had  returned  to  his  lodgings,  however,  he  ob- 
served that  the  superscription  of  the  royal  let- 
ter was  “Illustrissimo,”  instead  of  “Serenissi- 
mo,”  so  he  hastened  to  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Hebden,  requesting  him  to  represent  the  mis- 
take to  the  Secretary  of  State,  “as  it  would  cost 
him  his  head  to  deliver  a letter  with  such  an 
address  to  the  Czar  at  Moscow.”  It  was  about 
this  very  word  that  the  quarrel  arose  between 
the  Russian  Court  and  the  English  ambassa- 
dor. 

On  his  return  to  Moscow  Gordon  appears 
to  have  been  rather  unfavorably  received 
at  the  Russian  Court.  He  had  probably  taken 
upon  himself  too  openly  a diplomatic  character. 
He  was  ordered  to  remain  at  the  Slaboda,  was 
refused  an  audience  by  the  Czar,  and  could  not 


even  obtain  repayment  of  the  expenses  of  his 
mission.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  regi- 
ment, but  was  quartered  in  the  Ukraine,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  apparent- 
ly in  disgrace  at  Moscow,  and  engaged  in  ob- 
scure military  duty  or  at  the  studies  of  me- 
chanical sciences,  fortification,  and  strategy, 
which  he  afterwards  turned  to  such  great  ac- 
count. In  1678  he  was  sent  with  his  regiment 
of  dragoons  and  a Strelitzer  regiment  to  the 
defence  of  Tsigirin,  a town  on  the  Dnieper, 
and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  dominions 
in  those  times,  which  was  threatened  by  a pow- 
erful army  of  Turks  and  Tartars.  Gordon  was 
chief  engineer,  and  after  sustaining  a siege  of 
four  weeks,  with  every  prospect  of  repelling 
the  enemy,  an  order  was  received  from  Mos- 
cow to  evacuate  the  place.  This  was  done  with- 
out loss,  and  when  the  last  man  of  the  garrison 
was  in  safety  Gordon  returned  into  the  town 
and  set  fire  to  a train  he  had  laid,  by  which 
the  magazine,  the  fortress,  and  4,000  of  the 
enemy  were  blown  into  the  air.  For  this  ex- 
ploit he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  in  1683  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  Uk- 
raine, with  his  headquarters  at  Kiev.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Le  Fort,  then  a captain 
and  an  engineer  in  the  Russian  service.  These 
two  men  were  destined  to  become,  under  Peter 
the  Great,  the  prime  workers  and  agents  of  the 
gigantic  plans  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Russian  empire  at  the  expense  of  Turkey, 
which  have  been  steadily  pursued  down  to  the 
present  time  by  the  successors  of  that  remark- 
able sovereign.  During  this  interval  of  sixteen 
years  Gordon  repeatedly  applied  for  leave  of 
absence  to  return  home,  or  for  permission  to 
retire  altogether  from  the  Russian  service.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1686  that  he  obtained 
leave  for  six  months  on  the  condition  of  his 
wife  and  children  remaining  in  Russia  as  hos- 
tages for  his  return.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
visit  it  is  evident  that  Gordon’s  high  position 
in  Russia  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  his  kins- 
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men  in  the  great  Scottish  houses : he  was  no 
longer  the  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  the  young- 
er son  of  a younger  son,  but  the  energetic  of- 
ficer of  a powerful  prince,  and  he  was  every- 
where received  with  the  highest  distinction. 
Moreover,  his  warm  and  constant  attachment 
to  the  Catholic  Church  probably  increased  the 
interest  and  favor  with  which  he  was  received 
at  the  Catholic  Court  of  James  II.,  for 
James  II.  had  ascended  the  throne  during  the 
interval  of  twenty  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  Gordon’s  first  mission  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  Gordon  had  numerous  audiences 
with  the  King,  the  purport  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  have  Gordon  relinquish  his  service  in  the 
Russian  army  and  to  concern  himself  with 
military  affairs  in  England.  His  Majesty  asked 
him  where  and  how  long  he  had  served  abroad 
and  other  questions  of  the  same  nature,  and 
he  was  particularly  inquisitive  in  such  matters 
as  related  to  military  affairs.  But,  above  all, 
His  Majesty  told  him  “to  come  home  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  that  he  would  do  for  him  all 
that  was  possible.’’  In  judging  of  these  cir- 
cumstances it  may  not  unfairly  be  suspected 
that  James  imagined  he  had  found  in  Gordon 
just  such  an  instrument  as  he  most  required 
for  the  execution  of  his  designs — a Scottish 
gentleman  of  good  family,  but  trained  by  long 
service  to  the  despotism  of  the  Russian  Court 
— a soldier  who,  as  Gordon  had  shown  in 
many  instances,  would  stick  at  no  act  of  vio- 
lence in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duty — 
a Catholic  ardently  attached  to  his  church. 
The  letter  which  Gordon  bore  from  His 
Majesty  Janies  II.  to  the  Czar  was  an  urgent 
request  for  discharge  “to  enable  the  said  Gor- 
don to  quit  the  Russian  territory  and  return  to 
England  with  his  wife,  children,  and  all  ef- 
fects, in  order  to  discharge  the  personal  allegi- 
ance he  owed  to  his  natural  sovereign.”  If 
Gordon  had  not  been  hampered  by  the  hostages 
he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  in  Russia,  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  might  have  become  a 


powerful  instrument  in  the  Jacobite  cause,  and 
there  were  moments  in  the  history  of  the  next 
two  years  when  a man  of  the  military  genius 
and  unfaltering  courage  of  Gordon  might  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  England.  But  when 
he  left  England  he  left  it  forever. 

In  August,  1686,  Gordon  returned  to  Mos- 
cow and  presented  the  letter  from  James  II.  to 
the  two  Czars,  Ivan  and  Peter.  This  applica- 
tion was  supported  by  a private  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  Prince  Galitzin,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  favorite  of  the  Regent,  the 
Princess  Sophia.  The  latter  was  so  highly  of- 
fended that  Prince  Galitzin  officially  announced 
to  Gordon  that  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  ensign  and  sent  with  his  family  to  some 
distant  town  in  the  interior  of  the  country  if 
he  did  not  make  a most  humble  apology  for 
having  presumed  to  apply  for  his  discharge. 
Shortly  after  this  notice,  and  before  Gordon 
had  tendered  a reply  to  it,  he  received,  to  his 
astonishment,  a letter  from  Lord  Middleton  in- 
forming him  that  His  Majetsy  King  James  had 
appointed  him  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to 
the  Court  of  Russia.  This  official  recognition 
of  his  merit,  and  offer  of  an  official  rank  and 
character  in  Russia  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment, probably  saved  Gordon  from  being  re- 
duced to  the  ranks  and  sent  to  Siberia — a com- 
mon punishment  even  at  the  present  day  for 
those  who  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Russian 
authorities.  A private  council  was  held  on  the 
subject  of  this  diplomatic  appointment,  and  it 
was  resolved  “that  Lieutenant-General  Gordon 
could  not  be  received  as  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary from  the  British  Court,  because  his 
services  were  required  in  the  impending  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks  and  Tartars.”  The 
Czars  were  also  “graciously  pleased  to  pardon 
his  offences  and  to  reinstate  him  in  his  rank 
and  position.”  General  Gordon  was  too  valu- 
able an  officer  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  eve  of  a 
war.  He  remained  at  Moscow,  forming  regi- 
ments for  the  service,  and  was  consulted  on  all 
military  arrangements,  especially  on  the  de- 
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fences  of  the  line  of  the  Dnieper.  By  his  long 
residence  at  Kiev,  as  commander  of  the  troops 
in  that  province,  and  by  his  defence  of  Tsigirin, 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Dnieper  than  any  other  officer 
in  the  Russian  service. 

In  1687,  and  again  in  1689,  Prince  Galitzin 
took  the  field  against  the  united  forces  of  the 
Turks  and  the  Crim  Tartars,  but  both  cam- 
paigns were  unsuccessful.  General  Gordon 
was  in  these  expeditions,  at  the  head  of  his  di- 
vision of  the  army  and  acting  as  quartermaster- 
general,  exploring  the  lines  of  march,  forming 
the  bridges,  the  roads  across  the  marshes,  and 
the  means  of  transport,  and  taking  up  the  posi- 
tions for  the  encampment  on  the  steppes  for 
the  night.  The  country  was  an  ocean  of  grass 
without  any  prominent  objects  to  direct  the 
route,  and  the  same  directions  applied  for  a 
march  of  troops  as  for  a squadron  of  ships. 
The  entire  duties  of  the  march,  of  the  means  of 
transport,  and  of  provision  for  the  soldiers 
devolved  upon  this  active  officer.  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  was  seconded  by  the  resources  of 
the  country  itself  in  its  ordinary  state.  No 
genius  or  endeavor  could  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  an  army  for  two  or 
three  months  over  a country  wholly  desert, 
barbarous,  and  destitute  of  the  useful  arts. 
Russia  is  usually  represented  to  us  as  having 
been  in  an  uncivilized  state  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Peter  the  Great.  But  do  people  deserve 
the  appellation  barbarous  who  can  work  in 
wood  and  iron  so  intelligently  that  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  wheeled  carriages  could  be  as- 
sembled without  any  great  difficulty?  When 
a large  army  on  a march  of  many  weeks 
through  a country  uninhabited  and  unproduc- 
tive of  grain  is  supported  by  the  ordinary  skill 
and  industry  of  the  people,  can  that  people  be 
called  altogether  uncivilized? 

After  the  Russian  army  had  returned  from 
this  second  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  rewards  were  distributed 
to  the  higher  officers,  as  if  it  had  been  success- 


ful, in  order  to  cover  the  failure  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  favorite,  Galitzin.  In  our 
day  these  rewards  would  not  be  considered 
munificent.  A piece  of  velvet  to  the  generals, 
a piece  of  moreen  to  the  colonels,  a piece  of 
damask  to  the  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors, 
a piece  of  taffeta  to  the  captains,  lieutenants, 
ensigns,  each  piece  large  enough  for  some  gar- 
ment, were  the  customary  rewards  for  service 
in  the  field.  The  presentation  by  the  Czar  him- 
self of  a cup  of  brandy  to  the  officer  he  wished 
to  honor  was  a great  distinction.  Gordon,  above 
and  beyond  all  other  marks  of  favor,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  and  command  of  a full  gen- 
eral in  the  service,  and,  by  the  same  “ukase,” 
as  the  imperial  decree  is  called,  he  was,  as  a 
special  honor,  to  be  addressed  in  future,  in 
speaking  or  writing  to  him,  in  the  third  person- 
al pronoun  He,  instead  of  in  the  second,  You. 
Moreover,  in  designating  him  the  word  Witsch 
was  to  be  added  to  his  father’s  name,  John,  in 
Russian  Ivan,  so  that  in  future  he  was  to  be 
called  Patrick  Ivanowitsch,  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  surname  of  Gordon. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  Sophia,  with  her  fa- 
vorite and  prime  minister,  ruled  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  Russia  as  sole  Regent,  although  the 
names  of  Ivan  and  Peter  were  annexed  to  all 
decrees.  A strongly  increasing  party,  however, 
among  the  nobles  was  secretly  opposed  to  the 
weak  yet  despotic  rule  of  the  Princess  and 
her  favorite.  In  August,  1689,  Gordon  writes 
in  his  diary : “There  are  rumors  abroad  not 
safe  to  be  uttered.”  The  rupture  between  the 
young  Czar  Peter  and  the  Princess  Sophia  had 
come  to  a crisis.  The  Czar  Peter  unexpectedly 
left  his  residence  at  Moscow  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Traitzka,  a few  miles  distant,  and 
issued  an  order  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  Strelitzer  and  of  the  other  regiments  of  the 
garrison  of  Moscow,  of  which  General  Gor- 
don was  commander-in-chief,  to  join  him  there 
with  their  troops.  The  Princess  issued  a con- 
trary order  to  the  officers  and  a special  instruc- 
tion to  General  Gordon.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
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tember  a second  order  was  received  from  the 
young  Czar  by  the  foreign  officers  in  command 
of  regiments  at  Moscow  to  report  immediately 
with  their  forces  at  Traitzka.  These  officers, 
with  their  disciplined  troops  and  Gordon  as 
commander-in-chief,  were  masters  of  the  situ- 
ation. They  represented  to  the  Princess  that 
they  would  be  guilty  of  treason  if  they  dis- 
obeyed so  positive  an  order  from  the  Czar 
Peter,  and  they  marched  at  once,  General  Gor- 
don with  his  own  regiment,  the  First,  to  Traitz- 
ka. This  act  of  Gordon  decided  the  struggle 
for  power  between  the  Princess  Sophia  and  the 
young  Czar  Peter.  A Scotchman,  a foreigner, 
and  a soldier  of  fortune,  determining  the  des- 
tinies of  Russia ! 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  behavior  of 
Gordon  on  this  occasion  was  influenced  by  the 
memory  of  the  threat  he  had  received  from 
the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  favorite  of  reduc- 
tion to  the  ranks  and  banishment  to  Siberia, 
and  that  the  submission  of  both  should  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  simple  discharge  of 
his  own  military  duty  to  the  Czar  must  have 
been  to  him  a matter  of  no  little  pleasure.  The 
Czar  appears  to  have  always  remembered  his 
obligation  to  Gordon  at  that  important  crisis. 
Thereafter  it  was  not  merely  respect  and  re- 
gard, a mutual  feeling  of  equality,  or  any  senti- 
ment of  that  nature  which  existed  between 
General  Gordon  and  His  Majesty,  but  the  sen- 
timent of  strong  and  sterling  friendship,  of 
true  and  lasting  comradeship,  as  was  evidenced 
on  many  occasions  by  the  action  of  the  two 
men  toward  each  other.  We  find  numerous 
notices  of  this  personal  interest  and  intimacy. 
There  are  almost  daily  entries  in  Gordon’s 
diary  of  the  Czar  dining  with  him,  or  with 
General  Le  Fort,  or  of  those  two  friends  and 
favorites  of  the  King  sent  for  to  dine  with 
His  Majesty. 

The  Czar  appears  to  have  made  his  first 
essay  in  ship  building  in  the  year  1690,  and  in 
1694  his  naval  equipment  was  so  far  augment- 
ed that  General  Gordon  was  appointed  rear- 


admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Archangel  and  provide  all  naval  requi- 
sites, vessels  included,  for  a cruise  on  salt 
water.  The  expedition  set  out  from  Walagda 
and  proceeded  to  Archangel,  where  it  was  re- 
shipped into  sea-going  vessels,  and  some  weeks 
were  passed  by  the  little  squadron  in  cruising, 
running  aground,  drinking  and  feasting  among 
the  islands  and  sand  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina  and  in  the  White  Sea.  The  Czar 
Peter  acquired  on  this  excursion  his  first 
knowledge  of  and  taste  for  ships  and  ship 
building,  which  were  afterwards  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  Holland. 

In  1697  Peter  the  Great  commenced  his  trav- 
els to  the  European  courts  and  left  Generals 
Schein  and  Gordon  joint  administrators  of  the 
military  affairs  of  the  empire.  Shortly  after- 
wards Gordon  set  out  for  Asof  with  a strong 
division  of  the  army  to  place  the  fortresses  on 
the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Asof,  which  he  had 
planned  and  commenced  the  year  before,  out 
of  all  danger  from  any  attacks  of  the  Turks.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  relieved  the  troops 
on  the  Dnieper  and  on  the  Ukraine  from  a 
threatened  attack  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
and  by  his  military  genius  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  maritime  supremacy  of  Russia  in  the 
Euxine  and  the  Sea  of  Asof  which  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Peace  of  Paris  wrested  from  the 
Russian  empire  in  1763. 

In  1698  he  quelled  the  insurrection  of  the 
Strelitzer  troops — a band  of  soldiers  with  pe- 
culiar prerogatives  as  the  bodyguard  of  the 
Czars,  brave,  but  under  lax  discipline,  formid- 
able to  the  government,  and  jealous  of  the  reg- 
ular troops  formed  by  Gordon  and  other  foreign 
officers.  They  had  marched  from  the  frontier 
of  Lithuania,  where  they  had  been  quartered 
in  consequence  of  apprehended  disturbance 
from  Poland,  and  had  approached  within  forty 
or  fifty  versts  of  Moscow.  Gordon  went  alone 
to  the  lines  of  the  rebels  and  expostulated  with 
them  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  return  to  the:r 
duty,  but  with  no  success.  A second  attempt 
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brought  no  better  result.  He  held  a council  of 
war,  and  without  more  delay  attacked  the  in- 
surgents at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  and 
before  evening  the  Strelitzers  were  annihilated 
and  the  absolute  power  of  the  Russian  Czars 
was  established.  Another  instance  of  Gordon’s 
genius  in  stepping  in  at  critical  moments  and 
deciding  the  day  for  his  sovereign.  He  lived 
but  a few  months  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  the 
achievement.  He  died  after  a short  illness  in 
November,  1699,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sians watching  and  weeping  over  the  death  bed. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  noble  or  af- 
fecting than  that  death.  The  picturesque  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  which  the  happy  days  of 
his  youth  had  been  spent,  formed  no  part  of  the 
environment.  The  members  of  his  clan — the 
Scottish  chieftain — the  merry,  bonnie  lads  and 
lassies — the  scenes  and  affection  of  his  native 
land — were  indeed  wanting  to  the  touching 
ceremony.  He  was  dying  an  alien.  But  in 
that  death  he  was  the  recipient  of  a far  greater 
worldly  honor  than  would  have  accrued  to  him 
had  he  passed  his  days  within  the  confines  of 
Scotland.  To  the  man  who  had  extended  the 
dominion  of  the  Russian  empire — who  had 
built  up  and  systematized  armies  in  the  haunts 
of  a semi-barbarous  people — whose  captives 
were  the  hearts  of  admiring  Russians  en- 
chained by  the  influence  of  his  military  genius 
— whose  spoils  were  the  treasures  of  unlimited 


territory  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  contiguous 
nations — the  Czar  of  all  the  Russians  offered 
the  manly  tribute  of  his  friendship  and  grati- 
tude. Amidst  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  la- 
bored so  unremittingly  and  with  such  great 
success,  he  was  crowned  with  the  wreath  of 
honor  which  he  had  deserved  from  Peter,  the 
Czar  who  owed  to  him  his  throne ; from  Peter 
the  Great,  who  owed  to  him  his  fame.  Never 
was  such  a death  witnessed  at  Athens  or  at 
Rome. 

And  when  those  who  have  rivalled  his  gi- 
gantic schemes  shall  have  shared  his  fate ; 
when  mankind  shall  have  awakened  to  the  true 
magnitude  of  his  exploits ; when  a new  dynasty 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Russia ; when  per- 
haps the  sovereignty  of  mind  shall  have  passed 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  hemisphere, 
shall  have  brought  with  it  the  intense  recollec- 
tions of  the  deeds  of  bygone  times,  and  shall 
have  added  in  its  new  abode  fresh  eulogies 
upon  the  heroes  of  the  past — his  memory  and 
glory  will  still  survive  in  Russia,  fresh  with 
the  youth  of  eternity,  immune  from  oblivion 
and  decay,  as  enduring  as  the  work  which  he 
conceived  and  commenced,  and  which  the 
Czars  of  Russia,  from  Peter  the  Great  to  Nich- 
olas II.,  have  kept  in  view  and  pursued  in  prac- 
tical manifestation  of  his  genius. 

E.  Harold  Conway. 


®t)e  dSeto  gear’s!  38irtf)rtgfjt. 

NE  more  milestone  passed  forever. 

On  the  road  that  only  goes 

From  the  Yesterday’s  beginning 
To  To-morrow’s  final  close. 

One  more  sand  just  slipped  the  hour  glass 
Of  Eternity,  and  here 

We  hail  the  New  Year’s  birthright 
As  we  speed  the  dying  year. 

Ah  1 How  vainly  do  we  beat  against 
The  prison  of  decay. 

How  we  strive  and  toil  and  worry 
To  extend  Life’s  little  day. 

How  we  long  for  light  and  laughter 
To  conceal  our  naked  fear  ; 

We  hail  the  New  Year's  birthright 
As  we  speed  the  dying  year. 

The  days  behind  are  futile. 

For  the  past  is  but  the  past ; 

And  the  days  before  are  vested 
With  a life  that  cannot  last. 

On,  on,  we  drift,  all  impotent 
To  stem,  or  stop,  or  steer ; 

Ours  but  to  hail  the  newly  bom 
And  speed  the  dying  year. 

The  light  that  yesterday  illumed 
Some  happy  smiling  face. 

To-day  is  gone,  and  ashes 
Of  remembrance  hold  its  place. 

The  sounds  that  once  we  loved  the  best 
We  can  no  longer  hear ; 

We  hail  the  New  Year’s  birthright 
As  we  speed  the  dying  year. 

The  gleam  that  lights  the  days  gone  by 
Is  Mem’ry’s  drowsy  fire  ; 

The  days  before  are  seen  alone 
Through  hope  and  long  desire. 

The  Present  is  the  only  light 
That  shines  out  warm  and  clear ; 

We  hail  the  New  Year’s  birthright 
As  we  speed  the  dying  year. 

Then  use  the  moments  as  they  pass, 

They  ne’er  again  return. 

Let  every  hour  and  every  day 
Its  share  of  progress  earn ; 

Our  life  is  in  the  present. 

Let  us  meet  it  without  fear ; 

While  we  hail  the  New  Year's  birthright, 

And  God  speed  the  dying  year. 

Stanley  Quinn. 


Witfbttbf#  Huge. 


There  was  unwonted  bustle  in  the  usually 
-quiet  and  dignified  Senior  Building  of  Creigh- 
ton College.  A feeling  of  suspense,  that  inde- 
finable feeling  which  precedes  imminent  dan- 
ger or  impending  clash,  filled  the  air.  The  su- 
percilious, well-groomed  seniors,  who,  on  ordi- 
ary  days,  were  far  too  preoccupied  with  their 
own  affairs  to  betray  the  slightest  interest  in 
anything  not  immediately  concerning  them, 
now  condescended  to  bestir  themselves,  and, 
gathered  in  little  groups,  were  conversing  in 
subdued,  eager  tones.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  campus  stood  a group  of  Juniors,  who,  if 
gestures  are  expressive  of  felling,  were  highly 
excited. 

“Say,  Wetherby,  do  you  think  it  will  go 
through?”  inquired  one. 

“I  hope  so,”  rejoined  Wetherby. 

“But  suppose  they  appeal  to  the  Faculty?’’ 

“Even  if  they  do,  they  have  no  arguments  to 
back  them  up.  We’ll  simply  put  up  our  men 
and  beat  them  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.” 

This  was  true,  for  Juniors  swarmed  every- 
where, while  the  absence  of  Seniors  was  notice- 
able enough  to  be  commented  on.  Still  there 
was  a reason  for  this.  The  Seniors  usually 
kept  to  their  rooms  until  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  appear.  The  Juniors  had,  for  the  most 
part,  reported,  while  quite  a few  Seniors  were 
still  to  be  heard  from.  Among  these  was  a 
chap  named  Ralph  Bonner,  without  whom  the 
Seniors  would  be  powerless.  He  was  their 
leader,  their  Napoleon.  Witty,  quick,  and 
tdever,  he  was  the  kind  of  a chap  to  draw 
people  to  him.  It  was  said  he  did  not  have  an 
enemy,  and  never  yet  had  he  been  bested  in  a 
tussle  of  wits.  Wetherby,  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  had  planned  a bold  move.  Ever 
rs.ince  ;the  Creighton  Debating  Society  had  been 
organized  the  officers  had  been  Seniors.  There 


was  no  clause  in  the  constitution  to  justify 
this,  but  tradition  counted  for  something,  and 
the  tradition  was  that  the  officers  always  had 
been  Seniors.  Dick’s  plan  was  to  nominate  a 
Junior  to  oppose  each  Senior,  and  relying  on 
the  strength  of  numbers,  he  was  sure  of  suc- 
cess. If  Bonner  was  there  his  cleverness 
might  be  able  to  save  the  Seniors  from  defeat, 
but  without  him  they  were  already  beaten. 

The  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  was 
to  be  called  at  four  o’clock,  and  it  now  wanted 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  hour.  The  day  was 
foggy  and  damp,  and  the  overcast  sky,  with  a 
distant  rumbling  of  thunder,  promised  rain  be- 
fore night.  The  Juniors  and  Seniors  were  now 
making  their  way  by  twos  and  threes  toward 
the  hall.  Evidently  earlier  arrivals  had  pre- 
ceded them,  for  as  the  door  was  opened  a con- 
fused murmur  of  voices  was  heard.  At  five 
minutes  of  four  all  were  seated.  Then  the 
clock  struck  the  hour,  and  as  the  last  stroke 
sounded  the  doors  opened.  A smiling  young 
fellow,  tall  and  dark  and  clad  in  a brown  suit, 
stood  framed  in  the  doorway,  a vigorous  type 
of  healthy  manhood.  Over  his  left  arm  was 
thrown  a light  overcoat  and  in  his  right  hand 
he  carried  a suit  case.  At  his  appearance  a 
wild  yell  went  up.  Cries  of  “Bonner ! Bon- 
ner !”  sounded  and  resounded  through  the  hall. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  confusion 
of  the  Juniors,  Bonner  walked  to  the  chair. 
When  formalities  were  over,  he  called  for 
nominations.  A Senior  arose  and  rattled  off  a 
list  of  names.  They  were,  of  course,  all  Se- 
niors. He  had  hardly  taken  his  seat  when 
Wetherby  jumped  up  and  raised  his  hand  for 
silence.  Outside  it  was  now  raining  furiously, 
the  thunder  roared  and  the  lightning  flashed. 
Bonner  switched  on  the  lights  as  Dick  began 
to  speak. 
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“We  nominate  for  president” — but  he  got  no 
further,  for  cries  of  “Wetherby!  Wetherby!’’ 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  As  soon  as  he 
could  make  himself  heard,  Dick  completed  his 
nominations.  At  the  first  words  of  Dick,  Bon- 
ner had  started  from  his  chair,  but  recovering 
himself,  he  became  the  same  cool  Bonner  as 
before.  Suave  and  smiling  he  took  everything 
in.  Gradually  the  cheers  subsided.  Bonner 
rose  and  slowly  looked  about  him.  He  could 
see  nothing  but  defeat  for  the  Seniors.  He 
must  break  up  the  meeting  at  once,  for  if  a 
vote  were  then  taken  they  would  surely  be  beat- 
en, for  the  Juniors  would  vote  as  one  man. 
Wetherby,  cool  and  confident,  was  still  stand- 
ing. Intense  silence  now  prevailed.  Still  Bon- 
ner did  not  speak.  The  steady  downpour  of 
rain  grew  louder.  Ralph  Bonner’s  mind  was 
made  up,  and  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  his 
opportunity  to  spring  his  trick.  Suddenly  a 
vivid,  blinding  streak  of  lightning  flashed  out; 
there  was  a shriek,  and  Bonner,  amid  a clash- 
ing of  trees  and  booming  of  thunder,  fell  flat 
upon  his  face.  As  he  fell  the  lights  went  out, 
and  all  was  in  utter  darkness.  In  a second  con- 
fusion was  uppermost.  Pushing  and  shoving, 
fighting  with  hands  and  feet,  all  rushed  for  the 
door.  Not  a single  one  gave  thought  to  Bon- 
ner as  flat  on  his  face  he  lay  for  dead.  At 
last  when  the  hall  was  empty,  without  warn- 
ing the  lights  flashed  up,  and  Bonner,  taking 
up  his  coat  and  suit  case,  turned  out  the  lights 
and  walked  from  the  hall.  His  ruse  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  flash  of  lightning,  the  clap  of 
thunder,  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  the  lights, 
his  own  falling  flat  on  his  face,  all  were  sepa- 
rate parts  of  a well-thought-out  plan.  He  had 
stopped  the  meeting. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  blowed;  Ralph  Bonner  fooled 
me  once,  but  I’ll  bet  my  shoes  he  won’t  do  it 
again.”  It  was  a week  later,  and  Dick  was 
sitting  in  his  room  viewing  the  scene  without. 
From  the  campus  came  various  and  sometimes 
rather  expressive  phrases,  punctuated  by  the 


clear  tones  of  the  coach  calling  out  to  the  foot- 
ball squad. 

“Pretty  good,  eh,  Wetherby?  Plenty  of  speed 
and  plenty  of  weight.” 

Dick  turned  and  faced  Bonner.  “I  didn’t 
hear  you  knock,”  said  Dick  pointedly. 

“Neither  did  I.  In  fact,  now  you  mention 
it,  I don’t  believe  I did  knock,”  answered  Bon- 
ner. 

Dick  was  puzzled,  for  it  was  seldom  indeed 
that  Seniors  visited  under  classmen  in  their 
rooms,  and  when  they  did  it  was  well  to  be 
cautious. 

“I  suppose  you  are  going  to  the  election 
meeting  this  afternoon,  Wetherby?’’ 

“I  expect  to,”  answered  Wetherby  quietly. 

“Well,  I thought  I’d  come  for  you  and  we 
could  go  over  together.  It’s  time  to  go,  so 
come  on.” 

Wetherby  started  for  the  door,  when  sud- 
denly he  was  flung  backward.  A key  grated  in 
the  lock,  and  as  Wetherby  arose  Bonner  slipped 
it  into  his  coat  pocket  and  faced  him.  Dick’s 
face  was  livid,  his  eyes  flashed,  his  fingers 
opened  and  shut  convulsively,  for  he  trembled 
with  anger.  Neither  spoke,  and  only  with  a great 
effort  did  Dick  control  himself.  Bonner  quiet- 
ly sat  down  and  hooked  his  toe  around  another 
chair,  using  it  as  a foot-rest.  Taking  out  his 
pipe,  he  filled  and  lit  it  as  Dick  observed  him 
without  speaking.  Then  Bonner  took  out  a 
telegram.  It  was  addressed  to  Dick,  who  made 
as  if  to  snatch  it,  but  Bonner  held  him  off. 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “you  might  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  shock.  I will  read  it  to  you.’’ 
He  ripped  open  the  envelope  and  read: 

“Will  arrive  at  4:45.  Fifteen  Juniors  with 
me.  Parker.” 

“Pretty  near  time  now,”  said  Bonner,  “but 
they’ll  be  too  late.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Dick. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  There  are  about  twenty 
more  of  your  classmates  prisoners  like  your- 
self. The  only  difference  is  they  are  all  locked 
in  one  room,  while  you  have  a personal  body- 
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guard.  With  those  few  chaps  eliminated  we 
will  have  enough  of  a majority  to  elect  our 
officers.  See  ?” 

“You  don’t  say,”  replied  Dick. 

Both  relapsed  into  silence,  but  Dick  was 
thinking  hard.  He  must  get  to  that  meeting 
before  the  Seniors  could  elect  their  men.  Once 
there,  he  could  delay  the  meeting  until  Tom 
and  the  rest  came.  Then  they  would  probably 
have  a large  enough  majority  to  defeat  the  Se- 
niors. He  must  get  that  key  from  Bonner’s 
coat  pocket,  and  to  do  this  he  would  have  to 
get  Bonner  to  take  off  his  coat.  He  glanced 
at  his  watch,  which  read  ten  minutes  of  four. 
He  got  up  and  went  for  a drink. 

“Have  some  water,  Bonner?” 

“Guess  not,”  replied  Bonner. 

It  was  no  use,  so  Dick  sat  down.  Slowly 
the  hand  of  the  clock  moved  to  five  minutes  of 
four.  Dick  took  out  a box  of  salted  almonds 
and  began  to  munch  them  and  to  smack  his 
lips  as  if  he  enjoyed  them  immensely. 

“Come  on,  Wetherby,  give  us  a few.” 

Dick  handed  him  the  box,  and  the  clock 
struck  four.  They  would  not  be  ready  to  take 
up  a vote  until  about  four-fifteen.  He  still  had 
fifteen  minutes  to  win.  He  took  a book  from 
the  case  and  began  to  read,  but  the  time  was 
near,  and  he  was  growing  nervous.  It  was 
four-ten  when  Dick  again  got  up  and  went 
for  a drink. 

“Say,  Wetherby,  bring  me  a glass  of  water, 
will  you  ? Gee,  but  these  almonds  make  a fel- 
low thirsty.” 

Dick  smiled  interiorly.  Here  was  his  chance. 
Approaching  Bonner  he  stumbled  and  dashed 
the  water  all  over  his  coat. 

“Confound  it,”  yelled  Bonner,  “can’t  you 
keep  those  Trilbys  of  yours  from  getting  in 
their  own  way?”  and  he  took  off  his  coat  to 
brush  it. 

“Give  it  to  me,”  said  Dick,  “I’ll  hang  it  near 
the  radiator.” 

Bonner,  unknowing,  handed  him  the  coat, 


and  Dick  walked  to  the  heater.  As  he  did  so 
he  plunged  his  hand  into  the  pocket,  pulled 
out  the  key  and  put  it  into  his  own  pocket. 

“Wait  a minute,  Wetherby!  Bring  my  coat 
here.” 

Dick  knew  he  wanted  the  key,  so  quietly 
slipping  the  closet  door  key  from  the  lock  he 
put  in  into  the  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him. 
Bonner  took  out  the  key,  and  without  glancing 
at  it  put  it  into  his  trousers  pocket.  Now  Bon- 
ner himself  took  the  coat  to  the  radiator,  and 
as  he  did  so  Dick  rushed  to  the  door,  unlocked 
it,  and  locking  it  after  him  rushed  towards 
the  meeting  hall.  As  he  entered  he  glanced 
at  his  watch,  which  read  four-fifteen.  Looking 
around  the  room  he  wondered,  for  Bonner  had 
told  him  that  fifteen  Juniors  had  been  kid- 
napped, and  here  he  counted  thirty-five ; only 
eight  were  missing.  As  he  walked  up  the  aisle 
cheer  upon  cheer  rang  through  the  hall.  They 
were  just  about  to  vote.  He  called  to  the  chair- 
man for  the  floor.  At  four-twenty  he  began 
talking,  and  had  to  keep  it  up  until  four-forty- 
five,  when  Tom  would  come  and  all  would  be 
safe.  Four-twenty-five,  four-thirty.  The  Se- 
niors were  becoming  restless.  They  began  to 
suspect  a trick,  so  they  talked  and  stamped 
their  feet,  in  their  efforts  to  disconcert  Dick, 
until,  seeing  these  methods  were  of  no  avail, 
they  shouted.  Louder  and  louder  the  shout 
grew,  until  Dick  could  scarcely  be  heard.  From 
a mere  jumble  of  words  the  shouts  resolved 
themselves  into  a song  of  “Take  the  vote — take 
the  vote!”  Dick  saw  he  could  delay  no  longer, 
the  ballot  would  have  to  be  taken,  and  the  hall 
was  in  an  uproar.  The  chairman  called  for 
silence,  then  for  votes.  One  by  one  they  filed 
past  the  ballot  box.  Again  the  chairman  rapped, 
and  on  the  news  that  the  voting  resulted  in  a 
tie  the  Juniors  went  mad.  Yet  they  still  had 
a fighting  chance.  Suddenly  the  toot  of  an 
auto  horn  was  heard,  followed  by  a clatter  of 
feet,  a wild  cheer,  and  then  Tom  rushed  in.  He 
broke  the  deadlock.  The  Juniors  had  won,  the 
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Juniors  had  won ! But  no.  A voice  came 
from  the  doorway,  “Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I 
have  not  voted  yet.” 

It  was  Ralph  Bonner.  Again  a tie  resulted. 
Bonner  began  talking,  and  Dick  and  Tom  were 
conversing  in  hurried  tones. 

“Train  delayed,”  said  Tom,  “the  rest  stopped 
over.  I came  on  by  auto.” 

“Say,  Tom,  do  you  think  you  can  get  to  the 
village  and  back  in  three  minutes  ?” 

“I’ll  try,”  answered  Tom. 

“Get  a half  dozen  cans  of  red  fire  and  as 
many  papers  as  you  can  find.” 

Tom  was  off,  and  Dick  again  started  an  ar- 
gument, until  soon  both  Juniors  and  Seniors 
were  engaged  in  a hot  discussion.  It  was  any- 


thing to  gain  time.  Quietly  Dick  went  among; 
the  Juniors,  whispering  to  each,  then  disap- 
peared out  the  back  door.  The  talking  had 
now  ceased,  and  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
last  ballot.  Suddenly  from  the  rear  of  the  hall 
came  a flash  of  fire.  Dense  smoke  rolled  out 
in  clouds ; a cry  went  up  as  most  of  the  Seniors 
made  a mad  rush  for  the  doors.  Too  late  did 
Bonner  discover  the  ruse.  The  fire  was  out 
as  quickly  as  it  began.  Rushing  to  the  chair 
Dick  called  for  a vote.  The  result  was : Ju- 
niors 36,  Seniors  15.  Then  Dick  smiled  in 
that  same  queer  way  as  he  had  done  when 
Bonner  had  taken  off  his  coat  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  and  with  a grin  at  Bonner  walked 
from  the  hall. 

Stanley  T.  Fisher. 


ie  €>rigtn  of  tfje  iHniberge 

(&  Class  Cssap) 


The  theme  of  this  paper  is  the  origin  of 
the  universe.  By  the  universe,  we  mean  the 
entire  collection  of  existing  things  that  can  be 
perceived  by  the  senses.  We  shall,  then,  this 
morning  briefly  dwell  upon  what  is  the  first 
cause  of  this  universe  which  we  now  live  in, 
which  is  the  temporary  home  of  all  creatures, 
from  noble  man  to  insignificant  insect,  which  is 
a source  of  inspiration  on  a clear,  moonlit 
night,  which  exacts  our  admiration  when  we 
behold  blossoming  nature  in  the  spring,  whose 
seas  and  rivers  are  now  a scene  of  turbulence, 
now  a picture  of  serenity,  whose  every  part  ex- 
cites wonder  and  speculative  thought  in  the 
mind  of  man.  After  that  we  shall  consider  how 
this  being  of  multifarious  wonders  came  into 
existence. 

Whether  this  universe  owes  its  beginning  to 
some  innate  force  or  principle  inherent  in  its 
nature,  or  whether  that  beginning  is  due  to 
some  external  agent,  is  the  complete  division  of 
the  possibilities  of  its  origin.  That  the  origin 
of  the  universe  is  not  due  to  any  principle  in- 
herent in  itself,  but  rather  to  creation,  is  the 
argument  of  this  essay,  which  is  substantiated 
by  irrefutable  proofs,  prescinding  from  all  su- 
pernatural facts  and  revelation,  and  relying 
upon  sound  reasoning  alone. 

Creation,  as  we  know,  is  the  making  of 
something  out  of  nothing;  the  bringing  into 
existence,  without  having  any  material  subject 
to  act  on,  that  which  before  did  not  exist.  Such 
an  act,  therefore,  implies  the  existence  of  some 
Infinite,  Omnipotent  Being,  God,  the  Creator. 
It  is  but  logical,  therefore,  for  atheists  to  repu- 
diate the  fact  that  the  universe  owes  its  origin 
to  creation,  and  that  they  should  go  on  record 
as  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  which  we  hold, 
which  doctrine  is  the  only  possible  and  sane 


deduction  to  be  made  by  men  whose  organs  and 
faculties  are  in  a normal  condition. 

We  will  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  universe 
is  not  due  to  anything  inherent  in  its  own  na- 
ture. A self-existent  being  is  one  which  exists 
necessarily,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  its  own  es- 
sence or  nature.  The  universe  can  be  account- 
ed for  in  only  two  ways : either  it  is  a self- 
existent  being,  or  it  is  the  result  of  creation. 
We  will  show  that  it  is  not  a self-existent  be- 
ing, but  is  the  result  of  creation.  We  can  say 
that  a being  is  endowed  with  aseity  or  self-ex- 
istence when,  by  merely  conceiving  of  that  be- 
ing, we  must  necessarily  conceive  the  actual 
existence  of  that  being.  This  follows  from  the 
very  definition  of  a self-existent  being.  There- 
fore, if  we  can  prove  that  we  can  have  a con- 
cept of  the  universe,  without  necessarily  imply- 
ing the  existence  of  the  universe,  we  shall  have 
proved  that  the  universe  is  not  self-existent.  It 
is  a very  simple  proof.  Every  one  of  us  can 
conceive  of  this  universe  not  being  in  existence 
at  all ; we  can  have  a concept  of  its  non-exist- 
ence, and  non-existence  is  repugnant  to  self- 
existence. If  the  universe  were  really  self- 
existent  we  could  never  conceive  of  it  as  a 
nonentity.  The  universe,  therefore,  being  ca- 
pable of  being  conceived  of  in  a way  contrary 
to  a self-existent  being,  lacks  the  requisites  for 
self-existence.  Mutation  also  gives  a potent 
argument  against  the  self-existence  of  the  uni- 
verse. Mutation  means  any  change  whatso- 
ever, whether  in  color,  shape,  or  essence ; a giv- 
ing up  of  one  perfection  for  another,  or  the 
acquiring  of  some  additional  perfection.  A 
mutable  being  never  has  all  the  perfections  of 
which  it  is  capable,  and  a being  which  never 
has  all  the  perfections  of  which  it  is  capable 
is  not  a self-existent  being.  For  a mutable  be- 
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ing,  no  particular  mode  of  being  is  necessary 
for  its  existence,  that  is,  it  may  exist  in  this 
style  or  form,  or  in  that  style  or  form,  it  is 
indifferent  to  any  set  or  fixed  mode.  For  in- 
stance, a man  is  a man  whether  he  is  five  feet 
tall  or  six  feet  tall.  Still,  although  no  par- 
ticular mode  is  necessary  for  a mutable  being, 
yet  some  mode  is  necessary,  for  a being  with- 
out some  mode  is  a nonentity.  You  cannot 
have  something  existing  without  having  some 
mode  of  being.  Here  then  we  come  to  the 
point.  A mutable  being  is  not  restricted  or 
limited  to  any  one  particular  mode  of  being, 
yet  it  requires  some  one  mode  of  being.  What 
this  mode  of  being  will  be,  then,  is  due  to  some 
external  agent,  some  outside  force  that  makes 
this  being  of  this  size,  shape,  color,  or  dimen- 
sion. Therefore,  if  it  depends  upon  something 
without,  it  is  not  self-existent.  It  is  practically 
needless  to  dilate  on  the  fact  that  the  universe 
is  a mutable  being,  for  we  are  daily  witnesses 
of  changes  all  round  us ; in  the  springtime  na- 
ture is  fresh  and  gay,  in  the  summer  she  is 
fertile  and  fruitful,  in  the  autumnal  days  she 
clothes  herself  in  sombre  apparel  and  seems 
given  up  to  melancholy,  and  in  the  bleak  winter 
we  find  her  barren  and  bare,  hidden  from  view 
by  her  mantle  of  snow.  All  this  is  so  because 
the  universe  is  mutable,  and  consequently  the 
universe  is  not  self-existent.  In  the  same  strain 
I might  tell  you  that  the  universe  is  not  self- 
existent  because  it  is  a finite  being.  Finite,  as 
you  know,  implies  dependence,  because  the  fact 
that  it  is  limited  in  this  way  or  that  argues  that 
this  limitation  is  due  to  some  exterior  being, 
whilst  self-existence  implies  total  independence 
of  all  other  beings.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  universe  is  made  up  of  quantity,  which 
precludes  it  from  coming  under  the  infinite, 
since  that  which  has  quantity  can  in  no  wise  be 
infinite. 

We  have  proved,  therefore,  that  the  universe 
is  not  self-existent,  that  its  origin  is  not  due 
to  anything  in  its  own  nature.  Having  shown 


what  it  is  not,  we  will  now  consider  what  its 
origin  is. 

Matter,  since  it  is  not  self -existent,  must  be 
produced  by  something  else,  and  this  something 
else  must  be  either  material  or  immaterial,  as 
these  are  the  only  two  possible  causes.  But  any 
one  will  readily  conclude  that  this  something 
else  is  not  material,  because  the  cause  of  matter 
is  not  matter.  Such  reasoning  would  not  ad- 
vance us  one  iota  in  our  quest  for  light,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  immediately  discard  the  absurd- 
ity that  that  something  which  is  the  cause  of 
matter  is  material.  An  immaterial  cause  of 
matter  then  looms  up  before  us,  and  the  next 
question  to  be  solved  is,  how  can  an  immaterial 
substance  be  the  cause  of  matter?  Could  an 
immaterial  being  cause  matter  to  exist  by 
evolving  it  from  its  own  substance,  then  ad- 
versaries of  the  creation  of  the  universe  might 
have  some  ground  to  stand  on.  But  an  imma- 
terial substance  cannot  evolve,  because  an  im- 
material substance  has  no  parts,  it  is  simple. 
Therefore,  an  immaterial  substance  must  pro- 
duce matter  from  nothing,  that  is,  create,  be- 
cause, since  it  cannot  evolve,  its  only  proper 
function  in  the  case  is  to  create.  It  produces 
matter  out  of  nothing,  it  causes  matter  to  exist 
which  before  did  not  exist.  Production  from 
nothing  signifies,  not  that  nothing  is  either  the 
efficient  or  material  cause,  but  it  means  that  a 
being  is  brought  into  existence  without  any 
pre-existing  material.  We  are,  therefore,  satis- 
fied and  justified  in  saying  that  the  origin  of 
the  universe  is  due  to  creation. 

Delving  into  the  interesting  question  of  how 
the  world  came  into  existence,  we  naturally 
come  to  a thought  closely  allied  to  the  subject — - 
how  long  has  the  universe  existed,  eternally  or 
in  time?  This  point  is  susceptible  of  three  di- 
visions : is  the  universe  eternal,  could  it  be  eter- 
nal, and  is  it  necessarily  eternal?  Although  we 
cannot  conclusively  prove  from  reason  that  the 
universe  is  not  eternal,  still  the  facts  that  we 
have  to  reason  upon,  as  ancient  monuments, 
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-etc.,  make  it  highly  improbable  that  the  universe 
is  eternal.  We  will  be  careful  to  observe  that 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  from  reason.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  know  that  it  is  not  eter 
nal  from  faith,  for  the  first  words  of  Scripture 
are : “In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and 
earth.”  The  second  point — could  it  be  eternal? 
has  been  much  debated  among  Christians,  the 
profound  and  learned  St.  Thomas  holding  that 
the  arguments  advanced  against  creation  from 
eternity  are  not  sufficient  to  show  its  repug- 
nance. On  the  other  hand,  Albertus  Magnus, 
St.  Bonaventure,  and  others  hold  that  creation 
from  eternity  is  absurd,  that  is,  it  can  be  proved 
absurd  from  pure  reasoning  alone.  This  point 
we  will  not  go  into  any  further,  but  will  leave 
the  metaphysician  to  solve  in  his  leisure  mo- 
ments. The  third  point — is  the  universe  neces- 
sarily eternal  ? — is  the  division  about  which  we 
will  have  something  to  say.  By  necessarily 
eternal,  we  mean,  did  God  need  the  universe  of 
His  own  nature,  or  did  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse itself  require  it  to  be  eternal?  The  uni- 
verse in  itself  is  indifferent  to  existence  or  non- 
existence, it  is  contingent,  and  consequently  its 
own  nature  does  not  demand  that  it  be  eternal. 
God  is  all  perfect  in  Himself,  and  stands  in  no 
need  of  the  universe,  and  He  is  free  to  create 
or  not  to  create  as  He  pleases.  His  own  na- 
ture satisfies  Him  and  in  no  way  is  He  depend- 
ent upon  anything  else.  Therefore,  the  uni- 
verse cannot  be  necessarily  eternal.  Robinet 
held  that  the  universe  was  necessarily  eternal. 
God’s  act  is  His  divine  essence,  and  as  such  is 
eternal.  But  the  term,  the  result,  or  outward 
effect  of  His  act  neither  requires  nor  admits 
of  eternity.  The  absence  of  an  extrinsic  term 
does  not  imply  the  negation  of  God’s  eternal 
act.  God  in  creating  the  universe  elicits  no 
new  act.  He  simply  acquires  the  extrinsic  de- 
nomination of  Creator,  so  that  there  is  in  no 
wise  a repugnance  between  the  creation  in 
time  and  God’s  immutability. 

The  universe  is  not  absolutely  the  best  that 
could  be  created,  but  it  is  relatively  the  best; 


that  is,  God  chose  the  best  and  fittest  means 
for  manifesting  His  perfections  externally  to 
a certain  degree  and  helping  us  to  our  last  end. 
Leibnitz  held  that  it  was  absolutely  the  best, 
basing  his  claim  on  the  fact  that  nothing  but 
the  best  would  be  worthy  of  God’s  wisdom. 
But  we  must  remember  that  God’s  wisdom 
does  not  bind  Him  to  what  is  absolutely  the 
best,  otherwise  He  would  have  been  obliged  to 
create  the  universe,  for  it  is  better  for  the  uni- 
verse to  be  than  not  to  be.  This  would  make 
God  dependent  on  creatures,  which  is  absurd. 
Leibnitz’s  error  consisted  in  this,  that  instead 
of  measuring  God’s  perfections  by  the  nature 
of  the  act  of  creation,  he  measured  God’s  per- 
fections by  the  term  or  result  of  the  act.  The 
universe  is  not  absolutely  the  best  because  it 
is  finite  and  mutable,  as  we  have  hereinbefore 
proved.  Likewise  have  we  proved  that  that 
which  is  finite  and  mutable  cannot  be  the 
best,  for  it  is  always  capable  of  more  perfec- 
tions, and  consequently  our  universe  cannot  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  the  best.  But  it  is,  how- 
ever, relatively  the  best,  because  it  is  the  best 
possible  means  for  a definite  end.  It  is  the 
handiwork  of  God  for  a certain  definite  end, 
and  God,  being  all-wise,  certainly  must  use 
the  best  means  for  attaining  the  end  He  had 
in  view  in  creating. 

Such  is  a succinct  exposition  of  the  begin- 
ning of  our  common  home,  the  grandeur  of 
which  we  oftentimes  fail  to  appreciate,  simply 
because  it  meets  our  gaze  on  every  turn,  from 
its  roof,  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  twinkling  stars,  to  its  floor, 
covered  with  the  soft  green  in  summer  and 
with  the  pure  white  in  winter,  whose  varie- 
gated scenery  affords  a pleasant  rest  for  our 
physical  eye,  whilst  the  eye  of  reason  goes 
further,  seeing  the  cause  of  all  these  pheno- 
mena, so  that  the  knowledge  we  gain  through 
these  external  means  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
internal  acknowledgment  and  gratitude  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator. 


T.  E.  Mernin. 


^iereabement 


AM  lonely  to-night  and  alone: 

And  the  chords  of  my  heart  are  astrain  and  atom  : 
For  the  ones  who  as  suns  lit  my  heaven  as  dawn, 
Have  left  me  and  gone  away  home. 


And  my  eyes  they  are  filmed  with  a dew, 

Such  as  veils  the  wild  rose  when  it  droops  on  the  thorn 
And  my  spirit  is  heavy  and  headlong  to  mourn 
For  the  ones  that  were  trusty  and  true. 


O who  can  with  pen  or  with  word 
Speak  the  yearning,  the  void  that  oft  chasms  the  heart? 
O why  is  it  sensitive  so  to  the  dart 

Shot  by  loneliness,  twanging  unheard? 


O the  pang,  the  wild  longing,  and  sore, 
At  the  feeling  of  loss  and  the  hollow  unfilled. 
O the  throb  of  the  waves  of  a sorrow  unstilled 
That  beat  on  the  heart’s  broken  shore. 


I am  lonely  to-night  and  alone  : 

And  the  chords  of  my  heart  are  astram  and|atonv: 
And  my  spint  cries  out  to  the  ones  who,  forlorn 
Have  left  me  and  gone  away  home. 


Samuel  Lawler. 


Jamaica  a gear  Sgo 


Jamaica,  as  all  who  have  studied  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  British  West  Indies  must  have 
seen  and  learned,  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  According  to  the  best  authority,  it  is  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  square  miles 
in  extent,  with  an  extreme  width  of  forty-nine 
miles  and  an  extreme  length  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  miles.  It  has  a population  of 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  of  all 
colors  and  nationalities. 

Kingston  is  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  cities 
of  the  British  West  Indies.  Before  the  disas- 
trous afternoon  of  the  earthquake,  January 
14th,  1907,  the  little  city  was  the  picture  of 
life  and  in  the  bloom  of  prosperity.  The  cafes 
and  stores  were  all  filled  with  tourists,  British 
and  American,  who  were  on  the  island,  and 
the  clerks  and  managers  of  the  several  exten- 
sive business  houses  were  to  be  seen  moving 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  actually 
overtaxed  with  work.  Up  and  down  the  crowd- 
ed little  streets  the  ’busman  drove  his  horse,  the 
drayman  his  worn  mule,  and  the  cartman  his 
jerky,  rumbling  wagon.  Then  came  coachmen 
driving  private  buggies  and  ringing  their  bells 
with  all  their  might.  Here  and  there,  like  swift 
phantoms  dashing  past  at  full  speed,  were  seen 
fine  automobiles.  Then  the  street  cars  crowd- 
ed with  passengers  flew  along  King  Street  with 
gongs  pealing  out  a discordant  chiming,  whilst 
the  busy  conductors  cried  out  at  one  time  Barry 
Street,  at  another  Tower  Street. 

Passing  through  the  streets  one  saw  what 
might  be  called  sidewalks.  There  were  the 
country-folk  in  old-fashioned  bodices  and 
skirts  most  comically  tucked  up  at  the  waist  by 


old,  tattered  handkerchiefs,  hustling  and  bus- 
tling along.  At  the  same  time,  side  by  side  in  re- 
markable contrast,  were  the  white  inhabitants, 
who  make  up  a kind  of  nobility  of  the  island. 
These  were  adorned  at  times  in  rich  silks  and 
most  fashionable  styles  of  dress,  whilst,  with 
that  charitable  civility  which  marked  their  su- 
perior culture,  they,  without  any  “hauteur,” 
bade  a cheerful  good  morning  to  their  poor, 
half-educated  inferiors. 

There  on  a corner  was  the  black  policeman 
— the  very  picture  of  the  law  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  colony — most  prominent  among  the  by- 
standers awaiting  the  car.  He  wore  a white 
helmet  and  a jacket  displaying  the  royal  in- 
signia and  a navy-blue  or  black  pair  of  trousers 
with  red  stripes  running  down  the  sides.  But, 
says  the  stranger  sarcastically,  if  Kingston  was 
so  prosperous  before  the  earthquake,  why  did 
not  Jamaica  as  a whole  rank  as  one  of  Eng- 
land’s richest  colonies  in  the  West  Indies? 
Why  should  Jamaica,  with  such  a bright  and 
picturesque  capital,  be  always  considered  pov- 
erty stricken  ? Because  we  have  within  the  last 
twenty  years — and,  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  1834 — been  afflicted 
with  every  kind  of  trouble  and  disease : cholera, 
smallpox,  yellow  fever,  hurricane,  fire,  drought 
have  all  visited  the  island.  Can  it  then  be 
expected  that  with  these  many  and  dire  dis- 
tresses Jamaica  could  be  wealthy?  Was  ever 
island  so  scourged  by  disease  and  plague?  We 
should  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  Jamaica’s 
star  of  prosperity  has  been  greatly  dimmed  by 
a long  rising  mist  of  adversity. 

The  good  fortune  of  some  has  helped  greatly 
to  relieve  the  misfortune  of  others,  and  had 
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matters,  both  political  and  commercial,  not  been 
violently  disturbed  by  the  earthquake  of  the 
14th  of  January,  1907,  Jamaica,  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles,  though  the  unfortunate  of  the  Indies, 
would  have  gone  far  ahead  of  many,  if  not 
of  all  the  West  Indian  colonies.  But  an  evil 
day  was  upon  the  dawn.  The  14th  of  January, 
1907,  was  about  to  break  up  Jamaica’s  growing 
happiness.  How  grand  was  the  scene  that 
presented  itself  to  the  observant  eye  on  that 
ill-fated  day.  The  sun  that  morning  had  peeped 
above  the  towering  mountains  in  the  east,  the 
grayish  veil  of  dawn  had  disappeared,  the  sky 
was  all  aglow,  and  the  small  white  clouds 
which  now  and  then  passed  under  the  glitter- 
ing sun  were  like  so  many  courtiers  of  a mighty 
king  paying  homage  and  enjoying  in  their  turn 
the  resplendent  magnificence  and  regal  pomp 
of  their  sovereign  liege  and  lord.  The  whole 
city  was  enveloped  in  the  cheering  light,  and 
from  every  house  life  issued  forth.  Kingston 
was  awake  and  the  managers  and  clerks  of  the 
different  commercial  houses  set  out  for  their 
different  offices,  whilst  the  hard-looking  and 
working  country  people,  who  had  been  travel- 
ling all  night,  rushed  along  the  streets  and 
lanes  in  busy  haste  to  get  to  the  Victoria  Mar- 
ket, where  the  motto  is,  the  first  who  come 
are  the  first  who  are  served. 

A fine  morning  it  was,  a day  of  extensive 
bargains  and  gigantic  profits. 

The  Parish  Church  clock  had  just  struck 
three ; it  was  the  last  time  it  would  strike  for 
months  to  come.  No  one  in  the  doomed  city  of 
Kingston  could  have  thought  that  in  thirty-five 
minutes  hundreds  of  friends  and  companions 
would  have  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
hurled  into  eternity. 

It  was  now  a quarter  past  three,  and  as  the 
time  grew  older  the  approaching  death  pall  fell 
closer  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  doomed. 

The  clock  had  struck  3 130  P.  M.  The  last 
five  minutes  were  left  for  many  to  bid  a never- 


spoken  farewell  to  mother,  father,  brother, 
sister,  wife,  child. 

Two  minutes  remained  to  us,  and  we  knew 
not  that  our  destruction  was  at  hand.  Some 
were  yet  speaking  of  business  that  they  would 
accomplish  on  the  morrow,  little  thinking  that 
for  them  there  would  be  no  to-morrow.  A 
minute  was  left.  The  cloak  of  death  had  by 
this  enveloped  the  whole  city. 

The  last  moment  approached.  The  dreadful 
noise,  as  of  a devil  or  a roaring  forest  of  beasts, 
sped  on  from  the  distance.  All  quivering  the 
earth  groaned  beneath  the  upheaving  demon. 
Buildings  began  to  fall,  shrieks  proceeded  from 
every  mouth,  but  were  lost  in  the  angry  din. 
Lord  preserve  us!  or  some  similar  ejaculation 
came  from  every  lip,  but  was  lost  to  every  ear. 
The  shrieks  were  by  this  at  their  highest. 
Crash  followed  upon  crash,  stones  were  hurled 
against  stones,  iron  against  iron.  All  was 
down.  The  town  was  in  ruins,  everything  a 
total  wreck ! 

Life  was  of  no  worth  in  such  a hellish  pit  of 
destruction. 

In  thirty  seconds  Kingston  had  been  hurled 
a panting  bulk  from  the  throne  of  prosperity  to 
ugly  and  grim  destruction.  Kingston  was  no 
more ! She  was  but  a city  of  the  past,  a habi- 
tation of  the  dead!  The  scourge  had  passed. 
The  deafening  quake  had  rolled  away,  thun- 
dering and  howling  as  it  pursued  its  destructive 
course.  A blinding  white  lime  dust  enveloped 
the  dead,  injured  and  unscathed  in  an  over- 
whelming cloud  of  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed. 

“Thank  God,”  said  a survivor  by  my  side ; 
“I  am  all  right,  but  how  are  those  at  home?” 
This  was  a thought  common  to  all. 

By  this  time  the  maddening  din  of  the 
screaming  wounded  had  increased.  A horrid 
and  painful  wailing  pierced  the  air. 

But  let  us  forget  the  hub-bub  for  a while, 
and  survey  a field  laid  waste  by  those  two  fatal 
companions,  death  and  destruction. 
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Here  one  saw  a man  helped  by  others 
scrambling  out  of  a grave  of  debris;  there 
were  the  mangled  remains  of  some  dear  friend. 
You  attempted  to  draw  out  the  body  by  the 
head — the  only  part  above  the  ruined  surface 
— but  alas,  it  was  too  firmly  wedged  in  by  tons 
of  iron  and  brick.  You  moved  on  a little 
further,  bewildered  in  a labyrinth  of  horrify- 
ing thoughts,  and  found  yourself  amazed  that 
you  had  lived  in  such  a devilish  pit  of  various 
shaped  death.  Now  all  through  this  little  walk 
your  path  was  strewn  with  corpses,  too  har- 
rowing to  fully  describe,  too  dreadful  to  even 
think  of. 

But  to  continue  delineating  a very  few  of  the 
accidents  that  occurred.  Arms  were  lost,  torn 
away  from  the  body — for  some,  pinned  by  the 
debris  when  they  saw  the  flames  approaching 
actually  wrenched  them  off  in  order  to  es- 
cape being  burned  alive.  Feet  were  squashed 
to  pulp,  eyes  torn  from  their  sockets,  heads  cut 
off  completely,  leaving  the  trunks  many  feet 
away;  bodies  were  even  cut  in  two  by  falling 
girders  and  zinc. 

What  a hideous  dream  this  all  appears  to 
have  been : what  a horror-inspiring  reality ! 

A well-known  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, who  had  at  least  the  small  comfort  of 
being  brought  home,  had  cuts  which  could 
with  truth  be  called  yawning  chasms,  whilst 
his  thigh  was  so  dreadfully  broken  that  it  pro- 
truded through  his  pantaloons.  Death  was  not 
by  any  means  instantaneous  either,  for  he  lived 
for  several  minutes.  Another  well-known  Jew- 
ish merchant  was  covered  up  by  his  office 
walls,  and  his  bones,  found  some  days  after, 
told  the  sad  tale.  A young  doctor  also,  who 
would  have  been  perfectly  safe  where  he  was, 
ran  into  the  store  opposite  his  office  and  was 
either  killed  by  falling  masonry  or  burnt  alive. 
A young  man,  the  only  one  who  ran  from  the 
store  in  which  he  was,  was  killed  instantly, 
having  his  head  nearly  cut  in  two  by  falling 
zinc.  He  had  just  been  married  and  left  a 
young,  weeping  widow.  Men  actually  begged 


their  fellowmen  to  cut  their  throats,  to  cut  off 
a hand,  a foot,  so  that  they  might  be  saved  at 
least  from  a death  by  fire.  Men  became  dis- 
tracted, women  went  mad  on  account  of  the 
oppressive  strain  on  their  overwrought  nerves. 
But  as  I write  these  details  I can  still  imagine 
that  I hear  the  cry  of  Fire ! Fire ! coming 
along.  I can  imagine  that  I see  it  now  circling 
about  the  helpless  victims  who  have  no  power 
to  move.  I can  hear  their  dissonant  cries  for 
help,  for  aid.  Again  and  again  came  the  cry 
of  Fire ! Fire ! 

Kingston  by  this  time  was  enveloped  in 
flames.  From  every  mouth  issued  the  same 
cry  as  the  people  rushed  madly  to  the  race 
course  or  the  city  park  for  safety. 

Fanned  by  a gentle  wind,  it  spread  its  ter- 
rible wings  like  a huge  bird  of  prey  over  the 
already  doomed  and  ruined  city.  Further  and 
further  it  pursued  a steady  and  certain  course, 
lighting  up  with  its  lurid  glow  the  almost  im- 
penetrable gloom  that  surrounded  the  ruins  of 
former  Kingston.  Stretching  away  up  into 
the  sky  a mighty  geyser  of  destruction,  a levi- 
athan of  strength,  it  looked  as  if  it  prided  it- 
self on  its  disastrous  majesty,  and  as  if  in  its 
lofty  ambition  it  would  have  attempted  to  lick 
the  heavens  with  its  fiery  tongue. 

In  its  maddened  fury,  it  had  now  ap- 
proached the  graves  of  the  dead  and  the  death 
beds  of  the  dying  and  injured.  Terrific  were 
the  shrieks,  heartrending  the  plaintive  cries  of 
pity  that  were  from  time  to  time  re-echoed. 
No  help,  no  assistance  could  be  given  to  our 
ill-fated  brothers.  We  had  to  stand  terror- 
stricken  as  we  were  and  hear  their  repeated 
cries  as  the  fire  came  upon  them. 

Terrifying  were  the  tales  narrated  to  us 
afterwards  by  eye-witnesses.  Among  the  most 
fearful  and  pathetic  is  one  told  about  a very 
respectable  gentleman  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity of  Kingston  and  a very  keen  and  pol- 
ished business  man.  After  he  had  escaped 
from  the  ruins  of  his  fallen  building  he  re- 
turned to  recover  some  books  belonging  to  his 
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business  house.  He  entered  what  was  left  of 
the  building,  and  after  procuring  the  desired 
objects  started  to  return,  only  to  have  the 
walls  fall  upon  him. 

Men  did  all  that  human  aid  could  do,  but 
that  dreadful,  thirsty  fire  came  down  upon  its 
victims  like  a tiger  upon  its  prey.  Then  and 
then  alone  was  help  unavailing,  for  on  account 
of  the  singing  heat  of  the  flames  and  the  stifl- 


ing smoke,  the  reserves  had  to  retire  and  leave 
the  victims  to  their  fate. 

Such  was  Jamaica  in  her  affliction.  Might- 
ily has  she  been  cast  down.  And  like  Job  of 
old  she  cries  out  in  her  sore  distress,  “Have 
pity  on  me,  have  pity  on  me,  at  least  you,  my 
friends,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  touched 
me.” 

V.  Harcourt  Isaacs. 


I 


Varsity  Football  Team 


3f  We  Put  2\tteto! 


me  ! if  we  but  knew 

What  things  the  New  Y ear  holds  for  you  and  me  : 
Would  smiles  our  faces  wreathe 
For  that  we’ll  sweetly  breathe 
The  rose’s  incense  where  the  singing  bee 

His  honey  thieves  beneath  the  limpid  blue, 

If  we  but  knew  ? 

Ah  me  ! if  we  but  knew 
Whether  the  bloom  of  life  our  cheek  will  blush, 

Or  whether  the  hectic  hue 
Shall  that  same  cheek  o’er  strew 
With  lying  rouge,  and  hopeful  spirit  crush  : 

How  then,  my  soul,  would ’t  be  twixt  me  and  you, 
If  we  but  knew  ? 

Ah  me  ! if  we  but  knew 
Whether  our  sky  from  mom  till  eve  will  glow 
With  golden  ray  and  bright, 

Or  whether  the  darksome  night 
Of  crepe-robed  sorrow  will  our  pathway  strow  : 

Would  we  the  New  Year  hail  with  welcome  true 
If  we  but  knew  ? 

Ah  me  ! if  we  but  knew — 

Y et  what  would  boot  the  knowing  ? Better  far 
That  Providence  kind : to  praise 
That  will  not  for  us  raise 
The  future’s  veil,  or  else  hope’s  lambent  star, 

Athrough  the  cedars  would  not  shine  to  view, 

If  we  but  knew. 


SKC.  Holland. 


& jrtgijt  in  Sir 

iPemg  an  Cfaent  of  tfje  Hear  1970 


Electric  Touch  was  happy;  ditto  Radium 
Pie.  The  joy  of  both  these  worthies  had  come 
about  in  this  way:  as  Touch  was  entering  the 
elevator  of  the  Pumpkin  Building,  bound  for  his 
office  on  the  ninety-seventh  floor,  he  accident- 
ally ran  into  Pie,  who  was  coming  out  of  the 
elevator.  Pie  looked  upon  it  as  a personal  in- 
sult, and  immediately  challenged  Touch  to  a 
combat  with  airships.  It  may  be  explained  here 
that  the  two  great  parties  of  the  period  were 
the  “Electrics,”  of  which  Mr.  E.  Touch  was 
leader,  and  the  “Radiums,”  whose  head  was 
Mr.  Pie.  Consequently  these  gentlemen  were 
great  enemies. 

Electric,  anxious  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  electricity  over  radium,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  after  ten  minutes  of  heated  discus- 
sion all  conditions  were  agreed  upon.  They 
were  to  meet  at  six-thirty  A.  M.,  August  the 
ninth,  in  air,  longitude  23  degrees,  latitude  49 
degrees,  9,602  feet  9 inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  No  spectators  were  to  be 
allowed  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  spot, 
but  this  did  not  trouble  the  onlookers,  since 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  put  their  X-ray  tele- 
scopes to  their  eyes  and  their  wireless  record- 
ers to  their  ears,  and  so  would  be  able  to  see 
and  hear  everything  that  went  on. 

During  the  week  prior  to  the  day  agreed 
upon,  Touch  and  Pie  saw  very  little  of  each 
other,  as  both  of  them  were  engaged  in  perfect- 
ing the  offensive  and  the  defensive  weapons  of 
their  respective  airships.  Then  the  great  day 
came.  The  sun,  quivering  with  excitement, 
rose  red  as  a ball  of  fire  over  the  western  hori- 
zon— for  in  the  year  1953  scientists,  discover- 
ing that  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  being  worn 


out  on  one  side  because  the  earth  always  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  had  by  a simple  expedi- 
ent started  the  world  turning  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Pie  said  that  the  sun  quiv- 
ered with  radium;  Touch  affirmed  it  shook 
with  electricity.  But  as  we  have  not  time  to 
argue  about  it,  we  shall  drop  the  subject  and 
return  to  the  battle. 

Both  airships  were  made  of  aluminum,  with 
an  outside  covering  of  steel,  and  both  were 
stored  with  Mr.  Frank  Stockton’s  patented 
negative  gravity,  which  did  away  with  gas  bags 
that  were  liable  to  explode  during  the  fight. 
Touch’s  battleship  was  fifteen  feet  long,  six 
feet  wide,  and  two  and  a half  feet  deep.  It 
was  propelled  by  electricity  and  was  equipped 
with  one  eleven-inch  electric  motor  gun,  two 
electric  torpedo  tubes,  four  battle  axes,  two 
lances,  and  two  electric  pistols.  Pie’s  war  ves- 
sel was  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  and  was 
run  by  radium,  its  armament  consisting  of  a 
number  of  radium  balls  about  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Now  there  was  one  queer  thing  about 
these  radium  balls;  if  they  came  into  violent 
contact  with  anything  hard,  everything  near 
them  was  done  for.  For  this  reason  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  making  them,  but  Pie  had 
discovered  that  since  flesh  was  not  hard,  you 
could  form  them  with  your  hands  as  you  would 
a snowball  without  doing  yourself  any  damage. 
In  the  bow  of  the  airship  Pie  had  constructed 
a large  sling  shot  with  which  he  intended  to 
fire  the  radium  balls  at  Touch  as  soon  as  he 
came  within  fifteen  feet  of  him,  for  at  a great- 
er distance  than  that  the  radium  balls  were 
quite  harmless.  He  had  also  two  long,  narrow 
guns,  through  which  he  shot  table  knives  that 
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had  been  coated  with  radium.  If  you  should 
be  hit  with  one  of  these  knives  it  made  a very 
bad  wound  not  unlike  a very  painful  burn. 

Both  airships  approached  the  spot  at  the 
same  time,  and  stopped  when  about  fifty  feet 
apart.  Touch  opened  hostilities  with  a well- 
directed  shot  from  his  motor  gun,  which  took 
Pie’s  left  ear  off.  Pie  replied  with  a bewilder- 
ing fusillade  of  table  knives,  but  Touch  man- 
aged to  dodge  all  but  two  of  them,  one  of 
which  hit  him  in  the  leg,  while  the  other  cut  off 
his  right  eye  lash.  For  the  next  ten  minutes 
the  firing  was  continuous  and  tremendous, 
Touch  using  his  electric  motor  gun,  torpedoes, 
pistols,  lances,  and  battle  axes,  and  Pie  his 
table  knives  and  cannon  balls.  All  the  while 
they  were  drawing  nearer  each  other,  and 
Touch,  suddenly  looking  at  his  adversary,  saw 
that  he  was  but  ten  feet  from  him,  and  that 


Pie  was  putting  one  of  his  radium  balls  into 
the  sling.  Touch  knew  of  their  terrible  power, 
so  seizing  his  last  battle  axe  he  ran  his  ship  to 
within  two  feet  of  his  enemy,  and  just  as  Pie 
was  pulling  back  the  sling,  threw  the  battle  axe 
at  the  box  of  radium  balls,  and  at  the  same 
moment  pulled  the  lever  of  his  airship  and 
started  off  at  full  speed.  Though  his  ship  could 
go  ten  miles  a minute,  he  just  barely  got  out 
of  the  way  when  the  battle  axe  hit  the  radium 
balls.  There  was  a terrific  crash,  and  all  that 
remained  of  Radium  Pie  and  his  airship  was  a 
grease  spot  on  the  clear  blue  sky.  When  Elec- 
tric saw  all  that  was  left  of  his  adversary  he 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief,  and  then  went  to  a 
doctor  to  be  fixed  up.  It  was  a week  before 
he  was  himself  again.  He  had  burns  from  the 
knives,  and  the  cannon  balls  had  broken  his 
right  leg  and  dislocated  his  collar  bone. 

John  Blake, 


Sanctum 


^ appp  Jleto  |9ear 

Again  the  circling  months  have  wheeled 
their  winged  path  around  the  heavens,  and 
stopping  only  a brief  moment  for  the  season’s 
greetings,  are  starting  over  the  well-worn  path 
once  more.  And  mankind,  pausing  in  its  on- 
ward march,  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  the 
day  affords  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the 
past  and  to  plan  again  for  the  future. 

The  beginning  of  a new  year  has  always 
been  considered  an  auspicious  time  to  bring  an 
end  to  what  has  been  disadvantageous  or  ruin- 
ous, and  to  inaugurate  a better  and  a nobler 
life.  It  has  been  likened  to  a leaf  in  the  Book 
of  Time:  all  white  and  spotless,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  writing  which  will  inspire  and  uplift, 
or  to  be  daubed  and  blotted  with  message  of 
disgrace  and  failure.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  writing  is  about  the  same  in  one  place 
as  another,  and  though  there  may  be  spasmodic 
stretches  of  alien  and  unusual  sort,  the  gener- 
ality of  pages  are  the  same. 


Man  is  too  much  a creature  of  habit  to  be 
easily  drawn  from  the  plane  in  which  he  is  ac- 
customed to  walk.  It  requires  great  courage 
and  great  will  to  ascend  to  a nobler  plane;  it 
requires  calamity  or  unnatural  circumstances  to 
bring  about  a descent  to  a lower  one.  And  all 
the  resolutions  which  cling  to  New  Year’s  Day, 
as  leaves  to  a giant  maple,  are,  in  the  usual  run 
of  things,  as  short-lived  as  those  same  leaves  in 
the  blast  of  an  autumn  wind. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  make  the  New  Year 
the  beginning  of  better  things,  if  we  are  to  cor- 
rect the  faults  and  mistakes  that  have  marred 
the  pages  which  are  already  closed  and  sealed, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  a long  fight,  and,  let 
us  hope,  a good  one. 

The  incentive  which  should  sustain  and  up- 
hold us  should  be  a realization  of  the  fact  that, 
while  perhaps  there  will  be  other  years  for  us, 
there  will  not  be  other  chances  to  correct  the 
moments  which  have  already  gone.  Other  New 
Year  days  will  come,  but  when  once  our  own 
course  is  run,  there  will  not  be  another  human 
life  for  us  to  start  out  upon.  The  account  will 
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then  be  closed  and  our  influence  on  our  own 
destiny  gone  forever. 

The  experience  of  the  ages  has  taught  us 
that  in  these,  the  formative  years  of  life,  it  is 
easiest  to  decide  what  that  destiny  is  to  be. 
The  proverbs  of  a hundred  tongues  point  to  the 
same  thing.  “As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s 
inclined,”  “The  boy  is  father  to  the  man,”  and 
a score  of  sayings  to  the  same  effect  in  our 
own  language  warn  us  that  now,  now,  if  ever, 
is  the  time  for  us  to  formulate  the  destiny  that 
is  ours. 

Let  us,  therefore,  make  this  bright  new  year, 
looming  before  us  with  its  myriad  possibilities, 
the  occasion  of  a high  resolve.  Let  our  reso- 
lution to  nobly  succeed  be  vaunted  not  alone  in 
words,  but  in  deed  as  well.  It  is  good  to  re- 
solve, though  the  life  of  the  determination  be 
as  brief  as  the  day  that  breeds  it.  Over  the 
sunken  hulks  of  a hundred  lost  resolutions  may 
finally  pass  the  decision  which  will  conquer 
and  persevere.  As  Tennyson  has  so  sweetly 
put  it: 


“I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings, 

To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise,  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves,  to  higher  things.” 

Yet,  though  it  is  good  to  resolve  and  fail  in 
the  resolution,  it  is  better  far  to  resolve  and 
succeed— not  alone  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  resolution,  but  because  to  do  so  gives  us  a 
lion’s  courage  by  vindicating  the  mastery  of 
our  own  free  will. 

But  enough  of  moralizing.  The  Monthly 
wishes  to  extend  to  its  friends  and  supporters, 
both  within  the  school  and  without,  to  man  and 
boy,  maid  and  woman,  to  all,  in  short,  with 
whom  it  may  come  in  contact,  its  best  wishes 
for  a happy  and  a prosperous  New  Year. 

May  the  months  unfolding  before  them  be 
bright  as  the  flash  of  the  sun  on  running  water, 
happy  as  the  song  of  a lark  soaring  untram- 
melled in  the  azure  sky,  and  sincere  as  the  good 
will  which  prompts  the  present  wish. 

S.  J.  Q. 


Jforijfjamengta 


“And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away.” 

— Alfred. 


Frank  and  Si  went  home  together.  Maybe 
they  won’t  be  the  proper  caper  about  Hyde 
Park  and  Leominster.  “Old  Three  Stick”  will 
have  them  all  standing  on  their  heads  with  his 
wonderful  tales  of  the  gridiron,  while  Si  will 
impeach  Warren  Hastings  until  the  cows  come 
home. 

T.  M.  Q.  left  for  his  home  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  to  spend  his  Xmas  holidays.  Tom  was 
accompanied  by  Champion  Clarence  B. 
Feeney.  They  certainly  make  a striking  pair. 
Murray,  no  doubt,  will  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  people  of  Lexington.  They  can- 
not forget  that  it  was  his  good  right  arm  that 
pitched  Lexington  to  victory  in  many  a hard- 
fought  game  last  summer.  He’s  a popular  boy, 
and  justly  so.  He  brought  home  an  “Anna- 
wannakana”  doll. 

Our  counsellor-at-law  has  gone  to  a well- 
earned  rest  at  his  home  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
John  is  certainly  one  of  our  foremost  citizens. 


Being  gifted  with  remarkable  keenness  of  in- 
tellect, he  is  steadily  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties of  Blackstone,  and  we  can  be  reasonably 
certain  that  in  a few  short  years  we  will  point 
with  pride  to  “Our  John.”  At  present  he  is 
devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  a new  trunk 
trick,  which  is  said  to  be  a wonder. 

Anybody  notice  Francis  and  the  “Cap.”  the 
night  of  the  show?  Well,  well,  well! 

In  talking  about  the  show,  there  is  one  per- 
son whom  we  are  liable  to  overlook  in  our 
praise,  and  that  is  the  stage  manager.  Who 
made  ready  the  weapons  for  the  battle  scene 
which  was  such  a success  ? Who  got  the  drink- 
ing cups  with  nothing  in  them?  Who  made 
the  fire  and  the  redhot  poker?  Who  did 
everything  that  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  realism  of  the  drama?  None  other  than 
our  own  Charlie  S.  B.  C.  The  fine  little  fel- 
low ! Hats  off  everybody  to  the  stage  man- 
ager. 
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They  were  talking  about  the  quartette  when 
Vincent  of  the  yellow  hair  broke  up  the  league 
by  asking:  “Say,  Joe,  how  many  are  there  in 
the  quartette?’’ 

May  be  Assistant  Stage  Manager  Homer 
didn’t  do  his  share  of  the  night’s  work.  Only 
for  him  the  curtain  would  never  have  gone  up 
and  come  down  at  the  proper  time.  He  pulled 
the  rope. 

Doesn’t  Coso  look  finely  in  his  new  suit. 
My,  my.  Hasn’t  he  nice  teeth?  And  what 
lovely  eyes ! ! Smile  for  the  ladies,  Frank,  and 
show  your  teeth.  That’s  the  boy!  Now  you 
may  go  to  your  seat. 

Tracey  has  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring 
that  suit  which  was  due  for  about  two  months. 


He  lost  the  money  four  times.  Oh,  Tracey, 
do  make  a noise  like  a robin. 

Taylor  and  Casey  are  still  with  us.  Casey 
certainly  starred  in  the  circle,  and  Taylor 
would  have  been  a star  also,  but  he  had  the 
grippe  and  consequently  couldn’t  appear. 

Anybody  see  Alex,  lately?  May  be  he  isn’t 
the  fashion  plate  of  the  world.  If  there’s  ever 
a contest  for  the  best  dressed  man  in  any  col- 
lege, our  Alex,  will  take  all  our  money  with 
him  to  bet  that  he  wins  the  prize. 

Belmont  Rowe  is  going  away  to  Toledo  for 
a week.  We  hereby  extend  Toledo  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

Say,  Gin,  give  us  your  definition  of  “de- 
traction.” J.  T.  W. 


Ccfjoeg  from  tlje  Jester’s  Jklte 

Wifyen  Cuptb  is  Referee 


Two  alone  in  the  grandstand, 

Playing  the  old,  old  game, 

Whether  the  ball  goes  up  or  down 
To  them  it’s  about  the  same. 

Lost  in  a dizzy  maelstrom 
Of  cheers  and  of  gasps  and  cries, 

They  are  deaf  to  all  but  the  other’s  thrall, 

And  they  see  but  each  other’s  eyes. 

What  do  they  care  for  football, 

When  each  has  another  goal? 

For  he  is  another  catch  for  her, 

And  she  is  his  “sister  soul.” 

This  quarter  has  no  safety, 

For  maids  have  an  endless  guile, 

And  he  fumbles  his  hat,  and  gets  knocked  flat, 
By  the  trick  plays  of  her  smile. 


His  heart  is  too  full  for  gossip, 

And  she  is  half  dead  with  cold, 

But  she  has  a wonderful  line  of  talk, 

And  she  knows  that  the  line  will  hold. 

She  has  tackled  her  problem  squarely 
And  his  chances  are  worse  than  slim, 

For  he’s  off  his  guard  and  he  gets  hit  hard,. 
When  she  centers  her  eyes  on  him. 

Two  alone  in  the  grandstand, 

Playing  the  old,  old  game. 

Whether  the  ball  goes  up  or  down 
To  them  it’s  about  the  same, 

For  she  doesn’t  know  what  the  score  is, 

And  he  doesn’t  care,  you  see, 

For  the  stakes  are  hearts  in  the  game  that 
starts 

When  Cupid  is  referee. 
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When  the  jaunty  Christy  picture  saw  the  Fluf- 
fy Ruffles  sketch, 

Being  hung  by  tender  hands  upon  his  wall, 

He  exclaimed  in  quick  aversion : “What  a 
gaudy  little  wretch,” 

And  he  quite  refused  to  look  at  her  at  all. 

And  he  kept  on  staring  into  space  with  cool, 
determined  eyes, 

While  he  plumed  his  swagger  clothes  to  per- 
fect fit, 

But  the  little  Fluffy  Ruffles,  as  he  found  to  his 
surprise, 

Didn’t  seem  to  be  impressed  a single  bit. 

And  while  he  in  lonely  dudgeon  tried  her  pres- 
ence to  ignore 

She  had  every  other  picture  at  her  feet, 

And  the  Gibson  man  tried  vainly  his  devotion 
to  outpour, 

While  the  haughty  Fisher  damsels  thought  her 
“sweet.” 

Yet,  although  she  never  gave  a hint  of  inter- 
est or  pique, 

She  would  often  flash  a smile  the  Christy's 
way, 

But,  of  course,  it  wasn’t  ladylike  to  be  the  first 
to  speak, 

So  she  flirted  with  the  rest  the  livelong  day. 

After  many,  many  moons  had  passed  without 
a single  word, 

And  the  Christy’s  pride  still  chained  the  Chris- 
ty’s love, 

Came  a night  when  all  the  pictures  quite  a 
fearful  roaring  heard, 

And  they  saw  the  lightning  light  the  clouds 
above. 

For  the  tender  hands  that  placed  them  on  the 
wall  with  loving  care 

Had  failed,  for  once,  the  windows  wide  to 
close, 

And  in  the  open  space  there  poured  a flood  of 
rushing  air, 

Which  aroused  the  pictures  from  their  sweet 
repose. 


Then  they  swung  in  wild  disorder  and  they 
rattled  in  dismay, 

While  they  chattered  like  a flock  of  startled 
doves, 

The  Christy’s  hat,  the  Christy’s  pride,  was 
quickly  blown  away, 

And  the  Fluffy  lost  her  parasol  and  gloves. 

The  Fisher  girl’s  dark  tresses  were  entangled 
in  the  frame, 

While  the  Gibson  man  was  searching  for  his 
cane. 

The  Meissonier  had  shaken  off  its  bronze  en- 
ameled name, 

When  there  came  a cry  of  terror  and  of  pain. 

’Twas  the  dainty  little  Fluffy,  who  was  crying 
in  distress, 

And  the  Christy’s  beating  heart  almost  stood 
still. 

“I  fear  that  I shall  fall,”  she  said,  “I’m  com- 
ing loose,  I guess, 

And  unless  I get  some  help  I surely  will.” 

While  the  Gibson  deprecated  that  his  cane  con- 
cerned him  more, 

The  Christy  gave  a leap  and  clasped  her  tight, 

Then  together,  with  a fearful  crash,  they  fell 
upon  the  floor, 

And  the  Fisher  damsel  wept  to  see  their  plight. 

With  the  morning  came  the  mistress,  and  she. 
took  them  in  her  arms, 

For  she  seemed  to  know  their  tale  and  under- 
stand, 

For  she  knew  and  loved  the  Fluffy’s  soft  ap- 
peal and  tender  charm, 

And  the  Christy  trembled  in  her  clinging  hand. 

So  she  took  them,  oh  so  gently,  and  with 
fingers  deft  and  gay 

Put  them  in  the  selfsame  frame,  with  tender 
guile, 

And  forever  and  forever,  as  the  good  old 
stories  say, 

They  can  read  Love’s  story  in  each  other’s 
smile. 

Stanley  Quinn. 


J^etosf  of  tfje  Jflotttf) 


The  Montreal  Daily  Star  for  December  9th 
.gives  large  space  to  an  account  of  the  Rev. 

A.  E.  Jones  and  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary  of  his  entry  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
old  boys  who  were  at  Fordham  from  1863  to 
1870  will  remember  the  Reverend  Jubilarian, 
especially  for  the  active  interest  he  took  in 
their  outdoor  sports.  His  name  recalls  the 
contests  between  the  “Mutuals”  and  the  “Rose- 
hills,”  and  the  games  of  hockey  down  at  the 
old  pond  when  the  two  highest  classes  stood 
against  the  whole  college.  Perhaps  now  in 
the  afterwhile  some  reminiscent  Fordhamite 
could  give  us  an  entertaining  article  on  those 
former  days.  Fr.  Jones  has  been  for  some 
years  the  archivist  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Mon- 
treal, and  to  him  the  Monthly  extends  its 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  life  as  a Jesuit. 


The  spirit  of  Christmas  awakened  in  many 
.of  the  old  boys  the  memory  of  Alma  Mater. 

Among  those  who  sent 
her  their  best  wishes  was 
Francis  W.  Lamb,  ’63, 
who  is  living  at  No.  144 
Bay  Sixteenth  Street,  Bath  Beach,  New  York 
City. 


The  Rev.  James  Bobier,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in  Sydney 
Place,  Brooklyn,  has  late- 
ly returned  from  Canada, 

5gQ 

where  he  spent  a short 
vacation  visiting  places  of 

historic  interest. 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Murphy  has  filed  plans 

with  the  Building  Department  for  the  erection 

of  a new  church  for  the 

parish  of  SS.  Peter  and 
>78 

Paul,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Brook  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Street.  We 
wish  our  esteemed  alumus  a full  measure  of 
success  in  his  noble  undertaking. 


Rev.  Francis  Ryan  has  been  appointed  Rec- 
tor of  the  church  at  Mat- 
>go 

tapan,  Mass. 


Arrival  of  Bishop 
Collins 
in  Jamaica. 


The  Royal  Mail  steamer  Trent,  which  ar- 
rived at  Jamaica  on  Thursday,  December  19th, 
brought  back  to  his  people 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Col- 
lins, S.J.  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his 
home-coming.  It  was  arranged  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  landing  of  his  Lordship  services 
should  be  held  at  Holy  Trinity  Church.  The 
sacred  edifice  was  accordingly  splendidly 
adorned  for  the  occasion.  The  altars  were 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  palms, 
while  around  the  Sutton  Street  and  Mark  Lane 
entrances  flags  and  bunting  shone  under  the 
tropical  sun.  After  the  Trent  had  swung  into 
her  dock,  a large  delegation  went  aboard  to 
greet  the  Bishop.  As  a gift  from  the  Catholic 
community  of  Jamaica,  he  was  presented  with 
a carriage  and  a span  of  horses,  by  which  he 
was  conveyed  from  the  boat  to  the  church. 
There  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  Benediction,  at  which  Bishop  Collins 
gave  his  first  episcopal  blessing  to  the  congre- 
gation. Mr.  Almiral,  an  architect  of  high  re- 
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pute  in  New  York,  has  been  secured  to  draw 
up  the  plans  of  the  new  church,  on  which  work 
will  be  begun  at  the  end  of  February. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Commerce  for 
December  7th  contains  the  address  of  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly 

..  , for  the  late  H.  O.  Have- 

Wall  Street. 

meyer,  President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining 
Company.  The  occasion  of  the  address  was  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Coffee  Exchange  to  give 
expression  to  the  grief  and  regret  for  the  loss 
of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Kelly  was  on  motion 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee.  We  here 
give  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  address : 


“The  life  of  every  strong  man  furnishes  a 
lesson  upon  which  all  may  draw.  To  the 
young  man  it  provides  an  example  of  the  suc- 
cess which  waits  upon  punctuality,  good  de- 
portment and  diligent  attention  to  that  which  is 
set  out  for  him  to  do.  To  the  older  man, 
whose  day  is  passing,  it  gives  hope  that  those 
who  are  to  follow  him  may  be  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  such  men  and  achieve  success 
accordingly.  And  to  all  alike  it  gives  the  as- 
surance that  it  is  worth  while  to  be  beloved  of 
their  fellow  men,  that  those  things  which  may 
be  said  of  us  when  we  have  crossed  the  bar 
shall  be  of  good  report. 

“With  heavy  hearts  we  yield  up  our  de- 
ceased companion  in  trade  to  his  Maker,  who 
has  called  him  home,  and  we  pray  a benedic- 
tion upon  him  in  his  eternal  resting  place.” 

Dr.  Louis  Delamarre,  Professor  of  French 
Literature,  has  a very  interesting  article  in  one 
of  the  current  magazines 
Dr.  Louis  on  “Contemporary  French 

Delamarre.  Literature.”  The  authors 

treated  by  him  are  Fran- 
cois Coppee,  Anatole  France,  Pierre  Loti,  and 
Paul  Bourget. 


We  heard  indirectly  from  Joseph  M.  Thoron 
with  the  American  Secur- 
es. ity  and  Trust  Co.  in 

about  a month  ago.  He  is 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A partnership  has  been  formed  between 

Dominic  L.  O’Reilly,  ’04,  and  Mr.  Walter  J. 

Egan,  counsellors-at-law. 

They  have  taken  offices  at 
’04  - r J 

No.  257  Broadway,  New 

York,  where  they  will 
continue  the  general  practice  of  the  law.  Suc- 
cess a plenty  to  both. 


Alumni  Banquet. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association  will  be  held  at  Del- 
monico’s  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  22d,  at 
7:30  P.  M.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time  since  the 
college  became  a university,  the  students  of 
both  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  who  have 
completed  their  first  year  will  be  present.  Mr. 
William  A.  Ferguson  is  chairman  of  the  Din- 
ner Committee. 


The  semi-annual  public  disputation  in  phil- 
osophy by  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  was 
held  on  Thursday,  De- 
Senior  Disputation  cember  19th.  The  follow- 
in  Philosophy.  ing  was  the  program  of 
the  disputation : 

PART  I. 

Essay  — The  Origin  of  the  Universe 

Thomas  E.  Mernin 

Theses  in  Special  Metaphysics : 

The  Universe  is  not  self-existent. 

The  elements  of  matter  are  not  self-existent 
Matter  was  originally  created  out  of  nothing 
The  Universe  is  not  necessarily  eternal. 

The  Universe  is  not  absolutely,  but  relatively,  the 
best  that  could  possibly  be  created. 

Defender — J.  Clifford  McChristie 
Objector  — Thomas  J.  Harding 
Facta  cuilibet  arguendi  facultate. 
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PART  II. 

Essay — Morality  and  its  Norms 

Stanley  J.  Quinn 

Theses  in  Ethics : 

Moral  good  differs  intrinsically  from  moral  evil. 

Morality  is  not  utility. 

There  is  an  eternal  law. 

There  is  a law  of  nature. 

The  natural  law  considered  in  itself  is  absolutely 
immutable. 

Defender — Philip  J.  Termini 
Objector  — Charles  E.  Casey. 
Facta  cuilibet  arguendi  facultate. 

The  showing  made  by  the  essayists,  as  well 
as  by  the  defenders  and  objectors,  merited  the 
deserved  and  unstinted  praise  of  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  who  attended. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  for  Thursday,  December  26th,  1907: 
Astronomical  “Scoop”  by  Student  of  St.  John’s 

College  with  Home-made  Spyglass  Officially 

Recognized  by  Boston  Scientists — Has  Stud- 
ied Sky  Since  1905  and  Kept  Record  of  Ob- 
servations. 

George  F.  A.  Kronenberger,a  young  scientist 
and  student  in  the  High  School  Department  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Ford- 
ham,  with  his  home- 
Un  S‘  made  telescope,  took  a lit- 

tle time  from  Christmas 
festivities  yesterday  to  observe  the  large  sun 
spot  he  alone  of  astronomers,  professional  and 
amateur,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  discov- 
erd  last  Saturday.  This  sun  spot  was  observed 
by  Boston  astronomers  on  Sunday,  and  there 
is  official  recognition  of  its  appearance,  as  told 
in  the  Herald  exclusively  on  Monday. 

For  a youth  of  twenty-two  years,  who  has 
taken  courses  in  most  of  the  sciences  and  is 
now  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, Mr.  Kronenberger  has  managed  to 
keep  a very  careful  and  interesting  record  of 
all  the  sun  spots  which  have  appeared  since  he 
first  began  his  observations,  in  May,  1905.  The 


spot  he  saw  last  Saturday  is  the  second  largest 
mentioned  in  his  notebook.  The  largest,  of 
125,000  miles  diameter,  he  saw  and  sketched 
on  June  5,  1905.  The  present  one  he  esti- 
mated at  about  forty  thousand  miles  in  diam- 
eter when  he  first  saw  it.  It  has  diminished 
rapidly  in  actual  as  well  as  apparent  size,  the 
latter  due  to  its  approach  to  the  rim  of  the  sun, 
over  which  it  will  disappear  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row. 

The  telescope  is  merely  a tin  tube  twenty- 
five  inches  long,  with  an  ordinary  magnifying 
glass  in  the  end  furthest  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer  and  a small  double  lens  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Kronenberger  constructed  it  and  a boy 
friend  made  a wooden  support.  This  is  con- 
structed with  a double  axis  so  that  the  glass 
may  be  moved  with  ease  through  a horizontal 
or  perpendicular  area.  There  are  no  metal 
bearings  on  the  stand,  so  an  ordinary  leaden 
plummet  is  used  to  counteract  the  weight  of 
the  telescope  and  avert  quick  wearing  away  of 
the  wooden  hub.  The  telescope  is  placed  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  Kronenberger  home, 
No.  808  Westchester  Avenue,  the  Bronx. 

To  sketch  sun  spots  Mr.  Kronenberger  holds 
a pad  of  paper  under  the  eyepiece  of  his  tele- 
scope, which  brings  out  the  spot  large  and 
clear.  He  fills  in  the  dark  nucleus  in  ink  and 
the  penumbra  in  pencil  and  then  copies  it  into 
his  notebook. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  “boy  wonder”  about 
young  Kronenberger  in  his  personality  or 
methods.  He  is  almost  painfully  exact  in  his 
statements  and  has  no  delusions  about  the 
character  or  value  of  his  efforts. 

“I  like  astronomy  better  than  any  science  I 
have  studied,”  he  said,  “but  have  not  had 
much  time  during  the  last  three  weeks  to  de- 
vote to  observations,  because  I have  been  pre- 
paring for  examinations  at  school.  It  was  only 
because  it  was  such  a clear  day  and  I had  not 
looked  through  the  telescope  for  so  long  that  I 
saw  the  sun  spot.  The  magnifying  power  is 
not  great  enough  for  me  to  make  satisfactory 
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studies  of  most  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  only 
the  big  ones — the  sun,  moon  and  sometimes 
Jupiter — have  been  the  object  of  my  observa- 
tions. 

“At  times  I have  tried  to  map  daily  the 
course  of  sun  spots  as  they  cross  the  sun,  or, 
rather,  revolve  with  it,  but  clear  weather  and 
time  are  needed  for  that  work.  I have  not  had 
either  for  this  sun  spot.  It  had  progressed 
three  days’  distance  from  the  rim  of  the  sun 
when  I first  saw  it,  and  it  is  now  near  the 
other  rim  and  will  not  be  clearly  visible  after 
a day  or  two  more.  By  the  time  this  side  of 
the  sun  comes  around  again,  in  two  weeks  or 
more,  I imagine  this  sun  spot  will  have  dis- 
solved entirely,  judging  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  decreased  since  I first  saw  it.” 

Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83,  and  Allen  G. 
Burrow,  ’90,  came  up  to  see  us  during  the 
past  month.  Rev.  J.  J. 

Visitors.  Lunny,  S.J.,  and  Rev.  F. 

Rousseau,  S.J.,  spent 

Christmas  with  us. 


The  Monthly,  and  through  it  the  entire 
student  body,  speak  large,  comfortable  words 
of  sympathy  to  their  Rev- 
erend President  on  the 
death  of  his  sister,  who 
departed  this  life  on  De- 


Home Hews. 


cember  24th. 


A most  entertaining  academy,  and  one,  in- 
deed, showing  evidence  of  great  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, was  given  on  Friday,  December  20th,  by 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Prep.  Class  A.B. 
The  program  promised  a classical  treat,  and  the 
results  were  true  to  the  promise.  We  con- 
gratulate the  able  instructor  and  his  students. 


In  general  a good  meed  of  praise  is  owing 
the  participants  in  the  Christmas  play,  “Rob 


Roy,”  given  in  the  Audi- 
The  Christmas  torium  on  the  evening  of 
Play.  December  20th.  Scenic  and 

sketchy  seem  to  be  the 
words  to  hit  off  the  play  itself,  and  as  such  it 
lent  well  to  situation  and  tableau,  but  the  field 
of  character  development  and  cumulative 
movement  was  constricted.  There  was  enough 
plot  to  catch,  but  not  enough  substance  in  it 
for  march  or  power.  No  little  credit  is  due, 
therefore,  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  giving  us  an 
intelligible  Rob  Roy,  who  showed  more  of  a 
sorrow-laden  manliness  than  your  canny  high- 
tempered  Scot.  Mr.  Quinn’s  role  of  Francis 
Osbaldistone,  the  friend  of  rectitude,  was  a 
hard  one  to  save  from  the  commonplace,  but  in 
most  points  he  saved  it  well.  The  attraction  of 
the  evening  was,  of  course,  the  Bailie,  Mr. 
White,  who  exhaled  the  genuine  breath  of  the 
Highlands,  though  we  should  have  asked  him 
to  indulge  our  unaccustomed  ears  with  slower 
enunciation  of  his  well-mastered  dialect.  Two 
other  characters  admirably  interpreted  were 
Dougal,  by  Mr.  McDonnell,  and  the  villain 
Rashleigh,  by  Mr.  H.  Conway.  From  the  minor 
parts  one  unhesitatingly  picks  out  Mr.  Taylor’s 
rendering  of  the  aged  Owen  as  a nice  bit  of 
characterization.  Through  no  sense  of  duty, 
but  with  genuine  and  prompt  spontaneity,  we 
praise  those  gentlemen  cast  as  “soldiers, 
Highlanders,  etc.’’  One  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  evening  was  their  mob  scenes, 
which  were  both  easy  and  intensely  living.  Not 
only  was  there  complete  absence  of  laughable 
accidents  which  sometimes  mark  this  element 
of  a college  play,  but  a naturalness  and  activ- 
ity which  often  fail  professionals.  Indeed, 
in  the  fight  scene  outside  assurance  was  neces- 
sary to  save  one  from  believing  it  powerful 
fact  instead  of  fiction.  Here,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  play,  the  able  hand  of  Mr.  T. 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  was  evident,  to  whose  ex- 
perienced direction  the  extraordinary  smooth- 
ness, yes,  in  great  part,  the  success  of  the  ren- 
dition is  directly  traceable. 
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In  general, one  gathered  from  the  performance 
pleasing  and  distinct  pictures  of  Highland  life 
and  Highland  character,  the  flavor  of  Highland 
wit  and  Highland  wile,  and  the  spirit  of  High- 
land loyalty;  these,  together  with  the  contrast 
between  Scotch  and  English  temperament, 
which  the  able  though  a bit  conscious  work  of 
Mr.  Gillespie  as  Captain  Thornton  strongly 
accentuated.  And  we  suspect  this  was  all  the 
play  was  meant  to  bring  out — the  “muckle 
guid”  of  bonny  Scotland. 

The  audience,  which  expressed  their  pleas- 
ure with  full  applause,  was  the  largest  in  the 
Auditorium’s  short  history,  for  which  we  must 
praise  the  labors  of  the  business  manager,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  of  the  Moderator,  Rev.  James  A. 
Taaffe,  under  whose  able  supervision  we  are 
hoping  for  even  greater  success  with  our  Thes- 
pians in  something  of  Shakespeare,  booked  for 
Eastertide. 


On  Thursday  evening,  December  12th,  a lo- 
cal University  Alumni  body  was  formed  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  under 


Fordham  University 
Alumni  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


very  happy  auspices.  Our 


Vice-President,  Fr.  Quirk, 
was  on  that  evening  the 
guest  of  eleven  of  the  old  boys  at  a dinner 
given  in  his  honor  at  Hotel  Schenly.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Alumni  present  who  shared  in 
the  honor  of  establishing  a local  Alumni  or- 
ganization that  will  doubtless  prove  a power  in 


advancing  Alma  Mater’s  name  and  interests 
in  the  West  were  the  following:  Messrs.  Alexis 
X.  Phelan,  Jeremiah  V.  Dunleavy,  Lawrence  P. 
Monahan,  Eugene  S.  Reilly,  Dr.  George  R. 
Hearst,  Robert  F.  Maloney,  Wm.  Murphy, 
Bertram  Murphy,  William  McCarthy,  Charles 
L.  Livingston,  James  P.  McNally.  Of  the  num- 
ber above  mentioned  Messrs.  Phelan,  William 
Murphy  and  Bertram  Murphy  were  elected  of- 
ficers of  the  new  organization,  being  chosen  as 
President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, respectively. 

Fr.  Quirk  reports  our  boys  in  Pittsburgh  as 
enthusiastic  over  their  undertaking  of  the  new 
Alumni  body  and  hopes  great  things  of  it  in 
the  future.  In  the  meantime  steps  are  being 
taken  to  insure  its  vigorous  growth  by  means 
of  monthly  gatherings  in  an  informal  way.  We 
expect  a detailed  account  of  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity Alumni  of  Fordham  for  publication  in 
our  next  issue.  Vivat  et  Flore  sc  at. 


Rev.  James  A.  Mullen,  ’66,  rector  of  the 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Highbridge, 

and  second  oldest  pastor 

in  point  of  continuous  ser- 
Obituary.  ^ ^ New  York 

archdiocese,  died  on  Sat- 
urday, December  21st,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 
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&n  important  -publication 
& ^>tubj>  in  ftoponsibilitp 

Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Mental  Diseases  in  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine,  has  just  published  a trans- 
lation of  Professor  Grasset’s  book  on  the 
“Semi-Insane  and  the  Semi-Responsible,” 
which  is  likely  to  attract  much  attention.  Pro- 
fessor Grasset  holds  the  chair  of  Clinical  Med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Montpellier,  in 
France,  and  is  generally  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  medical  writers, 
especially  on  the  topics  that  lie  between  sanity 
and  insanity.  Last  year  Professor  Jelliffe,  in 
conjunction  with  Prof.  William  A.  White,  who 
holds  the  chair  of  Mental  Diseases  in  the  Med- 
ical School  of  Georgetown  University,  trans- 
lated Professor  Du  Bois’s  book  on  the  “Psy- 
chic Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders.”  If 
the  two  Jesuit  universities  are  rivals  in  foot- 


ball and  in  baseball,  they  can  evidently  be  col- 
laborators on  this  important  subject  of  the  re- 
lation of  mind  to  body  and  of  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  do  curious  and  sometimes  crim- 
inal acts,  though  the  criminality  may  sometimes 
be  only  material  and  not  moral. 

Comparatively  few  people  know  that  it  has 
been  considered  impossible  to  frame  a defini- 
tion of  insanity  that  will  suit  all  cases  and  yet 
not  include  most  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
This  may  seem  startling  enough,  but  loses  most 
of  its  startling  quality  when  it  is  realized  that 
just  in  the  same  way  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  define  health.  On  the  first  reading  of 
Professor  Grasset’s  book,  the  general  impres- 
sion will  very  likely  be  that  half  the  world  is 
off  and  that  the  other  half  is  not  quite  on. 
More  careful  reading,  however,  will  show  that 
Professor  Grasset  occupies  a rather  conserva- 
tive position.  He  does  not  agree  with  Lom- 
broso  at  all  as  regards  many  phases  of  crimi- 
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nality  as  a manifestation  of  insanity,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  some  people 
who  need  both  punishment  and  treatment. 
They  are  not  entirely  responsible,  but  not  en- 
tirely irresponsible,  and  so  may  need  a prison 
for  a while  and  an  asylum  after,  or  the  oppo- 
site succession,  in  order  to  assure  their  preser- 
vation of  social  order  afterwards.  Clergymen 
and  lawyers  are  almost  sure  to  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  book  of  Professor  Grasset, 
which  has  a special  preface  written  for  the 
American  edition  by  the  author,  and  we  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  alumni. 

There  was  a meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Med- 
icine of  the  University  at  the  house  of  the  Act- 
ing Dean,  Dr.  Walsh,  No.  no  West  Seventy- 
fourth  Street,  on  Monday  evening,  December 
30th.  Thirty-five  members  of  the  faculty  were 
present  and  discussed  certain  questions  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  for  the  new  year  of  the 
Medical  School.  The  question  of  extra-mural 


teachers  to  replace  the  old  preceptors  in  medi- 
cine whose  passing  from  the  realm  of  medical 
education  has  left  a distinct  lacuna  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a corps  of 
auxiliary  professors  and  instructors.  The  plans 
for  the  new  medical  building  were  discussed 
and  exhibited  in  their  present  state.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  publication  as  an  appendix  to  the 
annual  prospectus  of  the  Medical  School  of  all 
articles  published  by  members  of  the  medical 
faculty,  as  well  as  books  and  other  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literature,  was  decided  affirma- 
tively. Certain  questions  of  differences  of 
teaching,  such  as  obtain  especially  in  surgery, 
were  suggested  and  the  place  of  different  opin- 
ions as  presented  in  examination  papers,  as 
well  as  their  value  and  significance,  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  practical  problem  they  involve 
for  examination  marks  decided.  After  a social 
hour  or  two  the  meeting  adjourned  to  be  called 
again  some  time  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 


Hato  ^>djool  i^otcs 


When  Professor  Langdell,  over  twenty-five 
years  ago,  revolutionized  legal  training  by  the 
introduction  of  the  “case  system,’’  nobody 
thought  that  the  method  had  leaped  forth  Min- 
erva-like, faultless  in  every  detail.  Nor  in 
fact  did  it.  While  the  general  principles  un- 
derlying it  are  as  true  and  as  cogent  in  their 
appeal  to-day  as  ever  they  were,  yet  there  have 
been  made  certain  minor  criticisms  of  the  sys- 
tem that  seem  to  be  not  lacking  in  force.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  charge  that  men 
trained  under  this  method  are  for  a year  of 
their  course,  or  even  more,  hindered  and  ham- 
pered by  vague,  hazy,  ill-defined  ideas  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  the  general 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure. 

One  need  not  seek  far  afield  for  the  reason. 
These  things  are  not  known  because  the  case 
system  does  not  teach  them.  Obviously  it  can 
be  retorted  that  “Bouvier”  is  always  on  hand, 
but  the  average  man,  not  animated  by  the  stu- 


dent’s zeal,  is  quite  satisfied  when  he  has  mas- 
tered an  intricate  set  of  facts  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved  without  consulting  authorities 
to  find  out  what  a “bill  of  exceptions”  is,  or  a 
“rule  nisi,”  or  a “nolle  prosequi,”  or  why  the 
court  has  jurisdiction,  or  fifty  other  points  of 
practice  and  procedure  that  may  crop  up. 
Granted  even  that  a student  does  look  them 
up,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  the  professors,  neverthe- 
less a general  knowledge  is  not  gotten  until 
considerable  time  has  elapsed,  and  then  only 
piecemeal  in  an  unsystematized,  unphilosophic- 
al  way. 

To  remedy  this  defect  the  Law  School  has 
resolved  to  institute  for  the  first  year  men  a 
lecture  course  on  elementary  law,  whose  pur- 
pose shall  be  to  give  a clear,  comprehensive, 
philosophical  view  of  the  law  in  its  broad,  gen- 
eral divisions  and  to  examine  as  well  into  the 
constitution  and  practice  of  the  courts.  The 
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course  is  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Warren,  who  will 
henceforth  be  one  of  the  associate  professors, 
and  will  begin  about  the  middle  of  February. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  second  year  class 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  pres- 
ent year : President,  Mr.  Hurley ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  O’Keefe;  Secretary,  Mr.  Timmons; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Dyer. 

Owing  to  the  activity  of  Mr.  Dyer,  second 
year,  a movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  have 
a Law  School  dinner.  Committees  from  the 
different  classes  have  met  and  progress  is  re- 
ported. 


The  winners  of  the  scholarships  have  been 
announced.  In  the  third  year  class  Mr.  Thomas 
Larkin  was  again  successful.  Mr.  Edmund 
Hurley  won  the  honor  in  the  second  year. 

The  third  year  has  completed  its  course  in 
admiralty  and  has  begun  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  William  Brogan  was  elected  President 
of  the  First  Year;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Rafter; 
Secretary,  Mr.  King. 

C.  M.  O’Keefe. 


Hook  Notices 


“The  Sacramental  Life  of  the  Church.”  By 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Otten,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  St.  Louis  University.  Paper. 
30  cents.  Per  dozen,  $2.70.  St.  Louis : B. 
Herder. 

The  author  of  this  little  pamphlet  has  ad- 
mirably accomplished  the  twofold  purpose,  as 
stated  by  him  in  his  preface — “To  set  forth 
in  simple  language  the  teaching  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments  of  the 
New  Law,”  and  “To  bring  within  reach  of  the 
general  reader  the  arguments  upon  which  said 
teaching  is  based.”  The  utility  of  such  a 
work  cannot  be  doubted.  The  average  Catho- 
lic knows,  doubtless,  from  his  catechism  the 
Church’s  doctrine  on  the  Sacraments.  But  few 
are  familiar  with  the  arguments  by  which  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  is  established,  and  fewer 
still  are  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  diffi- 
culties brought  by  our  adversaries  against  the 
Church’s  Sacramental  system.  And  in  our 
country  such  a defect  is  especially  dangerous. 
America  has  been  aptly  called  “the  stamping- 
ground  of  the  sects.”  Freedom  of  worship 
has  opened  the  way  for  countless  sects,  differ- 
ing widely  from  one  another,  but  united  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
effect  of  such  an  environment  cannot  fail  to 
be  most  pernicious  to  the  faith  of  a Catholic, 
unless  he  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
his  holy  religion  and  well  armed  to  repel  the 
attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  it. 

Arms  a-plenty,  offensive  and  defensive,  he 
will  find  in  this  little  book.  The  keen  logical  mind 


of  the  author  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
Catholic  philosophy  and  theology  fit  him  well 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  that  task 
he  has  fulfilled  admirably.  His  reasoning  is 
clear  and  convincing,  and,  stripped  as  it  is  of 
all  technical  forms  and  phrases  that  might 
trouble  the  uninitiated,  it  is  not  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  even  the  untrained  mind. 
Our  Catholic  literature  has  long  been  in  want 
of  such  a book.  The  want  is  now  supplied. 

The  New  Testament.  New  York:  The  C.  Wil- 
dermann  Co.,  17  Barclay  Street. 

This  little  volume  is  one  that  should  need  no 
recommendation  to  the  devout  Christian.  Its 
subject  matter,  the  words  and  deeds  of  Eter- 
nal Wisdom,  should  be  of  interest  to  all,  and 
such  an  edition  as  the  present  should  help  very 
materially  towards  the  realization  of  the  wish 
so  frequently  expressed  by  our  late  Holy 
Father,  Leo  XIII.,  that  the  faithful  should 
read  frequently  and  with  devout  attention  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  the 
Douay  version,  and  to  it  are  appended  the  an- 
notations of  Bishop  Challoner.  Its  handy  size 
and  clear  type  make  it  a most  convenient  vol- 
ume for  priest  and  layman  alike,  while  the 
modest  price,  ranging  from  eighteen  cents  to 
two  dallars,  according  to  the  style  of  binding, 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Two 
excellent  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  and  a newlv 
arranged  table  of  references  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 
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dSuae  g>ursum  ^>unt 


W THAT  sights  and  sounds  triumphant  greet 

YY  The  narrow,  shallow,  vacant  mind, 

That  sees  but  what  its  dull  eyes  meet. 

Nor  seeks  the  primal  truth  behind  I 

For  what  have  all  the  brightest  lights, 

This  earth  has  ever  seen  and  lost, 

Their  wisdom  flashed  to  dizzy  heights 

Of  reason?  Yea,  and  at  what  cost? 

How  eagerly  it  hears  the  voice 

That  marks  where  Progress  has  her  home! 

How  loudly  in  the  din  rejoice 

From  deepest  mine  to  tow’ring  dome! 

The  great  big  world  around  them  spreads, 

They  can  but  ponder  and  admire: 

To  trace  its  interwoven  threads, 

Is  all  their  wisdom  dares  desire. 

It  sees  the  signs  of  human  might 

Above,  below,  on  sea  and  land; 

But  fails  to  reach  that  topmost  height 

Where  man  undaunted  cannot  stand. 

They  watch  and  touch  and  oft  compare 

To  find  the  cause  and  reason  why. 

Like  children,  yet  with  far  more  care, 

Their  childish  instinct  bids  them  pry. 

Full  satisfied  it  contemplates 

The  magic  of  the  pseudo-wise. 

And  loudly  boasting  idly  prates 

Of  knowledge  of  the  starry  skies. 

For  children  are  we  all;  and  life 

A moment  in  eternity. 

The  world  a scene  of  petty  strife, 

One  universal  nursery. 

And  yet,  self-centred  as  the  fly 

That  calmly  preens  its  cherished  wings, 

Such  superficial  minds  pass  by 

The  greater  for  the  lesser  things. 

But  still  who  knows  an  infant’s  thoughts, 

The  visionary  sky  he  sees? 

Our  dawn  of  earthly  knowledge  courts 

The  death  of  Heaven’s  memories. 

And  so  in  God’s  far-reaching  sight, 

The  wisest  words  of  wisest  men 
Are  but  an  infant's  cry  for  light 
When  angel  faces  leave  his  ken. 

F.  P.  SCHIAVONE. 


&n  ©ninbiteti  (guest 


A FEW  weeks  ago,  looking  forward  to  a 
quiet  evening  after  dinner,  I took  a 
book  and  retired  to  my  den.  The  room 
was  pleasant  and  the  story  lively,  but  I had 
hardly  finished  a chapter  when  a knock  came 
to  my  door.  It  was  from  the  servant,  who  had 
a telegram  for  me  marked  “Answer  paid.” 
Hastily  I tore  open  the  envelope  and  scanned 
the  message.  It  was  from  Jack  Pearson  and 
requested  my  company  for  three  or  four  days 
at  his  new  country  house.  Some  time  of  the 
Christmas  vacation  still  remained,  and  as  I 
had  no  other  engagement,  I decided  to  accept 
his  invitation.  The  message  mentioned  a train 
at  ii  :30  P.  M.  from  the  Grand  Central,  where 
he  would  meet  me.  I scribbled  an  affirmative 
answer  and  handed  it  to  the  servant. 

There  were  about  three  hours  in  which  to 
get  ready,  and  so  I began  cramming  different 
articles  of  apparel  into  my  suit  case.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  terminal  it  was  beginning  to 
swarm  with  the  motley,  yet  fashionable,  the- 
atre crowd.  There  were  two  1 1 130  trains  from 
the  station,  one  a “limited”  express,  while  the 
other  stopped  at  every  milk  shed  along  the  line. 
Having  little  else  to  do,  I watched  the  crowd 
and  the  train  boards,  or  listened  to  the  rolling 
voice  of  the  announcer.  It  was  after  eleven 
now,  in  fact,  almost  half  past.  I had  begun 
to  wonder  if  there  had  been  some  mistake  in 
the  message,  some  confusing  of  names,  crossed 
wires,  etc.,  when  I was  brought  to  myself  with 
a start.  Next  I was  running  through  the  front 
doors,  and  just  as  we — I and  the  fellow  who 
had  aroused  me — slipped  through  the  gate,  it 
clanged  after  us.  The  guards  were  swinging 
their  lights,  and  the  train  was  just  starting  as 


we  stepped  aboard.  We  had  dropped  into  con- 
venient seats  when  the  porter’s  head  appeared 
at  the  door.  “This  the  ‘limited’?’’  said  Jack 
“Yes,  sah,”  was  the  Doric  reply. 

When  we  got  our  breath  again  Jack’s  first 
question  was,  “How  do  you  feel?”  “Just  a 
trifle  puffed,”  I replied,  “but,  I say,  this  is  a 
limited,  and  how  far  are  we  going  anyway?’’ 
“Well,  your  ‘limited’  goes  to  Buffalo,”  he  said; 
“but  we  drop  off  at  Poughkeepsie.” 

We  then  fell  to  discussing  past,  present,  and 
future  events,  and  it  is  with  the  future  that  this 
story  is  mainly  concerned.  Jack’s  father  had 
purchased  a country  home  near  Hyde  Park,  a 
suburb  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  was  going  to  give 
a reception  and  house  warming.  Being  an  old 
friend  of  Jack’s,  I had  been  among  the  invited, 
but  somehow  or  other  my  invitation  had  been 
mislaid.  Finding  this  out  rather  late,  a dispatch 
had  been  resorted  to,  and  here  I was  hastening 
on  my  way. 

A good  night’s  sleep  after  our  journey  had 
put  both  of  us  in  excellent  spirits.  As  we  were 
talking  the  next  morning  I viewed  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  from  the  front  porch.  The 
house  itself  was  a long  two-story  villa,  finished 
in  natural-color  shingles.  A lawn  lay  in  front, 
crossed  by  a curving  driveway,  and  surrounded 
by  fine  trees.  To  one  side  was  a space  reserved 
for  tennis,  croquet,  and  other  outdoor  games. 
The  air  was  rather  chilly,  and  we  reentered 
the  house,  which  was  beautifully  furnished,  the 
hall,  library,  and  dining-room  being  arranged 
in  old  English  oak  style.  All  the  other  rooms 
were  attractively  fitted  up,  the  upper  ones  espe- 
cially showing  the  individual  tastes  of  the  occu- 
pants. We  had  the  dwelling  to  ourselves,  ex- 
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cept  for  the  servants,  who  were  busy  with 
preparations  for  the  evening,  so  we  finally 
withdrew  to  the  billiard-room,  where  we  spent 
the  rest  of  the  morning. 

Jack’s  father,  mother,  and  sister  came  up 
on  the  early  afternoon  train,  and  as  all  matters 
had  been  attended  to  beforehand,  there  was 
very  little  for  them  to  do,  except  to  rest  after 
their  journey.  It  happened  that  about  three 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  sitting  in  the  music 
room  going  over  some  of  the  popular  pieces. 
Miss  Pearson  played  the  piano  and  occasion- 
ally her  brother  accompanied  with  his  violin. 
Mrs.  Pearson  had  retired  to  her  room,  and 
Mr.  Pearson  was  in  the  library  looking  over 
his  mail.  In  the  pauses  between  the  music  I 
thought  that  I heard  a humming  or  buzzing 
noise.  Soon  after  I saw  Jack  stand  still  as  if 
listening  to  something.  The  noise  seemed  to 
cease,  but  soon  began  again,  and  again  the  vio- 
linist paused.  He  looked  around  and  noticed 
me  looking  at  him.  A quizzical  expression 
passed  across  his  face.  “That  you  humming?” 
he  asked.  I shook  my  head  and  answered  no. 
So  the  music  was  resumed,  for  we  thought 
that  perhaps  the  noises  had  been  caused  by 
our  imagination.  But  during  a moment’s 
silence  we  again  heard  it,  this  time  louder  than 
before.  “What  is  that  noise?”  asked  the  pian- 
ist half  turning  on  her  stool.  “That’s  what  I’d 
like  to  know,’’  I answered.  The  sound  now 
seemed  to  be  in  the  parlor,  then  it  changed  to 
the  back  part  of  the  hall.  “Sounds  as  if  those 
’phone  wires  were  crossed  or  grounded,  or 
something,”  ventured  Miss  Marion.  “Well, 
let’s  see,”  suggested  her  brother,  and  he  went 
to  the  ’phone.  But  there  was  no  noise  from  it 
at  all,  for  none  of  us  could  hear  the  slightest 
sound.  We  passed  back  through  the  hall, 
where  the  hum  and  buzz  was  still  the  same. 
“Jack,”  said  a voice  from  the  library ; “do  you 
hear  that  noise,  son  ?”  “Yes,  sir,  but  we  can’t 
make  out  what  it  is.”  “ ’Phone?”  queried  his 
father.  “Just  looked ; don’t  think  so ; no  noise 
there,  sir.”  “Well,  better  call  up  central  and 


see  if  the  wire  is  all  right.”  The  “hello  desk” 
referred  him  to  the  wire  chief.  Jack  ex- 
plained and  the  wire  chief  tested  the  line  from 
his  office.  Everything  was  O.K.  there,  but  still 
the  buzz  continued.  Central  could  hear  the 
noise  and  offered  to  send  up  a man  immedi- 
ately. The  employee  was  a little  astonished 
when  he  heard  the  hum  and  buzz,  which  was 
continually  increasing. 

“Place  sounds  like  a young  boiler  room,”  he 
remarked  with  an  apologetic  grin.  Jack  nod- 
ded and  frowned  at  the  perplexing  ’phone.  All 
sorts  of  tests  were  gone  through,  every  part  of 
the  instrument  as  well  as  the  call  bells  were 
examined,  but  still  the  hum  and  buzz  kept  up 
and  constantly  grew  louder.  The  electrician 
admitted  that  he  was  baffled,  and  he  certainly 
looked  it.  The  ’phone  was  apparently  in  per- 
fect condition,  yet  the  hum  still  kept  up.  The 
lineman  picked  up  his  tools  and  started  back 
to  the  office. 

Half  an  hour  later  one  of  the  company’s  of- 
ficials came  out  to  apologize  for  the  annoyance 
and  to  make  another  investigation.  Further 
testing  was  gone  through,  this  time  with  some 
official  flourishes,  but  still  the  “O.K.”  came  back 
every  time.  They  even  shut  the  current  off  al- 
together, but  the  buzz  and  humming  continued 
and  grew  louder  and  more  annoying.  My  hosts 
were  beginning  to  feel  greatly  vexed.  Jack’s 
father  was  worked  up,  his  mother  nervous,  his 
sister  indignant  and  uneasy,  while  as  for  Jack 
he  had  all  their  moods  combined. 

We  took  lunch  early  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  evening.  During  the  meal  the  noise  seemed 
to  lessen ; in  fact,  it  died  down  almost  entirely. 
As  the  hour  of  eight  approached  the  guests  be- 
gan to  arrive.  The  “station  wagon”  and  the 
auto  had  made  a number  of  trips  and  the  re- 
ception-room and  the  parlors  each  contained 
some  of  the  company.  In  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation many  of  the  guests  did  not  notice 
the  other  buzz  and  hum,  yet  it  was  there,  and 
only  too  apparent  to  the  host  and  myself.  One 
thing  I noticed  was  that  each  time  the  front 
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door  opened  the  noise  increased  perceptibly. 
I nodded  to  the  butler,  who  was  answering  the 
door,  to  leave  it  open  a few  inches,  and  as  the 
next  party  of  guests  arrived  James  swung  open 
the  door.  I was  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
some  tapestries  as  they  passed  by  to  the  rear 
of  the  hall,  and  I strained  every  faculty  to 
catch  the  slightest  change  in  the  hum,  but  as 
the  door  swung  back  on  its  well-oiled  hinges 
there  was  no  variation  in  the  sound.  Had  I 
found  a clue  or  were  my  senses  playing  tricks 
on  me?  Moments  seemed  to  fly,  but  I don’t 
suppose  ten  seconds  could  have  elapsed  when 
the  noise  increased.  Disgusted  at  my  failure, 
I turned  away  and  strolled  to  another  part  of 
the  house.  I tried  to  be  agreeable  and  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  evening  had 
been  spoiled,  but  I remember  one  moment 
when  I was  forced  to  smile.  There  was  not 
anything  so  very  funny  in  the  happening,  but 
I suppose  it  was  the  sudden  reaction  from  the 
depression  which  I had  been  feeling  all  even- 
ing, or  it  may  have  been  that  feeling  which 
comes  when  one  finds  that  he  is  not  alone  in 
his  misery.  There  was  a certain  maiden  pres- 
ent that  evening  by  the  name  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Spiteall.  She  had  been  to  Europe  and  had  re- 
ceived lessons  in  vocal  culture  from  many 
skilled  professors  whose  names  were  so  hard 
to  pronounce  that  few  cared  to  mention  them 
frequently.  Now  this  Miss  Spiteall’s  singing 
was — but  to  get  back  to  the  story.  As  she  be 
gan  to  sing,  something  else  began  to  sing,  too. 
She  kept  it  up  for  fifteen  minutes,  getting 
caught  on  sharps,  tangled  on  flats,  and  making 
all  sorts  of  unearthly  noises  where  the  rests 
were  supposed  to  come  in.  I have  said  that  the 
noise  was  a buzzing  hum.  So  it  had  been,  but 
when  it  heard  those  other  noises  it  seemed  to 
take  courage,  for  it  fairly  howled  and  ham- 
mered through  every  beam  in  the  villa.  Then 
Miss  Spiteall  stopped,  and  the  unknown  agent 
of  noise  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and  he  or  it, 
or  whatever  it  was,  also  quieted  down  and 


just  kept  up  the  regular  business-like  hum.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  passed  quite  pleasantly 
until  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  guests 
had  arrived.  Just  at  this  time  a peculiar  thing 
occurred.  All  the  lights  went  out,  and  with 
their  extinction  the  noise  also  ceased.  After 
about  thirty  seconds  the  lights  again  came  on, 
but  so  too  did  the  hum  recommence.  This  lit- 
tle incident  furnished  me  with  a sort  of  a clue, 
for  the  pause  in  the  noise  and  the  extinction  of 
the  lights  had  happened  simultaneously.  Were 
they  not  connected  ? But  one  failure  had  made 
me  cautious,  and  I did  not  feel  like  advancing 
any  more  foolish  theories  without  some  good 
backing.  So  we  all  retired  and  somehow  got 
to  sleep. 

Next  morning  when  I awoke  my  watch  read 
the  hour  of  six.  I got  up,  dressed  and  opened 
my  door.  Down  in  the  lower  hall  I could  hear 
a buzz,  and  was  just  concluding  that  the  noise 
had  become  an  essential  part  of  the  house  when 
the  electric  light  affair  of  the  previous  evening 
occurred  to  me.  As  I had  on  tennis  shoes  and 
was  able  to  reach  the  lower  floor  without  dis- 
turbing anybody,  I went  to  the  telephone  and 
called  up  the  electric  light  office.  At  last  I got 
in  communication  with  the  lighting  company’s 
office,  and  asked  them  to  shut  off  the  current 
for  a while.  I explained ; they  argued.  Finally 
we  compromised.  The  current  would  be  off 
from  7:45  to  8:00.  Jack  sauntered  into  the 
library  yawning.  “Sleepy  as  the  mischief,  and 
still  I can’t  sleep,”  he  remarked.  “Same  symp- 
toms here,  old  man,”  I answered,  and  then  told 
him  what  I thought  about  the  “hum”  bug. 

At  a quarter  to  eight  we  were  both  in  the 
hall,  waiting  to  see  what  result  would  obtain 
when  the  current  was  switched  off.  About 
thirteen  minutes  to  the  hour  the  light  which 
we  had  lit  in  the  hall  as  a test  dimmed  and 
went  out.  The  current  was  evidently  off,  and 
the  noise  stopped  too.  There  was  no  hum  and 
no  light  until  two  minutes  after  eight.  Then 
the  bulb  glowed  up  again,  and  the  noise  started 
off  afresh.  When  Mr.  Pearson  heard  of  the 
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experiment  he  communicated  with  the  elec- 
trical officials,  who  promised  to  attend  to  the 
affair,  but  as  we  left  on  the  afternoon  train  no 
further  developments  had  been  obtained. 

A week  after  my  return  to  the  city  I re- 
ceived a communication  from  Jack  which  ex- 
plained the  trouble.  He  told  me  that  there 
had  been  an  old  feud  between  the  builder  of 
the  house  and  the  light  company.  The  builder 
was  a sharp,  shrewd  man  and  had  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  company  in  many  deals.  Recently 
they  had  taken  an  affair  to  court,  and  the  build- 
er had  won  the  case.  One  of  the  company’s 
men  who  had  been  in  the  affair  had  tried  to 
“get  square.”  The  builder,  fearing  this,  had 
sold  the  house,  which  he  had  intended  for  his 
own  residence.  The  noise  was  the  result  of 
the  “getting  square”  and  had  been  located  and 
stopped  in  the  following  way.  An  electrician 
sent  up  by  the  company  had  found  an  extra 
wire  among  those  which  supplied  light  to  the 
house,  and  this  he  traced  to  where  it  was  at- 
tached to  two  or  more  watch-case  telephone  re- 
ceivers— small  instruments  with  a convex 
metal  back  and  a ring  on  top,  whereby  to  hang 
them  up,  and  a cap  similar  to  those  on  ordinary 
telephone  receivers.  These  instruments,  which 
are  used  by  telephone  inspectors  and  line  men, 
were  connected  up  in  series.  The  wire  from 
the  last  of  the  receivers  was  grounded  on  the 
water  pipes.  The  instruments  which  were 
found  were  enclosed  in  wooden  boxes  to  muffle 
the  sound  caused  by  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the 
diaphragm  under  the  influence  of  the  high  cur- 
rent which  was  flowing  through  the  magnet 
coils. 

The  extra  wire  when  traced  out  was  found 
to  lead  to  a trolley  line  which  had  its  tracks  a 
short  distance  from  the  villa.  A “feeder”  for 
the  trolley  wires  had  been  tapped  and  connect- 
ed to  the  wire  leading  to  the  house,  the  current 


being  completed  through  the  water  pipes  into 
the  ground  and  then  to  the  negative  current  in 
the  trolley  tracks. 

The  electric  company’s  man  probably  had 
very  little  trouble  in  bringing  in  this  extra 
wire,  for  the  builder  no  doubt,  if  he  noticed 
it,  supposed  it  to  be  one  which  was  required 
for  installing  the  lights.  Thus,  with  a power- 
ful and  secret  current  at  his  command,  the 
light  man  had  easily  perfected  his  scheme. 
First,  by  using  a resistance  coil  of  about  two 
thousand  ohms  he  had  safeguarded  his  receiv- 
ers from  burning  out.  Then  the  boxes  in  which 
they  were  enclosed  served  to  deaden  the  buzz 
caused  by  the  high  current,  and  also  by  dis- 
tributing the  sound  over  a greater  area  to  ren- 
der detection  more  difficult. 

In  their  well-laid  schemes  the  selection  of 
the  trolley  current  had  been  no  small  factor ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  the  means  of 
causing  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
buzzing.  For  when  a car  was  ascending  the 
hill  from  the  village  it  used  considerable  cur- 
rent, thus  increasing  the  “load”  on  the  supply 
station  and  causing  a decrease  in  sound.  Then 
when  a car  was  going  down  the  hill  and  little 
or  no  current  was  being  used,  the  “load”  was 
decreased  with  the  resulting  increase  in  sound. 
The  cars  while  running  on  level  ground  used 
only  the  normal  current  and  caused  the  sound 
to  remain  at  a medium  vibration.  When  a car 
stopped  the  buzz  was  quite  loud  for  a few  mo- 
ments. 

We  also  learned  that  about  the  time  of  the 
rendering  of  Miss  Spiteall’s  selection  a fuse  on 
one  of  the  cars  had  “blown  out.”  It  took  the 
conductor  fifteen  minutes  to  get  another,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  unused  current  was  on  full 
in  the  instruments  in  the  villa. 

W.  E.  McDonnell. 


!ln  ©pen  letter 


We  are  always  pleased  to  print  “Open  Let- 
ters” that  are  of  the  type  of  the  following,  and 
we  hope  that  the  present  letter  will  receive  due 
consideration,  especially  from  the  editors  of 
the  past  years : 

no  West  74th  St.,  New  York  City, 
January  15th,  1907. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Fordham  Monthly, 
Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sirs:  As  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Editors  during  the  first  year  of  the  Monthly's 
existence,  I may  be  permitted  to  make  a sug- 
gestion as  to  the  form  which  it  may  take  in 
entering  upon  its  twenty-sixth  year.  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  you  reduce  the  size  of  the  page 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  magazine,  and  that  you 
print  in  a single  column  with  your  present  type, 


putting  about  450  words  to  the  page.  At  the 
present  time  you  print  about  720  words  to  the 
page.  This  will  add  something  more  than  one- 
half  to  your  present  number  of  pages,  for  as 
you  now  publish  about  forty-five  pages,  you 
will  then  have  between  seventy  and  eighty. 
An  eighty-page  magazine  with  your  advertise- 
ments would  make  a very  respectable  size.  Be- 
sides your  present  form  is  unhandy. 

I would  respectfully  submit  this  not  only  to 
the  present  Board  of  Editors,  but  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Editors-in-Chief  and  to  the  Man- 
aging Editors.  You  understand  my  reason.  I 
want  something  more  university  like.  This  re- 
calls the  college  paper  type  to  me. 

With  best  wishes 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  J.  Walsh. 


®f )t  Outcast 


HE  was  dead  now,  and  no  one  cared  ex- 
cept perhaps  his  only  pal  Jim  Wilson, 
the  jovial  miner  and  the  best  known 
and  the  best  liked  man  in  all  the  little  mining 
town. 

Jack  Martin  had  strolled  into  that  rough 
town  about  six  months  before.  He  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  “Smiling  Jim,’’  as  Wil- 
son was  called,  who  seemed  to  take  a liking  to 
the  unknown  man  and  employed  him  to  work 
his  claim.  The  newcomer  had  worked  Jim’s 
claim  from  that  time  until  a week  before  his 
end,  when  he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia, 
that  sickness  which  means  certain  death  in 
such  a desolate  place  because  of  the  want  of 
proper  care  and  nursing. 

No  one  knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he 
came,  and  no  one  deemed  it  his  business.  No 
one  knew  who  had  first  nicknamed  him 
“Gloomy  Jack,”  or  who  first  called  him  “The 
Dead  Man,”  but  both  names  were  appropriate, 
the  one  in  life,  the  other  now  in  death. 

Smiling  Jim  was  the  only  one  who  could 
ever  talk  to  him,  so  retiring  was  he.  He  never 
drank  nor  gambled,  and  although  Jim’s  claim 
was  only  a mile  from  the  town,  and  Jim  went 
to  town  every  night,  he  never  brought  his  part- 
ner with  him.  Still,  it  seemed  as  if  Jim  liked 
his  gloomy  companion,  and  when  he  fell  sick 
Jim  left  his  work  and  even  his  pleasure  at  the 
town  of  evenings  to  nurse  him  as  best  he 
could. 

On  the  day  he  died  Jack  called  Jim  to  his 
bedside  and  said : “Jim,  you’re  the  only  friend 
I have  in  the  world,  and  now  that  I am  going 
I want  to  tell  you  my  life’s  story  and  why  it  is 
I am  here.  My  true  name  is  not  Martin,  it’s — 


well,  never  mind  what  it  is,  it  doesn’t  matter 
much  now.  I come  from  a rich  family  and 
had  two  brothers,  twins,  who,  although  they 
were  younger  than  I,  always  received  more  at- 
tention. I never  noticed  this  partiality,  but  in- 
stead of  being  jealous  of  them,  I loved  them, 
especially  Harold.  We  three  seemed  to  get 
along  well  enough,  and  always  kept  together 
until  they  were  sent  to  college  and  I to  work. 
They  both  graduated  together,  Ed  first  in  the 
class  and  Hal  second. 

“After  they  had  been  home  a short  time,  I 
noticed  that  Hal  acted  jealously  toward  Ed, 
and  although  I tried  to  find  out  what  the  rea- 
son was  and  to  bring  them  to  closer  friendship, 
I failed.  Somehow — I suppose  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  my  greater  love  for  Hal  than  for  Ed 
— I thought  Hal’s  jealousy  was  in  some  man- 
ner justified  and  so  I favored  him  rather  than 
his  brother. 

“One  evening,  about  a year  after  their  grad- 
uation from  college,  during  which  time  I con- 
tinued to  work  and  they  never  did  anything 
but  seek  pleasure,  we  three  were  in  the  li- 
brary of  our  father’s  house,  when  a slight  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  Hal  and  Ed  arose, 
and  the  discussion  gradually  became  more  and 
more  excited,  until  they  came  to  blows.  I sep- 
arated them,  and  then  Hal,  suddenly  reaching 
into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  the  deadly  weapon 
and  shot  Ed,  his  twin  brother,  dead  on  the 
spot. 

“At  first  I was  dazed,  then,  realizing  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  and  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences sure  to  follow,  I besought  Hal,  who 
was  standing  a little  apart  from  his  dead 
brother,  to  flee.  I offered  him  all  my  savings, 
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yes,  every  penny  I had  saved  in  my  six  years 
of  hard  labor  while  they  both  were  enjoying 
themselves.  I offered  them  to  him  and  be  took 
them.  I begged  him  to  leave  the  country.  He 
said  he  would.  Then  he  went  out. 

“I  called  my  father  and  told  him  of  the  trag- 
edy. He,  needless  to  say,  was  almost  driven 
mad  and  declared  again  and  again  that  Hal 
should  suffer  for  his  crime.  While  I was  try- 
ing to  convince  him  of  the  pain  and  disgrace  of 
bringing  the  fratricide  to  justice  and  urging 
him  to  let  the  matter  rest,  there  came  a ring 
from  the  door  bell.  A moment  later  the  door 
of  the  room  burst  open  and  Hal  walked  in, 
accompanied  by  the  sheriff.  To  say  that  I 
was  astounded  would  be  putting  it  mildly ; but 
when  Hal  walked  coolly  and  deliberately  over 
to  me,  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  sheriff  said : ‘Here  is  the  murderer 
of  that  man;  you  had  better  be  careful  of  him, 
he’s  desperate,’  I thought  that  he  had  gone 
crazy.  Dazed,  I looked  at  him  and  cried, 
‘Surely,  Hal,  you  don’t,  you  can’t  mean  this!’ 
Scornfully  he  answered,  ‘I  certainly  do,  you 
murderer.’  At  this  I believe  I lost  my  mind. 

“The  next  thing  I remember  is  that  one 
night  I found  myself  in  a burning  room ; even 
the  bed  I was  lying  on  was  on  fire.  Jumping 
up,  I rushed  out  into  a long  hall ; I ran  along 
this  to  the  end  where  a door  let  me  out  into 
the  night.  Outside,  with  great  noise  and 


shouting,  the  fire  company  was  fighting  the  fire 
with  about  as  much  success  as  country  fire 
companies  generally  have. 

“My  first  impression  was  that  the  place  was 
a prison,  for  it  was  a long,  one-story,  gray- 
stone  building  with  iron  bars  on  the  windows. 
In  reply  to  my  question,  I found  that  the  place 
was  a lunatic  asylum.  On  further  inquiry  I 
learned  that  about  five  years  had  passed  since 
the  time  of  my  brother’s  murder. 

“I  made  good  my  escape,  and  after  much 
wandering  and  hard  work  arrived  here;  I re- 
mained here  because  this  place  is  far  apart 
from  civilization  and  from  my  former  home, 
and  because  here  in  solitude  I could  in  time 
learn  to  forgive  and  to  forget.” 

When  “Smiling  Jim,”  no  longer  smiling,  told 
that  story  to  his  fellow  miners  the  next  day 
you  may  be  sure  that  Jack’s  body  was  not 
buried  without  all  the  honor  and  respect  which 
those  coarse  and  uncouth  but  big-hearted  men 
could  bestow  on  it.  At  the  grave  it  was  no- 
ticed that  many  of  those  hardy  miners  turned 
away  when  the  body  was  laid  to  rest,  lest  some 
of  their  companions  should  discover  the  salty 
tears  that  stole  slowly  down  their  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  no 
revelling  nor  gambling  in  town  that  night  nor 
for  two  or  three  nights  after. 

Joseph  A.  McCaffrey. 


®fje  Victor  ies:  of  $eace 


List  to  the  voice  of  Mars,  the  measured  tread 

That  echoes  through  the  avenues  of  time; 

Adown  the  ages  march  the  honored  dead, 

Waked  by  the  magic  of  the  Muse’s  rhyme. 

Here  armored  knights  the  deadly  foe  await ; 

Here  heroes  die  and  glory  has  its  birth; 

And  tongues  with  conscious  poverty  relate 

The  deeds  of  those  who  strewed  the  blood-stained  earth. 

’Tis  ever  thus  that  Fame’s  immortal  rays 

Illume  the  past,  and  to  our  vision  bring 
The  gallant  brave,  who  strove  in  martial  days 

To  save  their  country  and  to  serve  their  king, 

And  thus  it  was  e’er  since  this  world  began, 

And  so  ’twill  be  until  the  final  day: 

The  monarch  thinks  his  duty  is — to  will, 

The  subject  thinks  his  duty — to  obey. 

But  when  those  mighty  arms  are  stilled  by  Death 
That  glistening  steel  or  jeweled  sceptre  bore, 

Then  men  shall  know  that  prayer — a single  breath — 

More  potent  is  than  clash  of  raging  war. 


Q.  C.  T)cnenny. 


SHlumnt  ©inner 


THE  Fordham  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation gave  its  annual  dinner  at  Del- 
monico’s  in  the  City  of  New  York  on 
January  22d,  1908.  A well-known  New  York 
judge,  who  never  attended  our  university,  once 
said  that  he  always  accepted  invitations  to 
Fordham  Alumni  dinners,  because  their  gayety 
made  him  feel  young  again.  All  who  were  at 
the  last  banquet  of  the  association  must  have 
shared  the  judge’s  experience.  The  alumni  on 
their  arrival  at  Delmonico’s  threw  off  care  with 
their  overcoats.  They  felt  that  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  Alma  Mater,  who,  with  the 
partiality  of  a mother,  would 

“Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind  ; 

Be  to  their  faults  a little  blind.” 
Remembering  the  old  motto,  “Age  quod  agis,” 
which  they  wrote  in  their  copybooks  at  Ford- 
ham, they  forgot  the  intervening  years  and  for 
a few  hours  became  imbued  with  the  boyish 
spirit  of  other  days. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present  at  the 
dinner:  Dr.  John  Aspell,  President  of  the 
Fordham  University  Alumni  Association ; Rev. 
Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  President  of  Fordham 
University;  Hon.  Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of  the 
Fordham  Law  School;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
Dean  of  the  Fordham  Medical  School;  Hon. 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick  and  Hon. 
John  J.  Brady,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Maguire,  President  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College  Alumni  Association; 
Dr.  John  J.  Quigley,  President  of  Manhattan 
College  Alumni  Association;  Rev.  John  I.  J. 
Smith,  President  of  St.  John’s  College  Alumni 
Association  of  Brooklyn;  Hon.  John  Whalen, 


Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  Louis  G.  Benziger,  Dr.  James 
N.  Butler,  I.  B.  Brennan,  John  Bister,  Loring 
M.  Black,  Jr.,  Rev.  Louis  P.  Bossard,  John  J. 
Barry,  John  E.  Claffy,  B.  F.  Cecire,  Pierre  G. 
Carroll,  Ralph  Delli  Paoli,  J.  Doescher,  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Donlon,  Rev.  John  H.  Dooley, 
Francis  D.  Dowley,  John  P.  Dunn,  Dr.  T.  Jo- 
seph Dunn,  Thomas  A.  Daly,  William  A.  Fer- 
guson, W.  J.  Fallon,  Frank  J.  Fahey,  John  J. 
Hearn,  George  B.  Hayes,  John  Hinchliffe, 
John  J.  Hart,  Rev.  Edward  M.  Hayes,  John 

F.  Harrington,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Howley,  Thomas 
W.  Hynes,  Edmund  Hurley,  Rev.  M.  J.  Henry, 
Ellsworth  J.  Healy,  Charles  A.  S.  Hatfield, 
Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  James  E.  Keane,  Rev. 
T.  J.  Kenna,  John  E.  Kelley,  M.  J.  Lawley, 
Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  Daniel  Manning,  T.  J. 
M.  Murray,  James  A.  Maguire,  Albert  E.  Mer- 
rall,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Rev.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Gurk,  William  H.  McCormick,  James  A.  Mc- 
Cafferty,  Dr.  Robert  F.  McDonald,  Edward  J. 
McGoldrick,  P.  L.  McKallogatt,  John  J.  Mc- 
Bride, J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  George  Mc- 
Nally, Charles  F.  Newman,  Frank  V.  S. 
Oliver,  Frank  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Francis 
O’Neill,  John  L.  O’Hara,  Louis  V.  O’Dono- 
hue, Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  Dominic  L.  O’Reilly, 
M.  J.  O’Sullivan,  E.  J.  O’Brien,  John  P. 
O’Brien,  Frank  K.  Quin,  Leslie  R.  Reis,  Rev. 
John  B.  Reilly,  Ignatius  Radley,  Jr.,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph J.  Sinnott,  Charles  W.  Sinnott,  Frank 

G.  Smith,  Henry  J.  Smith,  Joseph  B.  Smith, 
M.  J.  Sweeney,  Henry  L.  Scheuerman,  John 
D.  Sullivan,  Robert  A.  Sasseen,  William  J. 
Spain,  Peter  J.  Tracy,  Benjamin  Treacy,  John 
F.  Timmons,  Jere  F.  Twomey,  O.  S.  M.  Tier- 
ney, William  L.  Tierney. 


Dr.  John  Aspell 

President 

Fordham  University  Alumni 
Association 
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His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley, 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  the  University’s  dis- 
tinguished son,  expressed  to  the  committee 
which  called  upon  him  to  invite  him  to  the  din- 
ner the  pleasure  he  felt  in  accepting  their  invi- 
tation. He  was  subsequently  compelled  to  send 
word  to  the  committee  that  pressure  of  dio- 
cesan business  would  render  him  unable  to  be 
present.  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  Y.G., 
Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  and  Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  after  accepting  invitations,  were  un- 
avoidably absent. 

Before  the  dinner  a reunion  of  the  alumni 
took  place  which  it  was  a joy  to  witness.  There 
was  much  handshaking  and  loud  expressions 
of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  familiar  faces.  El- 
derly gentlemen  inclined  to  baldness,  youthful 
gentlemen  with  downy  moustaches,  tall  gentle- 
men of  senatorial  aspect,  short  gentlemen  of 
portly  mien,  legal  gentlemen  with  keen  eyes, 
medical  gentlemen  with  soft  voices,  clerical 
gentlemen  of  grave  demeanor,  and  facetious 
gentlemen  full  of  jokes  not  only  called  each 
other  by  their  first  names,  but  applied  to  each 
other  opprobrious  nicknames  which  were  re- 
ceived with  manifestations  of  great  delight. 
Graybeards  boldly  talked  of  college  pranks  in 
the  early  seventies.  Discreet  members  of  re- 
cent graduating  classes  discussed  the  changes  in 
the  buildings  of  the  university.  Professors 
who  taught  in  olden  days  were  not  forgotten. 
The  names  of  many  famous  Jesuits  were  men- 
tioned. Their  piety,  their  learning  and  their 
benevolence  were  all  recalled.  The  name  of 
Rev.  P.  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  was  frequently  men- 
tioned with  affectionate  regard.  As  the  oldest 
professor  living  at  the  University,  he  is  known 
wherever  Fordham  men  are  scattered  from 
Maine  to  the  Philippines. 

When  the  doors  of  the  banquet  hall  were 
opened  its  crimson  walls  were  found  to  be 
adorned  with  the  national  and  University  col- 
ors. On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a long  guest 
table.  The  remaining  space  was  occupied  by 
small  tables  for  the  alumni.  All  of  the  tables 


were  lighted  by  shaded  candelabra  and  with 
glistening  glass  and  snowy  linen  presented  an 
attractive  appearance.  Music  was  furnished 
by  an  orchestra.  When  all  were  seated  Dr. 
Aspell,  the  President  of  the  Association,  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  guest  table.  At  his  right 
was  the  President  of  the  University,  and  on 
his  left  was  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  At  the  guest  table  also  were  Hon. 
Paul  Fuller,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Daly,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Maguire,  and  Dr. 
John  J.  Quigley.  The  alumni  were  in  groups 
at  the  small  tables.  The  menu  follows : 

Oysters. 

SOUPS 

Consomme  Deslignac  Bisque  of  Lobster 
Sherry  Premier. 

SIDE  DISHES 

Radishes  Celery  Olives 

FISH 

Aiguillettes  of  Bass  with  White  Wine 
Duchesse  Potatoes 
Sauterne 

REMOVE 

Saddle  of  Mutton,  English  Style 
Braised  Celery 

ENTREE 

Sweetbreads  with  Mushrooms 
French  Peas 
Pommery  Brut 
Sherbet  with  Rum 
Roast 

Squabs  with  Gravy 
Chiffonade  Salad 
Cigarettes 
Sweets 

M oulded  Ices  Assorted  Cakes  Cheese 

Coffee  Cigars 

While  the  dinner  was  in  progress  light 
laughter  could  be  heard  throughout  the  room 
above  the  music.  Occasionally  when  the  stir- 
ring air  of  an  old  college  song  awakened  happy 
memories  the  walls  resounded  with  a swelling 
chorus.  Every  one  told  college  reminiscences. 
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At  one  table  a learned  judge  could  be  heard 
earnestly  debating  with  two  merchants  the 
grave  question  whether  Jack  Doyle  actually 
did  bat  the  ball  over  the  rear  fence  or  only 
into  the  giant  maples  which  shade  the  bound- 
ary path.  At  another  table  a distinguished 
physician  was  recalling  the  eventful  day  when 
a hot-blooded  youth  from  the  sunlit  plains  of 
Mexico,  having  established  a great  credit  at 
the  pie  shop,  treated  every  boy  on  Second  Di- 
vision to  sarsaparilla  and  candy.  At  still  an- 
other table  could  be  heard  the  diverting  story 
of  Tompkins.  How  Tompkins,  rising  in  the 
recitation-room  to  translate  the  “Ars  Poetica,” 
was  embarrassed  by  the  trifling  circumstance 
that  the  leaves  of  his  textbook  remained  uncut. 
How  in  the  presence  of  his  indignant  professor 
and  of  his  classmates,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
suppressed  laughter,  the  unabashed  Tompkins 
borrowed  a penknife  from  a companion,  and 
after  cutting  the  leaves  coughed  mildly.  How 
the  professor,  thinking  to  accentuate  the  woe 
of  Tompkins,  told  him  to  begin  at  the  fiftieth 
line  and  to  read  twenty  lines  before  translat- 
ing. How  Tompkins,  to  the  unbounded  aston- 
ishment of  every  one  present, read  the  beautiful 
Latin  lines  with  such  spirit,  such  an  intelligent 
modulation  of  his  voice  and  delicate  shading 
of  expression,  that  it  was  plain  to  all  that  he 
not  only  understood  what  he  read,  but  keenly 
appreciated  the  dry  humor  of  his  author.  How 
at  the  end  the  professor,  with  softening  eyes, 
told  Tompkins  that  he  need  not  translate,  but 
might  turn  to  the  one  hundredth  line  and  con- 
tinue to  read.  How  Tompkins  read  again  in 
the  same  manner,  and  finally,  bowing  low  to 
his  professor  and  waving  his  textbook  at  his 
staring  companions,  concluded  with  the  famous 
line : 

“'Parturiunt  montes  nascetur  ridiculus  mus.” 
And  how  at  length,  being  pressed  for  an  ex- 
planation, the  secretive  Tompkins  stated  that 
he  had  translated  the  poem  before  he  came  to 
college. 

There  were  many  other  reminiscences  of  the 


playground,  the  dormitories,  the  classrooms*, 
the  college  societies  and  the  professors,  told 
with  a keen  appreciation  of  the  boyish  humor 
which  they  portrayed.  So  fast  was  the  fun 
that  all  found  it  difficult  to  realize  the  amount 
of  time  which  had  been  occupied  when  the 
President,  who  acted  as  toastmaster,  rapped 
for  order. 

Dr.  Aspell,  the  suave  and  courtly  presiding 
officer,  arose  and  in  a graceful  speech  full  of 
happy  references  to  the  University,  the  Associ- 
ation, the  guests  of  the  evening  and  the  alumni, 
placed  every  one  at  his  ease.  He  was  followed 
by  Fr.  Quinn,  the  President  of  the  University, 
who  was  received  with  loud  applause.  He  re- 
sponded to  the  great  toast  of  the  evening, 
“The  University,”  and  made  a brilliant  ad- 
dress worthy  of  the  toast.  He  spoke  in  a cheer- 
ful, engaging  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  which 
won  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  In  a few  words 
the  speaker  described  what  he  had  done  for 
the  University  and  what  he  hoped  to  do.  The 
alumni  were  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are 
now  in  attendance  upon  their  Alma  Mater 
about  seven  hundred  students  of  all  grades. 
The  President  spoke  of  the  proposed  engineer- 
ing course,  the  post-graduate  course,  The 
Fordham  Monthly,  Fordham  plays,  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  track  athletics,  and  the 
beautiful  university  grounds.  When  toward 
the  end  of  his  address  he  said  with  feeling  that 
no  one  could  live  at  Fordham  without  learning 
to  love  it,  and  that  although  he  had  lived  there 
only  two  years  he  loved  it  next  to  heaven  it- 
self, the  alumni  became  very  silent.  It  was 
plain  that  they  were  deeply  touched.  With  a 
tactful  description  of  the  generosity  of  the 
Boston  alumni  toward  their  Alma  Mater  Fr. 
Quinn  closed  amid  great  applause. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  was  the  next  speaker 
on  the  toast  list,  but  did  not  arrive  until  a 
little  later.  In  his  absence  Mr.  Frank  V.  S. 
Oliver  was  called  upon  without  notice  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast  “The  Medical  School.”  In- 
stead of  chanting  the  praises  of  the  science  of 
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medicine,  Mr.  Oliver,  amid  much  laughter,  de- 
livered a rattling  broadside  at  the  doctors  all 
and  singular.  He  finally  nailed  his  colors  to 
the  mast  with  the  jaunty  declaration  that  he 
never  had  employed  a doctor  and  never  ex- 
pected to  employ  one.  This  announcement  was 
wildly  applauded.  But  Mr.  Oliver  was  not 
through.  In  a subsequent  eloquent  passage 
of  his  speech,  being  anxious  to  improve  the 
shining  hour,  he  nominated  Comptroller  Glynn 
to  be  the  next  Democratic  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  thunderous  cheers 
which  this  unforeseen  nomination  produced 
made  the  windows  rattle  and  caused  the  wait- 
ers who  had  retired  to  run  anxiously  into  the 
room.  What  further  matters  Mr.  Oliver 
would  have  discussed  no  man  knoweth.  The 
entrance  of  Dr.  Walsh  caused  him  to  conclude 
his  speech  amid  profuse  congratulations  on 
the  great  success  of  his  oratorical  efforts. 

The  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  at  once 
began  his  address.  He  is  always  entertaining 
and  instructive.  On  this  occasion  he  spoke 
briefly.  His  description  of  the  high  standard 
maintained  by  the  Fordham  Medical  School 
was  loudly  applauded.  He  greatly  interested 
his  hearers  by  discoursing  upon  the  decline  of 
the  elective  system  throughout  the  country. 
In  conclusion,  he  reminded  the  alumni  that 
education  does  not  consist  in  writing  on  the 
tablets  of  the  memory  a jumble  of  facts,  but 
in  mental  discipline  acquired  through  years  of 
stern  labor. 

Hon.  Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of  the  Law  School, 
followed  with  a polished  address.  The  Uni- 
versity is  fortunate  in  having  such  men  as  Mr. 
Fuller  and  Dr.  Walsh  at  the  head  of  her  legal 
and  medical  departments.  Mr.  Fuller  dis- 
cussed different  aspects  of  legal  education  and 
won  the  approval  of  his  hearers  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  basis  of  such  an  education  must 
be  Christian  doctrine.  He  described  the  needs 
of  his  department  and  closed  by  eloquently 
saying  that  the  University  has  no  gold,  but 
the  hearts  of  her  alumni. 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  the  editor  of  the  Cath- 
olic Standard  and  Times,  was  the  next  speak- 
er. To  attempt  to  describe  his  address  would 
be  as  absurd  as  some  of  his  own  bright  say- 
ings. He  is  sui  generis,  and  probably  one  of 
the  most  original  men  who  was  ever  gradu- 
ated from  the  University.  Mr.  Daly’s  witty 
remarks  greatly  amused  the  alumni.  He  re- 
cited in  his  own  inimitable  manner  two  dialect 
ballads  composed  by  himself  and  was  loudly 
applauded. 

After  Mr.  Daly,  the  alumni  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  the 
State  Comptroller.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Glynn  seemed  to  realize  that  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  great  State  of  New  York 
were  waiting  to  learn  whether  he  would  ac- 
cept the  nomination  for  Governor  so  coyly  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Oliver.  History  will  record  that 
Mr.  Glynn  put  aside  the  crown  with  all  the 
grace  of  Caesar  on  the  Lupercal.  His  motives 
for  this  heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice  were  prob- 
ably similar  to  those  of  Caesar.  Taking  the 
alumni  into  his  confidence,  he  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  Governor  could  not  buy  a yard 
of  carpet  for  his  office  unless  he,  as  Comptrol- 
ler, approved  the  bill.  Why,  asked  Mr.  Glynn, 
should  he  seek  an  office  which  is  dependent 
upon  his  own?  His  argument  was  unanswer- 
able, but  he  made  a fatal  error.  Carried  away 
by  his  enthusiasm,  he  confided  to  the  alumni 
that  as  Comptroller  he  had  in  his  possession 
twenty-one  million  dollars  belonging  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  With  one  accord  the 
alumni  shouted  to  him  to  give  this  money  to 
Fr.  Quinn  for  university  purposes.  This  re- 
quest seemed  to  impress  the  Comptroller  fa- 
vorably, but  for  some  reason  the  University 
has  not  yet  received  the  money.  Growing  seri- 
ous, Mr.  Glynn  spoke  eloquently  on  the  spirit 
which  should  animate  the  students  now  at  the 
University.  He  referred  tenderly  to  his  own 
deep  affection  for  Fordham,  and  concluding 
with  a fine  quotation  from  Schiller,  was 
cheered  by  the  alumni. 
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The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  John  Hinchliffe 
of  the  class  of  1907.  His  speech  was  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Before  a critical  audience  he 
spoke  with  an  ease  and  self-possession  which 
did  credit  to  his  university  training.  The 
alumni  were  somewhat  alarmed  to  learn  that 
one-half  of  the  class  of  1907  had  decided  to 
become  lawyers,  but  were  reassured  on  hear- 
ing that  one  member  had  gone  to  St.  Andrews- 
on-the-Hudson  to  pray  for  his  depraved 
brethren.  With  applause  for  Mr.  Hinchliffe 
and  the  singing  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  the 
memorable  dinner  came  to  an  end. 

Mr.  William  A.  Ferguson,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Dinner  Committee,  and  his  associates  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  successful  result 
of  their  arduous  labors.  No  effort  was  spared 


by  Mr.  Ferguson,  either  before  or  during  the 
dinner,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  alumni.  The 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  shown  that  they  understand  the 
difficult  art  of  entertaining  and  are  deserving 
of  the  thanks  of  the  Association.  Somewhere 
in  the  archives  of  the  University  the  dinner 
lists  giving  the  names  of  those  present  at  the 
alumni  banquets  should  be  preserved.  In  the 
distant  future,  when  we  are  all  forgotten  and 
our  University  has  grown  famous,  its  historian 
may  care  to  read  the  names  of  those  who  in 
the  early  days  assembled  once  a year  to  toast 
their  Alma  Mater  and  hear  the  reports  of  the 
distinguished  Jesuits  who  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  her  greatness. 

Francis  Dwight  Dowley. 


OTtlson’s  Hutfe 


It  was  6 P.  M.  by  the  clock  in  the  office 
of  the  Morning  Despatch.  By  the  word  news- 
paper office  is  meant  all  that  goes  with  it, 
namely,  its  bustle,  noise,  excitement  and  so  on. 
Seated  by  his  desk  was  the  city  editor,  ma- 
jestically perusing  the  various  news  items  for 
the  morning  edition,  never  expressing  satisfac- 
tion at  them,  but  every  now  and  then  showing 
his  disgust  by  remarks  and  facial  contortions 
of  which  he  was  a master.  After  evidencing 
his  contempt  in  this  manner,  he  followed  it  up 
with  a severe  reprimand  to  the  defaulting  re- 
porter thus  wise : “For  heaven’s  sake,  Smith, 
will  you  never  stop  saying  ‘he  was  an  average 
man’?  and  you,  Jones,  don’t  write  that  ‘he 
hit  the  ground  with  a dull  thud.’  ’’  But  to- 
day he  was  unusually  bad-humored  and  the  re- 
porters kept  their  distance,  wondering  what  the 
trouble  was.  No  one  knew.  Soon  George 
Wilson,  who  was  the  star  reporter  of  the  Des- 
patch, was  informed  what  the  trouble  was  by 
no  other  person  than  Mr.  Ross  himself,  and 
thereby  hangs  a story. 

“Wilson,”  called  the  city  editor  gruffly,  rap- 
ping on  his  desk. 

Wilson  was  busy  writing  a story,  but  he  im- 
mediately answered  Mr.  Ross’s  call  and  hur- 
ried to  his  side.  “Miss  Brown  has  resigned,” 
said  the  city  editor  crossly,  glancing  up  at 
George  as  if  the  latter  were  to  be  blamed  for 
it.  Let  it  be  here  remarked  that  the  said  Miss 
Brown  was  editor  of  the  women’s  and  society 
page. 

“Hum !”  exclaimed  Wilson  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Ross’s  statement,  for  he  now  knew  where  the 
trouble  lay,  and  his  clear  foresight  told  him 


that  there  was  trouble  in  store  for  him,  though 
he  feigned  ignorance  as  to  the  city  editor’s  in- 
tentions. 

“Well,”  he  asked  crisply,  “what  has  that  got 
to  do  with  me?” 

“Everything  in  the  world,”  replied  Mr. 
Ross,  waxing  wroth;  “you  are  to  take  her 
place,”  he  said,  capping  the  climax  and  looking 
defiantly  at  Wilson. 

“Really,  sir,”  replied  the  latter,  “you  aston- 
ish me,  but,”  he  added,  “you  will  pardon  me  if 
I tell  you  that  advising  the  love-lorn  and  giving 
the  recipes  for  the  cooking  of  a rice  pudding 
were  never  strong  points  of  mine.” 

“Who  asked  you  to  do  either  of  these 
things?”  said  the  city  editor  with  a grouch. 
“All  I want  you  to  do  is  to  write  up  the  ac- 
count of  a wedding  which  takes  place  to-night. 
A Miss  De  Vere  is  to  marry  some  lord  or  duke 
or  a title,  or  something  of  the  sort.”  At  this 
Wilson  began  to  protest,  but  Mr.  Ross  would 
not  hear  it.  “If  you  don’t  have  that  account 
for  press  to-night,  you’ll  be  looking  for  a new 
job  in  the  morning.  You  can  finish  the  story 
which  you  are  writing  now  and  start  for  the 
place  at  half  past  seven.’’ 

Wilson’s  fellow  reporters  had  heard  this 
conversation,  and  they  expressed  sympathy  for 
the  poor  chap  and  wished  him  luck. 

So  he  started  for  the  church  at  half  past 
seven  and  reached  it  at  a quarter  past  eight. 
He  was  just  in  time,  but  paid  no  attention  to 
the  proceedings,  gazing  blankly  at  the  wall  and 
sitting  restlessly  until  it  was  over.  Later  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  father  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  admission,  even  through  such  a power- 
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ful  piece  of  paper  as  a reporter’s  pass,  and 
thoroughly  discouraged,  he  walked  through  the 
streets  with  no  definite  plan. 

Within  him  a voice  was  crying,  “Go  back  to 
the  office;  Ross  may  not  discharge  you.  You 
have  always  been  a good  reporter;  for  one 
small  offence  he  wouldn’t  discharge  you.”  And 
another  voice  cried : “Don’t  go  back ; you  may 
have  to  bear  the  humiliation  of  discharge,  and 
by  such  a man  as  Ross ; don’t  do  it.” 

Suddenly  he  heard  a low  mumbling,  and 
looking  up  saw  in  front  of  him  three  men 
whose  appearance  did  not  seem  in  keeping  with 
the  neighborhood.  Their  clothes  were  rough 
and  they  were  continually  darting  quick 
glances  from  side  to  side,  as  if  afraid  of  some 
one.  This  aroused  his  supicion's,  and  he  im- 
mediately decided  to  follow  them.  This,  on 
second  thought,  seemed  foolish  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
so.  But  George  was  the  sort  of  a young  man 
who  believed  that  in  newspaper  work  second 
thoughts  were  false  friends,  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  act  on  impulse.  There- 
fore, silently  turning  with  a stealthy  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  which  he  had  just  left, 
he  followed  them,  and  as  they  reached  it  he 
heard  them  mumbling,  “The  people  must  be 
rich,  and  the  safe  must  be  kept  upstairs;  en- 
gaged at  supper  and  get  up  easy  from  the 
back.” 

Thoroughly  convinced  of  their  intentions, 
Wilson  hurried  up  the  stoop,  passing  as  if  he 
never  saw  them.  “Do  you  think  he  saw  us?” 
asked  one  of  the  men  anxiously.  The  second 
shook  his  head.  “No,  he  never  even  looked  at 
us,”  he  said. 

Wilson  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant  who 
answered  the  call  eyed  him  suspiciously.  “I 
believe  you  were  here  before,”  he  said  coldly. 
“I  was,”  replied  Wilson,  “but  in  the  meanwhile 
something  has  occurred  that  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  I should  see  your  master  at  once.” 
“And  may  I ask  what  it  is?”  said  the  servant 
disaffectedly. 


“No,  you  may  not,’’  retorted  George,  amused 
at  the  fellow’s  impudence  in  spite  of  himself. 
“I  have  told  you  that  my  business  is  with  your 
master,”  he  continued. 

“Very  well,  come  in.  I will  call  him,”  said 
the  servant  immediately. 

Mr.  De  Vere  proved  to  be  a very  pleasant 
elderly  gentleman.  “Is  there  anything  I can 
do  for  you?”  he  asked.  “No,  but  I can  be  of 
service  to  you,”  answered  Wilson,  and  he  told 
his  story.  “I  am  greatly  in  your  debt,”  said  the 
old  man  thankfully,  “and  now  you  can  be  of 
some  assistance  to  me,  if  you  remain.”  George 
did  so.  Mr.  De  Vere  telephoned  to  police  head- 
quarters, telling  what  the  trouble  was,  and  ask- 
ed that  three  policemen  be  sent  to  his  house. 
In  a few  minutes  the  policemen,  in  citizen’s 
clothing,  were  admitted,  while  by  this  time  the 
burglars  were  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
were  attempting  to  ascend  by  means  of  a rope 
ladder  to  one  of  the  windows,  behind  which 
five  men  were  waiting. 

When  the  first  burglar  had  finished  the  as- 
cent he  was  astonished  to  see  the  gleaming  bar- 
rel of  a pistol  in  close  proximity  to  his  head, 
and  from  out  of  the  darkness  came  the  terse 
command  to  surrender  and  keep  quiet.  The 
burglar,  taken  by  surprise,  was  impelled  to  cry 
out,  but  remembering  the  order,  overcame  his 
inclination.  The  other  accomplice  was  sub- 
dued in  like  manner,  but  the  youngest,  hoping 
for  a last  chance  of  escape,  fired  at  Wilson 
whom  he  recognized  as  the  man  who  had 
passed  them  in  the  front.  His  aim  was  not 
true,  and  he  attempted  to  fire  again,  but  was 
silenced  by  one  of  the  policemen.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  guests  may  be  imagined.  They 
were  running  in  all  directions,  to  the  left,  to 
the  right,  everywhere.  Many  came  to  the  room 
in  which  the  shooting  occurred. 

Among  these  Mr.  De  Vere  found  a doctor, 
who  pronounced  the  thief  mortally  wounded, 
and  within  a few  minutes  he  expired. 

“He  was  a swell  chap,”  volunteered  one  of 
his  chums.  “Left  home  after  graduating  from 
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college,  had  hard  luck  and  nearly  starved.  It’s 
a good  thing  he’s  dead,  though.”  “Why?” 
asked  Wilson  curiously. 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  have  much  nerve,  and  what 
little  he  had  he  used  at  the  wrong  time.  Used 
his  pistol  against  five  men  in  the  hope  of  es- 
cape. Even  I wouldn’t  do  that,  would  you, 
Jim?”  “Well,  this  is  no  time  for  discussing 
the  tactics  of  burglary,”  said  one  of  the  of- 
ficers, rudely  interrupting  the  talk.  “You’d 
better  come  with  me.” 

When  quiet  was  restored,  George  was  intro- 
duced to  the  guests,  and  when  they  heard  what 
he  had  done  they  commended  his  bravery.  Mr. 
De  Vere  again  thanked  him,  and  one  of  the 
ladies  wrote  up  the  account  of  the  marriage  for 
him,  so  that  he  returned  to  the  office  in  high 
hopes.  When  he  reached  it  he  found  no  one 
there  but  the  city  editor,  who,  when  he  saw 
Wilson  smiling  and  whistling  gayly,  snarled : 
“You’ll  find  it’s  no  joke,  Wilson.  I know  you 
didn’t  get  the  account  or  you’d  have  been  back 
earlier.  You’ll  get  your  discharge  soon.” 


“Mr.  Ross,”  replied  Wilson,  “you  are  at 
liberty  to  discharge  me  this  minute,  and  you’ll 
be  the  sorriest  man  in  this  city  to-morrow. 
With  the  story  of  the  adventure  I had  to-night, 
in  addition  to  my  account,  I can  get  a position 
with  any  newspaper  in  the  city.” 

“What  adventure  did  you  have?”  asked 
Ross,  a little  cooler. 

“Oh,  I had  an  adventure  all  right,”  replied 
Wilson,  “and  something  that  will  interest 
you,” 

In  a few  seconds  he  was  fairly  launched  on 
his  story.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Ross 
was  ready  to  eat  “humble  pie.’’  “Still,”  said 
Ross,  “you  must  admit  that  you  had  great  luck, 
but,”  he  went  on  approvingly,  “a  greater 
amount  of  courage.” 

So  Wilson  made  good  on  the  society  page, 
but  he  had  yet  to  learn  how  to  write  a recipe 
for  the  women's  column  on  how  to  make  a 
good  metal  polish  from  crushed  egg  shells. 

John  C.  Egan. 


®(j t $opes  anD  Science 


WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  Professor  Walsh’s  book,  “The 
Popes  and  Science,”  treating  of  the 
relations  of  the  Church  and  the  Popes  to  sci- 
ence, will  appear  from  the  Fordham  University 
Press  about  March  ist.  Some  of  the  articles, 
altogether  six  out  of  fifteen,  have  appeared  in 
The  Messenger.  The  rest  are  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Science  from  a standpoint 
which  is  often  ignored  and  still  oftener  misun- 
derstood. The  book  could  not  be  more  timely. 
The  recent  Encyclical  of  the  Pope  on  Modern- 
ism gave  many  writers  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  Church  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  prog- 
ress, and  that  this  is  not  surprising  seeing  that 
her  history  shows  that  she  has  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  science  all  down  the  centuries.  Dr. 
Walsh  shows  that  nothing  has  less  foundation 
in  the  reality  of  history  than  this  curiously  false 
impression  which  has  gained  credence  among 
Protestants,  only  because  of  the  utter  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  true  history  of  science.  The 
details  of  this  wonderful  story  of  the  Papal  re- 
lations to  science  have  never  been  gathered  into 
a single  volume  before,  and  so  Dr.  Walsh  is 
supplying  a lacuna  in  the  history  of  science  that 
in  the  past  has  been  unfortunately  bridged  over 
by  prejudice  to  the  detriment  of  truth. 

Before  the  eighteenth  century  practically  all 
the  physical  sciences  gathered  around  medicine. 
Even  mineralogy  was  studied  mainly  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Astronomy  was  studied  because  of 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  stars  on  human 
constitutions.  The  alchemists  looked  for  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  quite  as  much  because  they 


thought  it  an  ingredient  of  the  elixir  of  life, 
that  wonderful  panacea  for  all  ills  which  they 
hoped  to  find,  as  for  the  fact  that  it  would 
change  base  metals  into  precious  ores.  The 
story  of  science  then  is  the  story  of  the  medical 
schools,  and  Dr.  Walsh’s  interests  for  many 
years  have  put  him  in  an  eminently  suitable 
position  to  tell  this  story.  Far  from  there  being 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Popes  or  the 
Church,  the  medical  schools  were  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way,  and  down  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  post-graduate  work  of  the 
world  was  done  down  in  Italy.  The  nearer  to 
Rome  the  more  opportunities  and  the  better 
facilities  for  scientific  investigation  and  re- 
search. What  Germany  became  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Italy  was  for 
five  full  centuries,  the  home  of  post-graduate 
work  in  science  as  well  as  in  letters.  Every  im- 
portant discoverer  in  science  of  any  kind,  medi- 
cine, astronomy,  even  geology  and  physics, 
went  down  into  Italy  in  order  to  get  oppor- 
tunities and  to  round  out  his  knowledge. 

The  universities  of  Italy  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  ecclesiastics.  They  were  not  only  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  Church,  but  de- 
rived their  rights  of  conferring  degrees  from 
the  Papal  authority.  Four  of  the  universities 
of  Italy,  two  of  them  the  most  important  in  the 
country,  those,  namely,  at  Bologna  and  at 
Rome,  were  in  the  Papal  States.  It  was  to 
these  universities  that  the  world  flocked  for 
post-graduate  opportunities  in  science.  Some- 
how all  this  story  of  the  realities  of  history 
has  been  lost  sight  of  by  men  who  talk  of  op- 
position between  the  Church  and  Science.  The 
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Church  fostered  science  quite  as  wonderfully 
as  she  encouraged  arts  and  education  of  every 
kind.  This  is  what  Dr.  Walsh  tells  in  his  new 
book,  and  it  is  an  occasion  of  pride  to  realize 
that  the  story  is  told  in  connection  with  Ford- 
ham  University,  and  that  the  book  issues  from 
the  Fordham  University  Press. 

The  book  constitutes  the  culminating  volume 
of  a series  of  books  which  represent  distinct 
contributions  to  Catholic  Apologetics.  Begin- 
ning with  “Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science,” 
showing  that  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  sci- 
entists in  nearly  every  century  were  Catholic 
clergymen,  then  proving  in  “Makers  of  Modern 
Medicine”  that  all  of  our  medicine,  a science 
supposed  to  be  so  unorthodox  in  its  tendencies, 
comes  to  us  from  believers  most  of  whom  were 
Catholics,  and  following  this  up  with  “The 
Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries,”  which 


points  out  how  much  was  done  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  classes  and  the  masses  in  a century 
when  the  Church  was  supreme  in  her  influence 
on  mankind,  Dr.  Walsh  finishes  with  the  re- 
moval of  objections  as  regards  any  opposition 
between  Church  and  Science  by  this  book  on 
“The  Popes  and  Science.’’ 

Educated  Catholics,  and  above  all  graduates 
of  CatholicUniversities — need  we  sayespecially 
alumni  of  Fordham  University? — should  have 
and  know  these  books  and  should  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  recommend  them  to  others  who  may  not 
realize  the  newer  movement  in  Catholic  apolo- 
getics which  has  thus  been  so  strikingly  begun. 
All  of  these  works  maybe  procured  through  the 
Fordham  University  Press  at  the  University, 
or  through  Catholic  booksellers.  The  volume, 
“The  Popes  and  Science,”  uniform  with  “Mak- 
ers of  Modern  Medicine,”  370  pages,  is  issued 
at  $2. 


Verp  3kb.  fEfjomas  IDotiobati 


The  new  year  made  small  delay  before  it 
visited  with  death  the  sons  of  Fordham.  It 
was  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Donovan  who, 
■on  January  the  13th,  was  called  away  to  join 
the  company  triumphant  of  those  other  Ford- 
ham  men  who  through  the  years  have  with- 
drawn from  us.  Fr.  Donovan  was  born  in 
New  York  City  some  forty- four  years  ago, 
and  while  still  young  went  with  his  parents  to 
Milton,  Ky.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  St. 
Charles’  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  and  later 
came  to  Fordham,  where  he  was  a student  in 
residence  from  1884  to  1887.  Even  while  at 
Fordham  that  same  good,  genial  spirit  and 
zeal  which  in  after  years  was  such  a powerful 
factor  in  his  work  in  the  Apostolate  of  the 
Negro  Missions  throughout  the  South  marked 
him  out  among  his  fellows.  When  as  a young 
man  he  was  inspired  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
salvation  of  souls  in  the  holy  priesthood  he 
realized  the  need  of  active  willing  workers  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  colored  race,  and 
with  a self-sacrifice  and  a courage  worthy  of 
a Peter  Claver  dedicated  his  life  to  the  up- 
lifting of  the  negro.  He  was  the  first  collegian 
to  enter  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  ordained  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Chapelle,  of  New  Orleans.  From  then  on,  his 
charity,  his  activity  and  zeal  knew  no  limits. 
He  became  all  things  to  all  men,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accidental  differences  of  race,  customs 
and  color.  The  whole  South  became  the  field 
of  his  indomitable  energy.  In  Maryland,  Dela- 


ware, Virginia,  Alabama  he  sowed  the  good 
seed  of  Catholic  doctrine.  He  fulfilled  various 
offices  in  St.  Joseph’s  Society,  being  at  one 
time  Professor  of  Scripture  at  Epiphany  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  then  pastor  of  St.  Peter  Clav- 
er’s  Church  in  the  same  city,  also  rector  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  Baltimore,  where,  in 
a parish  numbering  eight  thousand  souls,  he 
instructed  and  baptized  eighty-six  converts  in 
a year.  Again  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  erected  a 
priest’s  house  and  opened  a foundling  asylum ; 
Superior  of  St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  School  at 
Clayton,  Del.,  and  Superior  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Montgomery,  Ala.  In  recognition  of 
his  trying  labors  and  grand  successes,  he  was 
elected  Superior-General  of  the  St.  Joseph  So- 
ciety, and  his  appointment  was  approved  by 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  as  well  as  by 
the  Holy  See.  During  his  missionary  travels 
he  often  knew  what  it  was  to  be  hungry  and 
to  spend  the  night  on  the  bare,  rough  boards 
of  his  poor  hut.  Yet  the  many  hardships  of 
the  missions  in  no  way  dampened  his  ardor 
and  untiring  zeal.  As  a pastor  he  was  loved 
by  his  people,  as  a Superior  he  was  esteemed 
and  revered,  and  his  solicitude  and  warm 
fatherly  care  made  him  the  friend  of  all.  Fr. 
Donovan  had  been  ill  since  last  September. 
In  November  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where,  on  January  13th,  he  died  of  dilation  of 
the  heart.  R.  I.  P. 


gfobress;  to  tfje  ^opfjomores  of  1910 

Wtjp  {Efjep  ^>f)oulb  2Be  Victorious  in  tfje  January  Campaign 


WHEN  after  its  return  to  Fordham 
covered  from  its  first  engagement, 
in  September  the  class  of  1910  re- 
and,  like  a regiment  after  a short  peace,  re- 
entered the  conflict,  it  was  rudely  awakened  to 
a sense  of  its  weakness  by  the  heavy  losses  it 
had  sustained  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  saw 
that  during  the  coming  campaign  there  would 
be  comparatively  many  it  would  miss  from  its 
ranks.  The  engagements  of  the  previous  year 
had  perhaps  been  the  most  severe  of  the  whole 
war,  and  they  were  not  bright  prospects  that 
met  the  eyes  of  the  few  who  remained.  But 
maimed  and  wounded  as  many  of  its  members 
were  at  the  beginning,  the  first  half  year  finds 
the  Sophomores  of  1910  more  than  holding 
their  own.  And  what  were  the  causes  that 
wrought  such  dire  havoc  with  them  ? Perhaps 
the  last  year’s  campaign  had  been  too  severe 
for  any  regiment;  perhaps,  too,  the  prepara- 
tions for  a struggle  such  as  it  proved  to  be  had 
not  been  sufficient  nor  as  thorough  as  they 
should  have  been;  possibly,  but  not  probably, 
the  men  themselves  had  not  the  ability  to 
stand  such  a contest. 

The  natural  difficulties  through  which  the 
war  raged  were  very  great.  After  wading 
through  the  marshes  of  Latin  and  Greek,  you 
had  to  assail  the  heights  of  trigonometry  and 
analytical  geometry.  These  were  very  difficult 
to  attack  in  themselves,  and  encumbered  as  you 
were  with  English  literature  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, the  attempt  was  fatal  to  many.  Lack  of 
preparation  for  such  a contest  is  inexcusable. 
Just  think  of  what  you  are  fighting  for,  what 


it  means  to  overcome  all  difficulties  and  to 
come  out  victorious ! For  many  the  war  will 
decide  between  freedom  and  slavery,  between 
life  and  death.  You  have  all  the  munitions  of 
war  at  your  disposal,  the  guns  that  will  make 
possible  the  telling  use  of  your  energies,  the 
cavalry  that  will  give  you  occasional  help  over 
the  rough  places.  If  with  all  these  at  hand  you 
fail,  you  can  blame  no  one  but  yourselves.  No 
one  who  knows  you  would  entertain  for  a 
moment  the  notion  that  you  are  not  person- 
ally capable  of  carrying  through  to  success  any 
reasonable  undertaking.  Just  look  around  you 
and  note  how  many  have  crossed  the  treacher- 
ous bogs  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  too  on 
foot.  Others  of  you  may  have  had  to  use 
your  horses  to  do  it,  but  still  you  deserve 
credit.  The  steeps  of  trigonometry  and  analy- 
tical geometry  were  scaled  by  many  of  you 
easily,  while  others  climbed  slowly  but  surely 
to  the  top.  The  baggage  wagons  of  history 
and  English  literature,  that  proved  a hinder- 
ance  to  some,  others  used  to  ride  on. 

In  this  year’s  campaign,  the  main  difficulties 
remain,  but  unhampered  by  the  smaller  ones, 
you  can  devote  all  your  energies  to  the  real 
attack,  so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  hospital 
staff  you  will  find  yourselves  a compact  and 
undefeated  body  of  veterans. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  expect  to  come 
through  unscathed ; the  hardships  of  the  march 
will  be  felt  by  all.  There  are  stragglers  in 
every  army  hanging  behind  the  main  body,  and 
coming  in  always  a little  later  than  the  others, 
but  their  number  can  be  greatly  diminished 
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even  though  they  are  not  totally  eliminated. 
There  are  others  also  among  you  who  have  the 
knack  of  avoiding  hard  work;  they  are  never 
around  when  you  are  building  a pontoon,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  finished  they  walk  over  as  eas- 
ily as  you  please.  There  is  yet  time  for  these 
to  prove  their  worth:  they  still  have  a chance 
to  show  that  they  deserve  their  name  by  doing 
their  share  or  a little  more. 


And  so  I shall  end  as  the  clown  in  the  cir- 
cus is  expected  to  begin — “Here  we  are  again.’' 
You  have  gone  over  the  scene  of  hostilities; 
you  know  the  points  of  strategic  importance, 
the  dangers  of  the  road  before  you.  You  are 
soon  to  go  over  it  again.  Why  should  you  not 
do  so  quickly  and  with  overwhelming  success  ? 
Before  you  lie  the  future,  honor,  glory,  every- 
thing; behind  you  an  army  of  regrets. 

F.  P.  Schiavone. 


®o  Jflp  Cruttftx 


IN  trial-times  and  Struggles  fierce, 

My  soul  in  anguish  turns  to  Thee  ; 

I view  Thy  limbs  which  great  nails  pierce. 
And  feel  ashamed,  O Amor  Mi ! 

And  as  I look,  my  soul  doth  rise 

On  wings  of  faith,  My  Love,  to  Thee, 
The  Victor- King  beyond  the  skies, 

Whose  death  was  triumph,  Amor  Mi ! 

The  thorny  crown  that  circles  round 

Thy  Sacred  brow,  1 shudd’ring  see ; 

Each  point  a sanguine  font  has  found. 

That  dyes  Thy  temples,  Amor  Mi ! 

And  from  Thy  bleeding,  gaping  side. 

And  body  bruised  for  sinful  me, 

Its  livid  ridges  crimson-dyed, 

I gather  courage.  Amor  Mi ! 

Beneath  that  bruised  flesh  of  Thine, 

Beyond  these  wounds  that  eye  doth  see, 
Our  Faith  proclaims  Divinity, 

Whose  form  this  is,  O Amor  Mi ! 

Thy  Love  divine  those  bruises  bore 
For  love  of  me  on  cursed  tree ; 

Shall  I refuse  my  suff’rings  sore 

To  bear  for  Thee,  O Amor  Mi? 

Shall  coward  fear  my  soul  enslave  ? 

No ! for  I’ll  place  my  trust  in  Thee ; 

For  love  of  Thee  I’ll  all  things  brave. 

Nor  e’er  complain,  O Amor  Mi ! 

Then  help  me,  Jesu,  in  my  need ! 

And  in  Thy  wounds  let  my  strength  be ! 
Oh  ! make  me  of  that  giant’s  seed 

That  fights  till  death,  O Amor  Mi ! 


eC.  H.  Madden. 


®fje  ®roUep  Car,  ^>pifee  anti  3 


ONE  thing  was  absolutely  certain,  not- 
withstanding all  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  indisputable  that  the 
sooner  I should  reach  home  the  better  it  would 
be  for  my  peace  of  mind  and  standing.  Vari- 
ous means  of  obtaining  the  “devoutly  to  be 
wished  for”  end  offered  themselves  to  my  agi- 
tated brain.  Walking,  I considered,  would  be 
too  slow  and  running  impossible,  unless  I pos- 
sessed some  of  Big  Chief  Longboat’s  aborigi- 
nal endurance  or  had  a pair  of  Mercury’s 
wings  attached  to  my  heels.  There  remained 
two  other  alternatives,  either  to  hire  a cab  or 
take  a car.  For  financial  reasons  best  appre- 
ciated by  my  air-filled  pocket,  the  former  mode 
of  travelling  was  undoubtedly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  my  only  hope  of  reaching 
home  quickly  lay  in  commingling  with  the 
many  by  purchasing  a ride  upon  a trolley  car, 
for  the  elevated  railroad  and  the  subway  were 
too  far  distant  from  my  present  situation.  But 
should  I chance  it?  Was  not  slowness  and 
sureness  preferable  to  speed  and  probable  mis- 
fortune? Should  I not  employ  that  prudence 
and  foresight  learned  from  the  constant  analy- 
sis and  translation  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
and  refrain  from  thrusting  myself  into  “the 
lion’s  den”  ? Should  I not — but  I had  forgotten. 
“Why,”  you  will  ask,  “make  all  this  delibera- 
tion over  nothing?  Any  person  whose  brain 
was  in  a normal  condition  would  have  chosen 
the  trolley  car  immediately.”  Why?  For  the 
profound  reason  that  I had  a dog  with  me.  A 
real,  live,  genuine,  “rough-house  raising,” 
pants-loving,  cat-killing,  brindle  bulldog.  There 


he  stood  like  a living  pugilistic  piano  with  a 
most  benign  and  benevolent  expression  upon 
his  beauteous  countenance. 

Should  I chance  it?  I again  looked  at  him 
carefully,  and  saw  as  plainly  as  if  it  was  daub- 
ed in  whitewash  upon  his  body  the  awful  signs 
of  trouble,  confusion,  struggle,  bites,  kicks, 
yells  and  chaos  and  complete  disaster.  I 
should  have  known  better  and  used  a little 
more  discretion  in  my  actions,  but,  suddenly 
hearing  the  melodious  jangle  of  the  car  gong 
I was  moved  by  one  of  those  impulses  which 
cannot  be  explained  after  its  result  has  taken 
place  and  which  often  make  or  mar  a man’s 
fortunes.  So  clutching  tightly  the  leash  which 
connected  me  with  my  fair  companion  I de- 
termined to  ride  with  him  upon  the  car. 

Oh,  that  unfortunate  decision ! Oh,  that  dis- 
astrous impulse ! However,  the  car  approached ; 
and  by  all  the  nine  gods  of  war,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  that  car  was  literally  chok- 
ing with  passengers.  Every  seat  and  handle 
was  occupied,  three  individuals  to  each  strap, 
and  multitudes  standing  upon  the  front  and 
rear  platforms.  Summoning  up  my  unblushing 
nerve,  and  protruding  the  anatomical  portion 
between  my  head  and  abdomen,  I grabbed 
Spike  (for  that  was  the  appellation  of  my 
taurian  associate),  and  fell  over  him  upon  the 
rear  platform.  Carefully  picking  up  myself 
and  a few  abrasions,  I now  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve my  equilibrium  upon  the  car  step,  with 
one  hand  preventing  myself  from  making  a 
balloon  descension  into  the  arms  of  the  gutter 
and  with  the  other  clutching  Spike,  who 
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crouched  between  the  balusters  of  a corpulent 
gentleman  who  looked  as  if  he  thought  he  had 
arrived  in  the  very  centre  of  a canine  Hades. 

I had  finally  reached  a stage  of  semi-settle- 
ment and  was  pouring  out  myriad  thanksgiv- 
ings for  my  happy  recovery  when  a furious 
gust  of  wind  came  snorting  along.  Off  goes 
my  hat.  I deliberate:  Shall  I let  go  hat  or 
dog?  I let  go  the  dog,  grab  for  hat,  look 
around.  Dog  gone ! Oh  where,  oh  where  can 
he  be?  Ah,  there  he  is  in  the  car.  I push  in, 
elbow  an  old  maid  in  the  ribs,  step  on  the  toe 
of  gouty  gentleman,  knock  another  man’s  hat 
off,  receive  compliments  and  benedictions  of 
entire  car,  blush  like  ten  furies  as  two  girls 
giggle,  feel  like  giving  both  a five-pound  box 
of  Huyler’s  and  inviting  them  to  the  theatre 
and  supper,  and  finally  procure  Spike,  who, 
looking  as  complacent  and  self-satisfied  as  if 
he  had  exterminated  the  entire  race  of  cats 
and  not  ruined  my  reputation  and  health,  was 
squatted  serenely  in  a large  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  car.  Doubtless  his  unfavorable 
visage  had  suggested  to  the  passengers  the  old 
maxims,  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  doc- 
tor’s bills  of  cure,”  and  “Every  dog  has  his 
day,”  and  they  had  wisely  decided  to  put  these 
trustworthy  apothegms  into  use. 

But  alas ! peace  was  not  for  me.  Surveying 
the  madding  crowd,  I calculated  that  it  would 
require  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the 
exit  at  the  rear  end,  and  decided  to  lose  no 
time,  although  in  poor  condition  for  the  con- 
test, as  my  station  was  not  now  far  distant. 
I had  traversed — I mean  plowed — three- 
fourths  of  the  distance,  when,  as  the  car 
stopped  at  a crossing,  after  removing  a few 
elbows  belonging  to  other  passengers,  several 
feet  from  my  toes,  and  volumes  of  newspapers 
from  my  eyes,  I peeked  out  into  the  street  and 
observed  that  there  were  at  least  twelve  people 
waiting  for  the  car,  and  all  of  them  women. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the 
gentle  sex  missing  such  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  practising  the  various  tackle-back  for- 


mations, end  runs,  and  forward  passes  neces- 
sary to  the  skilful  and  strenuous  game  of  bar- 
gain-counter rush.  Did  anybody  get  off?  A 
little  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age  and  as 
stout  as  a pair  of  scissors. 

History  never  has  related  nor  ever  will  re- 
late such  a terrible  scene  as  then  took  place. 
The  bloodthirsty  mobs  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  as  drawing-room  groups  compared 
with  the  occupants  of  that  overflowing  convey- 
ance; the  famous  Fordham-Oxford  football 
contest  would  resemble  an  old  maids’  euchre 
party  when  considered  in  the  light  of  that  un- 
rivalled chaos  of  humanity,  while  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  crush  seemed  like  lines  of  West 
Point  cadets.  I found  myself  twisting,  stretch- 
ing, doubling  up  and  emulating  the  most  elastic 
of  acrobats  amidst  the  howling  mob  that  now 
roared  and  battled  about  me.  The  rest  of  the 
scene  would  compel  description  to  remain  in 
the  poorhouse  forever.  How  some  forgetful 
individual  stepped  upon  Spike’s  tail,  and  how 
Spike  gently  informed  him  of  his  negligence; 
how  some  officious  person  demanded  to  know 
why  dogs  were  allowed  on  cars,  and  how  I 
hotly  retorted  that  it  would  indeed  have  been 
better  had  he  walked;  how  a general  commo- 
tion ensued,  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  car 
and  myself  came  out  losers  and  Spike  the  only 
winner — all  this,  I say,  would  demand  the  pen 
of  a Carlyle,  and  unfortunately  I have  only  a 
Waterman. 

I finally  reached  my  destination  and  left  the 
car  with  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  assisted 
by  some  kind  person’s  pedal  extremities  and 
accompanied  by  “kindest  regards  and  best 
wishes  for  a long  and  happy  life  and  peaceful 
resting  place.”  Surveying  my  tattered  condi- 
tion and  reviewing  the  events  of  the  last  hour, 
I found  all  the  circumstances  to  have  been  of 
an  unfortunate  nature,  with  one  exception. 
Owing  to  the  general  excitement  and  con- 
fusion, the  conductor  had  forgotten  to  ask  for 
my  fare,  and  consequently  the  Brooklyn  Very 
Rapid  Transit  had  done  me  an  unremunerated 
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favor  by  affording  me  a free  ride  upon  one  of 
their  delectable  vehicles.  May  the  souls  of  the 
directors  rest  in  peace.  To  crown  my  joy  I 
discovered  when  I reached  home  that  all  my 
haste  had  been  unnecessary,  and  that  I could 
just  as  well  have  walked.  If  you  ever  form 


the  intention  of  taking  a dog  upon  a trolley 
car,  walk  around  the  block  six  or  seven  times, 
take  some  slight  liquid  refreshment,  consider 
the  probable  disastrous  future,  profit  by  the 
experiences  of  one  unfortunate,  and  don’t  do 
it.  G.  W.  Black. 


§s>icut  Utltum  inter  Spinas 

/\  S the  lighthouse  lamp  clefts  gleaming 
^ The  leaden  colored  seas; 

As  the  amber  moon  shows  beaming 
Through  night-endraped  trees : 

As  the  golden  nugget  sleepeth 
In  sandy  river  bed; 

As  the  dazzling  diamond  peepeth 
From  out  its  rockribbed  stead: 

As  the  ruddy  rose  upreareth 
From  thom-begetting  seeds; 

As  the  lily  chaste  appeareth 
’Mid  black  and  loathsome  weeds: 

So  upon  this  earth  of  mortals 
Where  vice  with  virtue  vies, 

Shone  She  who  oped  the  portals 
Of  life  beyond  the  skies. 

G.  W.  Slack. 


JforirfjamettiSia 

“ And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away.” 

— Alfred. 


Overheard  at  the  telephone: 

Hello! 

Hello!  Is  this  Fordham  University? 

Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  and  where  Fordham 
will  play  Georgetown  in  basketball? 

Why,  yes,  sir.  The  game  will  be  played  at 
Dr.  Savage’s  gymnasium  on  Washington  eve’s 
birthday. 

Thank  you ! 

First  Division  is  enjoying  one  of  its  periods 
of  festivity,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
word,  and  it  certainly  will  enjoy  itself  for 
some  time  to  come.  A new  batch  of  Sec- 
ond Division  boys  have  been  moved  over,  and 
as  is  the  custom,  newcomers  celebrate  their 
transfer  with  songs  and  speeches.  This 
is  entirely  optional  on  their  part  and  is  there- 
fore the  more  appreciated  by  the  “veterans”  of 
the  division.  We  congratulate  the  new  mem- 


bers on  their  advent  to  First  Division,  and 
wish  them  all  possible  success  in  and  out  of 
class. 

Our  counselor-at-law  is  responsible  for  the 
following:  “A  man  in  my  town  (Wilkes- 
Barre)  ate  one  hundred  and  eight  eggs,  twelve 
and  a half  pounds  of  ham,  three  cans  of  raw 
tomatoes,  two  gallons  of  oysters,  and  the  con- 
tents of  three  extra  large  dinner  pails !”  Now, 
gentlemen,  we  make  no  further  comment,  but 
will  say  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  our 
worthy  counselor  to  stick  to  his  trunk  trick 
and  leave  such  “rarebit  fiend”  dreams  to 
Windsor  McKay,  their  originator  in  a New 
York  newspaper. 

Frank  Eagan,  of  Senior  Corridor,  has  a 
new  coat.  It  was  a present  from  his  class- 
mates as  a token  of  their  esteem. 
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Francis  Geary,  the  little  football  star,  is 
making  an  enviable  record  on  the  track,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  stepped  on  a broken  bot- 
tle and  had  to  have  three  stitches  taken  in  his 
foot.  N.  B. — The  accident  occurred  some  two 
years  ago,  but  Frank  still  remembers  it.  Ask 
him. 

The  genial  assistant  manager  of  the  track 
team  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  welfare  of 
the  runners.  We  would  ask  him,  however,  to 
get  a high  hat  and  a dress  suit,  so  that  when 
he  goes  to  the  athletic  meets  he  may  not  be 
put  out  of  the  ring  for  wearing  an  old  white 
hat.  He  owes  this  much  to  all  of  us. 

Taylor  and  Fitzpatrick  are  practicing  for 
the  water  polo  team.  While  at  Georgetown  on 
the  basketball  trip  they  tested  the  water  of  the 
Potomac  and  found  it  greatly  to  their  liking. 
We  are  still  wondering  why  Taylor  had  to 
fall  in  and  why  Fitzpatrick  dove  in.  Where 
are  the  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes  of  these 
two  young  men?  Aren’t  they  pressed  yet? 
Send  the  bill  right  on. 

Wm.  Shakespeare  Murphy,  of  Senior  Cor- 
ridor, has  again  come  to  the  fore  as  an  orator 


of  no  mean  ability.  He  has  many  poems  and 
pieces  which  he  recites  upon  request.  While 
we  like  all  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  selections,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  his  imitation  of  an  Irish- 
man reciting  “Were  I to  tell  you  of  Napo- 
leon” is  both  remarkable  and  realistic.  We 
hope  to  hear  more  from  Mr.  Murphy. 

Another  youngster  who  will  bear  watching 
is  Mr.  Belmont  Rowe,  of  “Fifth  Avenue.”  His 
rendition  of  “The  Leper”  is  unique  in  the  ex- 
treme. Keep  it  up,  Randolph.  He  is  also  prac- 
ticing a new  version  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme, 
“Hi  Diddle,  Diddle.” 

The  Nomen  Club  met  last  week  and  elected 
the  following  officers : President,  Vincent  Har- 
court  Isaacs;  Vice-President,  Hyacinth  Mar- 
tin ; Secretary,  Simon  Aloysius  Adrianople 
McDonald;  Treasurer,  Francois  Harold 
Geary.  Members — John  Lynsky,  Percival 
Spellman,  Rudolph  O’Keefe,  Timothy  Miguel 
Scanlon,  John  Quincy  Adams  Brennan,  Fran- 
cois Jeremiah  Eagan,  William  Napoleon 
Shakespeare  Murphy,  Phillipus  Mylod,  Ad- 
rian Spadoni  Schiess. 

John  F.  White. 


Ctfjoes  from  tfjc  Jester’s  Pells 

Pacfemetfj 

A Tragedy  in  One  Groan. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Backmeth Lately  Escaped 

Vic.  Tim.  The  result  of  ‘ ‘ Ten  days  in  High  School  ” 
Plumber  Who  is  a P.  M.  G.  ( Past  Master  Grafter) 
Markem  Downe  . . Instructress  in  Sanscrit 

Ghosts  Three , count  'em , three — Lately  of  Brooklyn 

Act  I.  and  Last. 

Scene  . . . The  private  office  of  Backmeth 

{Enter  three  Ghosts.) 

First  Ghost — Whoop. 

Second  Ghost — Whoop. 

Third  Ghost — Whoop. 

All — Unhappy  Backmeth,  now  we  have  you, 
whoop. 

Backmeth — Now  out  upon  your  chalky,  spec- 
tral bones, 


Your  evil  looks  do  haunt  me  in  my  dreams, 
And  when  I smile  on  fairest  Markem  Downe 
Your  pallid  skulls  obscure  her  brightest 
glance. 

Last  night,  when  I had  hoped  to  tell  her  all, 
And  gain  the  sought-for  answer  to  my  plea, 
Your  horrid  shapes  did  come  between,  and  I 
Did  start  most  strangely  and  with  frightened 
yell, 

Tumbled  with  costly  crash  on  china  rare. 

I called  you  frightful  names,  and  she, 
amazed, 

Judged  that  these  epithets  were  meant  for 
her. 

She  called  her  fondest  father  from  upstairs 
(His  shoes  are  number  ten,  as  I can  swear), 
And  when  I hit  the  gutter,  ’mid  the  crash 
Of  splintered  glass  and  rip  of  tattered 
clothes, 
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Oh  then  departed  fondest  plans  and  hopes, 
Then  came  the  culmination  of  my  woes. 
First  Ghost — Whoop. 

Second  Ghost — Whoop. 

Third  Ghost — Whoop. 

All — Now  dance  the  merry  jub  jub,  whack  the 
fish, 

We  have  the  boodler  Backmeth  where  we 
wish. 

Backmeth — And  still  your  cursed  shapes  do 
wreck  my  weal; 

I jumped  upon  a trolley  on  Broadway, 

To  seek  my  place  of  business  in  the  street. 

I clutched  the  pennies  in  my  closed  palm 
Until  the  man  in  blue  should  come  my  way. 

I heard  a voice  and  looking  up  beheld 
Your  dismal  forms  exuding  graveyard  damp; 
Your  hands  extended  for  my  hard-earned 
coin. 

I cried,  “No,  no !’’  The  people  were  amazed. 
A voice  not  yours  said:  “You  must  pay  or 
walk.” 

And  I recoiled  from  you  and  cried 
“Avaunt.” 

A hand  material  grasped  in  firmest  hold 
The  collar  of  my  coat  and  dragged  me,  while 
Protestingly  I cried,  “What  meanest  this?” 

I pawed  the  air  a bit,  and  hit  the  ground, 
Two  trucks  passed  o’er  my  sore  and  bruised 
head, 

Three  fat  policemen  dragged  me  off  to  jail — 
Yes,  laugh,  ye  fleshless  forms,  I’m  nearly 
dead. 

First  Ghost — Whoop. 

Second  Ghost — Who — who  comes? 

( Song  from  below.) 

Run  away,  run  away,  ghosts  gaunt  and 
lean, 

For  you’re  in  the  way  of  the  picture  machine. 
( Ghosts  fade.) 

Enter  Vic  Tim  with  a Sanscrit  composition 
tied  around  his  neck. 

Vic  Tim  (to  himself) — She  tells  me  write  some 
Sanscrit,  then  turns  round  and  says  that 
English  is  beyond  my  ken.  She’d  have  me 


dine  on  Chaucer,  lunch  on  Burns,  and  sleep 
on  Keats.  Faith,  I think  him  soft  enough. 

( Spying  Backmeth.) 

Vic  Tim — How  now  there,  witless  fellow,  can 
you  show 

The  way  to  worthy  Backmeth’s  private  den? 
Backmeth — Aye,  that  I can,  but  upstart,  if  you 
would 

Retain  your  senses,  shun  him  like  the  pest; 
At  last  account,  he’s  with  a maundering  fool. 
Vic  Tim — Well  then,  I’ll  search  him  out,  for 
one  wise  man 

Can  sometimes  argue  two  fools  from  their 
way. 

Backmeth — But  Backmeth’s  wisdom  hath  its 
boundaries, 

Uncommon  fools  demand  uncommon  wit. 
Come,  come.  What  would  you  with  Back- 
meth ? 

If  you  have  a message  to  deliver,  out  with  it. 
Vic  Tim  ( pulls  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
four  or  five  briefs  and  compositions  fall  to 
the  floor) — Here’s  the  message,  may  it  be 
a dun. 

Backmeth  (reads) — Your  note  explaining, 

I’m  still  retaining, 

I’m  fairly  gullible — but  I’m  still  sane. 

Your  tale  is  well  told, 

But — I’m  a year  old. 

Such  fabrication  upsets  my  brain. 

Shun  cordials  ever. 

If  you  are  clever, 

Keep  your  excuses  out  of  the  rain. 

Leave  drink  alone 
And  I’ll  be  your  own, 

Though  if  you  see  things,  my  love  will  wane. 

Markem. 

Backmeth — At  last  my  fondest  hopes  are  come 
to  pass. 

Sweet  Markem  is  my  own — I’ll  turn  to  salt. 
Ere  word  of  ghostly  vision  slips  my  tongue. 
Boy — 

Ghosts  enter  and  dance  the  jub  jub  dance 
around  Backmeth,  holding  Markem’ s picture  in 
their  hands. 
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Backmeth — Dissolve,  ye  mocking,  grinning, 
jeering  shrouds, 

Out  of  my  way,  I say.  Down.  Down. 

Vic  Tim — Why,  man.  ( Ghosts  disappear.) 
Here,  sit  down.  You’ll  soon  feel  better. 
Shall  I call  a doctor  ? 

Ghosts  rise  again  and  Backmeth  faints , drop- 
ping Markem’s  letter.  Vic  Tim  picks  it  up  and 
puts  it  in  his  pocket.  Vigorous  measures  soon 
revive  Backmeth. 

Backmeth — You’ve  served  me  well.  Now  word 
of  this  to  none. 

Some  golden  eagles  will  seal  tight  your  lips. 
Wait  here  till  I return.  (Exit.) 

Vic  Tim  takes  the  note  from  his  pocket  and 
reads: 

“Leave  drink  alone, 

I’ll  be  your  own. 

Markem.” 

To  be  his  own.  Great  joy.  No  more  must  I 
Pore  o’er  my  Sanscrit,  for  the  tying  knot 
Will  set  me  free. 

(Backmeth  enters.) 

Backmeth — Here,  friend  in  my  distress,  is  thy 
reward. 

Great  is  my  debt  of  thanks.  This  tinselled 
coin, 

So  lifeless,  yet  so  potent,  will  in  part 
Reduce  the  load  of  services  received. 

Keep  thine  own  counsel  of  the  curious  sights 
And  sounds  which  just  amazed  and  puzzled 
thee, 

Let  saving  lie  escape  before  one  word 
To  Markem  slips  thy  closely  guarded  tongue. 
Vic  Tim — First  tell  me,  honored  sir,  does  ru- 
mor dip 

From  line  of  truth  when  wafting  pretty  tales 
To  prurient  ears,  telling  a story  sweet, 

Of  church  and  chaplain,  book  and  blushing 
bride  ? 

Backmeth — I see  you’ve  pierced  my  secret.  Sit 
you  down. 

I’ll  tell  you  my  perplexions  and  my  hopes. 
The  lovely  Markem  Downe,  of  whom  you 
know 


(Since  you  just  bring  me  message  from  her 
hand), 

Sweet  Markem,  I repeat,  has  said  the  word 
Which  makes  us  one;  with  reservation  that 
No  more  I fall  a prey  to  visions  dire, 

Which  rise  before  me  to  my  daily  hurt. 

Do  not  conceal  that  lurking  smile,  my  friend. 
If  this  were  not  so  vital,  I should  laugh. 

The  tale  I tell  is  truth ; and  much  I fear 
That  happy  union’s  barred  by  this  one  thing. 
I fight  against  these  horrors — swear  they’re 
false, 

But  eye  and  ear  break  down  my  fixed  will. 
Vic  Tim — Your  sighs  do  show  your  plight  is 
not  assumed. 

What  visions  haunt  you — of  what  sort 
Are  your  delusions? 

Backmeth — There  will  rise  up  three  ghosts, 
whose  filmy  shrouds, 

Draping  their  bony  frames  from  head  to 
heel, 

No  cover  give  to  rattling,  chalky  limbs, 

Or  spectral  form  within.  These  vap’rous 
shades 

Torture  me  waking,  and  in  sleep  perplex 
My  sweetest  dreams.  In  noisiest  of  streets. 
Or  most  secluded  chamber,  still  they  rise, 
And  only  fade  when  human  tones  arouse 
The  victim  of  their  deep  and  hateful  wiles. 
Do  what  I will,  I cannot  rid  myself 
Of  these  dire  visions,  and  in  consequence 
The  fairest  Markem,  for  whose  love  I yearn, 
Believes  that  I am  sadly  given  o’er 
To  tippling,  and  a slave  to  liquors  vile. 

And  till  I’m  sure  these  ghostly  visitants 
Will  come  no  more,  I cannot  win  her  hand. 
Vic  Tim — Whence  come  these  ghosts?  For  I 
must  know  their  source 
Ere  I can  plan  their  discontinuance. 
Backmeth — In  years  gone  by,  I was  an  honored 
son 

Of  that  great  country  called  the  Keystone 
State. 

Her  legislative  halls  I walked  within, 

And  (softly  speak  it)  I was  one  of  those 
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. Whom  carping  journals  called  the  Boodle 
Ring. 

I helped  to  build  the  capitol,  and  when 
The  final  stone  was  laid  I was  in  hand, 
Some  thousands,  filched  from  out  the  public 
purse. 

But  when  I thought  in  pleasure  and  in  ease 
To  spend  my  share  of  these  ill-gotten  gains, 
One  night  I woke  to  find  beside  my  bed 
Three  ghosts,  who  stopped  their  weird  and 
spectral  dance 

To  tell  me  that  they  were  the  spirit  slaves 
Of  Honesty,  appointed  by  their  lord 
To  haunt  me  till  the  day  when  I should  meet 
A more  dishonest  creature  than  myself. 

I’ve  roamed  the  broad  world  o’er,  and  stood 
beside 

Cabbies,  conductors,  porters,  and  their  ilk, 
I’ve  been  to  haunts  of  wickedness  and  sin, 
But  never  have  I found  the  one  who  will 
By  his  dishonest  life  redeem  my  own. 

Vic  Tim — Your  plight  is  dire.  But  stay.  A 
happy  thought 

Springs  to  my  mind.  Wait  here  and  be  as- 
sured 

Your  troubles  shall  be  solved  within  the 
hour. 

I see  approaching  here  a man  to  whom 
Your  ghosts  will  turn  as  iron  to  lodestone. 
He 

Now  stops.  He  turns.  His  foot  is  on  the 
stair. 

Ah,  enter,  sir. 

( Enter  plumber  carrying  a sewer.) 

(For  explanation  of  this  seeming  impossi- 
bility see  Macbeth,  Act  I.,  Scene  VII.) 

Vic  Tim — I beckoned  to  you,  sir,  to  ask  your 
terms 

On  some  small  break  I wish  that  you  would 
mend 

’Twill  take,  perhaps,  an  hour.  Come,  sir, 
your  price. 

Plumber — Well,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been 

A strike  for  higher  wages,  and  the  need 


Of  three  assistants  with  me  for  the  job, 

And  owing  to  the  use  of  all  my  tools, 

Which  cost  enormously,  I feel  that  I 
Must  ask  at  least  the  very  modest  sum 
Of  thirteen  thousand  plunks  and  twenty 
cents. 

{Enter  Ghosts.) 

First  Ghost — Whoop. 

Second  Ghost — Whoop. 

Third  Ghost — Whoop. 

All — Oh  say  no  more, 

Oh  say  no  more. 

We’ve  heard  some  awful  things  before, 

But  this  is  quite 
The  wildest  flight 
Of  robbery  we’ve  seen  to-night. 

Good-bye,  Backmeth, 

We’re  his  till  death. 

He’ll  rob,  we  fear,  till  out  of  breath. 

This  plumber  takes 
All  sorts  of  cakes 

For  nerve  and  stealing,  thefts  and  fakes. 
Plumber  {to  ghosts) — Think  you  your  airy 
persiflage  will  bend 

Me  from  my  fixed  path?  Why,  I have  nine 
Like  you  at  home ! So  join  their  misty  ranks 
And  make  a dozen  for  your  ghostly  pranks. 
{Chorus  from  below.) 

Fade  away,  fade  away,  ghosts  gaunt  and 
lean, 

For  you’re  in  the  way  of  the  picture  machine. 
{Exeunt  ghosts  with  plunder.) 

Vic  Tim — Your  troubles  now  are  o’er.  I trust 
that  you 

Will  lose  no  time  in  making  Markem  Downe 
Redeem  her  pledge  of  marriage. 

Backmeth — That  I’ll  not. 

But  how  can  thanks  repay  the  mighty  debt 
Of  gratitude  which  you  have  placed  upon 
My  heart  by  your  assistance?  Tell  me,  pray, 
What  I can  do  that’s  nearest  to  your 
thoughts. 

Vic  Tim — Why,  good  my  sir,  you  can  allay  the 
pangs 

That  thrill  me  when  I think  of  all  the  woes 
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Which  Sanscrit  brings  to  my  poor  student 
mind. 

When  once  you  wed  fair  Markem,  who,  you 
know, 

Makes  life  a burden  to  me  by  her  threats 
Of  what  will  happen  if  I fail  to  know 
The  roots  of  Sanscrit — you  will  take 
The  curse  from  my  young  life. 

Backmeth — It  shall  be  done 

At  once.  Before  to-morrow’s  sun  shall  rise 
I shall  have  won  and  wed  the  heart  I prize. 

Exit. 


Vic  Tim  (solus) — This  only  goes  to  show 
where  there’s  a will 

There  is  a way  as  well.  Now  Sanscrit  is 
Sans  teacher,  and  at  last  I’m  free  to  do 
Whate’er  my  disposition  bids  me  to. 

And  in  the  future  I shall  be  assured 
That  great  distress  may  always  be  endured. 
What’er  mishap  befalls  I’ll  never  fear  it — 

I only  need  to  have  the  proper  spirit. 

Curtain. 

Stanley  Quinn. 


JHetog  of  tJje  jltontf) 


The  Fund. 


In  the  course  of  his  reply  at  the  recent 
Alumni  banquet  to  the  toast  “The  College,” 
the  Rev.  President  spoke  of 
what  had  been  done  at  Ford- 
ham  during  the  past  year, 
and  of  what  would  be  done 
during  the  coming  twelvemonth.  Incidentally, 
Fr.  Quinn  referred  to  the  generous  response  of 
the  Boston  college  men  to  their  Alma  Mater’s 
call  for  financial  help.  Moved  by  these  re- 
marks, Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn  offered  to  start 
a subscription  list  with  a thousand-dollar  gift. 
Since  then  several  other  Alumni  have  sent  in 
their  donations,  one  of  five  hundred  dollars ; 
the  others,  sums  that  are  earnests  of  what  is  to 
follow.  May  their  shadow  never  grow  less, 
and  may  their  generous  example  be  followed 
by  numerous  others.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
at  any  time  to  the  Rev.  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

February  15th  will  be  Fordham  night  at 
Graduates’  Club,  New  York  City.  A recep- 
tion will  be  held  in  honor  of 

, the  President  of  the  Uni- 
Fordham  Night.  versity_  and  Rev  John  R 

Quirk,  Vice-President,  will 
give  a talk  on  the  “Ratio  Studiorum.” 

On  January  21st  Dr.  J.  A.  Kerrigan  deliv- 
ered an  interesting  lecture  on  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  at  Lo- 


’88. 


’90. 


’99. 


retto  Hall.  The  hall  was 
packed,  and  the  large  audi- 
ence listened  closely  to  the 
instructive  discourse.  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated with  the  slides  of  Health  Commissioner 
Darlington. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Resident  Phy- 
sicians of  St.  Alexis  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
held  its  annual  dinner  at  the 
Hollenden  House  on  Janu- 
ary 1 6th.  Dr.  T.  J.  Calkins, 
’96,  President  of  the  associ- 
ation, toasted  “The  Alumni  Association.”  We 
were  glad  to  hear  from  the  doctor. 

A recent  number  of  The  Surveyor  prints  a 
very  flattering  sketch  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Sas- 
seen,  ’99.  We  quote  in  part : 

“There  is  probably  no 
man  in  the  executive  field  of 
life  insurance  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  remarkable  personal  ability,  en- 
ergy and  success  of  Robert  A.  Sasseen  as  a life 
insurance  adviser.  He  looms  with  extraordi- 
nary prominence  in  the  metropolitan  life  in- 
surance community  because  of  the  sustained 
magnitude  and  quality  of  his  business;  and  in 
the  general  business  and  social  community  of 
the  city  his  well-earned  reputation  for  thor- 
ough conscientiousness,  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  thorough  independence  from 
entangling  alliances,  has  brought  to  him  a pat- 
ronage exceptional  in  its  scope  and  character 
and  persistency.  He  is  very  widely  known  as 
a man  whose  advice  in  life  insurance  matters 
may  be  absolutely  depended  upon  by  his  cli- 
ents.” 

Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  has  recently  be- 
come a member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  firm 
of  Byrne  & McDonnell,  lo- 
From  Our  Alumni  cated  at  52  Broadway,  New 
Editor.  York.  His  brother,  James 

F.  McDonnell,  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’00,  is  also  in  this  firm. 
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Amongst  the  advertisements  in  the  Month- 
ly is  that  of  Reis  & O’Donovan,  engineers  and 
contractors,  situated  at  1123  Broadway,  New 
York.  Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  of  this  firm,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  ’98  and  of  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Mines.  His  career  as  a student, 
both  at  Fordham  and  at  Columbia,  was  marked 
with  great  earnestness  and  success,  and  we 
feel  that  he  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Rev.  John  J.  Byrne,  ’98,  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  New  York  City,  assisted  Mgr.  La- 
velle  at  the  Vanderbilt-Szechenyi  marriage  on 
the  27th  of  last  month. 

On  February  17th,  at  Woodstock  College, 
Woodstock,  Md.,  Rev.  J.  Tracey  Langan,  ’93, 
will  be  one  of  the  two  de- 
f fenders  in  the  grand  public 

disputation  in  theology.  The 
subject  of  his  defence  is 
“De  Religione  et  Ecclesia,”  and  will  last  two 
hours.  He  will  have  as  objectors  Rev.  A.  J. 
Brosnan,  of  Georgetown  University;  Rev.  Fr. 
McCabe,  of  Overbrook  Seminary;  Rev.  Fr. 
Kennedy,  O.P.,  of  the  Catholic  University,  and 
one  more  objector  yet  to  be  chosen.  Prosit. 

This  letter  will  explain  itself : 

January  8,  1908. 

To  the  Editor  of  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Book  Review,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Dear  Sir:  The  appropriate  place  for  the 
Poe  Mantel,  which  has  been  discussed  in  your 
columns,  is,  of  course,  at 
Fordham’s  Strong  Fordham  University.  Mr. 

Claim  for  the  T u r -c  . 1, 

Poe  Mantel.  John  La  Far^e  tells  me  that 

while  he  was  a student  at 

Fordham  he  saw  Poe  at  the  College  on  a num- 
ber of  occasions.  Fr.  Doucet,  S.J.,  one  of  my 
old  teachers  at  Fordham,  often  told  me  of 
Poe’s  visits  to  the  library  of  the  College  dur- 
ing the  year  or  more  when  he  lived  on  the  hill 
opposite  to  the  College.  He  often  consulted 
the  fathers,  and  used  to  wander  on  the  College 
grounds  along  the  Bronx  in  what  is  now  Bronx 


Park.  Certain  of  his  poems  are  said  to  have 
been  composed  there.  The  old  Rose  Hill 
Manor  House,  which  forms  the  administra- 
tion building  of  the  University,  was  standing 
just  as  it  is  at  present  in  Poe’s  time.  He  used 
to  pass  through  it  to  get  to  the  library.  The 
place  therefore  for  a memorial  connected  with 
Poe  such  as  the  Raven  Mantel  is  at  Fordham. 
I have  been  assured  that  the  Faculty  would 
gladly  find  a place  for  it  in  the  old  Rose  Hill 
Manor.  Gen.  James  O’Beirne,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Brennans,  from  whose  house  the  Raven 
Mantel  came,  is  a graduate  of  Fordham  and  a 
loving  son  of  the  institution.  All  those  who 
have  any  personal  connection  with  the  mantel 
then  would  surely  be  glad  to  have  it  find  a 
permanent  resting  place  at  Fordham.  The 
place  for  it  is  Fordham,  in  the  midst  of  his- 
toric associations  connected  with  the  poet  and 
not  far  from  his  cottage. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

James  J.  Walsh, 

Acting  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  Ford- 
ham University. 

The  answer  to  the  above  was: 

^tmeS 

tEimes  Square 

Office  of 
The  Editor  of 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
OF  BOOKS 

January  13,  1908. 

James  J.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Acting  Dean  of  Medical 
Department,  Fordham  University,  Fordham, 
■ N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  definitely  decided 
that  the  Poe  mantel  is  going  to  the  Columbia 
University  Library.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I dare  say  you  would  prefer  not  to  have 
your  letter  printed  now.  The  matter  appears 
to  be  settled,  and  I fear  that  public  interest  in 
it  is  exhausted.  Yours  truly, 

W.  B.  Hale. 
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What  about  removing  the  Poe  cottage  to  the 
grounds  of  the  University? 

John  B.  P.obinson,  ’94,  has  for  several  years 
been  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Coudert 
Bros,  at  Paris,  France. 

^ Seven  years  ago  he  came 

home,  and  again  departing, 
took  with  him  an  American 
wife.  The  Fordham  boys  whose  wanderings 
have  carried  them  abroad  have  received  from 
him  a most  hearty  welcome  and  have  found 
him  an  interested  listener  when  the  old  boys’ 
doings  were  discussed. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  13,  1908. 
Rev.  Father  Quirk,  Fordham  University,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Father  Quiric:  Yours  of  the  7th 
at  hand.  I note  the  blessings  and  geetings 
which  you  send,  and  the 
Ass’n  of  Alumni  Association  extends 

Pennsylvania  ™any  thanks  for  the  same' 
The  second  meeting  was 

held  last  Thursday  at  Mr.  Phelan’s  residence. 
The  boys  were  very  enthusiastic,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  a great  success.  The  next  one  will  be 
held  February  13th  at  Mr.  McNally’s  resi- 
dence, and  I now  have  the  addresses  of  all  the 
Pittsburgh  Fordham  men,  as  well  as  of  those 
in  the  vicinity,  and  we  expect  to  have  a very 
large  attendance. 

Hoping  this  will  find  you  in  good  health  and 
with  best  wishes  to  the  Faculty  from  the  Ford- 
ham Alumni  Association  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, I am,  Yours  very  truly, 

Bert  L.  Murphy. 

Spalding  Fontaine  paid  us  a visit  the  other 
day  in  the  person  of  two  new  students  whom 
he  sent  up  to  Fordham. 
Then  a Ram,  Fordham, 

9QQ  * 

Spalding  Fontaine;  one — 
two— -three ! 


We  must  apologize  to  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Ph.D.,  ’01,  for  our  tardy  ringing  of 
the  wedding  bells.  But  for 
all  that,  we  congratulate  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  his  happy 
bride.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Ma- 
hony,  S.  J. 

Speaking  of  Fr.  Mahony  reminds  us  that  we 
have  been  slow  also  to  make  mention  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  issuing  a new 
De  Imperio  Cn.  work  on  the  far-famed  ora- 
Poiapei.  tion  of  Cicero,  “De  Imperio 
Cn.  Pompei.”  The  reverend 
author  has  been  devoting  himself  to  the  task 
for  some  years  past,  and  at  present  we  have 
before  us  several  of  the  trial  sheets,  which 
speak  large  commendation  for  the  book  when 
it  shall  have  been  completed.  The  parts  al- 
ready in  print  give  evidence  of  long  and  deep 
analytical  thought  and  scholarly  thoroughness. 
We  congratulate  the  author,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  it  will  be  issued  from  the  Fordham 
University  Press. 


The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Uniacke,  ’04,  as  well  as  to  his 
sorrowing  family,  on  the 
Condolences.  death  of  his  mother. 


Charities  and  The  Commons,  a weekly  jour- 
nal of  philanthropy  and  social  advance,  prints 
in  its  issue  of  January  25th 
a decision  handed  down  by 
Judge  Chretien,  ’71,  on  the 
question  of  child  labor  in 
Louisiana.  The  judge  presides  in  the  District 
Criminal  Court  of  that  State. 


Jud°re  Chretien. 


Our  visitors  during  the  past  month  were: 
Tom  McCormick,  ’04;  Dr.  C.  F.  Newman,  ’75 ; 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94; 
Visitors.  Dominic  O’Reilly,  ’04,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Duffy,  ’73. 
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At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Bronx  Medi- 
cal Association  held  at  the  Brownson  Club, 
January  23d,  the  following 
The  Bronx  Fordham  men  were  elected 

Medi-  office:  Dr.  Francis  L. 

cal  Association. 

Donlan,  ’88,  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Dr.  William  E.  Howley,  ’88,  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Admission;  Dr.  William 
O’Byrne,  ’66,  Chairman  of  Entertainment 
Committee ; Dr.  Joseph  J.  Smith,  ’86,  Chair- 
man of  Library  Committee ; Dr.  T.  Joseph 
Dunn,  ’84,  member  of  Committee  on  Ethics. 


the  Fordham 
Hospital. 


The  New  York  Herald  for  January  19th 
gives  a column  to  an  account  of  a paper  read 
by  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Jane- 
^fi. /^ieT^_an^  waY  before  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  In  his 
paper  he  bitterly  arraigned 
the  hospital  system  of  New  York,  declaring 
that  bad  management  had  put  them  years  be- 
hind foreign  institutions.  He  said  the  hospital 
system  was  obsolete,  that  the  municipality  had 
fallen  into  third  place  as  a medical  centre  in 
this  country.  He  suggested  many  changes, 
one  of  which  was  to  affiliate  certain  hospitals 
with  universities.  We  quote  from  the  Herald : 

“Dr.  Janeway  recommends  the  affiliation  of 
Fordham  Hospital  with  Fordham  University. 
He  suggests  that  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  be 
left  as  it  is.  He  advocates  the  erection  of  a 
small  hospital  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
‘where  the  ambulance  problem  is  most  serious 
and  where  there  is  a great  need  for  a small 
hospital.’  He  recommends  that  the  new  hos- 
pitals, Gouverneur  and  Harlem,  each  be  affili- 
ated with  a university,  and  that  each  university 
have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  chief  surgeon. 

“ ‘Such  a system,’  says  Dr.  Janeway,  ‘might 
be  inaugurated  in  one  or  two  ways,  either  by 
the  legislating  out  of  office  of  all  existing  ap- 
pointees, or  by  the  slower  and  fairer  method  of 
gradual  consolidation  as  vacancies  occur,  until 
the  whole  of  the  medical  or  surgical  divisions 


should  be  left  to  a single  man.  If  that  man 
were  inefficient  the  universities  should  be  un- 
willing to  accept  him.  He  should  be  removed 
and  his  place  filled  as  contemplated.  Such  a 
system  would  not  diminish  the  number  of  medi- 
cal men  connected  with  our  public  hospitals, 
but  would  merely  regrade  them  in  a manner 
destined  to  secure  continuity  and  accountabil- 
ity and  have  medical  and  economic  efficiency.’  ” 


Declaration  of 
Independence 


We  have  spoken  on  several  former  occasions 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoyt’s,  ’02,  scholarly  volume, 
“The  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
Tbe  MecMenburg  tion  of  independence.”  His 

publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  have  lately  issued  a 
pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  half  of  which  are 
given  over  to  the  critical  comments  of  the  press 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoyt  has  put  forth  a master- 
ly work,  “the  most  scholarly  yet  presented  on 
a much  mooted  question,  and  he  has  done  it  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  methods  of  the 
school  of  scientific  history.’’  The  book  may  be 
had  for  $2.50  net. 


The  Junior  Prom,  which  in  past  years  has 
proved  so  successful,  will  be  held  this  year  in 
Breton  Hall,  Broadway  and 
The  Junior  One  Hundred  and  Eighty- 

Prom.  sixth  Street,  shortly  after 

Easter.  The  class  manage- 
ment has  high  hopes  that  a goodly  number  of 
the  Alumni  will  attend  to  make  the  evening  an 
enjoyable  one. 

On  January  29th  Mr.  Joseph  McManus  was 
married  to  Miss  Elsa  Alma  Sibbel,  sister  of 

Armin  Sibbel,  ’04.  The 
More  Wedding  Monthly  extends  its  con- 

Bells.  gratulations  to  Mr.  McMan- 

us and  his  bride,  and  its  best 
wishes  for  a happy  future.  Mr.  McManus  will 
continue  his  practice  of  law  in  Mexico. 
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On  Tuesday,  January  28th,  in  Morris  High 
School,  the  Rev.  President  lectured  before  the 
Seton  Circle  on  “The  Value 
of  a Liberal  Education.”  On 
Saturday,  January  nth,  at 
8 P.  M.,  in  the  Armory  Hall, 
Mr.  Henry  Gaines  Hawn,  President  of  the 
Hawn  School  of  Speech  Arts,  delivered  a talk 
illustrating  the  causes  of  success  and  failure 
in  dramatics. 


On  February  2d,  at  7:30  P.  M.,  there  was 
held  a literary  academy  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Purification,  by  her  clients,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Parthenian  Sodality.  The  pro- 
gram, tastefully  arranged  by  Rev.  James  Taaf- 
fe,  ’87,  Moderator  of  the  Sodality,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Invocation,  “Veni  Creator,”  Durand,  col- 
lege choir ; prefect’s  address,  Vincent  O’Reilly, 
’08;  poem,  “Virgin  Most  Pure,”  George  W. 
Black,  ’09 ; essay,  “Mary  and  the  Early  Here- 
sies,” William  J.  McKeown,’o9  (Day  Scholars’ 
Sodality)  ; tenor  solo,  “Salve  Regina,’’  Mauro, 
William  A.  Jackson,  ’09;  essay, “Mediaeval  De- 
votion to  Mary,”  Hugh  R.  Patridge,  Prep.  ’08 
(Second  Division  Sodality)  ; duet,  “Ave 
Maria,”  Arcadelt,  John  F.  White,  To,  Charles 
E.  Casey,  ’08;  essay,  “Devotion  to  Mary  in 
Modern  Times,”  Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti; 
poem,  “Queen  of  the  Sodality,”  George  C. 
Denenny,  To;  essay,  “Mary  the  Hope  of  the 


Church,’’  J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly,  ’09;  chorus,. 
“Magnificat,”  Gregorian,  students  in  unison. 

These  exercises,  peculiar  to  the  feast  of  the 
Purification,  marked  the  renewal  of  an  old 
Fordham  custom  which  for  some  years  back 
had  been  held  in  abeyance.  The  musical  se- 
lections were  excellently  rendered,  the  essays 
were  commendable  for  their  thoughtfulness 
and  suggestiveness,  while  the  spirit  of  the  acad- 
emy itself  emphasized  that  manly  piety  for 
which  in  the  past  the  sons  of  Fordham  have 
been  noted. 


It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  record  the  deaths  of 
two  sons  of  Fordham.  The  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Donovan,  Superior  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Society  for  Negro 
Obituary.  Missions,  rested  from  his 
arduous  missionary  labors 
on  January  13th.  He  was  a student  at  Ford- 
ham from  1884  to  1887. 

Rev.  John  J.  Barrington,  ’94,  died  at  Mon- 
treal on  January  10th.  He  was  very  popular 
with  the  young  priests  of  this  archdiocese,  and 
was  a kindly,  generous  man  with  the  qualities 
of  a true  priest.  In  the  two  parishes  where  his 
brief  priestly  life  was  spent  he  was  respected 
and  loved  by  the  people.  The  funeral  took 
place  from  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  attended  by  a very  large  num- 
ber of  distinguished  prelates.  R.  I.  P. 


jHetrtcal  Ikfjool  JJotes 

®too  JWore  important  publications; 


Last  month  we  chronicled  the  publication  by 
Funk  & Wagnalls  of  Prof.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe’s 
translation  of  Grasset’s  work  on  the  “Semi- 
insane  and  the  Semi-responsible.”  This  month 
we  have  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  publica- 
tions by  professors  in  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University.  The  present  work  is  by  Dr. 
Robert  Greene,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery.  The  new  volume,  called  “Diseases 
of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  the  Kid- 
neys,” is  issued  by  Dr.  Greene  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Harlowe  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pathologic  Anatomy  at  the  University  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  W.  B.  Saunders,  Philadelphia  and 
London.  The  work  has  a special  value  because 
the  writers  are  authorities  each  in  their  own 
field  of  genito-urinary  surgery  and  of  medicine 
and  pathology  of  the  kidneys.  It  has  always 
been  felt  that  this  was  a department  in  which 
the  combination  of  medical  and  surgical  skill 
was  especially  desirable,  and  this  textbook 


therefore  is  likely  to  prove  of  special  service  to 
practitioners  of  medicine  generally  throughout 
the  country. 

Almost  needless  to  say  the  book  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  authors  and  medical  schools 
with  which  they  are  associated.  It  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  illustrations  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
favorite  with  young  medical  men.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  subjects  involved,  which  are  ex- 
tremely important,  are  treated  very  conserva- 
tively on  the  basis  of  long  personal  experience, 
besides  with  the  most  careful  consultation  of 
foreign  literature  and  the  control  by  actual  ob- 
servation of  suggestions  made  by  others.  If 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  and  of  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity continue  the  work  of  publication  which 
is  going  on  so  well  at  the  hands  of  their  medi- 
cal colleagues,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  Fordham  University  will  come  to  be  as 
well  and  as  favorably  known  as  many  of  her 
sister  universities  of  much  longer  standing. 
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Our  congratulations  go  out  to  Professor 
Greene  for  his  scholarly  work,  and  he  has  our 
best  wishes  for  the  wide  sale  of  his  book, 
which  it  so  amply  deserves. 

Heart  Disease  and  Blood  Pressure,  a Practical 
Consideration  of  Theory  and  Treatment.  By 
Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clin- 
ical Professor  of  Heart  and  Circulatory  Dis- 
eases, Fordham  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, New  York  City,  and  Physician  to  the 
Lincoln  Hospital.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat 
& Co.  1907. 

The  Medical  School  still  continues  to  con- 
tribute its  quota  to  the  stream  of  matter  com- 
ing from  the  press  in  our  day,  and  evidently  to 
excellent  purpose.  The  most  recent  volume  is 
on  “Heart  Disease  and  Blood  Pressure,”  by 
Professor  Bishop,  Clinical  Professor  of  Heart 
and  Circulatory  Diseases  in  the  Medical 
School.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  this 
volume,  which  was  formerly  issued  under  the 
title  of  “Blood  Pressure,”  but  has  so  much  that 


is  clinically  valuable  in  it  that  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  make  the  addition  to  the  title.  Por- 
tions of  the  previous  volume  attracted  much 
attention.  For  instance,  the  author’s  classifica- 
tion of  disorders  of  blood  pressure  has  been 
widely  accepted,  and  frequent  references  in 
medical  literature  have  been  made  to  the  con- 
dition described  by  him,  called  constitutional 
low  arterial  tension,  and  is  the  result  of  orig- 
inal observation.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  there 
are  other  portions  of  the  book  that  have  a dis- 
tinct originality,  and  that  the  physiological  ex- 
planation in  the  chapter  on  “The  Vessel-Tone 
Maintaining  Function  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System”  does  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  medi- 
cal literature  before  its  issuance  here,  and  that 
it  is  of  decided  value  in  the  explanation  of  a 
number  of  puzzling  cases. 

Graduates  of  Fordham  University  in  the  old 
days  who  have  since  become  physicians  will 
evidently  do  well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
publications  of  the  Medical  School,  for  they 
represent  original  work  in  many  lines. 
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At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Faculty  it  was 
decided  to  introduce  an  innovation  in  the 
method  of  grading  the  students.  Heretofore 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  compute  the  general 
average  by  means  of  the  examinations  given 
at  the  close  of  each  subject.  This,  however, 
has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  since  no 
account  is  taken  thereby  of  lecture-room  reci- 
tations. To  remdy  this  and  to  afford  a stimu- 
lus for  even  better  daily  work  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  the  Faculty  has  decided  to 
count  lecture  work  as  forty  per  cent,  on  the 
general  average.  The  new  rule  went  into  ef- 
fect February  3d. 


At  three  o’clock  on  February  29th  there  will 
be  delivered  at  the  Law  School  a lecture  on 
the  “Municipal  Court”  by  Judge  George  F. 
Roesch.  Justice  Roesch  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  New  York  bar.  He 
has  served  for  a number  of  years  in  both  the 
Assembly  and  Senate,  and  during  his  legisla- 
tive career  his  name  was  identified  with  much 
important  legislation.  He  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Municipal  Court  in  1899,  and  his  career 
on  the  bench  has  been  one  of  compliment  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  community. 

C.  M.  O’Keefe. 


Jioofe  notices 


Thoughts  on  the  Religions  Life.  Edited  by 
Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance.  Benziger  Bros.  Net, 
$1.50. 

The  work  is  a very  thorough  treatise  on  the 
religious  state.  Its  groundwork  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  Canon  Basso’s  Italian  treatise  called 
“The  Perfect  Religious.”  The  superstructure, 
as  the  author  calls  it  in  his  foreword,  is  com- 
posed of  articles  from  the  leading  Catholic 
periodicals,  and  of  chapters  from  various  spiri- 
tual books,  all  bearing  on  the  religious  life  and 
the  virtues  pertaining  thereto,  as  well  as  on 
the  practices  of  piety  that  tend  to  foster  in  the 
heart  the  spirit  of  devotion.  This  particular 
portion  of  the  book  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  layman.  An  appendix  of  maxims  and  the 
counsels  of  Saints  completes  the  work. 

Spalding’s  Baseball  Record.  Published  by  the 
American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  21  Warren 
Street.  1908.  10  cents. 

This  paper-covered  booklet  contains  what 
may  be  styled  the  literature  of  athletics.  It  is 
something  apart  from  the  baseball  guide  is- 
sued from  the  same  house,  and  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a comparative  compendium  of  the 
American  game  as  played  professionally,  from 


its  commencement  in  1871  up  to  and  including 
the  year  1907.  It  contains  various  statistics 
compiled  from  official  records,  giving  a list  of 
officers,  the  records  of  players,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
abounds  in  numerous  cuts. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  new  books: 

Round  the  World.  Vol.  IV.  Benziger.  85c. 

Converts  to  Rome.  D.  T.  Scannell-O’Neill. 
Herder.  $1.00  net. 

A Synthetical  Manual  of  Liturgy.  Rev. 
Adrian  Vigourel,  S.S.  John  Murphy  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md. 

Indifference,  or  What  Is  Most  Worth  Car- 
ing About.  L.  J.  Walker,  S.J.  Herder.  30c. 
net. 

The  Petals  of  a Little  Flower.  Translated 
by  S.  L.  Emery.  Angel  Guardian  Press, 
Ruggles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sheer  Pluck  and  Other  Stories  of  the  Bright 
Ages.  Rev.  David  Bearne,  S.J.  Benziger.  85c. 

My  Lady  Beatrice.  By  Frances  Cooke.  Ben- 
ziger. $1.25. 

A Pilgrim  from  Ireland.  By  Rev.  Maurus 
Carnot,  O.S.B.  Benziger.  45c. 
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Wfyt  Iking  tfje  IkjeU  Iktigs  in  its  ikeep 


HpHE  vasty  vault  above  is  dark, 

**“  And  darker  Still  the  sea  below, 
And  this  way,  that  and  farther  Still, 

The  white-capped  billows  come  and  go. 
The  seabird  skims  the  murky  troughs 
As  if  to  read  the  Ocean’s  lore, 

And  frightened,  turns  and  darts  to  where 
It  thunders  on  the  rocky  shore. 

From  every  tossing  wave  there  comes 
The  song  the  shell  sings  in  its  sleep, 

And  in  a tongue  as  old  as  Time 
Comes  forth  the  Voice  of  All  the  Deep. 

“ I am  the  Master  of  all, 

Nothing  can  tide  me  nor  stay, 
Nothing  can  bide  me  a single  jot, 
In  my  rise  and  fall  each  day. 

Ag  es  may  come  and  may  go, 
Nations  may  bloom  and  decay, 
But  I go  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
Immutable,  cold  and  gray.” 

Stand,  haughty  man,  on  yonder  shore, 
And  hark  the  sadly  solemn  dirge, 

The  dirge  of  pomp,  the  dirge  of  pride 
That  swells  from  out  the  heaving  surge. 


Leam  from  the  flood  that  never  sleeps 
The  worth  of  all  thy  plans  and  toil 
And  listen  to  the  message  deep 
That  rises  from  the  Ocean’s  moil. 

“Oh,  thoughtless,  heedless,  pompous  one, 
That  thou  shouldst  fret  or  laugh  or  cry, 

Or  meditate  on  things  mundane, 

Or  think  thy  fortunes  worth  a sigh, 

Look  here  and  see  thy  littleness, 

And  think  how  long  before  thy  birth, 

And  longer  Still  and  after  thee, 

I’ll  roll  against  this  same  bleak  earth. 

Others  shall  come  as  those  before, 

And  work  and  plan  and  toil  and  try, 

But  all  shall  pass,  my  waves  at  last 
Shall  dew  the  rocks  wherein  they  lie.” 

“ I am  the  MaSter  of  all, 

Nothing  can  tide  me  nor  Stay, 

Nothing  can  bide  me  a single  jot, 

In  my  rise  and  fall  each  day. 

Ag  es  may  come  and  may  go, 

Nations  may  bloom  and  decay, 

But  I go  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
Immutable,  cold  and  gray.” 

— Stanley  Quinn. 
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®fje  Jftotient  Eeats 


The  breaths  of  kissing  night  and  day 
Were  mingled  in  the  eastern  Heaven: 

Throbbing  with  unheard  melody 

Shook  Lyra  all  its  star-chord  seven : 

When  dusk  shrunk  cold,  and  light  trod  shy, 

And  dawn’s  gray  eyes  were  troubled  gray ; 

And  souls  went  palely  up  the  sky 
And  mine  to  Lucide. 

In  these  words  Francis  Thompson  seems  to 
have  prophesied  the  moment  of  his  departure 
to  the  world  of  his  day-dreams.  A little  later 
the  cold  November  sun,  peering  in  through  a 
window  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Elizabeth  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  London,  looked 
down  upon  all  that  remained  of  one  whose 
short  but  brilliant  life  had  been  spent  in  quiet 
suffering.  His  inspired  soul,  too  restless  and 
ambitious  for  this  world,  had  at  last  freed  it- 
self from  the  heavy  burden  it  had  impatiently 
dragged  through  forty-seven  weary  years.  A 
short  notice  here  and  there  in  the  English  and 
American  papers  was  all  the  world  saw  to  tell 
it  that  consumption,  the  quiet  but  indefatigable 
worker  of  death,  had  summoned  from  a life  he 
loved  but  little  the  greatest  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

About  eighty-six  years  ago  the  same  mes- 
senger knocked  at  a door  in  Rome.  Then  a 
younger  man  answered,  but,  like  Thompson, 
without  regret.  The  next  day  the  literary  world 
mourned  the  loss  of  John  Keats,  youngest  and 
last  of  the  great  poets  of  his  time. 

In  life,  character  and  thought  Thompson 
bears  a general  resemblance  to  Keats,  though 
his  motives  were  loftier  than  were  those  of 
the  earlier  poet.  In  some  points  the  resem- 
blance is  so  close  that  a person  might  easily 
see  almost  a relationship.  Their  early  lives 


were  much  alike,  their  aims  were  very  similar, 
and  their  deaths  might  be  termed  identical. 

Francis  Thompson,  the  son  of  a physician 
at  Manchester,  was,  like  Keats,  destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  medical  profession.  He  had, 
however,  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  Ushaw 
College  before  he  entered  Owen’s  at  Man- 
chester. Though  Keats  broke  his  indentures  to 
an  Edmonton  surgeon,  he  continued  his  studies 
for  a time  in  the  London  hospitals.  Not  so 
with  Thompson.  The  very  thought  of  the  life 
intended  for  him  was  so  distasteful  and  repel- 
lent that  he  quarrelled  with  his  parents  over  it. 
The  upshot  was  that  he  found  himself  in  the 
streets  of  London  destitute  and  friendless.  It 
was  in  this  city  of  golden  opportunities  and 
hard-hearted  editors  that  Thompson  experi- 
enced his  greatest  misfortunes.  The  next  five 
years  of  his  life,  though  they  did  not  end  so 
disastrously,  are  often  compared  to  the  last 
years  of  Chatterton’s  unlucky  existence.  Often 
without  a place  to  sleep  or  a bite  to  eat,  he 
tramped  the  long  pavements  and  earned  a few 
pennies  here  and  there  by  selling  matches, 
holding  horses  or  running  errands.  All  this 
time  he  was  besieging  editors  with  poetic  and 
prose  compositions,  but  always  in  vain.  Writ- 
ten as  they  often  were  on  scraps  of  paper  pick- 
ed up  in  the  streets,  the  very  appearance  of  his 
offerings  precluded  all  chance  of  consideration. 
At  last  he  saw  one  day  in  print  a poem  and 
an  essay  which  some  months  previously  he  had 
sent  to  Merry  England,  a Catholic  magazine. 
For  some  time  he  waited  to  hear  from  the  edi- 
tor, but  on  receiving  no  word  from  him  he 
thought  he  was  not  to  be  paid  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

This  crowning  disappointment  plunged  him 
into  despair,  and  he  determined  to  die.  Saving 
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up  what  little  money  he  could,  he  purchased  a 
dose  of  laudanum  and  went  off  to  the  rubbish 
heaps  of  Covent  Garden,  there  to  end  his  mis- 
ery. He  had  swallowed  half  the  dose,  when, 
as  he  said  himself,  the  ghost  of  Chatterton 
stayed  his  hand.  Then  he  remembered  that  on 
the  day  after  Chatterton  committed  suicide  a 
letter  was  delivered  at  his  lodging  with  an  offer 
of  help  that  would  have  prevented  the  rash  act. 
It  seems  that  the  editor  of  Merry  England,  who 
was  in  need  of  copy  for  his  current  issue,  had 
resorted  to  his  mass  of  rejected  manuscripts. 
Among  them  he  found  Thompson’s  contribu- 
tion, and  as  it  was  marked  by  unusual  excel- 
lence, he  printed  it.  The  editor  now  made 
search  for  the  author  to  remunerate  him,  but 
the  quest  proved  unavailing,  until  by  dint  of 
perseverance  he  was  traced  to  the  apothecary 
shop  where  he  had  the  same  morning  bought  the 
drug  that  was  to  take  him  from  this  ungrateful 
world.  The  help  came  just  in  time ; he  was 
saved  from  a suicide’s  grave,  and  from  that 
time  he  became  a much-sought-for  but  erratic 
contributor  to  various  periodicals.  He  never 
forgot  his  narrow  escape ; its  effects  are  seen 
in  nearly  every  poem  he  wrote  thereafter. 

For  a number  of  years  the  Storrington  mon- 
astery was  his  home,  and  there,  amid  congenial 
surroundings,  most  of  his  best  poetry  was  writ- 
ten. Not  long  ago  his  friends  noticed  that  the 
consumption  under  which  he  had  suffered  most 
of  his  life  was  getting  the  upper  hand.  He 
was  removed  to  the  country  near  Storrington 
in  a vain  endeavor  to  stave  off  the  death  that 
was  much  nearer  than  he  ever  imagined.  Back 
to  his  beloved  London  he  came  with  a lighter 
heart,  but  still  in  grave  danger.  His  inveterate 
enemy  gained  ground  now  with  great  strides, 
and  soon  forced  his  removal  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  on  November  13th,  1907.  A 
simple  funeral,  attended  by  a few  of  his  closest 
friends,  ended  with  his  interment  in  St.  Mary’s 
Cemetery,  Kensal  Green. 

There  is  no  such  story  of  early  hardships  at- 
tending the  account  of  Keats’s  life.  He,  after 


studying  surgery  and  walking  the  London  hos- 
pitals for  a short  time,  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion for  literature.  Keats  was  not  troubled 
with  indigence  as  was  Thompson,  but  was  able 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  life  work.  Ap- 
preciative friends  encouraged  and  inspired  him 
when  critics  condemned  his  first  endeavors.  In 
this  one  point  there  is  a striking  dissimilarity 
between  the  fortunes  of  both.  Thompson 
sprang  into  instant  favor,  while  Keats  had  to 
undergo  the  severe  and  to  him  the  totally  un- 
deserved censure  of  the  critics.  The  harsh  re- 
ception “Endymion”  received  soured  his  whole 
life,  and,  according  to  his  friends,  was  the 
cause  of  his  early  death  in  1821.  Like  Thomp- 
son, he  was  a sufferer  from  consumption,  but 
unlike  him,  he  did  not  have  the  added  weakness 
of  a slavery  to  drugs.  Perhaps  in  Thompson’s 
case  laudanum  was  not  so  much  a master  as  it 
was  a relief  from  the  pains  of  his  ailments, 
and  a key  to  strange  and  endless  dreams.  Like 
Keats,  Thompson  composed  all  his  greatest 
poems  within  a few  years.  After  this  period 
of  poetical  activity  the  fire  of  his  soul  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  extinguished,  though  at 
long  intervals  sudden  flashes  of  his  wonted 
genius  showed  in  a solitary  poem  that  it  was 
not  quite  dead.  It  was  in  this  later  time  that 
he  became  noted  for  his  prose  writings,  which 
were  mainly  literary  criticism. 

Some  one  has  said  that  man  is  great  because 
he  can  perceive  his  own  insignificance.  This 
may  seem  a bold  assertion,  but  when  one  real- 
izes that  it  implies  a knowledge  of  the  forces 
of  nature  and  of  man’s  lowly  place  among  the 
wonders  of  the  universe,  it  becomes  clearer  and 
more  acceptable.  If  this  were  the  only  cri- 
terion by  which  we  could  separate  the  truly 
great  poets  from  the  merely  noted  ones,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  reputation  for 
poetical  preeminence  universally  accorded 
Francis  Thompson. 

The  literary  critics  have  shown  unusual 
agreement  in  showering  higher  praise  than  was 
given  to  any  other  bard  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  on  this  Catholic  poet  who  embodied  in  his 
verse  his  faith  and  religious  ideals.  Thomp- 
son’s clear  insight  into  the  true  condition  of 
human  existence,  joined  to  an  inspired  imagi- 
nation and  an  unsurpassed  power  of  expres- 
sion, took  their  keen  minds  by  storm.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  his  poems 
that  conservative  magazine,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, hailed  him  as  a great  and  inspired  poet. 
His  success  was  immediate,  but  behind  it  all 
there  was  a story  of  physical  and  mental  suf- 
fering that  perhaps  in  its  chastening  effect  on 
his  poetry  was  no  small  factor  in  his  achieve- 
ment. His  narrow  escape  from  a suicide’s 
grave  and  his  resurrection  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  lent  a significance  to  his  work  that  be- 
spoke a repentant  mind.  Repentant  he  was, 
but  to  his  earthly  life  never  reconciled.  His 
soaring  aspirations  and  rightly  proportioned 
intellect  found  in  religion  the  bond  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  freedom.  His  philosophic 
mind  showed  him  that  thought  to  be  free  must 
not  be  unfettered,  and  in  his  faith  he  found  the 
saving  barrier  that  kept  'his  imagination  within 
reason.  A profound  knowledge  of  Catholic 
teaching  furnished  him  with  a fitting  theme 
and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  appropriate  il- 
lustrations. His  devotion  to  Our  Lady  radi- 
ates from  many  of  his  poems  with  a holy  glow. 
Many  of  his  utterances  are  prophetic  and  carry 
with  them  a conviction  of  their  truth. 

Although  Keats  did  not  draw  his  illustra- 
tions from  the  same  sources,  yet  he  was  imbued 
with  the  same  ideas  concerning  life  and  the 
world.  Still  religion  was  not  in  his  life,  that 
inspiring  and  central  thought,  as  it  was  in 
Thompson’s.  The  beauties  of  nature  were  to 
Keats  an  ever  open  primer  of  life ; from  them, 
whatever  the  season,  he  drew  his  lessons.  The 
uplifting  influence  of  Thompson’s  faith  was 
partially  but  lamely  supplied  in  Keats  by  myth- 
ology. The  author  of  “Hyperion”  knew  no 
Greek,  but  was  well  versed  in  those  ancient 
myths  that  are  in  great  measure  but  personi- 
fications of  human  virtues  and  frailties.  They 


serve  as  appropriate  and  clear  illustrations,  but 
have  not  the  power  of  inspiration  to  which 
Thompson  owed  so  much. 

Still,  self-knowledge  was  one  of  Keats’s  dom- 
inant characteristics.  He  knew,  as  did  Thomp- 
son, that  the  spirit  of  genius  was  within  him, 
and  like  Thompson,  he  knew  how  restricted 
were  his  powers.  As  he  himself  said,  he  was 
sensitive  to  whatever  beauty  appeals  to  the 
senses,  but  he  felt  that  there  was  something 
beyond  it.  Much  of  his  poetry  deals  with  na- 
ture ; her  varied  moods,  the  gentle  whisperings 
of  spring,  the  fulness  of  summer,  the  satisfied 
complacency  of  autumn,  the  cleansing  rigors  of 
winter,  all  had  their  charms.  But  above  these 
he  could  not  go,  and  he  knew  it.  He  was  for- 
ever contrasting  the  shortness  of  this  life,  its 
sorrows  and  its  anxieties,  with  that  “eternal” 
calm  he  could  imagine  but  never  fully  grasp. 
Lines  such  as  the  following  from  the  “Ode  to 
a Nightingale”  are  expressive  of  this: 

O for  a beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple  stained  mouth ; 

That  I might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim; 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale, and  spectre-thin  and  dies;. 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs; 

Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away ! away ! for  I will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards: 
Already  with  thee!  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 
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I cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 

But  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  . . . 

In  this  respect  did  Thompson’s  faith  and  re- 
ligious knowledge  place  him  far  in  advance. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  it  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
weakness  and  limited  genius  infected  Thomp- 
son with  a kind  of  pessimism  that  cannot  be 
called  absolute  or  confirmed,  since  it  is  relieved 
by  the  calm  light  of  obedient  submission.  He 
states  the  causes  of  his  pessimism  when  in  the 
“Epilogue”  he  says : 

The  rhymer  a life  complex, 

With  just  such  cares  as  mortals  vex, 

So  simply  felt  as  all  men  feel, 

Lived  purely  out  to  his  soul’s  weal. 

A double  life  the  poet  lived 
And  with  a double  burden  grieved ; 

The  life  of  flesh  and  life  of  song, 

The  pangs  to  both  lives  that  belong; 

Immortal  knew  and  mortal  pain, 

Who  in  two  worlds  could  lose  and  gain 
And  found  immortal  fruits  must  be 
Mortal  through  his  mortality. 

If  one  life  worked  the  other  wrong 
What  expiating  agony 
May  for  him  damned  to  poesy 
Shut  in  that  little  sentence  be — 

What  deep  austerities  of  strife — 

He  lived  his  life.  He  lived  his  life. 

And  then  again  he  strikes  a note  of  utter  help- 
lessness ; 

Ah ! the  ill  that  we  do  in  tenderness 
And  the  hateful  horror  of  love 
It  has  sent  more  souls  to  the  unslaked  Pit 
Than  it  ever  will  draw  above. 

Instances  such  as  these  are  happily  very  few, 
and  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  flashes 
of  poetic  vision  and  true  hope  like  the  follow- 
ing from  “The  Hound  of  Heaven”: 

“Strange,  piteous,  futile  thing! 
Wherefore  should  any  set  thee  love  apart? 

Seeing  none  but  I makes  much  of  naught,”  he  said, 
“And  human  love  needs  human  meriting: 

How  hast  thou  merited — 


Of  all  man’s  clotted  clay  the  dingiest  clot? 

Alack,  thou  knowest  not 
How  little  worthy  of  any  love  thou  art! 

Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee 

Save  Me,  save  only  Me? 

All  which  I took  from  thee  I did  but  take 

Not  for  thy  harms, 

But  just  that  thou  might’st  seek  it  in  My  arms. 

All  which  thy  child’s  mistake 
Fancies  are  lost,  I have  stored  for  thee  at  home : 

Rise,  clasp  My  hand,  and  come.” 

“Halts  by  me  that  footfall: 

Is  my  gloom,  after  all. 

Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caressingly? 

‘Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 

I am  He  whom  thou  seekest! 

Thou  dravest  love  from  thee,  who  dravest  Me.’  ” 

That  Francis  Thompson  is  not  better  known 
is  due  in  great  part  to  the  peculiar  traits  that 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  eccentric.  Ec- 
centric as  far  as  outward  appearances  go  he 
certainly  was.  Laudanum  and  the  periods  of 
abstraction  it  plunged  him  into  interposed  a 
wide  gulf  between  him  and  his  fellow  man.  He 
knew  very,  very  few,  and  went  almost  no- 
where. Oblivious  to  his  sordid  surroundings, 
he  would  tramp  the  streets  of  London  at  night, 
gazing  on 

The  long  savannahs  of  the  blue, 

where  his  nimble  thoughts  gamboled  in  blessed 
freedom. 

Mr.  Hind,  the  editor  of  the  London  Acad- 
emy, knew  Thompson  well,  and  in  recounting 
his  impressions  of  the  poet,  described  him  as 
follows : 

“In  memory  I see  him  one  miserable  Novem- 
ber afternoon  communing  with  the  Seraphim 
and  frolicking  with  the  young-eyed  Cherubim 
in  Chancery  Lane.  The  roads  were  ankle-deep 
in  slush;  a thin,  icy  rain  was  falling;  the  yel- 
low fog  enwrapt  the  pedestrians,  and  going 
through  them  in  a narrow  path,  I saw  Francis 
Thompson,  wet  and  mud-spattered.  But  he 
was  not  unhappy.  What  is  a day  of  unpleas- 
ant weather  to  one  who  lives  in  eternity?  His 
lips  were  moving,  his  head  was  raised,  his  eyes 
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were  humid  with  emotion,  for  above  the  roof 
of  the  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
in  the  murk  of  the  fog,  he  saw  beatific  visions. 
They  were  his  reality,  not  the  visible  world. 

“He  was  on  his  way  to  the  office  of  The 
Academy  with  the  manuscript  of  a book  re- 
view, and  on  his  damp  back  was  slung  the 
weather-worn  satchel  in  which  he  would  carry 
away  volumes  for  the  ensuing  week.  In  the 
first  year,  his  monthly  check  was  posted  to  him 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  method  did  not 
work.  When  he  was  in  funds  he  disdained  to 
deliver  his  articles ; so  I adopted  the  plan  of 
sending  a weekly  check  to  his  landlady  and 
giving  him,  whenever  he  called,  a small  sum  in 
cash.  That  suited  him ; it  suited  us.  A Thomp- 
son article  in  The  Academy  gave  distinction  to 
the  issue.  What  splendid  prose  it  was ! Read- 
ing the  proofs,  we  would  declaim  passages 
aloud  for  the  mere  joy  of  giving  utterance  to 
his  periods.  He  wrote  a series  of  articles  on 
‘Poets  as  Prose  Writers,’  which  must  some  day 
be  recovered  from  the  files;  he  wrote  on  any- 
thing. I discovered  that  his  interest  in  battles 
and  the  strategy  of  great  commanders  was  as 
keen  as  his  concern  with  cricket.  So  the  satchel 
was  filled  with  military  memoirs,  and  retired 
generals  ensconced  in  the  armchairs  of  service 
clubs  wondered.  Here  was  a man  who  could 
manipulate  words  as  they  manipulated  men.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  he  lived  in  eter- 
nity, for  like  him  whom  he  titled 

Anchorite  who  didst  dwell 

With  all  the  world  for  cell, 

his  eye,  that  looked  on  life  as  from  a distance, 
could  not  trouble  itself  with  details. 

And  yet  it  was  from  the  ordinary  happenings 
of  life  that  he  was  most  often  inspired.  Of 
this  his  “Poems  on  Children”  are  in  themselves 
an  instance.  A sunset  at  Storrington  is  de- 
scribed in  “Daisy”;  children  are  the  subjects 
of  “The  Making  of  Viola,”  “To  My  Godchild,” 
“The  Poppy,”  and  “To  Monica  Thought  Dy- 
ing.” 


The  poet  who  asked  his  godchild,  “the  child 
of  deathless  song,”  to  look  for  him  “in  the 
nurseries  of  Heaven”  preserved  his  childlike 
simplicity  and  wonder  through  all  his  poems, 
but  nowhere  is  the  tender  frankness,  the  grace- 
ful delicacy  and  the  gentle  shyness  so  promi- 
nent as  in  these  same  “Sister  Songs.”  They 
have  a charm  about  them,  a natural  simplicity, 
felt  before  it  is  noticed,  that  discloses  a side  of 
the  poet’s  character  far  different  from  that 
shown  in  his  other  poems.  Lines  like  the  fol- 
lowing from  “Daisy”  have  a compelling  sweet- 
ness about  them  that  is  “as  artless  as  the  air 
and  candid  as  the  skies” : 

For  standing  artless  as  the  air, 

And  candid  as  the  skies, 

She  took  the  berries  with  her  hand, 

And  the  love  with  her  sweet  eyes. 

The  fairest  things  have  sweetest  end, 

Their  scent  survives  their  close, 

But  the  rose’s  scent  is  bitterness 
To  him  that  loves  the  rose! 

She  looked  a little  wistfully, 

Then  went  her  sunshine  way: 

The  sea’s  eye  had  a mist  on  it, 

And  the  leaves  fell  from  the  day. 

She  went  her  unremembering  way, 

She  went  and  left  in  me 

The  pang  of  all  the  parting’s  gone 
And  partings  yet  to  be. 

Nothing  like  these  lines  appears  in  Keats. 
In  passages  such  as  these  the  mind  is  attacked 
through  the  heart  and  before  it  knows  it  has 
capitulated.  In  imagination,  Keats  is  noted  for 
an  ease  and  fulness  that  is  pleasing  in  its  or- 
derly development  of  its  subject,  but  Thomp- 
son’s imagination  is  continually  hurrying  on- 
ward, disclosing  in  wild  profusion  new  and  un- 
expected beauties. 

In  disposition  these  two  poets  were  much 
alike.  The  enthusiasm  of  Keats  for  the  beauty 
of  his  work  finds  a nobler  counterpart  in 
Thompson’s.  Keats  did  not  try  to  commit  sui- 
cide and  live  to  repent  it ; he  did  not  have  a life 
of  poverty  and  hardship  to  look  back  upon  in 
gloomy  contrast  to  the  bright  future  of  his 
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imagination;  he  did  not  have  a mission  he  felt 
so  bound  to  fulfil  that  every  word  he  uttered 
showed  how  earnest  he  was.  No;  his  life  was 
rather  a long,  weary,  hopeless  search  for  the 
Philosopher’s  Stone,  that  happy  knowledge  that 
would  bring  to  his  yearning  soul  true,  absolute 
beauty. 

There  was  no  shadow  of  pettiness  or  affecta- 
tion in  either  Keats  or  Thompson.  Both  were 
serious,  deeply  serious,  and  resolute  in  their 
seriousness.  Whoever  reads  Thompson’s  mas- 
terpiece cannot  help  bqing  struck  bv  this  domi- 
nant characteristic.  “The  Hound  of  Heaven” 
is  indeed  the  keynote  of  his  whole  life ; without 
it  he  would  be  almost  incomprehensible,  a 
medley  of  beautiful  sounds.  As  it  is,  to  admire 
him  is  more  congenial  than  to  try  to  under- 
stand him. 

The  manner  in  which  each  poet  expressed 
himself  is  suited  in  a remarkable  degree  to  the 
leading  thoughts  of  their  lives.  Thompson,  with 
a duty  to  perform,  heeded  his  thought  more 
than  his  words  or  measures.  His  celestial  vi- 
sion demanded  a quickness  and  a freedom  that 
was  at  times  incompatible  with  perfect  meter — 
and  meter  was  sacrificed.  An  extensive  vocab- 
ularly  gave  him  the  ability  to  express  his  ideas 
concisely  and,  as  a rule,  clearly,  but  often  he 
outdid  himself.  A long  array  of  imposing  and 


sometimes  impossible  words  often  serves  but 
to  hide  a simple  thought.  That  he  realized  this 
fault  is  plain,  for  he  said : 

“Alas!  now  wilt  thou  chide  and  say  (I  deem), 

My  figured  descant  hides  the  simple  theme.” 

Freedom  in  rhyme  and  imperfections  in  the 
structure  of  his  lines  are  pardonable  when  the 
thought  carries  all  before  it,  but  when  the 
thought  has  lost  the  ascendency,  these  blem- 
ishes are  apt  to  spoil  the  verse  completely. 

On  the  other  hand,  Keats  sought  for  beauty, 
and  though  the  highest  was  denied  his  thought, 
still  he  obtained  it  in  large  measure  in  the  music 
of  his  lines.  They  are  more  stately  and  decor- 
ous, more  regular  and  finished,  though  as  a 
rule  they  lack  the  force  and  fire  of  Francis 
Thompson’s. 

When  all  is  said  it  remains  that  the  world 
has  lately  lost  one  who  was  not  loath  to  go. 
Although  the  London  streets  will  no  longer 
see  his  familiar  figure,  his  voice  will  ring 
through  them  with  a clearer  and  more  authori- 
tative tone  as  time  advances.  As  Keats  was 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  century,  so  is  Thomp- 
son the  greatest  of  this ; as  Keats  excelled  his 
minor  contemporaries  in  beauty  of  expression 
and  imagination,  so  has  Thompson  excelled 
Keats  in  loftiness  and  beauty  of  thought. 

F.  P.  Schiavone. 
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THERE  is  only  one  thing  that  will  cure  life’s  ills; 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  climb  life’s  hills; 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  do  life’s  wills; 

And  that’s  work,  work,  work. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  supply  grief’s  dearth; 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  give  joy  birth; 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  show  our  worth; 
And  that’s  work,  work,  work. 


There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  Time  outstrip; 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  face  Death’s  trip; 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  success  can  grip; 

And  that’s  work,  work,  work, 

If  we  want  then  to  cross  over  failure’s  mire; 

If  we  want  to  electrify  talent’s  wire; 

If  we  e’er  want  to  win  what  we  most  desire; 

We  must  work,  work,  work. 

— G.  W.  Black. 
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N account  of  his  long  service  as 
janitor,  Michael  Casey  was  looked 
upon  as  a fixture  in  the  Scranton 
Medical  School.  All  the  Alumni 
remember  the  perverse  old  Irish- 
man, whose  bluntness  at  times  bor- 
dered on  the  insolent  and  whose  estimation  of 
a man’s  character  was  based  on  the  size  of  the 
tip  he  might  give. 

Mike  was  exceedingly  thrifty  and  wor- 
shipped at  the  shrine  of  the  “Golden  Eagle,” 
denying  himself  even  the  ordinary  pleasures  of 
life  that  he  might  horde  the  shining  metal 
whose  music  he  loved  and  whose  glitter  he 
adored.  This  weakness  of  his  was  well  known 
to  the  student  body,  who  teased  the  old  man 
in  every  possible  way. 

During  my  medical  course,  I had  occasion  to 
employ  Mike  for  many  odd  jobs,  and  managed 
by  dint  of  generous  remuneration  to  win  his 
confidence.  At  his  suggestion,  I often  visited 
his  quarters  in  the  basement  to  taste  “some 
foine  auld  stock  from  the  auld  dart,”  and  found 
it  merited  in  every  respect  the  high  praise 
which  the  old  fellow  had  lavished  upon  it. 

One  morning  shortly  after  Christmas,  Mike 
came  to  me  complaining  of  a severe  headache. 
I remember  I gave  him  some  simple  remedy, 
and  attributing  his  malady  to  an  over-indul- 
gence in  the  past  holiday  festivities,  immediate- 
ly dismissed  the  matter.  The  following  morn- 
ing he  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  His 
absence  caused  considerable  comment,  since  his 
punctuality  had  always  been  exceedingly  note- 
worthy, and  in  thinking  over  the  matter  my 
mind  reverted  to  his  complaint  of  the  previous 


day,  and  I decided  to  visit  the  old  man  in  his 
apartment  to  see  if  I could  be  of  any  service 
to  him. 

This  I did  in  the  company  of  a fellow  stu- 
dent during  recreation  time.  We  knocked  on 
his  door,  but  receiving  no  response  pushed  it 
open  and  stepped  in.  The  room  presented  a 
most  natural  appearance;  there  was  the  little 
clock  ticking  merrily  on  the  mantel;  his  bed 
neatly  made  stood  undisturbed  in  the  comer, 
while  tacked  on  the  wall  over  it  was  a litho- 
graph of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  angelic  eyes 
seemed  to  look  with  compassion  on  the  dead 
form  of  the  janitor,  crouched  in  a sitting  pos- 
ture at  a small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

As  we  surveyed  the  scene  more  closely,  we 
found  that  the  old  fellow  had  apparently  been 
writing  when  death  came  upon  him.  The  un- 
finished scroll  on  the  table  and  the  pen  clutched 
in  his  icy  fingers  confirmed  this  fact  beyond  a 
doubt.  We  tenderly  lifted  the  lifeless  form 
and  placed  it  on  the  bed,  and  later  notified  the 
coroner,  who  attributed  the  death  to  heart  dis- 
ease. 

While  putting  things  in  shape  after  the  cor- 
oners’ examination,  I took  occasion  to  read  the 
unfinished  writing.  Knowing  Mike’s  deep- 
rooted  antipathy  for  lawyers,  I was  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a most  unique 
attempt  at  forming  a will.  The  contents  of 
the  paper  were  as  follows: 

“Me,  Mike  Casey,  as  good  as  the  nixt  one 
an’  better  than  some  ones  I know,  do,  when  I 
be  dead,  give  mi  body  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  mi 
money,  five  hundred  dollars — divil  a cint  more 
will  ye  find — is  to  go  half  fer  masses  fer  the 
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good  of  mi  poor  soul,  an’  the  rist  to  the  school. 
Ye  will  find  it Here  a higher  pow- 

er had  intervened  and,  search  as  we  would, 
no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  missing  legacy. 

His  body,  as  he  directed,  was  given  to  me 
for  dissection,  and  by  its  aid  I was  enabled  to 
solve  many  intricate  problems  in  anatomy.  After 
I was  through  with  my  dissection  I polished  up 
the  skeleton,  and  mounting  it  gave  it  a place  in 
the  corner  of  my  study,  so  that  I might  scru- 
tinize the  bones  at  my  leisure  and  perfect  my- 
self for  the  coming  mid-term  examination.  To 
a medical  student,  the  first  year  is  by  far  the 
hardest  and  most  uninteresting  period  in  the 
entire  course.  The  matter,  while  very  essen- 
tial, is,  for  the  most  part,  dry  and  tedious,  and 
only  by  hard  work  can  the  tyro  doctor  do  jus- 
tice to  himself  in  examination. 

I was  no  exception  to  the  average  case,  but 
by  studying  faithfully  I managed  to  get 
through.  After  the  last  examination  in  anat- 
omy, in  which  I had  been  kept  on  the  rack  ex- 
plaining the  mysterious  Scarpas  Triangle,  I 
returned  to  my  room  to  rest.  I threw  myself 
on  the  bed,  and  tired  out  from  the  day’s  or- 
deal, was  soon  fast  asleep.  How  long  I re- 
mained in  this  state  I cannot  imagine,  but  sud- 
denly I awoke  with  a deep  conviction  that  some 
one  was  moving  about  in  the  room. 

I opened  my  eyes,  and  although  the  place 
was  dark,  I could  distinctly  make  out  the  lines 
of  the  skeleton  as  they  showed  clear  and  white 
against  the  inky  background.  The  arms  moved 
up  and  down.  Was  I dreaming,  or  what  spirit 
vision  was  this  ? I rubbed  my  eyes  in  wonder 
and  looked  again;  there  was  good  cause  for 
wonder;  the  arms  were  moving  up  and  down 
as  if  searching  for  something  on  the  wall.  A 
cold  chill  passed  down  my  spine,  and  I buried 
my  face  in  the  pillow  to  shut  out  the  weird 
sight,  but  I was  unable  to  do  so.  An  irresistible 
impulse  again  drew  my  eyes  toward  the  skele- 
ton, which  was  now  in  full  motion  crossing  the 
room. 

From  my  position  I could  see  the  bony  out- 


lines of  a hand  catch  at  the  knob  and  open  the 
door,  through  which  the  figure  silently  glided 
out.  It  was  many  moments  before  I could 
collect  my  thoughts,  but  finally  I threw  on  my 
bath  robe,  and  then  mustering  up  sufficient 
courage  peered  down  the  long  corridor  in 
search  of  the  reincarnated  remains  of  Mike. 

Nothing  was  visible,  so  I stealthily  passed 
on  down  the  hall  to  the  staircase  which  led  to 
the  lower  floor,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
confronted  with  the  ghostly  prowler.  As  I 
tip-toed  down  the  stairs  something  brushed 
against  my  arm.  I stopped  horror-stricken, 
while  cold  perspiration  started  from  every 
pore.  I feared  that  if  I turned  round  I might 
come  face  to  face  with  this  gruesome  sight. 

To  you  who  have  never  experienced  any- 
thing in  this  line,  I assure  you  it  is  no  very 
pleasant  prospect  to  meet  an  animated  skele- 
ton alone  in  a dark  corridor  in  the  dead  of 
night.  But  as  my  arm  was  released,  I looked 
around  and  found  to  my  great  relief  that  I had 
but  brushed  against  the  rung  of  a hat-tree 
which  stood  on  the  landing.  Wrought  up  to 
a high  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  nervous 
shocks  I had  already  suffered,  I hurried  on 
after  the  fleeing  vision. 

I reached  the  basement,  and  standing  on  the 
lowest  step  hesitated,  wondering  which  direc- 
tion it  had  taken.  Perhaps,  I thought,  it  was 
beside  me  at  this  very  moment,  so  I glanced 
around  to  make  sure.  As  I did  so,  I caught 
a gleam  of  light  coming  from  the  room  that 
was  formerly  occupied  by  Mike.  Advancing 
to  the  open  door,  I peered  in,  and  there,  indeed, 
was  the  skeleton  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

My  eyes  were  glued  to  the  figure  and  I noted 
every  detail  of  its  construction ; there  was  the 
skull  shining  brightly  from  my  excessive  pol- 
ishing, and  there  again  was  the  crook  in  the 
elbow  which  I had  noticed  in  mounting,  and 
which  I had  attributed  to  the  almost  constant 
use  it  had  been  put  to  in  reaching  out  for  tips. 

I continued  gazing  intently  at  the  figure,  un- 
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til  my  vision  became  blurred,  and  when  after 
resting  my  eyes  for  a moment  I again  focused 
them  on  my  object,  the  skeleton  had  changed 
its  position.  It  had  moved  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  near  the  bed,  and  was  now 
endeavoring  with  much  trouble  to  move  this 
object  away  from  its  place.  I heard  the  creak- 
ing of  the  wired  figure  as  it  knelt  down  and 
ran  its  hands  over  the  floor,  as  if  in  search  of 
something.  At  last  it  apparently  found  what 
it  sought,  for  with  a jerking  motion,  which 
caused  the  bones  to  rattle  and  creak  anew,  it 
pulled  from  the  floor  two  loose  boards. 

My  one  impulse  at  this  moment  was  to  prof- 
fer to  the  figure  a word  of  caution  about  a 
certain  joint  which  I knew  to  be  loose,  but  I 
restrained  the  desire  and  breathed  more  fully 
when  I saw  that  the  skeleton  had  desisted  from 
further  exertion  and  was  now  intent  on 
searching  beneath  the  boards. 

What  was  to  be  revealed  to  me?  Was  it 
some  object  which  might  bespeak  a hidden  se- 
cret in  an  unhappy  life,  or  what?  I awaited 
with  feverish  anxiety  until  the  hand,  cautious- 
ly withdrawn,  disclosed  to  my  wondering  gaze 
a number  of  shining  yellow  coins,  resting  on 
its  bony  palm.  These  it  weighed  and  caressed, 
and  the  whole  figure  for  a time  seemed  to  me 
to  again  assume  the  shape  of  Mike  as  I knew 
him,  and  the  eyes  to  sparkle  and  glisten  as  of 
old  when  the  expected  tip  was  forthcoming. 


After  counting  the  money  piece  by  piece  the 
skeleton  readjusted  the  boards  and  slowly 
stood  up,  then  taking  a last  survey  of  the  room 
replaced  the  bed  and  made  for  the  door.  I 
also  started  to  retreat,  having  no  desire  to  en- 
counter the  spectre  at  that  particular  juncture. 
As  I ran,  I heard  the  door  behind  me  even  then 
opening.  My  one  thought  was  to  find  at  once 
a place  of  concealment.  Fortunately,  close  to 
the  staircase  stood  two  old  laundry  trunks,  the 
property  of  the  medical  school,  behind  which 
I quickly  dropped. 

Here  I was  found  asleep  the  next  morning 
by  my  companions,  who  laughed  at  my  condi- 
tion and  twitted  me  on  my  explanation  of  the 
matter.  They  jokingly  declared  that  my  vision 
of  the  previous  evening  was  merely  a night- 
mare occasioned  by  too  much  studying  for  the 
examinations.  Of  this,  however,  I was  not  to 
be  convinced,  even  though  shown  the  dust  on 
the  skeleton,  which  still  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion and  which  to  all  appearances  had  never 
moved  from  its  place. 

But  I would  convince  these  unbelievers,  I 
thought;  I would  show  them  the  hole  in  the 
floor  of  Mike’s  apartment.  Accordingly,  in 
the  place  I designated  we  found  the  loose 
boards,  which  on  removal  revealed  to  our  as- 
tonished eyes  the  legacy  of  Michael  Casey — 
“five  hundred  dollars”  in  gold — “divil  a cint 
more.” 

John  J.  Sheridan. 
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&tt  gfobre££  by  &eb.  3Tofm  <&utrfe,  &.  3->  Beltbereb  on  Jfor&fjam 
at  t bt  <§ratiuates!  Club,  Jfebruarp  I5tb,  1908 


THE  subject  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum  is 
a large  one  indeed,  especially  if  I were 
expected  to  cover  it  in  the  history  of 
its  existence  and  achievements,  which  extends 
over  a period  of  three  hundred  years.  I wish 
to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  made  party  to  any  such  con- 
tract of  endeavor  on  my  side  and  long-suffering 
on  your  own.  The  time  placed  at  my  com- 
mand being  limited,  and  the  subject  being  at 
once  so  extensive  in  period  and  so  teeming  in 
results,  I must  treat  my  subject  accordingly, 
and  present  it  in  one  or  two  only  of  its  phases. 
These  aspects  briefly  shall  be  as  follows : The 
origin  and  aim  of  the  Ratio,  the  justification 
of  its  title,  its  rightful  claim  to  the  regard  of 
all  true  educators. 

First  of  all,  as  to  its  origin.  The  Ratio  had 
its  beginning,  at  least  in  principle,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  writing  of  the  Constitutions.  For 
even  then  it  was  specified  that  the  studies  of 
the  society  should  be  formulated  after  the 
model  of  the  Roman  College,  and  that  uni- 
formity, in  so  far  as  possible,  was  greatly  de- 
sired. It  was  not,  however,  until  the  time  of 
Aquaviva,  about  1584,  that  the  Ratio,  as  such, 
was  compiled,  and  even  then  only  after  a 
stretch  of  fourteen  years,  spent  in  the  study 
and  revision  of  the  subject,  was  it  brought  into 
anything  like  its  present  compact  form.  So 
much  to  show  the  care  and  endeavor  and  long 
waiting  and  patient  wisdom  that  went  before- 
hand as  a preparation  to  a work  that  was  born 
in  due  time  and  not  prematurely,  and  there- 


fore has  waxed  strong,  and  grown  with  the 
years  in  healthy  growth,  and  has  been  blessed 
in  the  work  it  was  sent  to  do.  The  years 
flowed  on,  the  number  of  students  increased 
on  all  sides,  colleges  multiplied  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  youth  of  Catholic  Europe, 
not  to  speak  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  was 
as  fine  clay  in  the  master  potter’s  hands,  in 
manu  figuli,  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  by  the 
society’s  teaching  into  precious  vessels  of  hon- 
or to  the  Lord.  Over  these  young  minds  and 
hearts,  exposed  to  the  varying  temptations  of 
fitful  passion,  fair-freighted  with  the  promises 
of  youth,  the  Society  of  Jesus  watched,  like 
the  nursing  mother  that  she  was,  curbing  and 
mastering  unbridled  appetites,  warming  and 
cherishing  the  breaking  blossoms  of  coming 
fruit — and  she  reared  her  progeny  to  a strong, 
robust,  virtuous  manhood : and  her  instrument 
in  all  she  did  was  the  Ratio  Studiorum  of  her 
schools.  From  1599,  the  old  Ratio,  as  it  was 
called,  had  its  day — a grand  day  of  labor,  a 
full  day  in  harvest-store  of  learned  and  saintly 
souls.  This  day  of  the  old  Ratio  covered  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  com- 
prising the  times  before,  during  and  after  the 
Suppression.  In  1832  new  developments  in 
certain  studies,  as,  for  instance,  the  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  history,  and  the  ver- 
nacular tongues,  called  for  new  adaptation  of 
the  Ratio  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  Then  it 
was  that  the  new  Ratio,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
was  written,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  ex- 
ercised full  sway  in  the  schools  of  the  society. 
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Turning,  however,  to  the  second  and  perhaps 
more  practical  point  of  consideration,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  is  meant  by  the  Ratio  Studi- 
orum.  According  to  derivation,  it  should  sig- 
nify the  principle  of  the  studies  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  such,  I would  contend,  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  this  title.  It  is  the  reasoned 
ground  of  studies  in  the  society.  This  must 
appear  in  distinct  contrast  to  many  of  the 
systems  of  study  that  have  prevailed  since  its 
origin  and  during  the  course  of  its  trial  and 
success  as  a method  of  training.  It  represents 
a body  of  rules  which  are  supposed  to  direct 
every  officer,  professor  and  teacher  in  a Jesuit 
college  or  university.  It  cites  the  duties,  it 
points  out  the  obligations,  of  the  President  and 
the  Prefect  of  Studies,  the  professor  of  the 
highest  science  in  the  university,  no  less  than 
it  gives  direction  to  the  teacher  of  the  lowest 
class  in  the  school  of  grammar.  More  than 
this,  in  each  respective  set  of  rules,  it  gives  the 
scope  of  each  class,  states  the  authors  and 
defines  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
studied. 

In  the  selection  of  these  very  authors,  due 
weight  is  given  to  the  faculty  which  is  to  be 
informed.  Is  it  the  lowest  grammar  class? 
Then  memory,  that  plastic  faculty  of  early 
youth,  is  the  one  chiefly  to  be  noted  and  cul- 
tivated. Let  a year  be  added,  then  the  natural 
observation  and  perception  of  the  student  are 
to  be  encouraged;  and  the  studies  are  chosen 
with  due  reference  to  this  result.  So  again, 
in  the  course  of  another  year,  the  formation 
of  judgments  demands  attention,  and  the  in- 
telligence is  exercised  and  sharpened  as  the 
student  mounts  the  ladder  of  knowledge.  Fi- 
nally, as  he  comes  to  his  college  years,  the  mind 
of  the  student  receives  a still  more  definite  im- 
pression from  studies  chosen  for  a special  and 
precise  end.  Now  it  is  exactness  of  judgment 
and  expression  that  is  aimed  at;  now  it  is 
thoroughness  or  completeness  in  research,  or 
a certain  breadth  and  expansion  of  view ; and 
again,  it  is  the  study  of  comparative  results  be- 


tween two  given  objects  that  are  contrasted 
together.  The  culture  of  the  imagination,  the 
training  of  the  mind,  as  to  the  knowledge  and 
purpose  of  literature  in  God’s  world,  are  sub- 
jects which  engage  the  student’s  mind  in  nat- 
ural sequence;  the  intimate  study  of  reason 
and  its  proper  use  follow  this  survey  of  gen- 
eral literature.  Finally,  the  perfection  of  col- 
lege education  is  reached  in  the  study  of  ethical 
principles,  which  must  inform  the  student’s 
mind  and  direct  him  aright  in  his  college  world 
of  to-day,  which  is  only  a preparation  for  the 
school  of  life.  Each  one  of  these  definite  pur- 
poses is  aimed  at  in  the  Ratio,  each  one  has  its 
specially  ordained  means  and  instrument  of  at- 
tainment; each  stage  of  youth  is  separately  the 
object  of  a peculiar  training  or  cultivation.  In 
the  end,  as  is  obvious,  Christian  philosophy 
fuses  the  effects  of  literary  culture,  imparting 
to  them  that  tone  and  energy  of  practical  moral 
judgment  and  conscience  which  in  every  mind 
and  heart  make  for  the  balance  of  a virtuous 
life. 

Just  here,  gentlemen,  I would  have  you  re- 
new your  memory  of  an  ancient  principle  of 
the  Ratio,  namely,  the  fact  that  throughout  all 
the  classes  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are 
the  tried  and  approved  means  of  imparting  lit- 
erary instruction.  I hold  no  brief  of  apology 
for  this  venerable  tradition  on  this  occasion, 
yet  I cannot  withhold  what  I consider  a notable 
argument  in  its  defence,  in  the  evident  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  substitute  helps 
in  place  of  the  classics.  And  I believe  I see 
the  birth  of  a great  movement  in  the  veering 
back  of  many  experimentalists  of  our  day  to- 
wards these  sheet-anchors  of  our  teaching 
faith. 

Again,  I deem  it  not  aside  from  my  present 
topic  to  add  that  all  our  instruction  and  knowl- 
edge are  but  a means  to  the  real  end  we  have 
in  view,  which  is  education.  This  remark 
should  shed  its  due  light  on  our  rigid  adherence 
to  Latin  and  Greek,  in  preference  to  studies 
deemed  more  practical  by  many  of  this  day; 
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it  must  also  explain  away  the  inquiry  why  we 
insist  on  theme  work  and  do  not  aim  at  great 
quantity  of  translation  or  extensive  reading  of 
authors.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Our  pur- 
pose in  teaching  is  not  to  impart  knowledge 
which  can  be  laid  out  to  present  advantage  in 
the  outer  world ; no,  it  is  rather  to  impress  the 
faculties  in  a given  manner,  to  equip  and  invest 
them  with  knowledge  that,  however  small  in 
extent,  is  yet  representative  in  value,  and  so 
yields  a vital  power  to  the  mind  of  the  student, 
who  may  of  himself  afterwards  pursue  future 
studies  in  virtue  of  this  vital  seed  of  knowl- 
edge, which  is  his  very  own. 

If  time  allowed,  I could  allude  to  the  many 
helps  afforded  the  studies  mentioned,  in  the 
exercitatio,  or  class  exercises,  in  the  concerta- 
tio,  or  contest,  which  in  the  lower  classes  is 


fraught  with  the  memory  of  different  camps, 
such  as  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  Horatii  and  the 
Curiatii;  or  again,  I might  recall  the  Academia, 
or  Academy,  which  in  our  own  Fordham  is 
familiar  to  us  in  its  various  forms,  as  the  De- 
bating Society,  the  Dramatic  Association,  and 
the  Parthenian  Sodality.  But  I must  forbear. 
Enough  to  say  that  the  Ratio  Studiorum  is  to- 
day as  cogent  a factor  in  intellectual  life  in 
our  State  and  city  as  it  was  of  old.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  unchallengeable,  it  cannot  fail,  and, 
given  the  right  material,  it  will  bring  about  the 
same  golden  result  as  of  yore,  a man  equably 
adjusted  in  all  his  faculties,  in  memory,  in 
imagination,  in  mind  and  in  heart,  attuned  to 
that  highest  note  of  achievement  in  this  world, 
the  praise  of  God  in  His  own  creation. 


H draper. 


Oh,  grant  me  strength! 

My  weary  weight  of  misery  and  despair 
Has  grown  too  heavy:  my  youthful  visions  fair 
Grappled  with  stern  reality  and  fled 
To  sunnier  climes  and  left  my  spirit  dead. 

Oh,  grant  me  light! 

The  unclombed  sun  above  my  cloudbanked  morn 
Too  quickly  set:  my  nascent  hopes  forlorn 
Struggled  in  darkful  chaos,  and  were  sped 
To  wilds  where  hope  and  trust  have  vanished. 

Oh,  grant  me  rest! 

My  unproved  bark  on  rocks  of  loathsome  fear 
Has  rushed  full  madly,  and  my  short  life  drear, 
Restless  from  lingering  suffering’s  lassitude, 

Cries  for  relief  afrom  its  racking  rood. 


— J.  McKee. 
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®fjc  Hast  of  tfje  tEvoutiatiours* 


SINCE  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  failed  to  record  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  a national  literature  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  creators  of  this  literature  can  be  prop- 
erly appreciated,  or  that  imagination  can  ade- 
quately portray  the  romantic  history  of  the 
Troubadours. 

This  appellation  was  applied  to  those  who 
employed  the  langue  d’Oc  in  their  literary  com- 
positions, and,  although  this  language  was 
prevalent  in  Aragon, Catalonia  and  the  Balearic 
Isles,  it  constituted  the  national  tongue  of 
southern  France.  Consequently,  we  may  re- 
gard the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  as  the  birthplace 
of  a remarkable  poetic  spirit. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  the  literature  of  the 
Troubadours  from  its  source,  but  the  produc- 
tions which  have  descended  to  us  exhibit  no 
infantile  weakness.  They  advance  from  their 
hidden  nativity  with  multitudinous  smiles,  and 
with  an  abundance  of  grace  and  elegance.  The 
poetry  does  not  constitute  exclusively  a pane- 
gyric on  beauty  or  a collection  of  amorous 
sighs.  With  scathing  satire  vices  are  assailed, 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  times  are 
presented  with  little  or  no  extrinsic  ornament, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  are  related  in  de- 
tail. The  literature  is  indebted  neither  to  the 
Grecian  nor  Roman  masters  for  its  form  or 
themes.  The  Troubadours  valiantly  scaled  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  and,  at  the  fountain  of 
the  Muses,  poured  out  libations  to  the  god  of 
song  with  the  sparkling  water  of  originality. 

We  cannot  with  justice  criticise  their  pro- 
ductions according  to  present  standards.  The 


simplicity  of  their  ideas  which  awoke  a re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men may  leave  us  unaffected ; a period  of  eight 
hundred  years  may  have  dissipated  the  melody  ; 
the  gold  of  yesterday  may  have  become  the 
tinsel  of  to-day,  but,  even  though  we  cannot 
applaud  the  valor  of  the  heroic  or  sympathize 
with  the  rejected  lover,  we  cannot  fail  but  ad- 
mire the  Troubadour. 

Historians  estimate  the  development,  bloom 
and  decadence  of  this  poetry  to  have  occurred 
between  the  years  1090  and  1290.  After  the 
latter  date,  however,  the  Provencal  language 
served  as  a vehicle  to  transmit  the  earlier  liter- 
ature, although  it  assumed  a modified  form 
which  was  inferior  to  the  original  in  art. 

The  district  of  Provence  occupies  the  south- 
eastern part  of  France.  Maillane,  facing  the 
Alpilles  mountains  and  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a wide,  fertile  plain  known  as  “Le  Caieou,” 
is  numbered  among  its  numerous  villages.  On 
the  eighth  day  of  September  in  the  year  1830, 
as  the  departing  sun  gently  kissed  the  laughing 
waters  of  the  Rhone,  and  lingered  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  neighboring  hills,  it  also  shone  for 
the  first  time  upon  one  who  was  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  literature;  one  who 
was  to  be  a leader  in  the  Renaissance  of  the 
language  of  the  South ; upon  Frederic  Mistral, 
the  last  of  the  Troubadours. 

The  parents  of  the  future  poet  were  yeomen 
of  the  upper  caste.  His  father  was  a just  and 
beneficent  patriarch,  surpassing  in  stature  and 
mind  the  average  country  folk  and  possessing 
the  external  ruggedness  of  his  ancestors,  from 
whom  he  had  inherited  the  old  homestead 


• Memoirs  of  Mistral,  rendered  into  English  by  Constance  Elizabeth  Maud,  Baker  & Taylor  Co.,  1907 . 
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known  as  “The  Judge’s  Farm.”  His  mother, 
Dela'ide  Poulinet,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Mayor  of  Maillane.  She  was  much  younger 
than  her  husband  and  was  distinguished  among 
the  maids  of  her  native  village  on  account  of 
her  beauty  and  unusual  refinement. 

The  childhood  of  Mistral  was  spent  amidst 
the  natural  beauty  of  his  native  valley.  The 
flowers  were  his  companions,  and  in  silent 
numbers  told  their  secrets  to  the  golden-haired 
youth  who  heard  and  understood.  Nothing 
delighted  him  more  than  the  music  of  the 
brook,  the  clear  sweet  notes  of  the  lark  and  the 
chirping  of  the  insects  on  the  meadow,  except 
the  wonder-tales  and  fables,  the  old  songs  and 
rhymes,  the  traditions  and  folk  lore  heard  at 
his  mother’s  knee  as  she  told  them  in  the  soft, 
sweet  language  of  Provence.  Religion  was  the 
life  of  the  French  peasantry,  and  in  the  little 
church  at  Maillane  where  the  entire  village 
gathered  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  the  youth- 
ful heart  of  the  poet  was  filled  with  awe  and 
reverence.  Thus  was  the  cradle  of  his  early 
years  rocked  with  a gentle  rhythm  that  filled 
his  dreams  with  poetic  fancies,  his  heart  with 
love  for  country,  and  his  soul  with  faith  in 
God. 

The  memoirs  of  Mistral  relate  many  amus- 
ing escapades  of  his  early  school  years.  The 
call  of  the  wild  was  more  alluring  than  the 
ring  of  the  school-house  bell;  it  was  much 
pleasanter  to  track  a partridge  beneath  the 
warm,  bright  sun  of  Provence  than  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  French  explorers  beneath  the 
cold,  stern  gaze  of  the  master.  Consequently, 
when  he  had  ceased  to  be  conspicuous  by  his 
absence  at  the  class-room  and  when  he  had 
supplemented  his  truancy  by  running  away 
from  home  for  a day  and  a night,  his  parents 
resolved  to  send  him  to  a Utopia  of  the  strenu- 
ous— a boarding  school. 

The  College  of  St.  Michel  de  Frig’olet,  situ- 
ated about  two  hours  distance  from  the  Judge’s 
Farm,  according  to  the  peasant’s  methods  of 
measuring,  was  selected  by  Mistral’s  father  as 


the  most  desirable  place  to  send  his  son.  The 
buildings  and  faculty  of  the  school  were  not 
as  imposing  as  the  name  implies.  The  college 
was  an  old  deserted  monastery.  Monsieur 
Donnat,  the  master  of  the  school,  and  five  as- 
sistants constituted  the  corps  of  teachers  en- 
gaged in  imparting  wisdom  to  about  forty 
youthful  students.  For  a period  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  the  sequestered  vale  of  learning  was 
undisturbed.  Gradually  time  diminished  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  professors.  It  also  had  a 
similar  effect  on  the  provisions.  The  situation 
was  laconically  but  graphically  presented  to 
the  student  body  by  M.  Donnat  in  the  follow- 
ing words : “My  children,  there  are  no  more 
potatoes  to  boil — you  had  better  all  go  home.” 
This  experience,  however,  did  not  destroy  the 
elder  Mistral’s  faith  in  boarding  schools,  and 
a few  days  after  his  return  from  St.  Michel 
de  Frigolet,  Frederic  was  enrolled  as  a student 
at  Monsieur  Millet’s  school  in  the  pontifical 
city  of  Avignon. 

It  was  during  his  education  at  Avignon  that 
Mistral’s  love  for  his  native  Provencal  lan- 
guage, langue  d’Oc,  first  became  apparent. 
This  love  for  a language  that  was  usually  used 
only  in  derision  finally  became  his  ruling  pas- 
sion. French  was  at  this  time  the  common 
mode  of  expression,  and  the  melodious  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Troubadours  had  become 
broken  up  into  variegated  dialects.  The  poets 
Roumanille  and  Mathieu  were  numbered 
among  the  colleagues  of  Mistral,  and  the  trio 
amused  themselves  by  translating  the  poetry 
of  the  time  into  Provencal  verse.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  having  some  of  their  original  com- 
positions published  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a band  of  poets  who  were  at  a later  period  to 
resurrect  the  dormant  melody  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. 

In  the  year  1847,  Mistral,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  took  his  degree  and  returned  to  his 
native  village  Maillane.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion of  the  following  year,  he  donned  the  red 
sash,  emblematic  of  the  royal  dissenters,  and 
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joined  with  the  Revolutionists  in  their  wild  cry, 
“Long  live  the  Republic.”  After  a sojourn  of 
about  a year  at  the  Judge’s  Farm,  Mistral’s 
father  decided  that  “gaping  idly  at  the  moon” 
was  not  the  best  occupation  for  a bachelor  of 
arts.  Accordingly,  Frederic  was  sent  to  Aix, 
the  capital  city  of  Provence,  to  take  a course 
in  law.  His  intimacy  with  the  goddess  Justice 
did  not  diminish  his  reverence  for  her  sister 
goddess,  the  Muse,  and,  while  a student  at 
Aix,  he  sent  many  contributions  of  Provencal 
verse  to  the  “Commune,”  a periodical  which 
was  published  at  Avignon.  On  receiving  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  the  young  student 
returned  to  Maillane.  “Well,  my  boy,”  said 
the  elder  Mistral  shortly  after  the  return  of  his 
son,  “I  have  done  my  duty  to  you.  You  have 
had  much  more  schooling  than  I ever  had.  It 
is  now  for  you  to  choose  the  road  that  suits 
you — I leave  you  free.”  “And  then  and  there,” 
says  the  poet — “at  that  time  I was  one  and 
twenty — with  my  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the 
parental  home,  and  my  eyes  looking  towards 
the  Alpilles,  I formed  the  resolution,  first,  to 
raise  and  revivify  in  Provence  the  sentiment 
of  race  that  I saw  being  annihilated  by  the 
false  and  unnatural  education  of  all  the 
schools ; secondly,  to  promote  that  resurrection 
by  the  restoration  of  the  native  and  historic 
language  of  the  country,  against  which  the 
schools  waged  war  to  the  death ; and  lastly,  to 
make  that  language  popular  by  illuminating  it 
with  the  divine  flame  of  poetry.” 

About  this  time,  the  father  of  the  young 
lawyer  and  poet  became  suddenly  blind  and 
the  charge  of  the  Farm  developed  upon  the  son. 
The  peaceful  life  at  Maillane  was  well  adapted 
to  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  younger  Mistral, 
whose  highest  ambition  was  that  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Arles  would  recognize  his  poetry 
as  her  own. 

One  evening  while  listening  to  the  song  of 
the  laborers  in  the  fields  he  was  inspired  with 
the  theme  of  the  epic  poem  “Mireille,”  which 
is  the  most  popular  of  his  works  outside  of 


France.  It  is  the  love-story  of  two  beautiful 
children  of  Provence,  and  the  invincible  charm 
and  beauty  of  the  poem,  which  is  irresistible  in 
the  original,  can  even  be  felt  through  the  im- 
perfect medium  of  translation.  It  consists  of 
twelve  cantos,  among  which  is  found  the  sere- 
nade of  Magali.  The  following  verses  of  this 
love-song  are  taken  from  the  “Memoirs  of 
Mistral” : 

“O  Magali,  beloved  maid, 

Forth  from  thy  casement  lean ! 

And  listen  to  my  serenade 
Of  viols  and  tambourine. 

Were  ever  stars  so  many  seen! 

The  wind  to  rest  is  laid; 

But  when  thy  face  thou  shalt  unveil, 

These  stars  shall  pale! 

“O  Magali,  and  though  the  way 
To  furthest  Ind  you  took, 

I’d  make  myself  the  wind  at  sea 
And  carry  thee. 

“Wert  thou  the  wind,  by  some  device 
I’d  fly  another  way; 

I’d  be  the  shaft  that  melts  the  ice 
From  the  great  orb  of  day.” 

Mistral  has  glorified  in  his  idyllic  master- 
piece an  ancient  legend  of  Provence.  It  is  re- 
lated by  the  natives  that  after  the  death  of 
Our  Lord  the  skiff  bearing  the  three  Saint 
Marys  was  cast  upon  the  near-by  shore.  In 
the  poem  the  saints  appear  to  the  heroine  and 
give  the  following  account  of  their  Odyssey: 

“Upon  a smooth  and  rockless  strand, 

Alleluiah!  our  ship  doth  land. 

Prostrate  we  fall  on  the  wet  sand,  crying: 

‘Our  lives,  that  He  from  storm  did  save 
Here  are  they  ready,  Death  to  brave, 

And  preach  the  law  that  once  He  gave. 

O Christ,  we  swear  it,  even  dying!’ 

“At  that  glad  name,  most  glorious  still, 

Noble  Provence  seemed  all  a-thrill: 

Forest  and  moor  throughout  their  being 
Were  stirred  and  answered  that  new  cry; 

As  when  a dog,  his  master  nigh, 

Goes  out  to  meet  him  joyfully, 

And  welcome  gives,  the  master  seeing. 
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“The  sea  some  shells  to  shore  had  cast, 

Thou  giv’st  a feast  to  our  long  fast — 

Our  Father,  Thou  who  art  in  Heaven; 

And  for  our  thirst,  a fountain  clear, 

Rose  limpid  ’mid  the  sea-plants  here; 

And,  marvellous,  still  rises  near 

The  church  where  we  were  burial  given.” 

The  publication  of  “Mireille”  gained  for  its 
author  immediate  fame.  Adolphe  Dumas,  the 
poet  and  literary  enthusiast  of  Paris,  in  writ- 
ing to  a friend  concerning  Mistral  said:  “I 
wish  to  be  the  first  to  discover  one  who  may 
truly  be  called  the  Virgil  of  Provence,  and 
who,  like  the  shepherd  of  Mantua,  sings  to  his 
countrymen  songs  worthy  of  Gallus  and  of 
Scipio.”  The  Parisian  poet,  Monsieur  de  La- 
martine, testified  to  the  merits  of  Mireille  in 
the  following  words : “There  is  a virtue  in  the 
sun  of  Provence.  I have  received  such  a thrust 
both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  heart  that  I was 
impelled  to  write  a discourse  on  the  poem. 
Since  the  Homerics  of  Archipel,  no  such  spring 
of  primitive  poetry  has  gushed  forth.  It  is 
Homer.” 

Mireille  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy and  the  poet  received  a prize  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs. 

Mistral  was  distinguished  for  his  prose  as 
well  as  for  his  poetry,  and  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  “Provencal  Almanac”  vividly 


portray  the  manners,  traditions  and  spirit  of 
his  race.  His  stories  teem  with  the  love  of 
country  and  religion  which  has  always  char- 
acterized the  people  of  Provence. 

Frederic  Mistral  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  had  always  remained  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  “Felibres,”  an  association  of  lite- 
rary enthusiasts  which  had  for  its  object  the 
rescuing  of  the  langue  d’Oc  from  the  decadence 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  devoted  twenty 
years  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  laws  on 
which  was  formed  the  Provencal  tongue,  and 
in  his  “Treasury  of  the  Felibres,”  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life,  he  has  proved  conclusively 
that  the  speech  of  the  Troubadours  is  a lan- 
guage and  not  a dialect. 

This  linguistic  movement,  stimulated  pri- 
marily by  Mistral,  has  spread  beyond  the 
Rhone;  it  has  regenerated  Provence  and  has 
won  for  its  champion  the  recognition  of  the 
French  Academy. 

The  langue  d’Oc  has  been  cleansed  from  the 
disfiguring  leprosy  of  foreign  idioms  and  re- 
stored to  its  Grecian  purity;  the  singing  peas- 
ant greets  the  southern  sun  with  the  delightful 
cadence  born  anew  with  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  lovers  of  literature  propose — a long  and 
happy  life  to  Frederic  Mistral  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Troubadours. 


G.  C.  Denenny. 
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THE  great  financial  stringency  from 
which  the  country  is  just  recovering, 
has  formed  the  current  news  topic  of 
the  day.  Its  beginning  has  been  ascribed  to 
many  causes,  among  which  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Big  Stick  seem  to  take  precedence 
in  the  public  belief.  While  many  maintain  that 
they  know  the  Big  Stick  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  few  make  the  assertion  that  they  have 
any  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Big  Stick  itself. 

For  its  birth  we  have  only  to  look  into  an- 
cient history,  that  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
information  for  the  modern  student.  The  par- 
ticular portion  of  history  from  which  I obtain 
my  facts  is  one  untouched  by  the  distorting 
hand  of  time ; one  which  is  not  the  compilation 
of  a modern  author  who  gains  his  knowledge 
from  sources  often  not  overly  reliable,  but  one 
which  has  established  its  trustworthiness  by 
the  fact  that  its  composer  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  events  narrated — “Non  audisse,  sed  vi- 
disse.”  The  historian  on  whose  testimony  I 
build  my  proofs  is  no  less  a personage  than 
Xenophon.  I present  herewith  a faithful  trans- 
lation of  a passage  from  the  Anabasis,  Bk.  II., 
Chap.  III.: 

“As  soon  as  the  right  moment  seemed  to 
have  arrived  Clearchus  delivered  his  answer  in 
favor  of  a truce,  and  bade  the  ambassadors  at 
once  conduct  them  to  the  provisions.” 

These  few  lines,  which  furnish  an  appropri- 
ate introduction  to  the  extract,  show  us  how 
like  modern  times  were  those  warlike  days. 
How  natural  that,  after  securing  a truce,  the 
dominant  idea  of  the  soldier’s  mind  should  be 
to  attack  the  provisions.  The  account  con- 
tinues : 


“So  these  led  the  way,  and  Clearchus,  with- 
out relaxing  precaution,  in  spite  of  having  se- 
cured a truce,  marched  after  them  with  his 
army  in  line  and  himself  in  command  of  the 
rear  guard.  Over  and  over  again  they  encoun- 
tered trenches  and  conduits  so  full  of  water 
that  they  could  not  be  crossed  without  bridges. 
But  they  contrived  for  these  by  means  of 
trunks  of  palm  trees  which  had  fallen,  or 
which  they  cut  down  for  the  occasion.  And 
here  Clearchus’ s system  of  superintendence 
was  a study  in  itself,  as  he  stood  with  a spear 
in  his  left  hand  and  a stick  in  the  other.  And 
when  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  any  dawdling 
among  the  parties  told  off  for  the  work,  he 
would  pick  out  the  right  man,  and  down 

WOULD  COME  THE  STICK.” 

So  you  see  that  Gen.  Clearchus,  even  as  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  inspired  activity  among  his 
men  by  the  use  of  the  bakteria,  or  Big  Stick. 
Not  long  ago,  as  you  will  no  doubt  remember, 
our  Chief  Executive  paid  a memorable  visit 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  While  there  he  evinced 
great  personal  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and, 
with  the  Big  Stick  to  back  him  up,  urged  on 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Both  in  the  case  of 
the  battling  army  of  Clearchus  and  that  of  the 
excavating  army  of  Roosevelt,  it  was  the  Big 
Stick  whose  persuasive  influence  goaded  the 
men  onward  toward  success.  The  translation 
concludes  as  follows : 

"Nor  at  the  same  time  was  he  above  plung- 
ing into  the  mud  and  lending  a hand  himself, 
so  that  every  one  was  forced  for  very  shame 
to  show  equal  alacrity.  The  men  told  off  for 
the  business  were  those  of  thirty  years  of  age ; 
but  even  the  elder  men,  when  they  saw  the 
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energy  of  Clearchus,  could  not  resist  lending 
their  aid  also.” 

Still  confining  ourselves  to  the  President’s 
isthmian  visit,  let  us,  or  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  it,  recall  to  mind 
the  illustration  which  graced  the  cover  of  a re- 
cent issue  of  the  Scientific  American.  It  de- 
picts a scene  at  Panama,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  which  is  a giant  steam  shovel  upon 
whose  platform  stands  Mr.  Roosevelt  operat- 
ing the  controlling  levers.  He  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  be  in  idleness,  “nor  at  the  same 
time  was  he  above  . . . lending  a hand 

himself.” 

But  perhaps  some  one  may  object  that  the 
Big  Stick  of  401  B.  C.  and  the  Big  Stick  of 
1907  A.  D.  bore  one  another  no  relation,  but 


that  their  similarity  was  a mere  coincidence. 
That  the  occasions  were  exact  parallels  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  passage  quoted  above.  In 
the  case  of  Clearchus  the  scene  of  action  was 
the  trenches  and  conduits  which  blockaded  the 
army’s  line  of  march.  In  the  case  of  President 
Roosevelt  the  Panama  Canal  was  the  base  of 
operations.  Both  were  great  ditches  in  the 
earth;  both  were  filled  with  mud  and  water; 
both  provided  labor  in  plenty  for  armies  of 
men ; in  both  cases  the  leader  assisted  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  by  the  aid  of  the  Big  Stick. 

And  now  I hope  that  I have  proved  to  your 
satisfaction  that  the  Big  Stick  is  not  a twenti- 
eth century  institution,  but  that,  just  as  many 
other  of  our  so-called  modern  inventions,  it 
had  its  birth  among  the  ancients. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins. 
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WHAT  a beautiful  creation 
Is  a Rose! 

How  it  wins  our  admiration 

When  it  blows! 

As  it  rules  in  robes  of  red 
O’er  its  kingdom  flower  bed, 

Spreading  wide  its  petaled  head 
As  it  grows. 

Who  like  thee  can  reign  in  life, 

Sweetest  flower: 
Undisputed,  free  from  Strife, 

In  Sovereign  power? 
None.  For  you  were  crowned  by  God 
King  of  Nature,  in  the  sod 
E’er  to  rule  with  thorny  rod 

From  thy  bower. 


W.  J.  Kearney. 
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Suntor  Class  i§>ong. 

TN  the  warfare  of  life  lion-hearted  we’ll  be 
With  the  armor  of  hope  girded  round, 

With  allies  from  above  and  our  own  energy 

We  will  fight  and  as  victors  be  crowned. 

Chorus: 

Onward,  ought-nine,  onward  ever, 

Sound  our  battle-cry, 

Labor,  labor,  linger  never, 

Labor  till  we  die. 

Though  the  winds  of  adversity  ’round  us  should  blow 
And  the  snows  of  misfortune  fall  fait, 

Though  the  skies  of  the  future  should  comfortless  show 
With  dark  clouds  of  evil  o’ercast. 

Chorus. 

Though  the  journey  of  years  is  exhausting  and  slow 
And  the  mountains  of  failure  arise, 

Though  temptation’s  wild  torrents  before  us  should  flow 
And  despair’s  deep  abyss  fright  our  eyes. 

Chorus. 

Though  the  swords  of  the  foe  should  be  moulded  of  wrath 
And  the  shafts  of  their  hatred  strike  deep, 

Though  the  shots  of  their  envy  should  shower  our  path 
And  from  tom  breaits  life’s  fountains  should  leap. 

Chorus. 


— George  W.  Black. 


Sanctum 


Clean  import 

THE  athletic  world  is  hearing  a deal  of 
late  about  clean  sport.  There  is 
much  excitement  over  amateur  stand- 
ing, over  three-year  rules,  over  class  and  class 
standing  restrictions,  which  is  all  very  proper 
and  edifying.  This  wholesale  renovation  is  to 
be  commended  and  applauded.  We  may  be  as- 
sured that  on  the  inside  at  least  all  shall  be 
above-board  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

A side  of  the  question  which  is  not  so  thor- 
oughly threshed  out  is  the  “precise  marking  the 
shadowy  boundaries”  of  clean  sport  between 
different  colleges,  probably  because  these  are 
taken  for  granted.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
athlete  is  an  amateur  in  full  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  his  particular  alma  mater, 
but  are  we  taking  care  to  make  sure  that  he  and 
his  partisans  are  gentlemen  ? 

To  come  bluntly  to  the  question,  would  the 
interests  of  athletics,  true  athletics,  and  citizen- 
ship be  better  fostered  if  we  devoted  half  the 
trouble  we  take  to  insure  amateur  standing  to 


inculcating  a veneration  for  open,  fair,  clean 
and  manly  rivalry?  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Monthly  to  call  into  question  the  status  of 
present  college  partisanship.  Fortunately  for 
the  colleges  and  the  country,  American  blood 
stands  for  a fair  field  and  no  favors,  for  a 
modest  winner  and  a cheerful  loser.  But  what 
we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  outside  of  the  nat- 
ural good  breeding  of  the  American  collegian 
there  is  little  to  keep  his  partisanship  from  be- 
coming bitter  and  his  rivalry  from  turning  into 
bickering. 

We  believe  that  the  player  who  maligns  when 
he  loses  and  jeers  when  he  wins  is  infinitely 
more  undesirable  an  athlete  than  the  one  who 
accepts  money  for  competing.  The  one  strikes 
at  the  basic  honesty  of  competition,  the  other 
merely  puts  it  upon  a commercial  basis.  We 
have  the  means  of  checkmating  the  latter,  why 
cannot  we  disqualify  the  former  ? 

If,  as  its  friends  earnestly  assert,  and  as  we 
ourselves  firmly  believe,  the  ultimate  effect  of 
healthy  athletics  is  an  uplifting,  not  only  of 
physical  but  mental  and  moral  standards,  why 
should  any  attitude  which  imperils  these  bene- 
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fits  be  allowed  to  exist  unchastened?  Why 
should  we  not  have  an  intercollegiate  board  to 
suppress  and  punish  anything  which  looks  like 
unfair  and  ungentlemanly  partisanship,  as  we 
have  an  intercollegiate  association  which  can 
suppress  and  punish  professionalism?  The 
mere  severance  of  relations  between  two  col- 
leges is  not  a sufficient  sanction  for  dishonor- 
able tactics.  It  often  places  the  offended  party 
in  almost  as  bad  a light  as  the  offender,  and  in 
addition  casts  a deplorable  shadow  on  the  en- 
tire field  of  college  sport. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  rules  of 
clean  rivalry  may  be  violated.  There  is  the 
violent  and  insane  desire  to  win  which  prompts 
certain  players  to  wrangle  for  an  hour  with 
the  unoffending  referee  over  every  decision 
which  is  at  all  close.  There  is  the  disgraceful 
exhibition  sometimes  seen  when  a deliberate  at- 
tempt is  made  by  a rooter  or  rooters  to  annoy 
or  embarrass  opponents  by  hooting  or  hissing. 
But  far  more  cowardly  and  despicable  is  the 
spectacle  presented  by  the  paper  which  prints, 
or  permits  to  be  printed  accounts  of  oppon- 
ents which  are  maliciously  and  venomously 
false.  More  cowardly  and  despicable,  because 
in  the  first  place  its  effects  are  more  widespread, 
and  in  the  second  because  it  is  an  attempt  to 
cloak  responsibility  with  the  seemingly  impar- 
tial columns  of  the  press. 

We  are  not  fighting  windmills  nor  building 
up  straw  men  to  knock  them  down ; this  sort  of 
thing  happens  all  too  frequently  to  the  great 
discredit  of  all  concerned.  Whether  or  not 
these  accounts  have  any  foundation  in  truth,  it 
is  self-evident  that  their  publication  works 
great  harm  and  injury  to  the  maligned  party. 
That  it  bears  hard  upon  those  responsible  and 
who  are  ostensibly  the  aggrieved,  is  not  quite 
so  clear,  but  none  the  less  true. 


In  the  first  place,  this  sort  of  thing  argues 
weakness  and  lack  of  backbone.  When  a party 
is  obliged  to  get  the  local  journal  to  fight 
its  battles  it  either  means  that  it  is  too  weak 
to  take  proper  care  of  itself  without  assistance 
or  else  that  it  is  animated  by  a spirit  of  petty 
spite,  and  desires  only  to  injure  its  opponent, 
both  of  which  bespeak  a small  nature  and  an 
absence  of  vertebrae. 

In  the  second  place,  it  advertises  the  fact  that 
the  aggrieved  party  may  think  itself,  at  least, 
the  victim  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct,  and  yet 
be  willing  to  continue  relations  with  the  osten- 
sibly offending  party,  which  means  little  less 
than  a condonement  and  dignification  of  what  it 
pretends  to  condemn. 

And  in  the  last  place,  this  line  of  conduct 
tends  to  strengthen  a belief  which  should  be 
stamped  out  of  existence,  namely,  the  all  too 
common  motto,  “Win — fairly  if  you  can — but 
win.”  If  an  athlete  shows  by  his  entire  attitude 
that  he  is  unduly  elated  by  success  and  so  de- 
pressed by  defeat  that  he  can  stoop  to  vent  his 
spleen  in  dishonorable  ways,  he  publicly  ac- 
knowledges that  he  is  in  the  field  of  sport,  not 
for  the  joy  of  manly  contest,  but  for  success — 
success  at  any  cost. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  honest,  let  us  have 
no  athletics  unless  we  can  have  clean  athletics. 
Let  us  have  no  rivalry  unless  we  can  have  man- 
ly rivalry.  Let  us  have  no  comments  unless 
we  can  have  impartial  and  honorable  com- 
ments. The  competition  which  stoops  to  bick- 
ering and  backbiting,  to  cowardice  and  cal- 
umny, to  detraction  and  disparagement,  is  un- 
manly, unjust  and  un-American.  A moderately 
blooded  bulldog  will  fight  squarely,  and  the 
Almighty  showed  what  He  thought  of  fair  play 
when  he  even  gave  the  rattlesnake  its  rattle. 

Stanley  Quinn. 
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“And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away.” 

— Alfred. 


The  First  Division  Dramatic  Association 
gave  its  annual  performance  last  Wednesday 
night.  To  say  that  the  affair  was  a success 
would  not  be  adequately  expressive.  Tom 
Scanlon  opened  the  evening’s  entertainment  by 
reciting  a poem  of  his  own  composition  entitled 
“Huh.  Give  Me  the  Ball,  and  I’ll  Shoot  the 
Basket.  Huh !”  Mr.  Scanlon’s  imitation  of  the 
basketball  player  brought  forth  round  after 
round  of  applause.  He  was  followed  by  Frank 
Geary.  Mr.  Geary  was  a star  performer  from 
the  beginning.  He  called  his  act  “Original 
Tales  and  Stories,”  and  he  certainly  has  a store 
of  them.  Percival  Spellman  recited  an  original 
epic  poem,  entitled  “The  Boy  Detective.”  Vin- 
cent Harcourt  Isaacs  gave  an  imitation  of  Ge- 
nee  in  the  world-famed  dances.  His  role  was 
well  sustained.  Eagan  recited  “The  Miser’s 
Gold,”  and  worked  his  audience  up  to  a high 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  John  Brennen,  our 
counsellor-at-law,  sang  “The  Man  Who  Ate 
the  Eggs,”  and  carried  away  the  house.  As  an 
encore  he  performed  his  celebrated  trunk 
trick,  which  is  a marvel  of  ingenuity.  Belmont 
Rowe,  after  much  persuasion,  consented  to  re- 
cite “The  Leper,”  and  the  applause,  when  he 
finished,  was  so  deafening  that  in  order  to 
quiet  it  he  was  forced  to  sing  “Hi  Diddle  Did- 
dle.” Murray  Quinn  next  gave  a selection 
composed  by  himself,  and  he  certainly  carried 
the  audience.  His  piece  dealt  with  the  doings 
of  a young  man  at  his  first  big  dance.  The  part 
where  the  young  fellow  asks  the  young  lady  if 


the  seventh  dance  is  taken  and  she  answers  no, 
and  again  when  he  asks  if  he  may  have  it  and 
she  answers  no,  is  not  only  well  written,  but 
Mr.  Quinn’s  rendition  was  so  rich  that  the  au- 
dience was  in  spasms. 

The  Mardi-Gras  entertainment  closed  with 
a grand  juggling  exhibition  by  Paul  Spadoni 
Schiess,  and  every  one  went  away  refreshed 
and  delighted.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  as- 
sociation will  endeavor  to  give  us  another  en- 
tertainment before  the  year  is  over,  for  we  are 
sure  they  can  do  it. 

Don’t  forget  the  Junior  Prom,  at  Bretton 
Hall,  Eighty-sixth  Street  and  Broadway,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  April  29,  1908.  Every- 
body come.  Pleasant  time  assured. 

We  have  heard  about  “social  lions,”  and  we 
have  always  understood  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  a “social  lion.”  Therefore  the  Soph- 
omore A.  B.  class  is  justly  proud,  because  it  has 
within  its  ranks  Mr.  George  McParlan,  with- 
out whom  no  social  function  in  the  Bronx  is 
complete.  He  leads  the  grand  march,  arranges 
the  order  of  dances,  and  attends  to  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  things  necessary  to  make  these 
social  affairs  a success.  Rumor  has  it  that  he 
is  managing  the  Junior  Prom.  If  this  report 
is  true,  we  can  vouch  for  the  success  of  it. 

Johnny  Coffey  has  ceased  going  to  Brook- 
lyn. What’s  up,  Jack?  There  was  a time  when 
the  mere  mention  of  the  “City  of  Churches” 
brought  a ruddy  glow  to  your  cheeks  and 
caused  the  blood  to  dance  through  your  veins 
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madly.  I hope  it  hasn’t  been  laziness  on  your 
part.  Remember  what  Horace  said,  “Nil  sine 
magno  vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.” 

“Bookie”  Barrett  has  been  elected  captain 
of  the  Second  Team.  Eddie  says  that  every 
one  will  get  a fair  show,  and  that  the  man  who 
shows  up  best,  both  at  the  bat  and  in  the  field, 
will  secure  the  position.  He  will  play  in  all  the 
games  except  the  Teachers’  Training  School 
game.  The  reason  he  gives  is  that  he  will 
have  to  go  to  class,  but  those  of  us  who  played, 
or  were  carried,  by  the  Second  Team  last  year 
think  they  know  the  real  reason.  Bookie 
heaved  the  ball  over  the  grandstand  in  the  game 
last  year  and  he  refuses  to  take  a chance  this 
season.  The  Training  School  team!  Ah! 
there’s  the  rub. 

Watch,  look,  listen ! Everybody  should  take 
a chance  on  the  five-dollar  gold  piece,  the  base- 
ball season  ticket,  and  the  ticket  to  West  Point. 
It  is  only  ten  cents  a chance  and  the  Second 
Team  will  think  more  of  you. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  find  fault.  But  when  a 
man  sells  a preparation  guaranteed  to  restore 
hair  over  night,  despite  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  three  years  he  himself,  the  manufac- 
turer, has  been  bald-headed,  we  are  forced  to 
ejaculate  “Cui  Bono.”  Say,  Pete,  where  do 
you  buy  the  soap  you  put  in  that  preparation  of 
yours  ? 

Leo  Fitz  was  out  with  the  “Georgetowns” 
when  they  came  up  to  play  basketball.  He  had 
a fine  time,  and  says  he  wishes  there  was  a 
game  every  night  in  the  week.  Really?  Oh, 
very  well. 

On  the  night  of  the  Georgetown  game  at 
New  York,  Mr.  Taylor  proved  himself  a thor- 
ough sportsman,  and  upheld  the  reputation  that 
Fordham  has  for  fairness  and  impartiality. 
Every  one  realizes  how  anxious  Fordham  was 
to  win  that  game.  Excitement  was  at  fever 
heat.  The  first  half  was  nearing  completion, 
with  both  teams  about  even,  when  Fordham 
succeeded  in  shooting  another  basket,  and  the 


boys  went  wild  with  delight.  The  teams  lined 
up  anew,  the  ball  was  put  in  play,  and  just  as 
the  bell  rang  for  the  end  of  the  first  half  a Ford- 
ham man  shot  for  and  made  one  more  basket. 
Every  one  thought  that  this  last  point  counted, 
and  the  cheering  was  renewed  a thousand  fold. 
The  Georgetown  captain  claimed  that  the  point 
shouldn’t  count,  and  objected  to  the  referee’s 
decision.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  heard  the  objection, 
immediately  rushed  out  to  the  referee  and  told 
him  that  the  basket  was  thrown  after  the  bell 
rang  and  therefore  shouldn’t  count.  The  ref- 
eree submitted,  and  Fordham  led  by  but  one 
basket. 

After  the  game  the  writer  was  present  when 
the  Georgetown  men  met.  A representative 
Georgetown  man,  rising,  addressed  those  as- 
sembled as  follows : “Gentlemen,  we  have  with 
us  to-night  some  Fordham  men,  our  victors  in 
the  game,  and  we  are  certainly  glad  to  have 
them  with  us.  Among  them  is  the  manager  of 
their  basketball  team,  and  I should  like  to  im- 
press you  all  with  what  he  did  to-night.  You 
all  know  that  Fordham  was  most  anxious  to 
win,  and  every  basket  meant  much  to  them. 
Despite  this  fact,  the  manager  of  the  team,  who 
was  naturally  most  desirous  to  take  the  game, 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  a Fordham 
man  shot  a basket  after  the  bell  rang,  and 
when, had  Fordham  protested, the  basket  would 
have  counted,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  dispute 
ran  out  upon  the  floor  and  had  the  point  can- 
celled. Gentlemen,  Mr.  Taylor  showed  by  his 
action  that  Fordham  men  are  sportsmen,  and 
that  though  they  are  anxious  to  win,  they  mean 
to  win  fairly  or  to  be  defeated  honorably.  Mr. 
Taylor,  you  may  think  such  things  go  by  un- 
noticed, but  I tell  you  they  count  and  I wish 
you  to  know  that  we,  on  behalf  of  Georgetown, 
thank  you  and  honor  you  for  your  act.  Gentle- 
men, a ‘Hoia,  Georgetown,’  for  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Fordham.” 

John  F.  White. 
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PRINCETON  40,  FORDHAM  23. 

THE  ’Varsity  opened  the  season  of  bas- 
ketball at  Princeton  on  December  7th 
with  a defeat.  The  score,  40  to  23,  is 
no  indication  of  the  game  Fordham  played, 
but  want  of  practice  both  in  passing  and  goal 
throwing  and  lack  of  condition  told  heavily  in 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  game. 

The  play  in  the  first  half  was  fast,  Mahoney 
and  Fitzpatrick  caging  the  ball  from  difficult 
angles.  The  half  ended  22-18  in  favor  of 
Princeton. 

During  the  second  period  Princeton  de- 
veloped a strong  system  of  team  work,  and 
things  went  along  in  a whirl.  The  ’Varsity’s 
chief  weakness  was  not  covering  at  critical  mo- 
ments, due  to  lack  of  condition.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  game  Capt.  Mahoney  retired  in 
favor  of  Hinchliffe.  The  line-up: 


Princeton. 

Fordham. 

Keys  

Mahoney  (Capt.) 

Meese  

Clark  

Holliday  (Capt.)... 

Ryan  

Field  goals — Holliday  4,  Clark  4,  Meese  3,  Keys  3, 
Ryan  3,  Mahoney  4,  Fitzpatrick  3,  Siskind  2,  Casey, 
Cassasa.  Goals  from  fouls — Clark  7,  Fitzpatrick  4. 
Referee — Sharp,  Yale.  Halves — 26  minutes. 

YALE  42,  FORDHAM  25. 

The  ’Varsity  played  Yale  to  a standstill  dur- 
ing the  first  half,  but  superior  condition  again 


told  heavily  in  the  second  period,  Yale  winning 
rather  easily  by  the  score  of  42  to  25. 

In  the  opening  session  the  ’Varsity  had  Yale 
going  by  speedy  passes  and  clever  dodging, 
and  at  no  time  could  the  blue  obtain  a lead  that 
was  not  easy  to  overcome.  Mahoney  and  Fitz- 
patrick were  prominent  in  the  goal  throwing 
and  passing,  and  chiefly  owing  to  their  good 
work  the  score  was  kept  even.  The  half  ended 
17-15  in  favor  of  Yale. 

The  fast  pace  told  on  us  in  the  second  half ; 
Cassasa  and  Siskind  could  not  hold  on  to  Clif- 
ford and  Wrenn,  and  these  two  Yale  forwards 
dropped  the  ball  into  the  basket  almost  at  will 
toward  the  close  of  the  contest.  The  line-up : 

Yale.  Fordham. 

Wrenn  forward (Capt.)  Mahoney 

Clifford  forward Fitzpatrick 

Van  Vleck  (Wylie) ..  .center  (Hinchliffe) Casey 

Noyes  (Capt.)... guard  Cassasa 

Murphy  guard  Siskind 

Field  goals — Clifford  9,  Wrenn  6,  Van  Vleck  2, 
Noyes  2,  Mahoney  4,  Fitzpatrick  2,  Siskind  2,  Casey, 
Cassasa.  Goals  from  fouls — Van  Vleck  5,  Fitzpat- 
rick 5.  Referee — Poggi,  Xavier  A.  A.  Halves — 20 
minutes. 

GEORGETOWN  25,  FORDHAM  14. 

Georgetown’s  five  defeated  us  at  Convention 
Hall  on  January  18th  by  the  score  of  25-14. 

From  the  time  that  the  ball  was  first  put  in 
play  until  the  whistle  sounded  for  the  close  of 
the  game,  the  contest  was  fast.  In  the  opening 
half  Georgetown  forged  into  the  lead,  due  to 
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good  dribbling  by  Rice  and  fine  shooting  by 
G.  Colliflower.  Fitzpatrick  scored  first  for 
Fordham  on  a prety  shot.  Siskind  then  scored 
twice  in  succession  on  passes  from  Mahoney. 
The  half  ended  in  Georgetown’s  favor,  11-7. 

The  second  half  was  more  stubbornly 
fought,  Fordham  playing  hard  to  overcome  the 
lead.  McCaffrey  took  Casey’s  place,  and  was 
much  in  evidence  during  the  remainder  of  the 
game.  Grogan  and  Rice  shot  well  for  George- 
town, while  Mahoney  played  the  finest  kind 
of  ball,  as  did  Siskind.  Fitzpatrick  excelled  in 
the  execution  and  reception  of  passes.  The 
line-up : 

Georgetown.  Fordham. 

J.  Colliflower left  forward. ..  (Capt.)  Mahoney 

G.  Colliflower right  forward  Fitzpatrick 

Rice  center (McCaffrey)  Casey 

Downey  (Capt.) left  guard  Cassasa 

Grogan  right  guard  Siskind 

Field  goals — J.  Colliflower  3,  G.  Colliflower  3,  Gro- 
gan 3,  Rice ; Siskind  3,  Mahoney  2,  Fitzpatrick.  Goals 
from  fouls — Grogan  5,  Fitzpatrick  2.  Referee — 
Pinker,  M.  A.  C.  Halves — 20  minutes. 

HOLY  CROSS  36,  FORDHAM  21. 

Holy  Cross  defeated  us  at  Worcester  by  the 
score  of  36  to  21.  The  game  was  hard  fought 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  first  half  Holy 
Cross  played  a strong  game,  Dowd  showing 
great  ability  in  throwing  baskets.  Fitzpatrick 
played  the  star  game  of  the  evening,  scoring 
17  of  the  21  points.  Mahoney  was  suffering 
from  two  badly  injured  knees,  and  as  there 
was  no  one  to  take  his  place  he  had  to  play, 
with  the  result  that  he  did  not  do  himself  jus- 
tice. Siskind  was  off  color  and  could  not 
cover  Dowd,  which  accounts  for  his  great 
work.  In  the  second  half  the  ’Varsity  were  in 
better  form,  Fitzpatrick  throwing  two  difficult 
baskets  and  showing  clean  and  fast  handling  of 
the  ball.  Stevens  and  Dowd  played  well  for 
Holy  Cross,  while  Fitzpatrick  and  Mahoney 
scored  for  Fordham. 


FORDHAM  22,  BROWN  l8. 

The  ’Varsity  won  its  first  game  by  beating 
Brown  by  the  score  of  22  to  18.  Superior 
team  work  and  all-round  play  characterized  the 
’Varsity’s  work  and  the  victory  was  well 
earned.  In  the  first  half  Fordham  had  things 
her  own  way,  the  score  when  time  was  called 
being  15  to  6. 

In  the  second  half  Brown  put  more  dash 
into  their  game,  and  when  half  the  time  of  the 
second  period  had  elapsed  the  teams  were 
about  on  even  terms.  Field  goals  by  Mahoney 
and  McCaffrey  soon  put  us  in  the  lead,  which 
was  maintained  until  the  close  of  the  game. 
The  line-up: 

Brown.  Fordham. 

Pryor left  forward. ..  (Capt.)  Mahoney 

Swaffleld right  forward  Fitzpatrick 

Seidler center (McCaffrey)  Casey 

Regnier  (Capt.) left  guard  Siskind 

Ragnet  right  guard Cassasa 

Field  goals — Mahoney  4,  Siskind  2,  Fitzpatrick, 
McCaffrey;  Pryor  2,  Seidler  2,  Regnier,  Ragnet, 
Swaffleld.  Goals  from  fouls — Fitzpatrick  5,  Swaf- 
field  4.  Referee — Poggi,  Xavier  A.  A.  Halves — 20 
minutes. 

C.  C.  N.  Y.  27,  FORDHAM  25. 

C.  C.  N.  Y.  turned  the  tables  on  us  this  year. 
The  ’Varsity  never  seemed  to  get  into  the 
game,  while  C.  C.  N.  Y.  was  right  at  home  on 
its  own  court. 

The  first  half  was  hard  fought;  the  ’Varsity 
had  many  shots,  but  fate  was  against  them. 
The  half  ended:  C.  C.  N.  Y.  16,  Fordham  12. 

The  second  half  was  the  hardest  kind  of  a 
fight,  Fordham  playing  an  uphill  game  and 
finally  tying  the  score  when  Fitzpatrick  threw 
a goal  as  the  whistle  blew.  An  extra  period 
was  played,  Goldman  throwing  a difficult  bas- 
ket on  a pass  from  Barbanell.  Mahoney  again 
played  a star  game,  as  did  Fitzpatrick  and  Sis- 
kind. 
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FORDHAM  31,  GEORGETOWN  29. 

The  ’Varsity  turned  the  tables  on  George- 
town on  the  eve  of  Washington’s  Birthday, 
winning  by  the  score  of  31  to  29.  The  defeat 
was  the  first  sustained  by  Georgetown  this 
year.  For  excitement  the  game  surpassed  all 
others  seen  here  in  a long  time,  and  was  char- 
acterized by  clean,  fast  play.  It  was  any  one’s 
game  until  the  final  whistle  blew.  The  work 
of  Mahoney  was  the  most  sensational  seen  in 
any  game  played  this  season.  Besides  his  fast, 
clever  dribbling,  his  shooting  was  phenomenal, 
netting  eight  baskets.  Cassasa  and  McCaf- 
frey played  well ; their  guarding  was  brilliant. 
The  first  half  ended  with  the  score  in  our 
favor,  17-15.  In  the  second  half,  each  quintet 
scored  fourteen  points.  Fordham  took  the  lead 
in  the  beginning,  and  although  the  game  moved 
along  at  a terrific  rate,  were  never  surpassed. 
Once  or  twice  they  were  tied,  but  clever  work 
by  Mahoney  and  Fitzpatrick  soon  put  us  in  the 
lead.  Great  credit  should  be  given  the  Wash- 
ingtonians for  their  magnificent  team  work. 
Rice  at  center  and  Grogan  at  forward  were  in 
the  limelight  for  Georgetown. 

FORDHAM  16,  HOLY  CROSS  8. 

The  Worcester  team  played  us  on  February 
22d.  The  game  was  to  be  held  in  the  Xavier 
Club  gymnasium,  where  the  Xavier  basketball 
team,  undefeated  for  two  years,  had  been 
trained.  The  Worcester  manager  objected  to 
play  here,  and  it  was  only  with  much  difficulty 
that  the  hall  of  De  La  Salle  was  secured.  Dr. 
Savage’s  could  not  be  had,  because  the  hall  for 
that  night  had  been  engaged  many  months 
ahead  by  another  team.  The  Worcester  team 
left  the  floor  some  six  minutes  before  the  sec- 
ond half  was  over,  because,  as  they  alleged, 
they  wanted  to  catch  a train.  A Worcester 
paper  printed  an  account  of  the  game.  It  was 
a calumny  clean  through  against  Fordham.  We 
are  glad  to  be  assured  that  the  College  of  Holy 
Cross  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  said  account. 
The  line-up : 


Fordham.  Holy  Cross. 

Fitzpatrick  left  forward  Stevens 

Siskind right  forward Dowd 

Mahoney  center  Casey 

Cassasa left  guard  Barry 

McCaffrey right  guard  O’Neil 

Field  goals — Mahoney  2,  Siskind  3,  Fitzpatrick, 
Stevens,  Barry,  Dowd.  Goals  from  fouls — Fitzpat- 
rick 2,  Stevens  2.  Referee — O’Donnell,  Xavier  A.  A. 
Halves — 20  and  10  minutes. 


PENN.  STATE  29,  FORDHAM  22. 

Good,  aggressive  team  work  and  spectacular 
goal  throwing  by  State’s  quintet  won  over 
rather  poor  work  by  the  ’Varsity  in  the  last 
home  game  of  the  season.  The  score  was  29 
to  22. 

Herman  and  Waha  did  phenomenal  shooting 
for  State,  while  Mahoney  was  the  strong  fea- 
ture of  the  ’Varsity’s  playing.  Siskind  scored 
twice  on  distant  shots.  The  first  half  was  well 
contested,  neither  side  having  the  advantage  of 
more  than  one  basket  at  any  time.  The  half 
ended  in  State’s  favor,  14-13. 

The  second  half  was  faster  than  the  first. 
State  started  things  after  Waha  made  a beau- 
tiful goal  from  the  middle  of  the  floor.  They 
gradually  drew  away  and  when  the  whistle 
sounded  were  seven  points  in  the  lead.  The 
line-up : 

State.  Fordham. 

Reid  (Capt.) left  forward  Fitzpatrick 

Herman  right  forward  Siskind 

Waha  center (Capt.)  Mahoney 

Du  Barry left  guard  Cassasa 

Funston  right  guard  McCaffrey 

Field  goals — Waha  4,  Herman  3,  Reid  2,  Du 
Barry,  Funston  2 ; Mahoney  4,  Fitzpatrick  3,  Siskind 
2.  Goals  from  fouls — Herman  5,  Fitzpatrick  4. 
Referee — “Tom”  Thorpe.  Time  of  halves — 20  min- 
utes. 

WEST  POINT  20,  FORDHAM  l8. 

The  ’Varsity  lost  the  last  game  of  the  sea- 
son to  West  Point  in  the  fastest  game  seen  at 
West  Point  this  season  by  the  score  of  20-18. 
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Conard  started  the  scoring  with  a pretty 
shot,  but  after  five  minutes  of  play  the  ’Varsity 
seemed  to  have  the  game  well  in  hand  and 
throughout  the  contest  outplayed  the  Army, 
the  first  half  ending  n to  9 in  Fordham’s  fa- 
vor. 

The  second  half  was  much  faster.  The 
’Varsity  took  the  lead  and  held  it  until  within 
three  minutes  of  the  call  of  the  whistle.  The 
game  was  won  by  Beardsley,  who  from  seven 
fouls  shot  six  baskets.  Fitzpatrick  got  three 
baskets,  while  Mahoney  and  McCaffrey  did 
star  Work.  The  line-up: 


West  Point.  Fordham. 

Milliken left  forward  Fitzpatrick 

Conard right  forward  Siskind 

Sarles  center  Mahoney 

Catron  (Hardy) right  guard  Cassasa 

Beardslee  (Capt.)  ..  .left  guard  McCaffrey 

Field  goals — Conard  4,  Beardslee  2,  Milliken; 
Fitzpatrick  3,  Mahoney  2,  Siskind  2,  McCaffrey. 
Goals  from  fouls — Beardslee  6,  Fitzpatrick  2.  Ref- 
eree— Lieut.  Stillwell.  Time  of  halves — 20  minutes. 

Chris.  Mahoney,  Law,  To,  has  been  reelected 
captain  of  the  basketball  team  for  the  season 
1 908- ’09. 


Capt.  McDonald,  of  the  ’Varsity,  has  just 
announced  that  he  has  again  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Eugene  E.  Bassford  as  coach  for  the 
coming  season.  Mr.  Bassford,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, coached  the  team  two  years  ago 
and  developed  then  what  is  now  the  strongest 
aggregation  Fordham  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Bassford’s  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
game  has  been  gained  from  his  many  vears  of 
experience.  He  was  captain-manager  of  many 
of  the  semi-professional  teams  of  this  city  for 
many  seasons. 

To  date  we  have  had  two  weeks  of  indoor 
practice,  consisting  chiefly  of  throwing  the  ball 
around  and  of  calisthenics,  followed  by  a live- 
ly run.  Although  last  year’s  team  is  intact, 
about  thirty  candidates  have  reported  for  prac- 
tice, which  means  that  all  will  have  to  work 
hard  and  that  no  one  is  sure  of  his  position. 
The  batteries  have  begun  practice,  Mahoney 
and  Egan  doing  light  work,  while  Smith,  from 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  shows  remark- 
able speed  and  good  control.  Behind  the  bat 
are  Capt.  McDonald,  Jackson,  and  Wilks  from 
the  Prep.  There  are  many  infielders,  E. 
Schiess,  Coffey,  O’Reilly,  A.  Schiess,  Baldwin, 


McCarthy,  and  Gargan  from  last  year’s  team, 
together  with  McCaffrey  and  McKenna,  two 
fast  men,  from  the  Prep.  The  outfield  also 
presents  an  excellent  array  of  candidates  in 
Hartman,  Mahoney,  Egan,  Baldwin,  Scanlon, 
O’Brien,  F.  Gargan,  and  Smith. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows : March  28, 
Xavier  Club  at  Fordham;  April  1,  Vermont  at 
Fordham;  2,  St.  John’s  College  at  Fordham; 
4,  Yale  at  Polo  Grounds;  8,  Princeton  at 
Princeton;  11,  Poly  Institute  at  Fordham;  16, 
Holy  Cross  at  Fordham;  18,  Harvard  at  Cam- 
bridge; 20,  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester;  21,  Nor- 
wich University  at  Northfield,  Vt. ; 22,  Dart- 
mouth at  Hanover;  25,  West  Point  at  West 
Point;  29,  Columbia  at  Fordham;  May  1,  Vir- 
ginia at  Fordham ; 2,  Georgetown  at  Fordham ; 
9,  Seton  Hall  at  Fordham;  12,  Carlisle  at 
Fordham;  13,  Lafayette  at  Fordham;  16, 
Georgetown  at  Washington;  20,  Columbia  at 
Fordham;  21,  Notre  Dame  at  Fordham;  23, 
Villanova  at  Fordham;  27,  Lafayette  at  Eas- 
ton ; 29,  Bucknell  at  Fordham ; 30,  Georgetown 
at  Fordham;  June  3,  Wesleyan  at  Middletown. 

H.  M.  Gargan. 


Crimes  from  tfje  Jester’s 


$rop.  XU. 

iteertio  #ccagionaUs:tanim 
Hbtfurba  €&t 
jprofcatur 


One  was  a rank  Occasionalist, 

And  one  was  a Celtic  judge ; 

And  the  first  was  up  on  a charge  of  theft 
(He  had  stolen  a pound  of  fudge). 

“Your  Honor,”  said  he,  “will  surely  agree 
That  I am  absolved  from  blame, 

For  I didn’t  take  the  matter  at  stake, 

I was  only  a pawn  in  the  game. 

At  the  time  that  my  hand  and  the  fudge  first 
touched, 

Why,  the  Lord  took  a hand  in  the  play, 

And  my  guiltless  invasion  He  made  the  occa- 
sion 

Of  taking  the  fudge  away. 

Hence  your  Honor  must  see,  and  must  dearly 
agree, 


That  the  Lord,  not  myself,  stole  the  fudge — 
So  I’ll  bid  you  good  day  and  proceed  on  my 
way.” 

“Hold  on,”  said  the  Celtic  judge, 

“There  is  really  no  doubt  that  you  ought  to  get 
out, 

As  you  would  if  I were  concerned, 

For  your  able  defence,  I concede,  was  immense 
And  your  pleading  most  aptly  was  turned. 

But  the  Lord  has  stepped  in,  to  my  bitter  cha- 
grin, 

And  usurped  both  my  power  and  my  place, 

And  the  good  God  that  planned  you  employs 
me  to  hand  you 

Six  months  at  hard  labor.  Next  case.” 
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C&e  iabp  anb  tfjc  Canine 


You  can  rave  about  your  sweethearts, 
With  their  eyes  of  hazel  hue, 

You  can  rant  about  their  graces 
And  their  charm  and  sweetness,  too, 
But  for  friendship  and  affection 
That  is  tender,  kind  and  true — 

Give  me  a dog. 


When  you  leave  your  dog  behind  you 
For  a month  on  foreign  shore, 

He  will  wag  his  true  old  tail  off 
When  he  greets  you  home  once  more. 
Your  miss  will  murmur  sweetly, 

“Yes — I think  we’ve  met  before” — 
Give  me  the  dog. 


Your  damsel  is  a creature, 

I confess,  of  witching  grace, 

But  you  can’t  deduce  her  feelings 
From  the  smiles  upon  her  face : 
So  for  loyalty  that  lives  and  lasts 
In  every  time  and  place — 

Give  me  a dog. 


I’m  going  to  get  a curly  dog, 

With  big,  brown,  faithful  eyes. 

I want  a dog  whose  honest  throat 
Will  never  bark  sweet  lies ; 

So  while  you  praise  your  sweethearts 
And  their  faithless  presence  prize — 
Give  me  a dog. 


No  more  shall  girls  disturb  my  peace, 
No  more — what’s  that  you  say? 

A letter  in  your  pocket 
That  you’d  had  a week  to-day  ? 

You  absent-minded  imbecile, 

You — what?  Oh,  stop  that  bray! 
Who  wants  a dog. 


& 3Teat 


I planned  a jest  upon  my  Pearl, 

Her  sense  of  humor’s  lacking, 

Though  she’s  the  dearest  little  girl. 

I planned  a jest  upon  my  Pearl, 

My  sides  with  laughter  cracking. 

As  you  infer — the  joke  on  her, 

Her  sense  of  humor  lacking. 

I planned  a jest  upon  my  Pearl, 

For  she’s  the  dearest  little  girl. 

Co  tfje  Cotoarb  3 

Here’s  to  the  knight  who  fights  for  right, 
Or  dies  to  avenge  a wrong, 

Here’s  to  the  heart  that  can  play  its  part, 
Meeting  death  with  a smiling  song. 


I planned  a jest  upon  my  Pearl, 

Her  sense  of  humor’s  lacking. 

Yet  she’s  the  queerest  little  girl, 

I planned  a jest  upon  my  Pearl, 

She  straightway  sent  me  packing. 

As  you  can  see — the  joke’s  on  me — 
Her  sense  of  humor  lacking ; 

I planned  a jest  upon  my  Pearl, 

But  she’s  the  queerest  little  girl. 

S.  J.  Quinn. 

CSon’t  Jftgbt  Jfair 

Here’s  to  the  man  who  fights  for  clan, 

Or  for  home,  be  it  throne  or  lair — 

But  here  is  disgrace  and  a dastard’s  place 
To  the  coward  who  won’t  fight  fair. 
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JletojS  of  tfje  jFWontf) 


On  Wednesday,  March  4th,  our  Rev.  Vice- 
President,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dean  of  the 

Rev.  JohnF.  Quirk  FacuIty  of  Johns  HoPkins 
at  Johns  University,  Baltimore,  de- 

Hopkins  livered  a lecture  in  McCoy 

University  Hall  on  Sedulius,  the  Chris- 
tian Virgil.  President  Ira  Remsen  introduced 
the  Rev.  lecturer,  who  was  listened  to  by  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
as  well  as  by  a goodly  audience  who  came  in 
response  to  the  fifteen  hundred  invitations  that 
had  been  issued.  Professor  Basil  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve  sent  a message  of  regret  that  he  could 
not  be  present. 

Fordham  night  at  the  Graduates’  Club,  11 
East  44th  St.,  on  Saturday  evening,  February 
15th,  has  elicited  most  fa- 
Fordham  vorable  comment  from  all 

Night  quarters.  The  program  of 

the  evening  consisted  of  a 
reception  to  Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn,  Rector  of  the 
University;  Paul  Fuller,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Law  School;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  LL.D., 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  and  members  of 
each  of  the  Faculties.  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk, 
S.J.,  delivered  an  address  on  the  Ratio 
Studiorum,  which  we  print  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  Dean  Walsh  also  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  the  College  Glee  Club.  There  were  pres- 
ent a large  number  of  Fordham  graduates. 

In  another  part  of  this  issue  we  print  a 
syllabus  of  the  course  of  Lenten  lectures  to  be 


delivered  by  Thomas  Gaff- 
Lenten  ney  Taaffe,  Ph.D.,  ’90,  on 
Lectures  the  Literature  of  the  Eng- 
lish Comedy.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  in  Academic  Hall  before  the  stu- 
dent body  on  the  Friday  evenings  of  Lent. 
The  course  begins  on  March  13th.  There  will 
be  two  special  prizes  offered,  one  in  the  Col- 
lege department  for  the  best  critical  essay  on 
the  subject  of  the  lectures,  and  one  in  the  High 
School  department  for  the  best  resume  of  the 
lectures. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  heard 
of  the  illness  of  Fr.  Mullan,  now  Presi- 
dent of  Loyola  College, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Read  Baltimore,  Md.  Latest  news 

Mullan,  S.  J.  tells  us  that  our  much  es- 
teemed former  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  growing  better.  If  it  depended  upon 
Fordham  and  Fordham  men,  he  would  be 
made  thoroughly  well  at  once.  When  visited 
lately  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Quirk  he  asked  inquiringly 
of  Fordham  and  all  her  interests.  The  Month- 
ly, and  through  it  everybody  at  St.  John’s, 
sends  him  the  kindest  good  wishes  and  prayers 
for  a quick  recovery.  When  you  are  well 
enough,  Father,  come  up  and  rest  a while 
with  us. 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  Dr.  Walsh’s 
letter  to  Mr.  Hale,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times’s  Saturday  Review 
The  Poe  of  Books,  wherein  were  con- 
Mantel  tained  some  strong  reasons 
why  the  much  talked  of  and 
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much  sought  for  Poe  mantel  should  be  given 
to  Fordham.  We  likewise  gave  space  to  Mr. 
Hale’s  reply,  which  stated  that  it  had  already 
been  decided  to  give  the  mantel  to  Columbia 
University.  The  following  clipping  from  the 
New  York  Sun  of  February  18th  has  interest 
for  those  who  read  the  aforementioned  cor- 
respondence. We  reprint  it  for  what  it  is 
worth : 


$oe’s!  ©^appearing  ittantel. 


The  Concert 


University  Hall.  The 
weather  was  very  inclement, 
but  for  all  that  the  audience 
was  quite  large.  The  pro- 
gram, which  we  present  below,  was  choice  and 
entertaining,  and  was  rendered  with  ease  and 
grace.  Mr.  John  F.  White,  with  some  unlook- 
ed-for variations  of  his  own,  caused  ripples  of 
laughter  in  his  rendition  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Daly’s 
inimitable  “Cornaylius  Ha-Ha-Ha-Hannigan.” 

The  program : 


It  was  Given  to  Columbia,  Put  on  View  and 
Then  Vanished  from  Sight. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  famous  mantel,  which 
was  given  to  Columbia  University  a short 
time  ago  by  William  Hemstreet,  has  disappear- 
ed from  public  view. 

The  mantel,  before  which  Poe  is  said  to 
have  written  “The  Raven,”  arrived  on  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  several  weeks  ago  and  was 
put  in  a room  in  the  library  building.  When 
one  of  the  students  was  showing  some  visit- 
ors about  the  university  buildings  yesterday  he 
inquired  of  an  assistant  librarian  where  the 
mantel  was.  The  young  woman  did  not  know. 

The  student  started  to  investigate,  and 
learned  from  C.  A.  Nelson,  into  whose  charge 
the  mantel  was  given  when  it  first  arrived  at 
Columbia,  that  it  had  been  removed  several 
days  ago  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he 
could  throw  no  light  on  the  matter.  He  re- 
ferred the  inquirer  to  Dean  Goetze  of  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science. 

Mr.  Goetze  did  not  know  exactly  where  the 
mantel  was,  but  he  said  that  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  room  to  make  way  for  a bibliographical 
exhibit.  Henry  L.  Norris,  the  head  janitor, 
had  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  the  relic.  The 
general  opinion  at  the  university  is  that  the 
mantel  has  been  put  in  storage. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  March  2d,  the 
Mandolin  and  Glee  Clubs  gave  a concert  in 


PART  ONE. 

1.  (a)  Entree. . .“Coronation  March’’ Kretchmer 

(b)  Valse  de  Concert.  .“Toujour  ou  Jamais,” 

Waldteufel 

Orchestra. 

2.  “A  Winter  Song” Bullard 

Glee  Club. 

3.  Bits  of  Broadway  Hits. 

Mandolin  Quartette. 

4.  “How  Sweet  This  Life  Would  Be.” 

Music  by  C.  B.  Hawley,  words  by  Stanley  J. 
Quinn,  ’08. 

Glee  Club. 

5.  Selection  for  Pianos.. “If  I Were  King”.. Adam 
James  A.  McFaul,  ’11;  William  J.  Convery,  Jr., 

’ix,  and  Mr.  Ignace  J.  Muller. 

6.  “Cornaylius  Ha-Ha-Ha-Hannigan.” 

Thos.  A.  Daly,  ’91 
John  R.  White  and  Glee  Club  Double  Quartette. 

7.  Selection “Evening  Star” Wagner 

Orchestra. 

PART  TWO. 

1.  Intermezzo “Salut  D’ Amour” Elgar 

Orchestra. 

2.  Songs  of  Old  Kentucky — 

(a)  “Darling  Nellie  Gray” Hanby 

Charles  E.  Casey, College  Quartette  and  Glee  Club 

(b)  “Old  Kentucky  Home” Foster 

William  A.  Jackson,  Junior  Class  Quartette  and 
Glee  Club. 

3.  “Monkey  Land”  Medley. 

Mandolin  Quartette. 

4.  “A  Little  Nonsense.” 

Glee  Club  Quartette. 


5.  “Rah-Rah-Rah” Chapel 

Sheridan  G.  Ogden. 

6.  “Soldiers’  Chorus” Gounod 

Glee  Club. 


7.  Finale. ..  .“Fordham  Ram”..  John  I.  Coveney,  ’06 
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Those  who  came  in  to  see  us  during  the  past 
month  were  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Lynch,  ’67, 
of  Utica,  Rev.  James  Sul- 
livan, S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Visitors  Dogmatic  Theology,  St. 

Louis  University,  Mo. ; Bob 
Graham,  ’06,  and  Will  Fallon,  ’06.  Bob  had 
been  down  to  New  Orleans  to  negotiate  some 
business.  While  in  quest  of  a good  lawyer 
he  was  directed  to  one  in  whose  office  he  found 
a copy  of  the  Fordham  Monthly.  Surprised 
to  see  the  old  Maroon  down  that  way,  he  made 
inquiries,  and  learned  to  his  delight  that  the 
lawyer,  Mr.  George  Denegre,  was  a Fordham 
graduate  of  ’73.  Ergo,  subscribe  to  the 
Monthly,  and  have  a copy  of  it  in  your  busi- 
ness office. 


The  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
for  February  23d  prints  the  following: 

Saturday  night  was  a 
Henry  glorious  night  for  Henry 

Schacte  Schacte  and  his  friends.  It 

was  made  the  occasion  of 
an  unusual  incident  in  the  military  history  of 
this  town.  For  the  first  time  in  thirty-five 
years  he  did  not  appear  in  uniform  in  the  pa- 
rade on  Washington’s  Birthday.  Several 
months  ago,  because  of  the  increasing  pressure 
of  his  business  engagements,  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  Colonel  of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  State  Troops,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  all 
his  comrades-in-arms.  The  officers  of  his  old 
regiment  paid  very  high  tribute  to  him  at  a 
special  entertainment  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Commercial  Club  Saturday  night,  presenting 
him  with  an  exceedingly  handsome  silver 
punch  bowl  of  elaborate  workmanship  and 
suitably  engraved  in  token  of  their  deep  re- 
gret at  the  severance  of  the  relations  that  had 
bound  them  together  so  long  and  of  their  last- 
ing regard  for  him  and  their  appreciation  of 
the  invaluable  lessons  they  had  learned  from 
him  in  the  military  service  of  the  State. 


At  the  election  of  officers  for  second  term, 
which  was  held  on  February  15th,  Vincent 
O’Reilly,  ’08,  was  again 
Parthenian  chosen  Prefect  of  the  Par- 
Sodality.  thenian  Sodality,  while 
George  W.  Black,  ’09,  and 
John  F.  White,  To,  were  made  First  and  Sec- 
ond Assistants,  respectively.  The  other  offi- 
cers are : J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly,  ’09,  Secretary ; 
Joseph  S.  Baldwin,  ’09,  Treasurer;  Leo  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  ’09,  Instructor  of  Postulants ; 
Charles  S.  Cassasa,  ’08;  Joseph  M.  Taylor, 
’08;  George  C.  Denenny,  To,  Consultors; 
Francis  J.  Spelman,  Ti;  Vincent  H.  Isaacs, 
Ti,  Sacristans. 


The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Sodal- 
ity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  for  the  sec- 
ond term  : Henry  F.  Hart- 
Day  Scholars’  mann,  Prefect ; Joseph  V. 

Sodality  Middleton,  First  Assistant; 

Philip  J.  Termini,  Second 
Assistant;  Patrick  J.  Barry,  Secretary;  Louis 
J.  Lederle  and  Edwin  J.  Smyth,  Sacristans; 
G.  F.  Reif,  E.  S.  Brogan,  C.  Leibell,  J.  L. 
Corcoran,  J.  McCrystal,  C.  R.  Small,  F.  J.  Mc- 
Gowan, Consultors.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  eight  members.  During  the  past  term 
several  masses  were  offered  up  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  deceased  members  and  friends. 


We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Howard 
Gargan  has  recovered  from  his  long  siege  of 
illness,  and  is  with  us  once 
Announce-  again.  As  he  lost  much 
ment  time  from  his  studies  by 
reason  of  the  injuries  sus- 
tained during  the  recent  football  season,  he 
decided  to  discontinue  his  Philosophy  for  the 
present,  and  to  take  the  other  branches  of 
study  during  this  year.  He  will  resume  his 
course  in  Philosophy  and  Law  next  Septem- 
ber. 
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On  February  12th  there  died  at  Nyack  on 
the  Hudson  Andrew  J.  Smith,  ’47.  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  his  day  an  astute 
lawyer  in  New  York,  and 
figured  prominently  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  R.  I.  P. 


Obituary 


To  the  set  of  Fordham  Post  Cards  there 
has  been  lately  added  another.  It  is  a double 
postal,  folding  on  the  long 

Postals.  edge  and  PresentinS  six  ex' 
cellent  views  of  the  grounds. 

They  were  printed  by  the 
American  News  Company. 


®je  literature  of  Cngltsf)  Comebp 

S £§>eries  of  lenten  lectures  bp  fEfjomas  <§affnep  Caaffe,  tn  &cafcemtc 

l>aU,  JforDfjam  timbersritp,  Jflarcb  13,  20,  27  anti  gprtl  3,  10,  14, 

1908,  at  (Eight  o’Clocfe  ip.  01. 


SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES. 

I.  Mediceval  Drama — 

Some  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
drama  in  England ; mystery  plays  and 
miracle  plays ; pageants  and  mosques ; mo- 
ralities; interludes;  John  Heywood  and 
Bishop  Bull ; beginning  of  the  modern 
drama ; illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

II.  Elizabethan  Comedy — 

Earliest  modern  drama ; popular  dramas 
and  dramas  of  the  schools ; earliest  come- 
dies, “Ralph  Roister  Doister”  and  “Gam- 
mer Gurton’s  Needle”;  early  Elizabethans 
— Shakspere;  early  comedies,  “Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,”  “Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,” 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”;  Shak- 
spere’s clowns. 

III.  Elizabethan  Comedy — 

Shakspere’s  later  career;  the  period  of 
the  brilliant  comedies,  “Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice,” “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  “As 
You  Like  It,”  “Twelfth  Night”;  comedy 
element  in  the  histories ; Falstaff. 

IV.  Elizabethan  Comedy — 

Last  period  of  Shakspere ; the  romances, 
“Cymbeline,”  “Winter’s  Tale,”  “The  Tem- 
pest”; Ben  Jonson;  the  later  Elizabeth- 
ans. 

V.  Restoration  Comedy — 

Puritan  domination;  closing  of  the  the- 


atres; revival  of  drama  after  the  Restora- 
tion ; Dryden ; French  influence ; comedy 
of  manners;  Etheredge;  Wycherley;  Con- 
greve; Farquhar;  Vanbrugh. 

VI.  Eighteenth  Century  Comedy — 

Early  eighteenth  century ; comedy  of 
sentiment;  Steele;  Cibber;  Mrs.  Inchbald; 
later  eighteenth  century  dramatists;  the 
Colmans;  Goldsmith’s“She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer,” and  Sheridan’s  “The  Rivals”  and 
“The  School  for  Scandal.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Ward — “History  of  English  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture.” 

Schlegel — “Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.” 

Gayley — “The  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers.” 

Manley — “Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shaksperian 
Drama.” 

Lowell — “Old  English  Dramatists.” 

Lamb — “Elizabethan  Dramatists.” 

Hazlitt — “Characters  of  Shakspere’s  Plays.” 

Coleridge — “Essays  and  Lectures  on  Shak- 
spere.” 

Brandes — “William  Shakspere.” 

Dowden — “Shakspere,  His  Mind  and  Art.” 

Lanier — “Shakspere  and  His  Forerunners.” 

Moulton — “Shakspere  as  a Dramatic  Artist.” 

Gifford — “Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson.” 

Thackeray — “The  English  Humorists.” 

Nettleton — “The  Major  Dramas  of  Sheridan.” 

Dobson — “Oliver  Goldsmith.” 
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Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  is  to  deliver  a course 
of  five  lectures  before  the  Scranton  Chemical 
and  Pathological  Society,  a society  composed 
of  sixty  physicians  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  “On  the 
Functional  Neuroses  of  Joints  and  the  Diges- 
tive Tract.”  The  Dean  delivered  his  first  lec- 
ture last  month.  The  society,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  representative  physicians  of 
Scranton,  has  started  an  innovation  in  the 
study  of  medicine.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  to  prepare  physicians  to  pursue  a post- 
graduate course  in  medicine  at  home.  With 
this  end  in  view  they  have  arranged  a course 
of  forty  lectures  on  different  medical  topics 
to  be  delivered  by  eminent  physicians  before 
their  body  for  the  coming  year. 

The  success  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
mean  much  to  the  profession  in  general,  and 
to  physicians  in  particular,  who  are  desirous 
of  extending  their  knowledge  on  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  surgery  or  medicine.  To  be  able 
to  pursue  a post-graduate  course  at  home 
would  mean  that  such  a course  in  a medical 


school  would  come  to  an  end.  However,  we 
will  wait  and  watch  the  progress  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania brethren. 

The  Medical  School  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  past  in  the  interest  shown  by  members 
of  the  medical  profession  and  those  outside 
its  ranks  in  its  development  and  progress. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  some  of  our  friends  was 
to  establish  a medical  library.  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet  presented  the  college  with  a 
thousand  volumes,  and  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
Dean ; Dr.  Joseph  Walsh,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Corbally,  of  Brooklyn, 
added  another  thousand  volumes  to  the  collec- 
tion. The  latest  generosity  that  has  been 
shown  us  is  a donation  sent  to  the  College 
Museum  by  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  and 
with  the  endorsement ' of  the  Hon.  J.  A. 
Goulden,  Congressman  from  our  district.  The 
following  letter  sent  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Museum  to  Rev.  D.  J. 
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Quinn,  S.J.,  President  of  the  University,  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  the  gift : 

Smithsonian  Institution, 

United  States  National  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

January  7,  1908. 

The  President,  Fordham  University , Fordham, 

New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce the  transmittal  of  a collection  of  ma- 
rine invertebrates  to  Fordham  University, 
Fordham,  New  York  City,  as  a gift  from  the 
National  Museum.  This  collection  is  made  up 
of  specimens  selected  from  the  Museum  dupli- 
cates, and  is  sent  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  and  the  favorable 
endorsement  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Goulden. 

The  material  is  presented  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

1.  That  an  acknowledgment  be  made  of  the 
receipt  of  the  specimens  immediately  upon 
their  arrival. 

2.  That  full  credit  be  given  to  the  National 
Museum  for  the  donation,  on  the  labels  ac- 
companying the  specimens,  in  any  publication 
containing  reference  to  the  objects,  and  under 
all  other  circumstances. 

3.  That  free  access  to  the  use  of  the  speci- 
mens be  given,  under  proper  restrictions,  to 
all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  original  in- 
vestigation, and  who  require  such  material  to 
aid  them  in  their  studies. 

A list  of  the  specimens  is  enclosed  here- 
with. Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  Rathbun, 

Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  National 

Museum. 

The  list  of  duplicate  marine  and  fresh  water 
invertebrates  is  as  follows : 

Crustacea. 

Brachyura. 

True  Crabs, 
x.  Fiddler  Crab 


4.  Purple  Shore  Crab. 

5.  Jonah  Crab. 

7.  Swimming  Crab. 

9.  Arctic  Spider  Crab. 

Anomura. 

Anomuran  Crabs. 

11.  Long-armed  Munida. 

14.  Hermit  Crab. 

Pagurus  trigonocheirus  (Stimpson). 
Alaska,  15  to  80  fathoms. 

15.  Hermit  Crab. 

Pagurus  Rathbuni  (Benedict). 

Alaska,  30  to  70  fathoms. 

16.  Hermit  Crab. 

Pagurus  confragosus  (Benedict). 
Alaska,  40  to  340  fathoms. 

Macrura. 

Shrimps ; Lobsters. 

17.  Sand  Shrimp. 

i3.  Deep-water  Shrimp. 

19.  Arctic  Shrimp. 

20.  Arctic  Shrimp. 

Nectocrangonlar  (Owen). 

Arctic  Ocean ; Alaska. 

21.  Shrimp. 

22.  Shrimp. 

Nectocrangon  Alaskensis  Kingsley. 
Bering  Sea  to  Oregon,  3 to  121  fathoms. 

23.  Snapping  Shrimp. 

24.  Shrimp. 

25.  Deep-water  Shrimp. 

26.  Surface  Shrimp. 

27.  Northern  Shrimp. 

28.  Slender-horned  Shrimp. 

29.  Sword  Shrimp. 

30.  Prawn ; Shrimp. 

31.  Fresh  and  Brackish-water  Shrimp. 

Isopoda. 

Isopods;  Pill-Bugs. 

33.  Isopod. 

Amphipoda. 

Sand  Fleas. 

35.  Amphipod. 

36.  Amphipod. 

Anonyx  nugax  (Phipps). 

Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Cod. 

37.  Amphipod. 

Tryphosa  pinguis  (Bock). 

Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Cod. 

38.  Scuds. 

39.  Surface  Amphipod. 

40.  Skeleton  Shrimp. 
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Cirripedia. 

Barnacles. 

41.  Stalked  Barnacle;  Goose  Barnacle. 

42.  Stalked  Barnacle ; Goose  Barnacle. 

Lepas  anserifera  Linnaeus. 

North  Atlantic;  surface. 

Merostomata. 

44.  Horseshoe  Crab ; King  Crab. 

Gastropoda. 

Univalve  Shells. 

51.  Sand-Flat  Snail. 

52.  Mud-Flat  Snail. 

53.  Common  Purple;  Rock  Snail. 

Purpura  lapillus  (Linnaeus). 

54.  Purpura  crispata  (Chemnitz). 

55.  Purpura  lima  (Martyn). 

56.  Strombus. 

Strombus  pugilis  (Linnaeus). 

57.  Cerithium  minimum  (Gmelin). 

58.  Periwinkle. 

Litorina  irrorata  (Say). 

59.  Periwinkle. 

Litorina  litorea  (Linnaeus). 

60.  Periwinkle. 

Litorina  angulifera  (Lamarck). 

64.  Idol  Shell;  Globe  Shell. 

65.  Boat  Shell ; Decker  Shell ; Lady’s  Slipper. 

66.  Nerita  versicolor  (Lamarck). 

67.  Nerita  tessellata  (Gmelin). 

68.  Tree  Snail. 

70.  Acmaea  patina  (Eschscholtz). 

73.  Melampus  bidentatus  (Say). 

Amphinura. 

74.  Chiton ; Coat  of  Mail  Shell. 

Pelecypoda. 

Bivalve  Shells. 

75.  Oyster. 

76.  Common  Scallop. 

77.  Edible  Mussel ; Black  Mussel. 

78.  Ribbed  Mussel. 

79.  Nucula  proxima  (Say). 

82.  Duck-Clam. 

83.  Univ;  Pearl  Mussel. 

84.  Lampsilis  iris  (Lea). 

Echinodermata. 

Echinoderms. 

Holothurioidea. 

Holothurians. 

85.  Sea-Cucumber. 


Dr.  Edward  Cunniffe,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiology,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Visiting  Surgeon  to  Fordham  Hospital.  We 
congratulate  the  Doctor  and  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  the 
sister  of  Dr.  Edw.  Cunniffe,  who  died  recentlv 
at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  We  wish  to  extend  our 
sympathy  to  Dr.  Cunniffe,  his  family,  and  the 
husband  of  the  deceased  in  their  hour  of  be- 
reavement. 

The  following  professors  have  taken  up 
their  work  at  the  Medical  School : 

Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Mental  Diseases. 

Dr.  Jos.  Higgins,  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 

Dr.  Jos.  A.  Dillon,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children. 

Dr.  Max  C.  Schlapp  (Berlin),  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Nervous  Diseases. 

Dr.  Thos.  F.  McGuire  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

Dr.  Denis  A.  McAuliffe,  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Diagnosis  on  Cadaver. 

Dr.  Robert  Holmes  Greene,  Professor  of 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Drs.  Corbett  and  Meyer  have  donated  some 
interesting  pathological  specimens  to  the  mu- 
seum. 

Hygiene  has  become  a separate  examination 
in  the  examinations  held  by  the  State  Board 
of  Regents.  Dr.  Podoin  of  Fordham  is  de- 
livering a course  of  lectures  on  that  subject, 
which  will  extend  from  February  until  May. 

The  Inspectors  from  the  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents visited  the  College  last  month  and  re- 
ceived a warm  welcome  from  Dr.  Sorapure, 
who  took  them  around  the  College.  Need- 
less to  say  they  departed  favorably  impressed 
with  their  visit.  They  said  we  maintained  a 
first-class  Medical  School. 
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The  Medical  School  has  determined  to  put 
a baseball  team  on  the  diamond  this  spring. 
The  manager  is  scheduling  a list  of  games  for 
May  and  June. 

The  Freshman  Class  have  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Daniel 
Donohue,  President ; George  McSweeney,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer. 


The  question  of  vivisection  is  agitating  the 
public  mind  at  the  present  time.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  anti-vivisectionists  are  of  the 
sentimental  rather  than  the  rational  kind.  To 
our  mind  this  is  an  ethical  question.  Will  they 
kindly  tell  us  if  animals  have  rights? 

T.  J.  Gallon,  Jr. 
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THERE  is  neither  egoism  nor  egotism 
in  our  publishing  the  following  criti- 
cism. Our  warrant  for  printing  it 
is,  that  the  Irish  Monthly  has  said  it,  and  if 
you  see  it  in  the  Irish  Monthly — grapple  it 
to  your  page  with  type  of  steel. 

“In  the  Busy  Man’s  Magazine  for  January, 
Mr.  Frank  Munsey,  the  founder  of  Munsey’s 
Magazine  and  several  other  journalistic  suc- 
cesses, begins  a miniature  autobiography  with 
this  paragraph : ‘Quarter-century  milestones 
are  important  alike  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
magazines.  With  men  there  are  rarely  more 
than  three  such  milestones,  and  few  maga- 
zines ever  reach  the  first  one.  The  Argosy 
is  one  of  these  few.  [The  Irish  Monthly  is  an- 
other.] The  December  issue  completes  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  its  life  of  continuous 
publication.  [Add  another  decade.]  There 
have  been  no  breaks,  no  missing  numbers,  and 
each  issue  has  come  out  on  time.’  This  is  quoted 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  egotistical  interpola- 
tions, but  because  the  Fordham  Monthly 
has  just  reached  that  momentous  epoch  in 
its  career.  Fordham  is  certainly  an  active,  in- 
tellectual centre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a Jesuit 
University.  It  houses  now  the  editorial  staff 
of  that  fine  magazine,  the  Messenger.  . . . 

Its  nearness  to  the  Empire  City  of  New  York 
adds  to  its  literary  and  intellectual  resources. 
These  circumstances  explain  how  it  has  been 
able  to  maintain  for  a quarter  of  a century 


such  an  organ  as  the  Fordham  Monthly.  The 
jubilee  number  is  dated  November,  1907,  and 
is  certainly  a splendid  memorial.  From  the 
first  in  1882,  the  magazine  has  been  managed 
by  a board  of  editors  selected  from  the  stu- 
dents. Some  of  the  founders  give  most  in- 
teresting accounts  of  their  early  experiences; 
and  there  is  a vast  number  of  excellent  por- 
traits of  the  editors  and  distinguished  men 
connected  with  the  Monthly.  How  admirably 
they  do  these  things  in  the  States ! Mr.  T. 
A.  Daly,  author  of  Canzoni  (the  most  genial 
and  winsome  volume  of  verse  that  we  have 
seen  since  Frances  Wynne’s  Whisper),  says 
in  his  page  of  editorial  reminiscences:  ‘We 
boys  who  wrote  for  the  Monthly  in  those  days 
(’87-’89)  felt  that  we  were  a pretty  clever  lot, 
and  I believe  we  were  as  good  as  any  who 
went  before  or  came  after  us.  My  judgment 
now  is  that  the  best  of  us  all  was  Charles 
Wingerter.’  We  quote  these  words,  because  the 
October  number  of  the  Fordham  Monthly 
contains  an  admirable  high-toned  address  of 
Dr.  C.  A.  Wingerter  to  the  State  Medical  As- 
sociation of  West  Virginia.  The  present  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  is  represented  in 
the  December  number  by  serious  verse  and 
sportive  verse,  by  essay  and  drama — all  good-, 
but  the  little  dramatic  scene  is  really  worked 
out  exceedingly  well.” 

[From  The  Irish  Monthly,  February,  1908.] 


Hato  Jlotes 


The  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  was  held  at  the  Everett 
House,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth 
Street,  on  Monday  evening,  March  2d.  The 
affair  was  a success  beyond  expectation.  Mr. 
Eugene  McGee  of  the  third  year  presided, 
and  his  graceful,  not  to  say  eloquent,  speech 
of  welcome  showed  that  he  was  well  qualified 
to  act  as  toastmaster.  The  President  of  the 
University  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning. It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  remarks 
were  appreciated  by  all.  Ex-Corporation 
Counsel  John  J.  Delany  then  followed  with  a 
few  wholesome  words  of  advice,  and  Judge 
Peter  A.  Hendrick— well  known  to  Fordham 
— followed  him.  The  students  then  insisted 
on  hearing  from  each  member  of  the  Faculty 
individually,  so  each  professor  from  Dean 
Fuller  to  the  latest  member,  Mr.  Warren, 
made  a brief  address.  The  evening  close  1 
with  a ringing  series  of  “Rams”  for  Ford- 


ham. A vote  of  thanks  is  due  from  all  to 
Mr.  Dyer,  second  year,  and  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  success  which  they  attained. 

Chief  Justice  Roesch  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  New  York  City  delivered  a lecture  upon 
practice  and  procedure  in  the  Municipal  Courts 
at  the  Law  School  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
February  29th.  The  lecture  was  not  only  well 
attended  by  the  students,  who  were  present 
in  a body,  but  by  the  members  of  the  Bar  as 
well,  to  whom  an  open  invitation  had  been 
extended.  Judge  Roesch  received  an  enthusi- 
astic reception,  and  all  present  were  outspoken 
in  their  appreciation.  The  lecture  appears  in 
full  in  another  part  of  the  Monthly. 

The  First  Year  Class  went  up  recently  for 
an  examination  in  Common  Law  Pleading ; the 
Second  Year  for  an  examination  in  Sales.  The 
Bills  and  Notes  test  is  set  for  April  nth. 


C.  M.  O’Keefe. 
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Hectare  Beltbereb  bp  Chief  Justice  ^oescb  of  the  jHumcipal  Court 
^Before  the  Jtlembers  of  the  Jforbbam  Hato  School, 
jfebruarp  29,  1908 


I REALIZE  the  fact  that  I face  an  audi- 
ence composed  for  the  most  part  of 
young  men  who  will  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  court  after  their  admission  to  the 
bar,  in  all  likelihood  in  the  Municipal  Court, 
and  are  anxious,  therefore,  to  get  the  most 
practical  information  obtainable;  I am  mind- 
ful, too,  of  my  own  first  appearance  in  the  old 
District  Court.  There  was  no  practical  treatise 
on  the  subject,  no  one  to  whom  I could  turn 
for  very  definite  information,  and  I got  a little 
learning  through  hard  knocks.  My  first  case 
was  one  in  which  I appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant in  an  action  on  a written  instrument  in 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  a certain  sum  if  no 
motion  were  made  for  a receiver  of  rents  in 
foreclosure  proceedings.  The  only  defence  I 
could  think  of  was  that  it  was  against  public 
policy.  Judge  Dinkel,  one  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  very  court  in  which  I now  preside,  evi- 
dently thought  it  about  as  attenuated  a defence 
as  that  of  unconstitutionality  frequently  dis- 
closes itself  to  be,  and  promptly  rendered  judg- 
ment against  me.  My  client  in  that  case  was 
before  me  lately  to  obtain  a stay  of  execution 
on  a judgment  rendered  against  him  by  me. 

I beg  leave  to  quote  from  my  remarks,  in 
behalf  of  the  District  Courts,  at  a meeting  of 
the  bench  and  bar  on  December  30,  1895,  when 
the  official  existence  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  terminated : 

“These  courts  are  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
ancient  judicial  system  of  our  municipality. 
They  can  trace  their  lineage  as  District  Court, 
Assistant  Justices  Court,  and  Justices  Court 


as  far  back  as  the  year  1759.  True,  they  are 
courts  of  limited  and  purely  statutory  jurisdic- 
tion, yet  they  are  peculiarly  courts  of  the  poor 
people.  Day  after  day  the  petty  disputes  of 
civic  life  seek  adjustment  in  them,  and  even 
in  these  smaller  forums  questions  of  surpris- 
ing magnitude  often  arise.  In  the  lower  por- 
tion of  our  city  the  commercial  strife  of  our 
metropolis  is  heard  in  them,  though  upon  a 
lesser  scale  than  that  which  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  the  higher  courts.  In  the  upper  por- 
tion large  property  interests  are  frequently  at 
stake  in  the  summary  proceedings  which  are 
brought  in  them.  On  the  great  East  Side  a 
dense  cosmopolitan  population  crowds  them 
with  litigation  which  in  frequency  and  inten- 
sity is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  pecuniary 
amounts  involved. 

“The  legal  questions  arising  in  these  courts 
in  every  portion  of  our  city  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  our 
people.  They  rival  in  the  importance  of  the 
results  of  their  determination  in  the  circles 
whose  activities  they  affect  the  large  judicial 
problems  solved  in  Courts  of  Record. 

“It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  have  been  nur- 
series of  great  men  in  our  profession. 

“It  can  be  asserted  with  equal  confidence 
that  the  District  Courts  of  our  city  were  the 
theatres  of  the  early  struggles  of  men  who 
have  become  famous,  and  who  found  in  them 
excellent  schools  of  forensic  discipline. 

“Nor  must  we  forget  that  they  have  also 
been  the  cradles  of  great  judges  who  were 
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transplanted  from  the  lesser  functions  of  these 
courts  to  the  higher  sphere  and  more  weighty 
concerns  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I refer  to 
the  Hon.  Fred.  W.  Loew,  George  C.  Barrett, 
and  James  A.  O’Gorman,  who  formerly  were 
occupants  of  the  District  Court  bench,  and  thus 
acquired  valuable  familiarity  with  the  practical 
affairs  of  the  every-day  life  of  our  people.” 
Brooks’s  “History  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,”  page  223. 

For  a detailed  history  of  the  former  District 
Courts  see  “The  District  Courts  in  the  City  of 
New  York”;  Langbein’s  “District  Court  Prac- 
tice,” 1872.  First  edition,  page  1. 

The  District  Courts  in  the  old  City  of  New 
York  and  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
the  outlying  boroughs  existed  until  January  1, 
1898,  when  they  were  abolished  by  the  Greater 
New  York  charter  and  the  present  Municipal 
Court  was  created.  As  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  new  court,  and  that  it  is  a District 
Court  within  the  meaning  of  Art.  VI,  Sec.  17 
of  the  new  Constitution,  see  Irwin  vs.  Met. 
R.  R.  Co.,  38  App.  Div.,  253;  Worthington  vs. 
The  London  G.  & A.  Co.,  164  N.  Y.,  190; 
People  vs.  Dooley,  69  App.  Div.,  512. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  the  Municipal  Court  has  become  an 
important  tribunal.  A vast  amount  of  business 
is  transacted  daily,  and  but  few  members  of 
the  bar  are  fully  acquainted  with  its  varied 
litigation  and  the  importance  and  volume  of 
work  performed  by  its  judges.  We  now  have 
only  the  Supreme,  City,  and  Municipal  Courts 
in  this  great  community,  since  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Superior  and  Common  Pleas  with 
the  Supreme  Court. 

During  the  year  1901  in  the  Fourth  District 
13,679,  and  in  all  the  borough  170,042  judicial 
matters  were  disposed  of,  and  $85,813.70  in 
fees  paid  into  the  city  treasury.  There  are,  on 
an  average,  at  least  85,000  landlord  and  tenant 
cases  a year,  and  there  were  but  829  appeals 
from  twenty-three  courts,  in  that  year.  In  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  alone  53,620  cases 


were  tried  in  1903  and  in  1906  they  had  in- 
creased to  74,268. 

During  January,  1908,  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict in  the  borough,  in  which  I inaugurated 
the  new  system,  there  were  451  trials  in  paid 
cases,  102  in  free  cases,  503  inquests  in  paid 
cases,  91  in  free  cases,  2,537  new  summonses 
issued  in  paid  cases,  220  in  free  cases,  3,508 
summary  proceedings,  40  trials  in  such  cases, 
13  attachments  issued,  255  free  cases  and  440 
paid  cases  dismissed,  settled  or  discontinued, 
and  25  appeals  taken.  The  district  turned  $2,- 
710  into  the  city  treasury  in  fees. 

Since  the  increase  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  from  $250  to  $500  large  matters  are 
more  frequently  in  dispute. 

Yet  I have  had  cases  involving  only  fifty 
cents,  and  again  a dollar  and  a half,  with 
verified  pleadings,  that  required  my  attention 
to  the  same  degree  as  a case  to  the  limit  of  our 
jurisdiction. 

The  calendars  in  some  of  the  districts  are 
crowded ; first,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  number  of  districts  and  judges ; second,  the 
leniency  of  judges  in  enforcing  the  rules,  espe- 
cially as  to  adjournment;  and  third  and  prin- 
cipally, the  looseness  of  methods  of  trial  on 
the  part  of  the  bar  and  the  seeming  adoption 
of  a rule  by  trial  lawyers  never  to  try  to-day 
what  can  be  put  off  until  to-morrow.  Some 
districts  had  remained  unchanged  as  to  their 
boundaries  since  1857,  most  since  1865.  In 
view  of  our  stupendous  growth  as  a muni- 
cipality it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  increase  in  our  judicial 
force  in  every  court. 

Of  course,  there  is  less  rigor  in  practice  than 
in  Courts  of  Record,  and  more  liberality  and 
freedom  in  the  application  of  rules  of  plead- 
ing. As  a consequence  it  often  happens  that 
attorneys,  more  accustomed  to  the  practice  in 
Courts  of  Record,  when  appearing  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court,  look  upon  this  as  an  inferior 
court,  and  are  less  mindful  of  their  duties 
than  they  would  be  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
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They  make  a grievous  mistake,  and  soon  find 
out  that  even  in  this  so-called  “Inferior  Court’’ 
it  pays  to  treat  the  bench  respectfully  and  give 
the  presiding  judge  credit  for  some  knowledge 
of  law  and  a strong  desire  to  administer  justice 
between  the  parties  irrespective  of  mere  tech- 
nicalities. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
justices  must  decide  questions  of  fact  as  well 
as  law,  and  their  duties  are  therefore  doubly 
onerous.  Sometimes  I think  that  the  justices 
of  the  higher  courts  owe  us  a debt  of  grati- 
tude. We  act  as  a sort  of  bulwark  for  them 
against  the  earlier  attacks  of  young  lawyers, 
and  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  somewhat 
disciplined,  as  it  were,  in  our  court,  that  they 
develop  into  the  more  finished  product  that 
makes  the  lives  of  the  justices  in  the  higher 
courts  more  pleasant.  My  colleagues  on  the 
bench  work  much  harder  than  is  generally 
known,  and  devote  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  The  justices  of  the 
East  Side  and  lower  districts  have  an  espe- 
cially difficult  task  on  account  of  the  foreign 
languages  and  peculiarities  of  litigation  in 
those  localities. 

As  to  questions  of  fact,  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  judgment  of  character,  close  at- 
tention to  the  testimony,  eyes  alert  to  watch 
the  play  of  the  features  of  counsel  and  wit- 
nesses, the  by-play  of  interested  listeners  and 
expectant  witnesses,  active  memory  for  faces 
and  facts,  study  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment between  apparently  unimportant  details 
of  testimony,  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
attorneys  and  their  trustworthiness  in  their 
dealings  with  the  court — all  these  are  aids  to- 
wards reaching  a conclusion  as  to  facts. 

The  cardinal  rule  with  reference  to  these 
courts  was  laid  down  by  Justice  Roger  A. 
Pryor  in  Meyers  vs.  Rosenbach,  9 Misc.  Rep., 
89.  He  declared: 

“It  is  the  distribution  of  substantial  justice, 
irrespective  of  formal  rules  of  procedure,  that 
is  the  function  of  the  District  Courts  in  dis- 
posing of  litigation  before  them.  Were  they 


to  be  fettered  by  all  the  technical  and  recondite 
rules  of  practice  with  which  judges  and  coun- 
sellors in  Courts  of  Record  are  presumed  to 
be  conversant,  they  would  surely  miscarry  in 
the  attainment  of  that  cheap  and  speedy  jus- 
tice which  is  the  end  of  their  institution.” 

The  Code  itself  furnishes  a very  liberal  pol- 
icy for  this  court.  Section  2868  of  the  Code 
provides  that  a justice  “must  hear,  try  and  de- 
termine any  action  or  special  proceeding  of 
which  he  has  jurisdiction  according  to  law 
and  equity,  and  for  that  purpose,  when  special 
provision  is  not  otherwise  made  by  law,  the 
court  is  vested  with  all  the  necessary  powers 
possessed  by  the  Supreme  Court.”  No  doubt 
this  refers  rather  to  natural  than  technical 
equity. 

Another  important  rule  was  laid  down  by 
the  Appellate  Term  in  Hawkes  vs.  Burke,  34 
Misc.  Rep.,  page  189.  It  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  the  trial  of  a cause  and  will  often  save 
a case.  It  lays  down  the  law  that  an  amend- 
ment must  be  allowed  at  the  trial  possibly  on 
terms  under  penalty  of  reversible  error,  even 
to  the  extent  of  substituting  an  entirely  new 
cause  of  action  or  a new  defence,  because  this 
court  is  without  a special  term  to  which 
parties  can  be  relegated  for  amendment  of 
their  pleadings,  and  the  ends  of  justice  would 
otherwise  be  defeated.  So  that  little  reliance 
can  now  be  placed  on  pleadings  in  this  court, 
but  each  case  depends  upon  the  proof  at  the 
trial  for  making  out  a cause  of  action  or  a de- 
fence. 

Visits  to  this  court  would  well  repay  you. 
Aside  from  the  object  lessons  of  the  trials  to 
you  as  future  lawyers  you  would  be  interested 
in  other  particulars.  You  would  realize  that 
we  live  in  a most  cosmopolitan  city.  Many 
foreign  languages  are  represented.  You  would 
find  Greek  and  Syrian  in  the  First  and  Second 
Districts,  French  in  the  Third  and  Eighth, 
Bohemian  in  the  Fourth  and  Seventh,  German 
in  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Thir- 
teenth, Yiddish  in  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth, 
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Seventh,  and  Thirteenth,  and  Italian  in  the 
First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Ninth,  and 
Tenth.  The  Italian  language  especially  is  of 
late  creeping  into  every  district.  You  would 
often  hear  some  peculiar  term  of  litigation  in 
these  courts. 

It  might  puzzle  you  at  first  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  a “head  check,”  until  you  were 
told  that  it  means  simply  a check  dated  ahead. 
This  is  a form  of  business  transaction  very 
frequent  on  the  East  Side.  Again  you  would 
hear  of  a “witness  contract,”  a rather  forcible 
expression  at  that,  to  denote  popularly  the  dis- 
tinction between  a written  and  an  oral  con- 
tract, which  latter  depends  for  its  proof  solely 
upon  the  statements  of  witnesses.  Another  is 
“excursion  check,”  referring  to  one  coming 
back  marked  N.  G.  To  “put  a touch  on  the 
money  in  the  bank”  means  to  lay  claim  to  a 
fund  and  bring  about  an  interpleader. 

The  consolidation  of  the  old  Justices  and 
District  Courts  with  the  Municipal  Court 
made  it  desirable,  and,  indeed,  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  the  re- 
organized court,  that  the  laws  applicable  to  it 
should  be  readily  ascertained.  They  were,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  only  after  laborious  and  un- 
satisfactory research. 

They  were  contained  in  unrepealed  general 
and  special  statutes,  the  original  District  Court 
Act  of  1857  and  its  amendatory  acts,  numerous 
statutes  affecting  the  old  Justice  Courts,  the 
Consolidation  Act  of  1882  and  its  amendatory 
statutes,  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  and  Rules  of  Court.  Such 
a mass  of  enactments  often  caused  great  doubt 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  in  the  re- 
constructed court,  and  there  was  a marked 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  in  it. 

In  consequence  of  a lecture  I attended  in  the 
post-graduate  course  of  the  New  York  Law 
School  by  Professor  Chase,  on  “Pleading  and 
Evidence,”  on  May  29,  1895,  in  which  he 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a codification  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  District  Court,  I agitated 


the  subject  for  several  years.  Under  Chapter 
218  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  finally,  a commission 
of  seven  of  the  justices  of  the  court  was  ap- 
pornted  to  accomplish  the  task.  The  commis- 
sion consisted  of  Justices  Jos.  P.  Fallon,  Fran- 
cis J.  Worcester,  John  J.  Kenney,  William 
Rasquin,  Jr.,  John  M.  Tierney,  Gerard  B.  Van 
Wart,  and  myself  as  chairman. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  commission  was  to 
revise  and  codify  all  the  laws  governing  the 
Municipal  Court,  and  embody  them  as  far  as 
possible  in  one  act,  as  a practice  act  of  this 
court. 

The  present  law  affecting  the  Municipal 
Court  is  to  be  sought:  First,  and  mainly,  in 
Chapter  580  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  known  as 
the  Municipal  Court  Act,  and  Chapter  603  of 
the  Laws  of  1907,  reorganizing  the  court  and 
placing  it  upon  its  present  basis;  second,  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  third,  the  rules  of 
this  court  and  of  the  Supreme  Court;  fourth, 
unrepealed  sections  of  the  charter,  and  fifth, 
decisions  of  the  Appellate  Term,  the  Appel- 
late tribunal  of  these  courts,  as  reported  in  the 
miscellaneous  reports,  a few  having  gone  to 
the  Appellate  Division  and  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  also  in  the  older  reports,  such  as  Daly, 
Smith,  Hilton,  and  others,  so  far  as  the  de- 
cisions in  them  still  apply. 

Of  course,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  dwell 
in  detail  upon  the  law  of  this  court  as  de- 
clared in  the  decisions. 

I beg  leave  simply  to  act  upon  the  maxim 
that  “one-half  the  knowledge  of  the  law  con- 
sists in  knowing  where  to  find  it.” 

I first  wish  to  call  attention  generally  to  a 
few  differences  between  the  present  and  for- 
mer law.  The  complicated  provisions  for 
long  and  short  summonses  to  non-resident  de- 
fendants are  omitted,  while  jurisdiction  is  ex- 
tended to  all  actions  for  damages  for  fraud  or 
deceit,  to  loss  of  services  or  medical  or  other 
necessary  expenses  occasioned  by  personal  in- 
juries, to  an  action  upon  a surety  bond  or  un- 
dertaking, given  in  any  court.  The  power  of 
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the  marshal  to  execute  process  is  extended 
over  the  four  counties  and  five  boroughs  of 
the  greater  city.  Substituted  service  and  in- 
terpleaders are  provided  for. 

The  time  of  the  justice  to  render  judgment 
is  extended  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  and 
parties  may  submit  a controversy  upon  an 
agreed  state  of  facts  as  in  Courts  of  Record. 

There  is  a graduated  scale  of  costs  and  a 
remittitur  on  appeal.  The  justice  is  given 
power  either  in  an  action  or  summary  pro- 
ceeding to  direct  or  set  aside  a verdict,  vacate, 
amend  or  modify  a judgment,  or  grant  a new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  newly  discov- 
ered evidence,  and  to  grant  or  vacate  a stay, 
and  any  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
may  now  serve  the  summons  without  being 
deputized  by  the  justice  as  heretofore  re- 
quired. 

There  are  two  works  upon  the  subject  of 
Municipal  Court  Law  and  Practice.  One  is 
by  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Collins,  who  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Revision  Commission. 

His  book  contains  in  full  the  notes  of  the 
revisers,  which  would  be  of  service  if  any 
question  arose  as  to  their  intent  in  amend- 
ments of  the  law,  together  with  forms. 

The  other  is  by  Langbein  Bros.,  and  is  the 
fifth  edition  of  their  previous  work  on  the 
subject  of  District  Court  practice.  It  gives 
the  notes  of  the  Revision  Commission  in  sub- 
stance, with  reference  to  statutes,  code  and  de- 
cisions. It  also  has  a very  full  set  of  forms 
prepared  by  me.  A real  treatise  upon  Muni- 
cipal Court  Law  and  Practice  has  yet  to  be 
written. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Municipal  Court 
Act  itself,  and  incidentally  develop  the  pos- 
sible course  of  an  action  in  these  courts.  Some 
sections  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter  are 
not  touched  by  the  act.  They  are  sections 
1350  to  1363,  both  inclusive;  section  1373, 
1378.  1383,  and  sections  1424  to  1427,  both 
inclusive.  These  abolish  the  former  courts, 
define  the  present  court,  prescribe  qualifica- 


tions of  justices,  oath,  salary,  term,  manner  of 
filling  vacancies,  boundaries  of  districts,  ap- 
pointments, removal,  terms  of  clerks  and  as- 
sistant clerks,  stenographers,  interpreters  and 
court  attendants. 

As  the  object  of  the  business  of  this  court 
is  concerned  with  summary  proceedings,  so- 
called,  dealing  with  landlord  and  tenant  cases, 
the  statutory  provisions  affecting  them  are 
not  embodied  in  the  Municipal  Court  Act,  and 
you  will  find  them  in  sections  2231  to  2265, 
both  inclusive,  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Proced- 
ure, and  in  Chapter  303  of  the  Laws  of  1882, 
known  as  the  Five-day  Act,  drawn  by  the  late 
Justice  David  McAdam,  and  other  session  laws 
or  general  statutes. 

Under  chapter  603,  Laws  of  1907,  the  court 
is  now  divided  into  twenty-three  districts — 
nine  in  Manhattan,  two  in  the  Bronx,  seven  in 
Brooklyn,  three  in  Queens,  and  two  in  Rich- 
mond. In  Manhattan  in  the  First  District 
there  are  three  parts,  in  the  Second  five,  and 
in  the  rest  two  parts  each.  The  extra  part  in 
the  First  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
a special  calendar  to  which  cases  may  be 
transferred  from  other  districts.  In  Brooklyn 
in  the  First,  Third  and  Seventh  Districts 
there  are  three  parts  in  each,  but  in  the  other 
districts  and  boroughs  there  are  no  additional 
parts.  There  are  in  all  forty-three  judges — 
twenty-five  in  Manhattan,  eleven  in  Brooklyn, 
three  in  Queens,  and  two  each  in  the  Bronx 
and  in  Richmond.  The  city  ought  to  erect 
decent,  appropriate  buildings  for  this  court. 
They  are  even  more  necessary  than  for  Courts 
of  Record.  This  court  is  mainly  frequented 
by  people  who  are  more  impressed  by  the 
material  and  outward  appearance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

The  justices  are  elected  for  a term  of  ten 
years,  at  a salary  of  $8,000  a year.  They  must 
reside  in  their  respective  districts,  must  have 
been  lawyers  for  five  years,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  any  other  occupation.  In 
case  of  vacancy  the  mayor  appoints  until  the 
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next  ensuing  election  in  an  odd  numbered 
year.  Each  court  has  a clerk  and  assistant 
clerks  at  a salary  each  of  $3,000,  appointed 
by  the  justices  for  six  years.  Justices  and 
clerks  can  be  removed  by  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision for  cause,  after  a hearing.  They  take 
the  usual  oath  of  office.  You  will  find  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts  in  Chapter  603  of 
the  Laws  of  1907.  For  each  court  there  is 
also  a stenographer  at  a salary  of  $2,000,  an 
interpreter  at  $1,200,  and  court  attendants  at 
$1,200  a year  each.  These  attaches  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  justices  and  are  removable  by 
them  for  cause  after  a hearing. 

With  reference  to  this  court  the  duties  usu- 
ally performed  by  the  sheriff  are  performed  by 
the  marshals,  who  are  appointed  by  the  mayor 
for  a period  of  six  years  and  assigned  to  the 
different  districts.  They  receive  no  salary,  are 
allowed  certain  fees,  and  are  removable  by  the 
mayor  on  charge  after  a hearing.  There  are 
about  sixty. 

Aside  from  summary  proceedings  to  which 
I have  alluded,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
extends  to  civil  actions,  in  which  the  amount 
involved  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  actions  by  the  city  to  recover  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  city  ordinances. 

Without  going  into  detail  it  may  be  best  to 
state  that  the  court  has  not  jurisdiction  of 
breach  of  promise,  assault,  battery,  malicious 
prosecution,  false  imprisonment,  libel,  slander, 
criminal  conduct,  seduction,  or  loss  of  society 
of  husband  or  wife;  nor  of  actions  in  which 
the  title  to  real  property  comes  in  question. 
This  does  not  apply  to  summary  proceedings, 
but  only  to  actions.  Sage  vs.  Crosby,  33  Misc., 

I!  7- 

Nor  has  the  court  any  equity  jurisdiction, 
but  equitable  defences  may  be  interposed  for 
defensive  purposes,  but  not  for  affirmative  re- 
lief, and  this  is  especially  true  of  summary 
proceedings  in  which  an  equitable  defence  may 
be  interposed  to  oust  the  court  of  jurisdiction. 
Roger  vs.  Earle,  5 Misc.,  164. 


Aside  from  these  exclusions,  it  may  be  gen- 
erally predicated  that  it  has  jurisdiction  of  all 
other  civil  actions  up  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000).  For  details  as  to 
any  particular  question  you  must  consult  the 
statute.  A great  many  negligence  cases  are 
brought  in  this  court.  The  jurisdiction  ought 
to  be  increased  to  $1,000  to  relieve  the  courts 
above. 

The  court  has  power  to  punish  for  contempt. 
Oaths  are  administered  and  trials  conducted  in 
general  as  in  a Court  of  Record.  The  justices 
constitute  a board,  elect  a president  and  sec- 
retary of  their  own,  the  latter  at  an  increased 
compensation  of  $500  per  annum ; make  rules 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board 
and  of  the  court,  and  prescribe  forms.  A very 
comprehensive  set  of  rules  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  as  required  by  Chapter  603  of 
the  Laws  of  1907. 

The  death  or  removal  of  a justice  would  not 
impair  any  proceeding.  It  would  be  continued 
before  his  successor.  The  court  has  a seal, 
but  naturalization  cannot  be  granted,  and  it  is 
not  a Court  of  Record. 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  made  applicable  to  this 
court,  as  far  as  may  be.  In  case  of  a conflict, 
the  statute  governs.  Section  20  of  the  act. 

If  you  desire  to  commence  an  action  in  the 
Municipal  Court,  you  must  take  out  a sum- 
mons in  the  district  in  which  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  resides  or  has  a place  of  business, 
but  if  neither  resides  in  the  city  you  may  take 
it  out  in  any  district.  If  brought  in  the  wrong 
district,  on  demand,  on  the  return  day  based 
on  affidavit,  the  action  will  be  transferred  to 
the  proper  district. 

You  cannot  issue  your  own  summonses  as  in 
a Court  of  Record,  but  it  is  issued  by  the  clerk 
on  the  payment  of  a fee  of  one  dollar.  Any 
person  not  a party  to  the  action  may  serve  the 
summons.  It  is  returnable  not  more  than 
twelve  days  after  its  date  and  must  be  served 
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at  least  six  days  before  its  return  day.  You 
must  return  the  original  summons  with  proof 
of  service  to  the  clerk  on  the  day  preceding 
the  return  day,  and  in  order  to  have  it  placed 
upon  the  calendar  must  pay  another  dollar.  If 
you  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  defend- 
ant, you  can  have  an  alias  summons  until  you 
have  served  him.  On  proper  proof  that  the 
defendant  cannot  be  found,  or  is  evading  ser- 
vice, you  may  obtain  an  order  for  substituted 
service  through  mailing  a copy  to  the  outer 
door  of  his  last  known  residence.  It  is  juris- 
dictional that  such  papers  must  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  six  days  before  the  return  of  the  sum- 
mons. 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  a body  execution  un- 
der which  a defendant  would  be  put  in  Ludlow 
Street  Jail,  you  must,  unless  the  pleadings  are 
verified,  indorse  the  summons  with  the  state- 
ment “Plaintiff  claims  defendant  is  liable  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment  in  this  case,”  and  your 
affidavit  of  service  must  show  that  you  in- 
dorsed the  summons  in  that  manner. 

For  infant  plaintiffs  or  defendants  there  may 
be  guardians  ad  litem,  as  in  a Court  of  Record. 

Where  an  employee  is  a plaintiff,  and  his 
claim  for  work  is  less  than  fifty  dollars,  he  can 
obtain  a summons  from  the  clerk  free  of 
charge.  So,  too,  actions  can  be  brought  or  de- 
fended in  forma  pauperis. 

There  may  be  the  usual  motions  as  made  in 
Courts  of  Record:  interpleader,  orders  of  ar- 
rest, attachments,  replevins,  actions  to  foreclose 
liens  on  a chattel.  There  is  an  appeal  from 
orders  granting  or  denying  provisional  reme- 
dies. 

An  order  of  arrest  is  served  by  a marshal. 
The  defendant  must  forthwith  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court;  he,  of  course,  may  give  bail, 
and  the  usual  motions  with  reference  to  the 
order  of  arrest  may  be  made.  The  action  must 
be  tried  within  forty-eight  hours  unless  the 
defendant  assents  to  a longer  adjournment. 

There  may  be  an  attachment  on  the  usual 
grounds,  and  executed  by  the  marshal.  He 


must  make  return  to  the  court  and  a third  party 
may  claim  the  property;  the  attachment  may 
be  modified  or  vacated,  and  there  may  be  an 
action  on  the  undertaking. 

So,  too,  there  may  be  replevin  proceedings  to 
recover  a chattel.  See  “History  of  Law  of 
Replevin  in  England  and  this  Country,”  in 
Manning  vs.  Keenan,  73  N.  Y.,  45. 

The  marshal  executes  the  writ  of  replevin. 

There  may  be  actions  to  foreclose  liens  on  a 
chattel.  The  judgment  directs  the  marshal  to 
sell  the  chattel  and  turn  over  the  surplus  pro- 
ceeds to  the  defendant,  or  to  the  clerk  for  his 
benefit. 

Until  the  enactment  of  the  present  statute, 
there  was  great  hardship  arising  out  of  so- 
called  instalment  contracts  among  ignorant  peo- 
ple, who  were  induced  to  purchase  gaudy  ar- 
ticles of  jewelry  and  the  like,  and  sign  a con- 
tract, under  the  terms  of  which  they  became 
liable  on  non-payment  to  an  action  in  conver- 
sion and  arrest  on  a body  execution.  In  con- 
sequence (although  imprisonment  for  debt  was 
abolished  in  1848  in  this  State),  Ludlow  Street 
Jail  had  as  many  as  594  men  imprisoned  in 
1900  for  what  was  nothing  more  than  a civil 
debt,  a privilege  extended  to  no  other  class  of 
merchants  in  our  community.  By  the  present 
act,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  greatly  ameli- 
orated, the  action  can  only  be  for  the  fore- 
closure of  the  lien,  and  a body  execution  in 
these  cases  cannot  issue  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  defendant  wilfully  disposed  of  the 
property,  or  of  a part  thereof,  and  an  order  of 
arrest  had  been  issued  and  not  vacated.  Tiet- 
elbaum  vs.  Pisatello,  N.  Y.  Law  Journal,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1903. 

The  pleadings  may  be  verified.  If  so,  they 
are  now  subject  to  the  usual  rules,  and  the 
pleadings  in  this  court  are  assimilated  to  those 
in  Courts  of  Record.  But  a reply  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  court  has  liberal  powers  of  amend- 
ment of  pleadings.  The  pleadings  on  the  other 
hand  may  be  oral.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
are  oral  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  in- 
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stances.  If  so,  you  must  indorse  a brief  state- 
ment of  your  cause  of  action  on  the  summons. 
I would  advise  you  as  a matter  of  economy  of 
time  to  have  a verified  complaint.  You  then 
take  your  inquest  and  obtain  judgment  without 
having  to  bring  your  client  and  witnesses  to 
court.  But  in  non-contract  cases,  even  on  the 
non-appearance  of  the  defendant,  you  cannot 
take  judgment  without  proof  in  open  court. 
You  will  find  that  the  oral  complaints  in  those 
courts  are  largely  the  common  counts  in  com- 
mon law  pleading. 

They  are  mostly : Goods  sold  and  delivered, 
work,  labor  and  services,  wages,  services  as  a 
wage-earner,  money  had  and  received,  moneys 
paid,  laid  out  and  expended,  account  stated, 
damages  for  breach  of  contract,  damages  for 
injuries  to  the  person  or  the  property  sustained 
through  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  tres- 
pass, replevin,  conversion,  moneys  received  in 
a fiduciary  capacity.  The  invariable  oral  an- 
swer is,  general  denial,  demand  for  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. Special  defences  and  counter  claims 
and  set-offs  are  also  pleaded.  A general  denial 
is  substantially  the  general  issue  at  common 
law. 

Of  course,  there  are  adjournments  of  trials. 
You  may  have  subpoenas  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses.  No  adjournments  can  be 
had  for  a period  longer  than  eight  days,  except 
by  consent  or  upon  giving  an  undertaking,  in 
which  latter  case  an  adjournment  not  exceeding 
ninety  days  may  be  had. 

There  may  be  commissions  issued  to  take 
testimony  and  depositions  may  be  used  as  in 
Courts  of  Record.  The  trials  are  either  by  the 
court  alone  or  by  the  court  and  jury. 

Though  this  is  an  inferior  court,  you  will 
very  frequently  find  the  trials  conducted  with 
all  the  earnestness,  skill  and  thoroughness 
which  sometimes  characterize  trials  in  a Court 
of  Record. 

My  observation,  however,  has  shown  me  that 
more  cases  are  lost  through  ignorance  of  the 
facts  than  from  ignorance  of  the  law.  After 


all  there  is  not  so  much  difference  as  to  what 
the  law  really  is  theoretically ; the  difference  is 
more,  first,  as  to  what  the  facts  are ; second, 
as  to  whether  a given  proposition  of  law  ap- 
plies to  an  alleged  state  of  facts. 

A successful  trial  lawyer  must  apply  his 
mind  to  three  matters : First,  the  attainment 
of  a complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  objects  in  view  in  bringing 
them  before  the  court.  Second,  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  these  facts  in  their  relation  to  the 
law  and  the  case.  Third,  the  effective  expres- 
sion of  them,  so  as  to  at  once  state  the  case 
for  the  client,  with  due  regard  to  the  form  and 
the  kind  and  amount  of  evidence  to  be  brought 
forward  in  his  behalf. 

Justice  Patterson,  of  the  Appellate  Division, 
was  reported  a few  years  ago  to  have  declared, 
in  effect,  that  the  bar  had  degenerated.  He 
caused  a storm  of  criticism  and  subsequently 
somewhat  softened  his  comments.  If  he  had 
observed  trials  in  these  courts  within  the  past 
few  years,  he  would  not  have  abated  a particle 
of  his  severity. 

Looseness  and  carelessness  of  legal  thought, 
habits,  study,  and  method  of  trial  of  cases  are 
destructive  of  the  due,  rapid,  and  orderly  dis- 
patch of  business  called  for  by  the  congested 
condition  of  the  calendars  of  our  courts,  now 
amounting  to  a positive  denial  of  justice. 

Presiding  Justice  Van  Brunt,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  a portrait  of  that  prince 
of  our  profession,  lately  deceased,  William 
Allen  Butler,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  “Mr.  But- 
ler had  come  to  the  bar  at  a time  when  at  least 
some  knowledge  of  the  law  and  facts  of  a case 
were  required  of  an  advocate,  together  with  the 
ability  to  present  .them  properly  and  fairly  to 
the  court,  so  as  to  apprise  the  court  of  the  ques- 
tions in  controversy  from  all  sides.”  A sci- 
entific legal  education  has  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced better  equipped  lawyers  so  far  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  law  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a misdemeanor  to  allow  one  to 
practice  who  is  not  admitted  and  any  judgment 
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rendered  is  void.  Newburger  vs.  Campbell,  9 
Daly,  102;  Kaplan  vs.  Berman,  37  Misc.,  502. 

But  a party  to  the  action  may  appear  in  per- 
son. As  a rule  young  lawyers  in  the  first  year 
after  their  admission  think  they  know  all  the 
law,  the  second  year  they  doubt  whether  they 
know  all  the  law,  the  third  year  admit  there  is 
some  law  they  do  not  know.  Then,  too,  young 
lawyers  should  remember  they  owe  a double 
duty  to  the  client  and  to  the  court.  They  can- 
not sink  their  individuality  as  officers  of  the 
court  in  their  representative  capacity  as  attor- 
neys without  injuring  their  standing  before  the 
court. 

Real  evidence  figures  very  largely  in  this 
court  to  aid  the  trial  of  questions  of  fact.  It 
is  a very  frequent  occurrence  to  bring  the  very 
bone  of  contention  into  court,  display  goods  al- 
leged to  be  inferior,  try  on  suits  of  clothes,  and 
in  other  practical  ways  furnish  ocular  demon- 
strations. 

I mentioned  the  presence  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  these  courts,  but  it  is  far  more  neces- 
sary that  our  own  English  language  should  be 
handled  with  greater  facility  and  purity  by  the 
bar  than  is  often  the  case. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a question  put  to  a wit- 
ness in  a summary  proceeding,  tried  before  me, 
on  December  10,  1902:  “Did  he  promise  for 
$16.00  to  let  her  there  stay  where  that  house  is 
where  the  papers  say  the  case  is  about?”  The 
study  of  logic  is  neglected,  and  as  a result  of 
illogical  methods  trials  are  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted and  diffuse.  As  a further  consequence 
we  have  crowded  calendars  in  our  court ; yet 
even  in  Courts  of  Record,  a like  observation 
may  be  made. 

No  better  study  as  a course  of  legal  logic  and 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  could  be 
prosecuted  by  the  young  lawyer  than  that  of 
the  common  law  system  of  pleading.  Nor 
should  you  for  a moment  entertain  the  thought 
that  a knowledge  of  that  system  is  of  no  ser- 
vice to  you  under  the  code.  The  better  a com- 
mon law  pleader  the  better  a code  lawyer. 


As  I listen  to  trials  in  my  court,  I am  often 
reminded  of  the  rules  which  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Russell  adopted  for  his  professional  guidance : 
First,  always  arrange  complicated  facts  accord- 
ing to  their  chronological  order.  The  late  Aus- 
tin Abbott,  in  a lecture  in  a post-graduate 
course  on  preparation  for  trial,  stated  that 
when  he  was  associate  counsel  in  the  celebrated 
Tilton-Beecher  case,  he  applied  that  rule,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  day  of  the  trial  could 
furnish  his  leader  with  a chronological  narra- 
tion of  the  main  facts  and  arrangement  of  the 
exhibits.  Second,  never  trouble  yourself  about 
the  law  of  a case  until  you  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  facts.  Third,  apply  the  judicial 
faculty  to  your  case,  with  a view  to  ascertain- 
ing and  strengthening  the  weakness  of  your 
own  case,  and  exposing  the  defects  and  com- 
bating the  strength  of  the  other  side. 

You  should  prepare  yourself  thoroughly  for 
trials  in  this  court.  Not  as  to  the  law  alone, 
but  more  as  to  the  facts.  For  the  justices  in 
this  court  are  anxious  to  do  substantial  justice 
between  the  parties  on  the  facts  without  regard 
to  technicalities.  They  have  large  calendars, 
many  cases  await  trial,  and  their  first  anxiety 
is  to  get  at  the  true  facts  in  a case.  He  will 
best  commend  himself  to  the  court  who,  with 
the  utmost  dispatch,  consistent  with  the  due 
and  orderly  presentation  of  his  case  and  regard 
for  his  adversary,  will  acquaint  the  court  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  elicit  the  testimony  in 
the  most  concise  manner.  Nor  should  you  dis- 
dain to  make  such  preparation  in  this  court, 
even  though  it  is  a court  of  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion. I believe  there  is  not  another  body  of 
men  who  own  more  books  as  a rule  and  study 
fewer  after  their  admission  than  lawyers. 

Professor  Brown,  in  his  life  of  Rufus 
Choate,  details  how  that  greatest  of  American 
advocates,  even  in  a mere  Court  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  would  prepare  himself  for  a trial  in 
a most  exhaustive  and  thorough  manner.  Such 
a habit  begun  early  in  your  professional  career 
will  become  second  nature  and  you  will  fairly 
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gloat  in  its  rewards  in  professional  practice  in 
Courts  of  Record  over  slothful  opponents. 

Again,  young  lawyers  as  a rule  place  too 
much  importance  upon  cross-examination, 
often  more  disastrous  than  beneficial  to  the 
cross-examiner.  My  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  very  often  that  cross-examination 
is  best  which  does  not  take  place  at  all. 

A jury  must  be  demanded  at  the  time  of 
joining  issue.  There  are  two  kinds  of  jury — 
a statutory  and  a common-law  jury.  The  for- 
mer consists  of  six,  the  latter  of  twelve  jurors. 
A jury  of  six  may  be  demanded  in  any  case,  a 
jury  of  twelve  in  cases  in  which  the  amount 
exceeds  $100. 

The  jury  fee  for  a jury  of  six  is  $4.50,  and 
for  a jury  of  twelve  $9.  Jury  trials  are  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  are  those  in 
Courts  of  Record.  Jurors  and  talesmen  are  ex- 
amined and  challenged  for  cause  and  perempt- 
orily as  in  the  latter  courts.  There  are  three 
peremptory  challenges  in  summary  proceed- 
ings, four  in  actions. 

The  jury  system  in  these  courts  must  be  re- 
formed. Jurors  should  be  drawn  from  a gen- 
eral panel,  so  as  to  minimize  local  environ- 
ments, should  be  in  attendance  daily,  instead 
of  being  called  for  each  case,  and  should  be 
paid  a reasonable  sum  per  diem,  and  not  as  now 
merely  25  cents  for  each  case.  Furthermore, 
in  this  court  especially,  you  should  be  content 
with  making  out  a prima  facie  case,  and  not 
waste  time  anticipating  possible  defenses.  Then, 
too,  a main  point  to  know  is  when  to  stop, 
as  soon  as  you  have  clearly  stated  your  point. 
So,  too,  exceptions  should  be  taken  in  a re- 
spectful, not  an  offensive,  antagonistic,  manner 
towards  the  court. 

As  to  the  argument  of  a motion  to  open  a 
default,  I advise  that  counsel  simply  state  the 
nature  of  the  action,  amount  of  the  judgment, 
excuse  for  the  default,  general  nature  of  the 
defense  on  the  merits,  and  financial  condition 
of  defendant. 


When  an  action  is  tried  before  the  judge 
alone,  he  must  render  his  decision  within  four- 
teen days  unless  his  time  is  extended  by  consent. 
His  powers  with  reference  to  the  trial  are  gov- 
erned by  the  law  as  in  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
brief  upon  the  facts  is  seldom  required,  but 
briefs  upon  the  law  are  frequently  submitted. 
Opinions  are  not  written  as  a rule,  but  a large 
number  have  been  published,  and  quoted  with 
approval  on  appeal.  It  has  also  occurred  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  Appellate 
Term  and  Appellate  Division  and  sustained  the 
Municipal  Court. — 164  N.  Y.,  566;  14  Suppl., 
776;  138  N.  Y.,  639;  80  App.  Div.,  496. 

There  may  be  a submission  of  a controversy 
upon  agreed  facts. 

The  court  has  power  to  direct  a verdict,  open 
a default,  set  aside  a verdict,  vacate  or  amend 
a judgment,  grant  a new  trial  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  or  newly  discovered  evidence. 

When  a judgment  has  been  entered,  an  exe- 
cution is  issued  to  the  marshal.  It  may  then  be 
returned  unsatisfied,  transcript  docketed  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office,  and  execution  then  issued 
to  the  sheriff,  so  that  supplementary  proceed- 
ings may  follow.  These  courts  have  no  juris- 
diction in  supplementary  proceedings. 

The  marshal  proceeds  on  the  execution,  as 
would  a sheriff.  If  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
were  complied  with,  an  execution  may  be  issued 
against  the  person.  Under  the  new  act,  a very 
noteworthy  innovation  in  the  law  is  that'in  fa- 
vor of  a wage-earner,  man  or  woman.  A body 
execution  against  a defendant  in  an  action  for 
wages  may  issue  in  his  or  her  favor  where  the 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $50,  the  cause 
of  action  occurred  within  two  months,  and 
either  a written  or  a personal  demand  for  pay- 
ment had  been  made.  Formerly  the  right  to  a 
body  execution  was  granted  to  women  only, 
and  not  to  men. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  is  its  executive  officer. 
The  clerk’s  office  is  open  from  nine  to  four 
every  legal  day.  The  sessions  of  the  court  are 
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held  daily,  beginning  at  nine  o’clock.  The  cal- 
endar is  called  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
rules.  Summary  proceedings,  adjourned  causes, 
then  return  causes,  inquests,  motions,  and  last- 
ly trials  are  taken  up.  As  a rule  there  is  a 
second  call.  In  my  own  court  I have  before 
me  a sheet  on  which  is  noted  the  date  of  the 
month  and  day  of  the  week  on  which  court  is 
held.  As  each  case  is  called  and  adjourned,  I 
tally  on  this  sheet  and  distribute  the  adjourn- 
ments in  such  a way  that  no  one  day  should 
be  overcrowded,  and  so  that  all  cases  as  far  as 
possible  shall  be  reached  on  the  day  set  for 
trial.  In  this  manner  I find  the  convenience  of 
attorneys  best  subserved  and  the  business  of 
the  court  dispatched.  If  there  is  no  appear- 
ance for  the  plaintiff  the  action  is  dismissed. 

The  marshal,  with  reference  to  this  court,  as 
Stated,  takes  the  place  of  the  sheriff.  They  are 
now  held  to  a strict  accountability,  and,  under 
the  new  act,  the  court  exercises  the  supervision 
over  them  which  is  possessed  by  Courts  of 
Record  over  sheriffs. 

Appeals  from  this  court  go  to  the  three 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  depart- 
ment, who  hold  what  is  known  as  an  Appellate 
Term.  In  the  Second  Department  the  appeals 
go  directly  to  the  Appellate  Division. 

The  appeal  is  heard  orally,  or  submitted  on 
what  is  known  as  justices’  return.  For  this  a 
fee  of  $2  must  be  paid  to  the  clerk.  The  re- 
turn consists  of  a full  return,  now  made  by  the 
clerk,  of  all  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  dis- 
closed in  the  stenographer’s  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence as  furnished  by  him  and  the  exhibits.  To 
perfect  an  appeal  there  must  be  an  undertaking, 
approved  by  a justice,  served  on  the  clerk,  to- 
gether with  a notice  of  appeal,  and  a certified 
copy  of  the  former  must  be  served  on  the  mar- 
shal to  stay  execution.  The  plaintiff  then  or- 
ders the  stenographer’s  minutes,  which  are 
filed  by  the  latter  with  the  clerk  on  payment  of 
his  fees,  at  ten  cents  a folio.  The  clerk  notifies 


the  appellant,  who,  in  turn  through  his  attor- 
ney, gives  three  days’  notice  of  settlement  of 
the  return  before  the  justice  who  tried  the  case. 
The  justice  settles  and  allows  the  return  and  it 
is  filed  by  the  clerk  with  the  clerk  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Term.  The  Appellate  Court  has  the 
power  to  reverse  for  errors  of  law,  or  because 
the  judgment  is  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence, and  may  affirm  in  whole  or  in  part  or 
send  the  cause  back  for  retrial.  The  judgment 
of  the  Appellate  Term  is  remitted  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  and  further  necessary  proceed- 
ings are  had  therein. 

There  is  provision  for  restitution  upon  re- 
versal. 

There  are  fees  aside  from  the  dollar  for  ser- 
vice of  the  summons  to  the  marshal,  if  it  be 
served  by  that  officer. 

The  costs  are  arranged  on  a graduated  scale, 
as  follows:  Below  $100,  $10,  and  thereafter 
with  increase  of  $5  for  each  $100,  so  that  on  a 
judgment  for  $500  the  costs  would  be  $30.  Un- 
der $50  after  a trial  costs  are  discretionary,  not 
to  exceed  $5.  To  be  entitled  to  costs,  if  there 
are  no  verified  pleadings,  you  must  file  a writ- 
ten notice  of  appearance.  But  an  endorsement 
on  the  summons  takes  its  place  under  the  rules. 

The  court  has  power  to  grant  motion  costs. 

The  costs  are  taxed  by  the  clerk,  and  there  is 
an  appeal  from  his  taxation  to  the  court,  on 
notice. 

In  actions  by  working  women,  extra  costs  are 
allowed  to  the  amount  of  $5  where  the  recov- 
ery is  under  $10,  and  to  the  amount  of  $10 
where  the  recovery  is  above  that  sum. 

The  act  concludes  with  the  usual  definitions, 
saving  and  construction  clauses,  and  has  an- 
nexed to  it  a schedule  of  laws  repealed  and  a 
table  showing  the  disposition  of  the  laws  re- 
pealed. 

Many  of  the  forms  used  can  be  drawn  by  the 
attorneys,  but  the  summons  must  be  obtained  at 
the  clerk’s  office. 
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©rummonb  anti  tlje  habitant 


“Quand,  en  1863,  je  publiai  mon  premier  recueil  de 
poesies — ecrites  au  college,  pour  la  plupart — le  grand 
poete  Americain  Longfellow  eut  la  flatteuse  bien- 
veillance  de  m’appeler  the  pathfinder  of  a new 
land  of  song.  Avec  mille  fois  plus  de  raison  puis-je 
aujourd’hui  passer  le  compliment  a mon  sympa- 
thique  confrere  et  ami,  1’auteur  de  ce  livre;  car, 
si  jamais  quelqu’un,  chez  nous,  a merite  le  titre  de 
pathfinder  of  a new  land  of  song,  c’est  assurement 
lui.” 

Thus  wrote  Louis  Frechette,  Poet  Laureate 
of  Canada,  in  the  introduction  to  Drummond’s 
“Habitant,”  and  truly  he  could  not  have  hit 
upon  a happier  phrase  for  expressing  the  sin- 
gularly eminent  position  occupied  by  Drum- 
mond in  the  world  of  letters  than  that  by  which 
the  poet  Longfellow  had  shown  his  appreci- 
ation of  his  own  work  many  years  before.  The 
more  we  read  Drummond  the  more  we  realize 
the  felicity  of  the  expression — “pathfinder  of 
a new  land  of  song.”  He  first  adventured  forth 
and  detected  the  rich  treasures  of  love,  of  sim- 
plicity, of  the  joy  of  living,  which  lay  latent — 
so  far  as  any  general  knowledge  of  them  was 
concerned — in  the  character  of  the  French- 
Canadian  habitant.  He  shared  his  discovery 
with  the  world.  He  exposed  the  treasures  in 
all  their  fulness  and  beauty,  evincing  in  his 
display  a genius  for  selection  and  disposition; 
and  his  performance  was  hailed  on  all  sides 
with  well-merited  pleasure  and  approbation. 
He  had  revealed  to  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple of  North  America  a race  the  existence  of 


which  was  but  sparsely  known,  and  in  whose 
mode  of  life  and  character  a very  meagre  in- 
terest had  previously  been  manifested.  He  had 
revealed  a people,  buoyant,  generous,  whole- 
souled,  who  had  remained  unnoticed  and  un- 
tainted in  an  age  and  in  a country  where  ma- 
terialism was  making  rapid  strides — who  had 
even  escaped  the  effects  of  that  powerful  as- 
similative force  which  is  everywhere  latent  in 
the  air  of  the  continent. 

George  Sand,  in  her  inimitable  achievements, 
has  painted  the  peasants  of  Berry  in  a very 
interesting  light.  She  has,  in  fact,  created  a 
type.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  in  any  critical  estimate  of  her  works 
that  she  makes  her  characters  speak  in  their 
proper  tongue,  in  a language  germane  to  them 
and  to  the  locality  which  they  inhabit.  The 
task  undertaken  by  Drummond  presented  far 
greater  obstacles.  The  poet,  it  is  true,  was 
familiar  enough  with  his  subjects  to  group 
them  advantageously,  and  to  bring  out,  in  their 
appropriate  contrast,  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  He  was  artist  enough  not  to  neglect 
anything  which  would  add  to  the  picturesque- 
ness of  the  pose.  And  above  all,  he  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  emotions,  the  su- 
perstitions, and  the  weaknesses  of  the  type  he 
was  to  reproduce.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  insuperable  difficulties  must  have  obtrud- 
ed themselves  when  he  endeavored  tc  put  into 
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the  mouths  of  his  characters  a language  for- 
eign to  them,  a language  which  they  had 
learnd  by  ear  alone,  when  they  were  even  un- 
able to  read  a line  in  their  own  language ! How 
were  such  obstructions  to  be  swept  aside  with- 
out falling  into  the  charge  of  grotesqueness? 
The  experiment  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
The  execution  is  almost  perfect.  Nowhere  in 
the  whole  range  of  his  poetry  can  the  most 
captious  critic  detect  the  touch  of  caricature. 
Whether  the  theme  be  happy  or  sad,  there  is 
never  a false  note;  never  does  oddness  degen- 
erate into  puerility.  In  his  studies  of  the 
French-Canadian  of  the  villages,  Drummond 
has  happily  found  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
pitfalls  which  would  have  proven  inevitable 
sources  of  destruction  for  any  one  else.  He 
has  interpreted  nature  faithfully  without  fall- 
ing into  vulgarity ; he  has  achieved  poignancy 
without  becoming  grotesque. 

Drummond  has  left  us  a wide  variety  of 
types  of  the  French-Canadian  habitant,  and 
there  is  not  one  among  the  number  that  is  not 
enchased  and  relieved  with  the  same  exquisite 
skill.  Every  genre  study  to  which  he  devoted 
his  powers  of  observation  and  expression  has 
an  individuality  of  character  which  seems  to 
pervade  all  his  words  and  actions.  We  know 
his  habitant  as  if  we  had  lived  with  him. 

The  habitant  poet  found  his  characters  in 
the  little  villages,  in  the  log-camps,  in  the  lum- 
ber camps  of  French  Canada.  In  a word,  no 
sphere  of  activity  peculiar  to  the  people  he 
has  described  has  been  overlooked  by  him. 
We  have  the  farmer,  proud  of  his  marriage- 
able daughter,  from 

“Up  on  de  reever 

Near  foot  of  de  rapide  dat’s  call  cheval  Blanc,” 
who  in  his  simple  way  describes  the  four  sea- 
sons as  they  visited  his  home : 

“O  ! dat  was  de  place  w’en  de  spring-tam  she’s  cornin’, 
W’en  snow  go  away,  an’  de  sky  is  all  blue — 

W’en  ice  lef  de  water,  an’  sun  is  get  hotter, 

An’  back  on  de  medder  is  sing  de  glou-glou- 


But  spring’s  in  beeg  hurry,  an'  don’t  stay  long  wit' 
us 

An’  firs’  t'ing  we  know,  she’s  go  off  till  nex’  year, 
Den  bee  commence  hummin’,  for  summer  is  cornin’, 
An’  purty  soon  corn’s  gettin’  ripe  on  de  ear. 

Dat’s  very  nice  tarn  for  wake  up  on  de  mornin’ 

An’  lissen  de  rossignol  sing  ev’ry  place, 

Feel  sout'  win’  a-blowin’,  see  clover  a-growin’, 

An’  all  de  work  laughin’  itself  on  de  face. 

An’  den  w’en  de  fall  an’  de  winter  come  roun’  us 
An’  bird  of  de  summer  is  all  fly  away, 

W’en  mebbe  she’s  snowin’  an’  nor’  win’  is  blowin’ 
An’  night  is  mos’  t’ree  tarn  so  long  as  de  day, 

You  t’ink  it  was  bodder  de  habitant  farmer? 

Not  at  all — he  is  happy  an’  feel  satisfy, 

An’  cole  may  las’  good  w’ile,  so  long  as  de  wood-pile 
Is  ready  for  burn  on  de  stove  by  an’  bye.” 

Sitting  in  the  corner  “mos’  every  night”  is 
the  garrulous  old  man,  who 

“Spik  wit’  hese’f,  an’  shak’  de  head,  an’  smoke  on  de 
pipe  also,” 

and  who,  if  you  will  listen  to  him — will  harp 
on  the  stories  “of  old  tarn  long  ago” — 

“W’en  ev’ryt’ing  is  happy— w’en  all  de  bird  is  sing.” 

There  is  the  ever-ready  narrator  of  the  story 
that  goes  with  the  “Papineau  gun” — the  story 
of  the  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  in  1837, 
brought  about  by  the  continual  opposition  of 
the  “British  party”  in  the  Legislative  Council 
to  the  resolutions  introduced  by  the  Assembly, 
representing  the  vast  majority  of  the  French 
population : 

“An’  w’en  dey  form  wan  compagnie 
All  dress  wit’  tuque  an’  ceinture  sash, 

Ma  fader  tak’  hees  gun  wit’  heem 

An’  marche  away  to  Saint  Eustache.” 

There  is  the  young  man  who  declares  him- 
self tired  of  habitant  life,  and  who  decides  to 
seek  fame  and  fortune  in  the  land  of  Uncle 
Sam : 

“I  go  on  Les  Btats  Unis,  I go  dere  right  away, 

An’  den  mebbe  on  ten — twelve  year,  I be  riche  man 
some  day, 

An’  w’en  I mak’  de  large  fortune,  I come  back, 
I s’pose, 
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Wit’  Yankee  femme  from  off  de  State,  an’  monee 
on  my  clothes.” 

In  the  morning,  when  everything  is  exhaling 
the  fragrance  of  spring,  when  the  daffodils  and 
narcissus  nod  to  you  from  their  sunny  beds, 
when  the  Canadian  maples  are  tipped  with  the 
softest  green,  and  the  bluebird,  the  oriole,  and 
the  robin  scent  the  air  with  the  perfume  of 
their  music,  we  see  “de  nice  leetle  Canadienne” 
wending  her  way  down  the  village  street,  and, 
as  she  passes  us,  we  hear  some  one  remark, 
perhaps  from  a doorstep : 

“You  can  pass  on  de  worl’  w’erever  you  lak, 

Tak’  de  steamboat  for  go  Angleterre, 

Tak’  car  on  de  State,  an’  den  you  come  back- 
An’  go  all  de  place,  I don’t  care — 

Ma  frien’,  dat’s  a fack,  I know  you  will  say, 

W’en  you  come  on  dis  contree  again, 

Dere’s  no  girl  can  touch,  w’at  we  see  ev’ry  day, 

De  nice  leetle  Canadienne.” 

The  notary  public, — the  voyageur, — the 
French-Canadian  exile  who  cannot  drive  from 
his  ears  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  St.  Michel — 
as  irrepressible  as  the  fragrance  of  a rose — the 
raconteur  of  the  days  of  the  “Old  Regime,” 
when  the  free  life  of  the  woods  and  prairies 
proved  too  tempting  for  the  young  men,  who 
frequently  deserted  civilization  for  the  savage 
delights  of  the  wilderness, — the  French-Cana- 
dian girl,  who  passes  through  the  throes  and 
pleasures  of  love — all  are  described  with  sym- 
pathy by  a man  who  knew  them  intimately, 
and,  better  still,  had  the  magical  gift  to  make 
them  live. 

There  runs  through  all  of  Drummond’s  work 
a peculiar  note  of  sadness,  which  strikingly 
calls  to  mind  the  compositions  of  Josef  Israels, 
the  painter.  The  latter’s  subjects  are  chosen 
entirely  from  the  peasant  life  of  his  native  land. 
He  finds  them  in  the  cottages  of  the  workers 
and  in  the  huts  of  the  fisher-folk,  among  the 
sand-dunes,  and  along  the  wind-swept  coasts  of 
Holland.  Drummond  found  his  subjects  in  the 
little  villages  of  French  Canada.  In  both  por- 
trayals there  is  an  unfailing  hint  of  the  tragedy 


of  human  existence.  This  has  its  cause  in  the 
case  of  the  Hollander,  in  the  realization  of  the 
never-ceasing  war  that  has  to  be  waged  with 
the  forces  of  nature.  His  existence  is  subject 
to  the  stress  of  hourly  toil,  and  he  is  constantly 
hampered  by  the  necessity  of  earning  the 
wherewithal  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
In  the  habitant  this  affection  springs  not  so 
much  from  the  thought  of  the  perpetual  strug- 
gle for  bread,  as  from  his  very  temperament. 
He  is  subject  to  that  Celtic  melancholy,  which, 
in  the  language  of  Fiona  Macleod  “is  not  grief, 
nor  any  common  sorrow,  nor  that  deep  de- 
spondency of  weariness  that  comes  of  accom- 
plished things  too  soon,  too  literally  fulfilled. 
But  it  is  akin  to  each  of  these,  and  involves 
each.”  It  is  in  such  a tone  that  the  old  habi- 
tant, in  telling  of  “Le  Vieux  Temps,”  speaks  of 
his  wife,  the  companion  of  many  years: 

“Wall!  we  leev  happy  on  de  farm  for  nearly  fifty 
year, 

Till  wan  day  on  de  summer  tarn — she  die — ma  belle 
Elmire. 

I feel  so  lonesome  lef’  behin’ — I t’ink  ’t  was  bes’ 
mebbe — 

Dat  w’en  le  Bon  Dieu  tak’  ma  femme — he  should 
not  forget  me. 

But  dat  is  hees  biz-nesse,  ma  frien’ — I know  dat’s 
all  right  dere, 

I’ll  wait  till  he  call  ‘ ’Poleon,’  den  I will  be  prepare — 

An’  w’en  he  fin’  me  ready,  for  mak’  de  longue  voy- 
age, 

He  guide  me  t’roo  de  wood  hese’f  upon  ma  las’  por- 
tage.” 

There  is  a tenderness  beyond  the  reach  of  af- 
fectation in  the  young  French-Canadian’s  re- 
cital of  his  visit  to  Montreal  to  hear  Madame 
Albani,  the  famous  singer,  and  of  her  rendition 
of  a little  French  song.  She  was  born  at 
Chambly,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada : 
“Dat  song  I will  never  forget  me, 

’Twas  song  of  de  leetle  bird 

W’en  he’s  fly  from  it’s  nes’  on  de  tree  top,  ’fore  res’ 
of  de  worl’  get  stirred. 

Ma-dam,  she  was  tole  us  about  it,  den  start  off  so 
quiet  and  low, 

An’  sing  lak  de  bird  on  de  morning,  de  poor  leetle 
small  oiseau. 
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I ’member  wan  tarn  I be  sleepin'  jus’  onder  some 
beeg  pine  tree 

An’  song  of  de  robin  wak’  me,  but  robin  he  don’t 
see  me,. 

Dere’s  not’ing  for  scarin’  dat  bird  dere,  he’s  feel  all 
alone  on  de  worl’. 

Wall ! Ma-dam  she  mus’  lissen  lak  dat  too  w’en  she 
was  de  Chambly  girl ! 

Cos  how  could  she  sing  dat  nice  Chanson,  de  sam’ 
as  de  bird  I was  hear, 

Till  I see  it  de  maple  an’  pine  tree  an’  Richelieu 
ronnin’  near. 

Again  I’m  de  leetle  feller,  lak  young  colt  upon  de 
spring, 

Dat’s  jus’  on  de  way  I was  feel,  me,  w’en  Ma-dam 
All-ba-nee  is  sing ! 

An’  affer  de  song  it  is  finish,  an’  crowd  is  mak’  noise 
wit’  its  han’, 

I s’pose  dey  be  t’inkin’  I’m  crazy,  dat  mebbe  I don’t 
onderstan’, 

Cos  I’m  set  on  de  chair  very  quiet,  mese’f  an’  poor 
Jeremie, 

An’  I see  dat  hees  eye  it  was  cry,  too,  jus’  sam’  way 
it  go  wit’  me. 

Dere’s  rosebush  outside  on  our  garden,  ev’ry  spring 
it  has  got  new  nes’. 

But  only  wan  bluebird  is  buil’  dere,  I know  her  from 
all  de  res’, 

An’  no  matter  de  far  she  be  flyin’  away  on  de  win- 
ter tarn, 

Back  to  her  own  leetle  rosebush  she’s  cornin’  dere 
jus’  de  sam’. 

We’re  not  de  beeg  place  on  our  Canton,  mebbe  cole 
on  de  winter,  too. 

But  de  heart’s  ‘Canayen’  on  our  body,  an’  dat’s 
warm  enough  for  true! 

An’  w’en  All-ba-nee  was  got  lonesome  for  travel  all 
roun’  de  worl’ 

I hope  she’ll  come  home,  lak  de  bluebird,  an’  again 
be  de  Chambly  girl.” 

There  is  always  a strong  vein  of  sadness  in 
the  plaint  of  the  old  habitant  for  the  days  that 
were : 

“I  don’t  lak’  see  de  reever,  she’s  never  doin’  not’in’ 

But  passin’  empty  ev’ry  day  on  Bout  de  l’ile  below. 

Ma  ole  shaloup  dat’s  lyin’  wit’  all  its  timber  rottin’ 

An’  tarn  so  change  on  Bord-a  Plouffe  since  forty 
year  ago. 


’Twas  diff’rent  on  dem  summer  you  couldn’t  see  de 
reever, 

Wit’  saw-log  an’  squar’  timber  raf’,  mos’  all  de  sea- 
son t’roo — 

Two  honder  man  an’  more  too — all  busy  lak  de 
beaver, 

An’  me ! I’m  de  pilot  for  ronne  ’em  down  de  ‘Soo.’ 

Very  offen  w’en  I’m  sleepin’,  I was  feel  as  if  I'm 
goin’ 

Down  de  ole  Riviere  des  Prairie  on  de  raf’  de  sam’ 
as  den — 

An’  upon  de  morning  early,  w’en  de  reever  fog  is 
clearin’ 

An’  sun  is  makin’  up  hees  min’  for  drive  away  de 
dew. 

W’en  young  bird  want  hees  breakfas’,  I wak’  an’ 
t’ink  I’m  hearin’ 

Somebody  shout,  ‘Hooraw,  Bateese,  de  raf’  she’s 
wait  for  you.’ 

I s’pose  dat’s  meanin’  somet’ing — mebbe  I’m  not 
long  for  stay  here, 

Seein’  all  dem  strange  t’ing  happen — dead  frien’ 
cornin’  roun’  me  so — 

But  I’m  sure  I die  more  happy,  if  I got  jus’  wan 
more  day  here, 

Lak  we  have  upon  de  ole  tarn  Bord-a  Plouffe  of 
long  ago!” 

Although  Drummond’s  works  are  never  lack- 
ing a certain  melancholy,  even  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  brighter  phases  of  French-Cana- 
dian  life,  it  would  be  utterly  misleading  to  de- 
clare him  deficient  in  a sense  of  humor.  His 
humor  is  the  true  humor.  It  breaks  forth  from 
a soul  that  understands  and  has  sympathy  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  life — its  good  strangely  in- 
tershot with  evil,  its  irony,  its  deep  sorrow,  its 
tragedy.  It  does  not  contain  caricature,  for 
that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his 
character  both  as  a man  and  as  a poet.  In  any 
case,  he  had  lived  so  long  among  his  subjects 
and  had  come  into  such  intimate  relations  with 
them — his  life  had  become  so  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  theirs — that  to  caricature  them 
would  have  been  not  only  unnatural  for  him, 
but  well  nigh  impossible.  Perhaps  no  better 
illustration  could  be  chosen  of  Drummond’s 
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Rumor  than  his  account  of  Bateese  Trudeau’s 
trip  to  the  United  States  and  his  two  subse*- 
quent  visits  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  As  his 
friend  describes  the  affair : 

“W’en  I was  young  boy  on  de  farm,  dat’s  twenty  year 
ago, 

I have  wan  frien’  he’s  leev  near  me,  call  Jean  Ba- 
teese Trudeau. 

An’  offen  w’en  we  are  alone,  we  lak  for  spik  about 
De  tarn  w’en  we  was  come  beeg  man  wit’  mou- 
stache on  our  mout’. 

Bateese  is  get  it  on  hees  head  he’s  too  moche  edu- 
cate 

For  mak’  de  habitant  farmerre— he  better  go  on 
State. 

W’at’s  use  mak’  foolish  on  de  farm?  Dere's  no  good 
chances  lef ’, 

An’  all  de  tarn  you  be  poor  man — you  know  dat’s 
true  you’se’f ; 

We  never  get  no  fun  at  all — don’t  never  go  on  spree 
Onless  we  pass  on  ’noder  place-  an’  mak’  it  some 
monee.” 

His  friend  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
project,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

“I  say,  ‘For  w’at  you  spik  lak  dat?  You  must  be  gone 
crazee, 

Dere’s  plaintee  feller  on  de  State  more  smarter  than 
you  be ; 

Beside  she’s  not  so  healt’ee  place,  an’  if  you  mak’ 
l’argent 

You  spen’  it  jus’  lak  Yankee  man,  an’  not  lak  habi- 
tant. 

For  me,  Bateese!  I tole  you  dis : I’m  very  satisfy — 
De  bes’  man  don’t  leeve  too  long  tarn,  some  day,  ba 
Gosh ! he  die — 

An’  s’pose  you  got  good  trotter  horse,  an’  nice 
femme  Canadienne, 

Wit’  plaintee  on  de  house  for  eat— -w’at  more  you 
want,  ma  frien’?’ 

But  Bateese  have  it  all  mak’  up.  I can’t  stop  him 
at  all. 

He’s  buy  de  seconde  classe  tiquette,  for  go  on  Cen- 
tral Fall— 

An’  wit’  two-t’ree  some  more  de  boy— w’at  t’ink 
de  sam’  he  do, 

Pass  on  de  train  de  very  nex’  week,  was  lef’  Riviere 
du  Loup. 


Wall!  mebbe  fifteen  year  or  more  since  Bateese  go 
away 

I fin’  mese’f  Riviere  du  Loup,  wan  cole,  cole  winter 
day. 

De  quick  express  she  come  horraw ! but  stop  de 
soon  she  can, 

An’  beeg  swell  feller  jump  off  car,  dat’s  boss  by 
nigger  man. 

He’s  dressin’  on  de  premiere  class,  an’  got  new 
suit  of  clothes, 

Wit’  long  moustache  dat’s  stickin’  out  de  ’noder 
side  hees  nose. 

Fine  gol’  watch  chain — nice  portmanteau — an’  long, 
long  overcoat, 

Wit’  beaver  hat — dat’s  Yankee  style — an’  red  tie  on 
hees  t’roat — 

I say,  ‘Hello,  Bateese ! Hello ! Comment  qa  va  mon 
vieux !’ 

He  say,  ‘Excuse  to  me,  ma  frien’,  I t’ink  I don’t 
know  you.’ 

I say,  ‘She’s  very  curis  t’ing,  you  are  Bateese  Tru- 
deau ; 

Was  raise  on  jus’  sam’  place  wit’  me,  dat’s  fifteen 
year  ago !’ 

He  say,  ‘Oh,  yass,  dat’s  sure  enough — I know  you 
now  firs’  rate. 

But  I forget  mos’  all  ma  French  since  I go  on  de 
State. 

Dere’s  ’noder  t’ing  kip  on  your  head,  ma  frien’s  dey 
mus’  be  tole 

Ma  name ’s  Bateese  Trudeau  no  more,  but  John  B. 
Waterhole !’ 

‘Hole  on  de  water’s’  fonny  name  for  man  w’at’s  call 
Trudeau. 

Ma  frien's  dey  all  was  spik  lak  dat,  an’  I am  tole 
heem  so — 

He  say,  ‘Trudeau  an’  Waterhole  she’s  jus’  about  de 
sam’. 

An’  if  you  go  for  leev  on  State,  you  must  have 
Yankee  nam’.’ 

Den  we  invite  heem  come  wit’  us,  ‘Hotel  du  Cana- 
dam,’ 

W’ere  he  was  treat  mos’  ev’ry  tarn,  but  can’t  tak’ 
w’isky  blanc, 

He  say  dat’s  leetle  strong  for  man  jus’  come  off 
Central  Fall, 

An’  tabac  Canayen,’  bedamme ! he  won’t  smoke  dat 
at  all ! — 

But  fancy  drink  lak  ‘Collings  John’  de  way  he  put 
it  down 

Was  long  tarn  since  I don’t  see  dat— X t’ink  he’s 
goin’  drown !— 
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An’  fine  cigar  cos’  five  cent  each,  an’  mak’  on  Trois 
Rivieres ; 

L’enfant ! he  smoke  beeg  pile  of  dem — for  monee  he 
don’t  care ! — 

You  ’member  w’en  de  hard  tarn  come  on  Les  fitats 
Unis, 

An’  plaintee  Canayens  go  back  for  stay  deir  own 
contree  ? 

Wall!  jus’  about  ’dat  tam  again  I go  Riviere  du 
Loup 

For  sole  me  two-t’ree  load  of  hay — mak’  leetle  visit 
too — 

De  freight  train  she  is  jus’  arrive — only  ten  hour 
delay— 

She’s  never  carry  passengaire — dat’s  w’at  dey 
always  say — 

I see  poor  man  on  char  caboose — he’s  got  heem 
small  valise. 

Ba  gosh ! I nearly  tak’  de  fit — it  is — it  is  Bateese ! 

He  know  me  very  well  dis  tam,  an’  say,  ‘Bon  jour, 
mon  vieux, 

I hope  you  know  Bateese  Trudeau  was  educate  wit’ 
you. 

I’m  jus’  come  off  de  State  to  see  ma  familee  encore. 

I bus’  mese’f  on  Central  Fall — I don’t  go  dere  no 
more.’ 

I tak'  Bateese  wit’  me  once  more  ‘Hotel  du  Cana- 
dam,’ 

An’  he  was  glad  for  get  de  chance  drink  some  good 
w’isky  blanc! 

Dat’s  warm  heem  up,  an’  den  he  eat  mos’  ev’ryt’ing 
he  see, 

I watch  de  w’ole  beeznesse  mese’f — Monjee!  he 
was  hongree! 

It  don’t  tak’  long  for  tole  de  news  ‘Bateese  come 
off  de  State,’ 

An’  purty  soon  we  have  beeg  crowd,  lak  village 
she’s  en  fete. 

Bonhomme  Maxime  Trudeau  hese’f,  he’s  cornin’  wit’ 
de  pries’, 

An’  pass  heem  on  de  ‘Room  for  eat,’  w’ere  he  is  see 
Bateese. 

Den  ev’rybody  feel  it  glad,  for  watch  de  embrasser 

An’  bimeby  de  ole  man  spik,  ‘Bateese,  you  here  for 
stay  ?’ 

Bateese  he’s  cry  lak  beeg  bebe,  ‘Ba  j’eux  rester  ici, 

An’  if  I never  see  de  State,  I’m  sure  I don’t  care 
— me.’ 


‘Corree,’  Maxime  is  say  right  off,  ‘I  place  you  on  de 
farm, 

For  help  your  poor  ole  fader,  won’t  do  you  too 
moche  harm. 

Please  come  wit’  me  on  Magasin.  I feex  you  up — 
ba  oui, 

An’  den  you  ’re  ready  for  go  home  an’  see  de  fam- 
ilee.’ 

Wall ! w’en  de  ole  man  an’  Bateese  come  off  de 
Magasin, 

Bateese  is  los’  hees  Yankee  clothes — he’s  dress  lak 
Canayen, 

Wit’  battes  sauvages — ceinture  fleche — an’  coat  wit’ 
capuchon, 

An’  spik  Frangais  au  naturel  de  sam’  as  habitant. 

I see  Bateese  de  oder  day,  he’s  work  hees  fader’s 
place. 

I t’ink  mese’f  he’s  satisfy — I see  dat  on  hees  face. 

He  say,  ‘I  got  no  use  for  State,  mon  cher  Napoleon, 

Kebec  she’s  good  enough  for  me — Hooraw  for  Can- 
dam.’  ” 

Drummond  undertook  to  make  us  intimately- 
acquainted  with  his  habitant — with  a man 
whose  real  dispositions  did  not  remain  swathed 
up  in  the  intricate  folds  of  hypocrisy,  whose 
heart  was  open,  whose  voice  was  frank.  To 
bring  out  these  characteristics  saliently  he  real- 
ized the  essentiality  of  environment  in  his  nar- 
rative. Drummond  loved  the  habitant.  Lov- 
ing him,  he  easily  acquired  that  “atmosphere”' 
which  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  his  de- 
scriptions, and  which  makes  one  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  security  in  the  faithfulness  of  his 
portrayal.  No  better  testimony  could  be  ren- 
dered in  behalf  of  this  phase  of  his  work  than 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  entire  perusal  we 
are  sensible,  not  of  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
behind  the  pen,  but  of  the  action  proper  as  it- 
transpires  before  our  eyes. 

Ah,  but  Drummond  knew  his  habitant!  He 
understood  his  moods,  his  fancies,  his  pleas- 
ures, his  hopes.  But  above  all  he  understood 
his  philosophy  of  life.  The  habitant  did  not 
love  the  bustling  city;  his  preference  was  for 
the  quiet  village.  He  did  not  fill  the  days  of 
his  youth  with  dreams  of  gold — unless  it  were 
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the  gold  of  good  deeds  to  be  done;  for  he 
gauged  success  in  this  world  by  what  it  meant 
in  the  next.  If  he  lived  his  life  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  brought  forth  others  who  would 
follow  his  example,  then  he  had  not  lived  in 
vain.  If  he  contributed  something  to  the  total 
of  goodness  and  happiness  upon  this  earth, 
then  he  was  blessed  beyond  measure.  His 
prayer  was  that  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Den- 
mark, who  wrote  on  her  chapel  window,  “Oh ! 
keep  me  innocent ! make  others  great.”  There 
was  much  in  life  that  was  a mystery  to  him, 
much  that  he  saw  “as  in  a glass  darkly” ; but 


he  never  for  a moment  lost  faith  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  design  of  which  his  individual 
life  formed  a part.  If  duty  be  the  end  and  aim 
of  the  noblest  life,  if  the  truest  pleasure  of  all 
be  that  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  its 
fulfilment,  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed 
must  have  given  both  Drummond  and  his  habi- 
tant, in  the  words  of  George  Herbert,  “music 
at  midnight.” 

“I  would  the  great  would  grow  like  thee, 

Who  growest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 
In  reverence  and  in  charity.” 

E.  Harold  Conway, 


Met).  jHarttn  3f.  Jjtollofjan,  H>.  Jk— & jWemortal 


HE  name  of  the  Rev.  Father  men- 
y/  ' I ' W tioned  above  will  inspire  grateful 
/L  *■  Ji  recollections  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  residents  of  the 
College  and  University.  For  many  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  some 
of  our  medical  and  law  students,  and  again 
many  of  those  in  the  College,  will  recall  the 
Father  and  the  man,  who,  in  his  post  as  Pre- 
fect of  Studies  some  three  years  ago,  em- 
bodied some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  that  office, 
and  laid  students  and  professors  under  obliga- 
tion and  personal  debt  by  official  services  m 
their  regard. 

It  will  prove  pleasing  to  all  such  friends  of 
Father  Hollohan  to  learn  that  a memorial  vol- 
ume of  his  literary  work  has  been  compiled, 
which  may  be  said  to  do  him  some  justice  in 
the  quality,  if  not  in  the  quantity,  of  the  chosen 
writings  which  have  been  brought  together. 

The  little  book  is  made  up  of  some  outlines, 
or  better,  perhaps,  portions  of  his  more  strik- 


ing sermons,  of  notes  also  taken  from  his  “Re- 
treats,” and  of  the  whole  text  of  Father  Hollo- 
han’s  noble  lecture  on  Joan  of  Arc.  To  one 
who  recalls  his  bright  and  fervid  manner  of 
speaking,  and  his  eloquent  and  impassioned 
tones  of  voice,  the  cold  though  scholarly  lines 
of  print  will  prove  all  insufficient  to  bring  the 
preacher  or  lecturer  before  the  eye.  Yet  there 
is  one  great  service  which  the  memorial  sub- 
serves, namely,  that  of  giving  a good  idea  of 
the  completeness  and  finish  which  Father 
Hollohan  imparted  to  every  task  he  took  in 
hand,  as  it  will  also  remind  the  reader  of  the 
painstaking  labor  everywhere  evident  which 
was  a mark  and  signet  of  his  character  from 
early  youth  to  his  latest  day  in  the  priesthood. 
It  is  only  just  and  fitting  that  the  Monthly 
should  make  record  of  the  publication  of  this 
memorial  volume ; and  it  does  so  gratefully  and 
reverently  in  memory  of  this  dear  Father  and 
good  friend  gone  before  us. 
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( After  Bums) 


PRING  is  here  with  tender  green, 
Ha,  ha,  the  joyance  of  it; 
Now  will  trill  the  birds,  I ween; 
Ha,  ha,  the  blitheness  of  it : 
The  trees  with  buds  are  brimming  o’er, 

The  crickets  chirp  around  the  door, 

And  love  leaps  in  my  heart,  asthore, 

Ha,  ha,  the  rapture  of  it ! 

Earth  and  sky  with  being  rife, 

The  air  like  wane  instils  new  life, 

Far  down  the  hollow  from  the  road, 

In  pipings  shrill  is  heard  the  toad, 

With  Springtime  gladness  seeming  wode. 

Girlish  April  laughs  and  weeps, 

Ha,  ha,  the  coyness  of  it; 

Rills  run  riot  down  the  steeps, 

Ha,  ha,  the  music  of  it : 

Then  merrily  we’ll  dance  and  sing, 

And  flout  the  winter’s  bite  and  Sting, 

And  join  thy  revel  rout,  fair  Spring, 

Ha,  ha,  the  pleasance  of  it ! 

W.  }.  Collard. 
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Clborabo — An  Appreciation 


F YOU  would  see  the  Colonel  at 
his  best,  if  you  would  have  him 
lead  you  with  him  to  that  beauti- 
fully fanciful  land,  which  only  a 
true  poet  knows,  you  must  seek  him  when  the 
stars  twinkle  in  the  flawless  skies  of  a summer 
night,  and  the  breezes  that  wander  through  his 
windows  are  fragrant  with  the  intoxication  of 
June  roses.  Visit  him  in  the  late  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  or  on  the  prosy  stuffiness  of  a win- 
ter’s evening,  and  you  will  not  regret  it.  You 
will  be  master  of  a comfortable  chair ; you  will 
enjoy  all  the  delights  of  a truly  Southern 
hospitality,  and,  if  you  are  one  of  the  few 
whom  he  chooses  to  honor  with  his  friendship, 
you  will  be  regaled  with  a fund  of  stories  and 
observations,  which  he  draws  from  the  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  a wonderful  • scholar’s 
knowledge.  But  if  you  would  learn  a little  of 
the  mystic  land,  which  begins  where  the 
obvious  ends,  if  you  would  discover  hidden 
beauties  in  things  which  you  believed  you 
had  exhausted,  if  you  would  venture  to  drift 
out  upon  the  shadowy  waters,  where  the  soul 
leads  and  the  body  fears  to  follow,  then,  ah, 
then,  you  must  choose  the  sweet  o’  the  night 
when  the  soft  strains  of  the  Colonel’s  violin 
are  stealing  out  into  the  summer  silence. 

On  such  a night,  of  all  nights  in  the  year,  I 
slipped  from  my  bed,  for  I was  visiting  the 
Colonel,  and  feeling  for  my  pipe  and  tobacco, 
made  for  the  study,  where  he  was  playing. 
The  room  was  pitchy  black,  but  I could  see  his 
profile  in  the  window  against  the  starry  sky, 
his  head  bent  lovingly  over  the  crooning  in- 
strument, his  eyes  on  the  outside  night.  And 


as  he  played  he  spoke,  and  the  words  seemed 
to  be  set  to  the  improvisations  rather  than 
the  music  to  the  lines.  He  was  quoting  the 
last  verse  of  Eldorado  as  I entered,  in  a way 
that  made  my  flesh  creep  with  the  music;  it 
seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  melancholy. 

“Ride,  boldly  ride, 

The  Shade  replied, 

If  you  seek  for  Eldorado.” 

“A  wonderful,  wonderful  poem,”  he  said, 
“and  how  little  appreciated.  Do  you  know  it?” 

I kept  still,  for  I knew  from  experience  that 
he  preferred  to  answer  his  own  questions  in 
his  own  way.  And  then  in  a low  clear  tone, 
which  was  eloquently  modulated,  and  passion- 
ately sweet,  he  quoted,  softly  bringing  out  the 
meaning  that  his  voice  could  not  convey,  on 
the  sonorous  strings  of  his  instrument : 

Gayly  bedight, 

A Gallant  Knight, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 

Had  journeyed  along, 

Singing  a song, 

In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  old, 

This  knight  so  bold, 

And  o’er  his  heart  a shadow 
Fell  as  he  found 
No  spot  of  ground 
That  looked  like  Eldorado. 

And  as  his  strength 
Failed  him  at  length, 

He  met  a pilgrim  shadow. 

“Shadow,”  said  he, 

“Where  can  it  be, 

This  land  of  Eldorado?" 

“Over  the  mountains 
Of  the  moon 
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Down  the  valley  of  the  shadow, 

Ride,  boldly  ride,” 

The  Shade  replied, 

“If  you  seek  for  Eldorado.” 

When  he  had  finished  he  waited  a minute,  as 
if  to  let  the  words  sink  into  his  soul,  and  then, 
without  a look  in  my  direction,  slowly,  dream- 
ily, and  almost  to  himself,  he  interpreted  the 
poem. 

“How  simple,  and  yet  how  complex,  how 
artless  and  yet  how  subtle,  how  brief  and  yet 
how  complete ! In  a score  of  little  lines  it  gives 
us  the  story  of  all  humanity  from  the  dawn 
of  the  world  to  the  evening  of  its  existence. 
‘Gayly  bedight?’  Yes,  bedight  with  hopes, 
with  faith,  with  ideals,  with  illusions,  does 
youth  set  forth  upon  the  old,  old  search  for 
love,  for  contentment,  and  for  happiness. 
Through  thick  and  thin,  through  sunshine  and 
shadow,  with  the  song  of  youth’s  glad  ex- 
uberance upon  its  lips,  it  sets  out  with  its 
back  to  the  rising  sun,  to  find  and  win  the 
Eldorado  of  success.  Ah,  the  pity  of  it,  the 
pity  of  it ! That  a quest  so  beautifully  and 
nobly  planned,  begun  with  such  glorious  au- 
spices, and  bright  with  the  glory  and  freshness 
of  a pansy  wet  with  morning  dew — that  the 
quest  should  be  so  long;  so  long,  and  so  vain. 

“For  one  by  one  the  beautiful  illusions  which 
formed  the  panoply  of  adventure,  drop  by  the 
wayside,  useless  encumbrances  in  the  rocky 
defiles  and  barren  plains  of  the  commonplace. 
First  the  belief  in  the  nobility  of  man,  next 
the  belief  in  the  worth  of  self  are  cast  aside 
as  painful  mockeries,  and  whether  the  years 
are  twenty  or  threescore,  the  soul  is  old  and 
tired  when  these  two  fountains  of  hope  be- 
come clogged  with  the  dregs  of  disillusion. 

“And  he  grows  old,  this  Knight  so  bold,  and 
despair  creeps  over  his  heart  as  he  finds,  or 
thinks  he  finds,  that  there  is  no  Eldorado,  and 
that  he  has  been  trailing  a will-o’-the-wisp, 
fashioned  by  his  own  fancy  for  his  own  mysti- 
fication. 


“And  weary  and  footsore  he  plods  onward 
with  what  he  thinks  is  greater  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  truth  than  before,  but  in  reality  in 
darkness  and  in  doubt.  For  the  youth  who  set 
out  so  jauntily  for  the  Land  of  the  Setting 
Sun  was  right!” 

And  the  violin,  which  had  been  wailing  a 
soft  accompaniment  to  the  Colonel’s  detached 
discourse,  suddenly  swung  to  a brighter,  if 
more  dignified,  strain. 

“For  when,  tired,  weary,  and  travel-stained, 
he  repents  of  the  fate  that  set  him  on  his  jour- 
ney and  is  ready  to  give  up  the  fight  and  drift 
with  the  winds,  at  the  font  of  the  philosophy 
which  is  fathered  by  sympathy  and  born  of 
experience,  he  begins  to  learn  again  the  things 
he  knew  and  believed  as  a child.  And  he 
learns  that  the  Eldorado  which  he  sought  for 
is  not  so  far  as  he  had  thought,  nor  yet  so 
near.  He  learns  that  it  lies  East  of  the  Sun 
and  West  of  the  Moon,  and  that  earthly  hands 
can  never  clasp  it.  But  he  learns,  and  oh,, 
the  rapture  in  the  learning,  that  there  is  an 
Eldorado — an  elysium  for  him,  and  that  it  is 
his  to  win — by  riding  boldly  into  the  sinking 
sun  with  the  courage  of  a gallant  gentleman.. 

“What  a story  for  a score  of  lines  to  con- 
vey, what  a wonderful  example  of  the  divinus 
afflatus!  And  yet,  I may  be  thousands  of  miles 
from  what  its  unhappy  author  meant,  but  by 
my  very  divergence  I prove  the  worth  of  the 
poetry ! 

“For  poetry,  mark  you” — the  Colonel  grew 
didactic — “cannot  consist  in  the  conveying  of 
one  idea,  and  only  one,  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy. Its  charm  and  its  secret  lies  in  sug- 
gestion, leaving  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
with  whatever  is  most  personal  and  real  to 
him.  And  that  poem  which  can  move  men 
most  profoundly  must  necessarily  be  that 
which  is  wide  enough  to  allow  all  manner  and 
fashion  of  men  to  fit  their  particular  experi- 
ences, hopes,  aspirations,  and  desires  to  its 
measured  rhythm. 
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“Perhaps,  ah  perhaps,  the  unhappy  genius 
who  wrote  that  last  stanza  meant  to  signify 
the  vanity  of  searching  for  Eldorado ; per- 
haps the  iron  of  adversity  had  rusted  his 
heart,  till  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  meant 
the  Land  of  Never.  Who  knows?” 

Then,  after  a pause,  in  which  the  violin 
hummed  a dreary  staccato,  the  Colonel  spoke 
again : 

“It  is  the  idea  after  all  which  makes  the 
poem,  but  it  may  be  marred  or  beautified  by 
the  mechanical  form  into  which  it  is  thrown. 
And  for  pure  mechanical  execution  ‘Eldorado’ 
is  second  only  to  the  ‘Raven.’  Did  you  mark 
the  recurrence  of  the  word  shadow  ? In  every 
stanza  it  has  a different  meaning,  and  yet  not 
a single  meaning  is  forced  or  artificial.  First 
it  is  used  literally  to  convey  the  shade  of  a 
cloudy  day,  or  if  you  please,  the  tribulation  of 
life.  Next,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  figurative 
shadow,  the  gloom  of  the  soul.  Then  it  as- 
sumes a different  meaning  altogether,  that  of 
spirit,  and  in  the  last  stanza  the  meaning  which 


phase  idiom  gives  is  desired,  and  Death  is  the 
interpretation.  Is  this  not  truly  the  summit  of 
art — and  yet  it  is  the  art  that  conceals  art — 
for  how  many  are  there  who  read  it  and  never 
notice  the  repetition,  nor  guess  the  labor  it 
cost? 

“And  Eldorado ! What  an  infinity  of  mean- 
ing does  the  word  suggest — Eldorado,  the 
gilded  land,  the  land  of  Heart’s  Desire.  To 
some  it  means  success,  to  others  honor,  to 
many  love.  No  two  hearts  seek  the  same  El- 
dorado, but  all  quicken  and  respond  under  the 
magic  of  its  name.  Eldorado — the  land  of 
milk  and  honey,  the  land  of  eternal  sunrise,  the 
land  of  roses  and  lilies,  of  myrrh  and  sandal- 
wood. Land  where  pain  is  unknown,  where 
joy  never  dies — ah,  why  must  it  only  lie  be- 
yond the  Valley  of  the  Shadow?” 

And  the  whispering  hushed,  and  the  violin 
slipped  to  the  cushions,  and  the  Colonel,  with 
his  head  upon  his  arms,  gazed  out  into  the 
spaces  of  the  Heavens. 

Stanley  Quinn. 


€cce  i>omo 


AEC  ilia  Secies,  qua  docuit  Deus ; 
Vitalis,  in  quo  nos  peperit,  Thorns ; 
Currus  triumphantis,  Tribunal 
Judicis,  atque  litantis  Ara. 


( Santolius ). 


This  is  the  Pulpit  of  the  Saviour  teaching ; 
The  Bed  that  flows  with  ransom -blood 
beseeching ; 

His  Car  of  triumph  unto  heaven  reaching ; 
The  Judgment -Seat  He  faced  in  our  poor 
stead, 

The  Altar  which  He  dies  on,  never  dead. 

O.  F. 
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Heabe  Jfte  fflp  Breams 


EAVE  me  my  dreams ; 

I do  not  care  to  wake. 

Leave  me  my  dreams; 

Nor  let  the  daylight  break 
Too  harshly  on  my  slumber, 
Lest  it  take 
The  golden  ore  that  all  the  dross  redeems; 
Steal  what  you  will  away,  but  oh, 

Leave  me  my  dreams. 

Leave  me  my  dreams  ; 

My  dreams  of  truth  and  hope. 

Leave  me  my  dreams, 

Nor  dare  the  gates  to  ope 
That  disillusion  hold;  oh  better  far 
To  grope 

In  darkness  than  endure  the  wak’ning  beams 
With  sorrow’s  arrows  barbed;  oh  take  the 
light. 

Leave  me  my  dreams. 

Leave  me  my  dreams; 

Though  all  the  world  may  sneer ; 

Leave  me  my  dreams, 

They  are  God’s  solace  here 
For  hate  and  grief,  envy  and  pain 
And  fear. 

T ruth,  truth,  in  them,  and  honor,  honor  seems; 
Beggar  me,  flout  me,  spurn  me,  but,  oh  God, 
Leave  me  my  dreams. 

Stanley  Quinn. 
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®lj e WlireleSs  Celepfjone 


THE  late  new-born  interest  in  wireless 
telephony,  an  art  which  many  con- 
testants are  striving  to  perfect,  makes 
the  time  apt  for  a few  words  on  this,  the  most 
modern  means  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
musical  sounds  and  the  articulations  of  the  hu- 
man voice. 

Let  this  be  considered  the  fundamental 
operation.  A high  frequency  induced  current 
sends  electric  waves  through  space  to  an  ap- 
paratus capable  of  concentrating  them  and  re- 
producing them  in  an  induced  current  affecting 
an  ordinary  telephone  circuit.  This  current  is 
of  such  a high  frequency  that  the  receiver  pro- 
duces no  sound.  By  means,  however,  of 
speaking  into  an  ordinary  telephone  transmit- 
ter this  frequency  of  electric  waves  is  modi- 
fied, and  there  is  effected  by  the  diaphragm  of 
the  receiver  a reproduction  of  the  modifying 
voice. 

The  transmitter  and  receiver  then  are  the 
essentials  of  apparatus,  and  differ  in  detail  ac- 
cording to  the  various  systems  of  the  invent- 
ors. The  transmitter  or  sender  is  no  doubt  the 
more  difficult  portion  of  the  apparatus  to  mas- 
ter. In  the  universal  application  of  it  the  vari- 
ous parts  might  be  enumerated  thus : a source 
of  electro-motive  force  which  produces  the  ini- 
tial current  to  energize  the  primary  circuit  of 
an  induction  coil ; a vibrator  to  change  the  cur- 
rent; the  secondary;  the  condenser  and  the 
aerial  and  ground  wires.  In  the  aerial  or 
ground  wire  is  inserted  an  ordinary  ’phone 
transmitter  and  spark  gap. 

The  receiver  likewise  consists  of  an  aerial 
and  a ground  wire,  connected  through  a trans- 


former, and  bridged  from  this  in  various  ways 
are  storage  batteries,  condensers,  switches,  a 
detector,  and  a telephone  receiver.  Messrs. 
Collins,  Fessenden,  and  De  Forest  are  labor- 
ing individually  to  improve  the  instruments, 
and  accordingly  insert  many  minor  devices, 
but  their  systems  do  not  differ  fundamentally. 
Their  first  successes  are  marvellous.  They 
have  by  telephone  at  least  heard  without  wires. 
True,  the  transmission  of  speech  thus  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  is  still  officially  unac- 
complished, but  the  overcoming  of  this  resist- 
ance of  distance  is  a light  difficulty  in  this  Mar- 
coni age  of  science.  However,  we  do  not  all 
possess  the  assurance  of  a certain  professor, 
who  last  December  made  this  promise : “I 
shall  open  a wireless  telephone  service  to 
America  (from  Copenhagen)  via  Ireland  in 
February,  a service  that  will  be  open  for  the 
use  of  the  public.” 

One  of  the  highest  compliments  paid  to  the 
new  invention  is  its  instalment  in  our  navy. 
The  first  practical  trial  of  the  wireless  ’phone, 
which  was  made  at  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  in 
reporting  the  regatta  races  last  July,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Navy  Department.  To 
maintain  a positive  and  unbroken  method  of 
communication  between  the  flagship  and  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  is  a strategical  problem  of  the 
greatest  importance,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
Consequently  the  Navy  Department  subjected 
the  system  to  the  most  severe  trials,  to  deter- 
mine its  tactical  value.  But  the  new  invention 
stood  the  test,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Rear-Admiral  Evans  of  the  Atlantic  squad- 
ron and  Pacific  fleet,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy  ordered  that  the  twenty-eight  ships  that 
were  to  sail  around  Cape  Horn  be  equipped 
with  the  apparatus. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  wireless  telephonic  com- 
munication will  be  an  efficient  substitute  for 
flag  signalling,  rendered  so  well  nigh  impos- 
sible in  the  vast  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke 
which  in  battle  continually  pour  from  the 
guns  and  three  or  four  funnels  of  each  vessel. 
It  will  lessen  likewise  the  danger  to  the  lines 
of  the  signalling  staff.  The  difficulty  of  com- 
municating at  night  and  in  fogs  will  disappear, 
and  a vast  amount  of  time  will  be  saved,  for  the 
vessels,  although  steaming  miles  apart,  receive 
simultaneously  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  as  soon  as  they  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  flagship.  They  need  not  wait 
until  the  signal  passes  from  one  ship  to  the 
-other. 

The  Army  Signal  Corps  has  also  adopted  the 
“new  ’phone.”  Naturally  the  apparatus  affords 
great  advantages  in  conjoint  land  and  port 
operations.  For  example,  a battleship  that  is 
partly  spying  on  the  enemy’s  manoeuvres  and 
partly  protecting  the  coast  from  sudden  at- 
tack still  remains  in  intercourse  with  land  for- 
tifications and  seacoast  barriers.  The  enemy’s 
actions  she  may  report  with  facility,  and  their 


operations  and  offensive  positions  can  be  clear- 
ly enumerated.  These  advantages  surpass  those 
of  the  wireless  telegraph  where  speed  and  de- 
tection are  concerned.  The  dot  and  dash  are 
often  misunderstood  and  return  communica- 
tion is  slow ; whereas  over  the  ’phone  the  artic- 
ulations of  the  human  voice  when  heard  clearly 
are  at  once  intelligible  and  conversational  in- 
terruptions are  possible. 

Mr.  De  Forest’s  wireless  telephone  is  now 
in  operation  across  the  North  River,  from 
West  Twenty-third  Street  Ferry,  Manhattan, 
to  Hoboken.  It  is  an  experimental  station,  and 
demonstrations  are  given  to  any  persons  in- 
terested. For  the  benefit  of  visitors,  a phono- 
graph is  frequently  attached  to  one  end  and  is 
heard  distinctly,  though  not  loudly,  at  the  other. 
The  ticking  of  the  wireless  telegraph  apparatus 
on  the  ships  in  the  harbor  may  also  be  heard 
in  the  earpiece. 

There  is  one  great  deficiency  yet  in  common 
with  the  wireless  telegraph.  Any  receiver  may 
take  the  message  of  any  sender.  This,  meeting 
truth  squarely,  is  a grave  difficulty,  but  we  are 
not  without  hope  of  solution.  There  are  Mar- 
conis  at  work. 

Louis  J.  Lederle. 


YESTERDAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 
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t^esferbap  ani)  ®o-morroto 

HERE’S  a treasure  never  failing  in  the  cave  of  long  ago, 

And  its  value  does  not  dwindle  as  it’s  spent. 

We  can  draw  on  it  in  fancy  when  the  clouds  are  dark  and  low, 
It  was  gathered  in  the  days  of  heart’s  content. 

There’s  an  endless  mine  of  pleasure  in  the  hills  of  afterwhile, 

That  we’ll  delve  in  when  we  finish  out  our  task ; 

The  sorrow  is  but  of  to-day,  and  then  will  come  the  smile, 

That  will  melt  the  grim  outlines  of  trouble’s  mask. 

There  is  no  present  in  man’s  life,  the  cave  of  long  ago 
Is  the  entrance  to  the  hills  of  afterwhile: 

To-day  is  a dark  forest  where  jagged  brambles  grow, 

To  prick  the  feet  that  trudge  o’er  life’s  long  mile. 

Long  ago  and  afterwhile  are  but  the  guiding,  beck’ning  stars 
In  the  pathway  to  the  home  of  God  above: 

And  His  angels  will  remove  for  us  the  present’s  heavy  bars, 

If  we  ask  Him  from  the  depth  of  our  heart’s  love. 


J.  Trauben. 
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OTart)  0 — 15 


ELL,  I do  hope  that  I shall  get  an 
interesting  case  after  all  my  wait- 
ing,” said  Jerome.  “I’ve  had  noth- 
ing but  convalescing  diphtheria 
cases  so  far,  and  not  a good,  interesting  one 
among  them.” 

“I,”  replied  Burke,  “have  no  complaint  to 
make ; I’ve  had  a pretty  good  run  of  cases.” 

“Complaint?  Well  I should  say  not,”  an- 
swered Jerome;  “you’re  the  luckiest  fellow  I 
know  of,  you  always  did  get  the  best  without 
half  trying.” 

“I  admit,”  interjected  Burke,  “things  have 
been  coming  my  way  of  late,  but  now  see  here, 
Jerome,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  You  have 
the  next  case,  haven’t  you?  Well,  I’ll  take  it, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  and  give  you  the  one  fol- 
lowing.” 

“Done,”  cried  his  jubilant  companion;  “now 
for  a bang-up  scarlet-fever  affair.” 

It  was  a Sunday  evening  in  the  latter  part 
of  February;  the  two  senior  medical  men  of 
the  Boston  Hospital  were  seated  in  their  smok- 
ing-room awaiting  the  return  of  the  house  am- 
bulance, which  had  gone  out  in  answer  to  a 
hurried  call. 

As  Burke  sat  and  chatted  over  his  cigar  he 
experienced  a strange  feeling  of  contentment. 
Somehow  he  always  felt  happy  when  Jerome’s 
recreation  conformed  to  his  own,  and  now  he 
found  himself  enjoying  with  added  zest  the 
invigorating  conviviality  of  his  friend.  Small 
wonder  that  they  should  find  such  consolation 
in  each  other’s  company,  since  they  had  both 
attended  the  same  school  from  which  they 


were  graduated  with  high  honors.  Com- 
panions throughout  their  career,  they  applied 
for  their  hospital  appointments  together  and 
were  chosen  for  their  respective  positions  from 
a long  list  of  applicants,  on  account  of  their 
able  examination  papers. 

Jerome  was  a native  of  Boston,  the  son  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  parents,  who  had  sent 
their  son  to  college  and  met  generously  his 
every  expense.  Burke,  however,  was  born  in 
New  York  of  hard-working  Irish  parents,  who 
had  instilled  into  his  young  heart  the  true 
principles  of  practical  morality,  which  he  lived 
up  to  even  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

These  two  were  fast  friends,  for  Jerome  had 
never  allowed  the  social  prestige  which  he  so 
lavishly  enjoyed  to  mar  his  warm  friendship 
for  Burke.  He  liked  his  chum  for  what  he 
was — a good,  clean  character  and  a devoted 
member  of  his  chosen  profession.  Although 
he  had  no  special  creed,  he  often  accompanied 
Burke  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was 
across  the  avenue  from  the  hospital.  When 
asked  on  one  occasion  why  he  did  this,  he  re- 
plied: “I  am  not  much  of  a church-goer,  but 
if  going  there  will  make  me  as  good  a man  as 
Burke,  there  I’m  going.” 

On  that  very  Sunday,  he  had  gone  with  his 
chum  to  an  early  mass  and  had  heard  an  elo- 
quent sermon  on  the  text : “Amen  ! Amen ! I 
say  unto  you,  that  whatsoever  you  do  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  little  ones,  you  do  it  unto 
Me.” 

“What  did  you  think  of  the  sermon  this 


WARD  O-15. 
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morning?”  said  Burke,  but  Jerome’s  reply  was 
forestalled  by  the  buzzing  of  the  telephone  bell, 
and  Burke,  who  was  close  to  the  receiver,  pick- 
ed it  up. 

“Hello! — Burke? — Yes — Jerome  is  here — A 
diphtheria  case  in  O-15,  you  say? — A what? — 
Oh ! a bad  one,  is  it  ? — from  the  asylum — well, 
just  a minute — Harry,  transfer  it  to  my  ser- 
vice, will  you,  and  give  Jerome  the  next  case? 
— You  understand,  don’t  you? — All  right — 
thank  you — I’ll  see  the  child  at  once.” 

Hanging  up  the  receiver,  he  turned  to  Je- 
rome, who  was  smiling  triumphantly,  and  said : 
“Well,  Mr.  Complainer,  I’ve  got  your  diph- 
theria case,  you  see.  Oh,  laugh  if  you  want  to, 
but  between  you  and  me  I’d  rather  an  ordinary 
diphtheria  to  any  of  your  complicated  dis- 
eases,” and  turning  to  the  table  to  pick  up  his 
instruments,  he  remarked:  “I  shall  have  to 
leave  you  now  to  gloat  over  your  triumph 
alone,  for  Harry  says  the  child  is  pretty  bad,” 
and  with  a pleasant  nod  to  his  chum  he  started 
for  Ward  O. 

The  contagious  ward  presented  a picturesque 
appearance.  The  highly  polished  floors  and 
neatly  made  cribs  gave  but  little  evidence  of 
the  suffering  and  pain  undergone  by  its  diminu- 
tive patients.  Burke  hurried  down  between 
the  rows  of  cribs  to  the  one  marked  “15*”  and 
saw  a curly-haired  little  girl  lying  on  the  pil- 
low. Her  face  was  already  blue,  and  the  tiny 
hands  worked  convulsively  in  her  efforts  to 
gain  breath. 

Stopping  a nurse  who  at  that  moment  hap- 
pened to  be  passing,  he  said:  “Have  the  in- 
struments boiled  at  once;  the  case  is  urgent.” 
While  the  process  of  sterilization  was  going  on 
Burke  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  crib, 
and  appreciating  from  the  appearance  of  the 
child  the  suffering  she  was  undergoing,  his 
tender  heart  was  touched  with  pity. 

At  last  the  instruments  were  brought,  and 
making  a small  incision  in  her  throat  he  in- 
serted the  tube.  The  dark  hue  gradually  faded 


from  the  little  face,  and  gave  place  to  a look  of 
relief  as  she  felt  the  bountiful  supply  of  fresh 
air  enter  her  lungs.  The  respiration  became 
more  normal,  and  after  a time  she  passed  into 
a deep  sleep. 

“That  was  a close  call,  nurse,”  the  doctor 
remarked.  “The  child  was  nearer  death  than 
I should  care  to  be ; keep  a good  watch  on  her, 
won’t  you,  and  call  me  if  there  is  any  change.” 
With  this  injunction  he  left  to  make  his  usual 
night  visit  to  the  other  wards,  and  then  retired 
to  his  well-earned  rest.  As  the  first  faint  glim- 
mer of  dawn  was  visible  in  the  heavens  he  was 
awakened  by  Clarkson,  the  night  supervisor, 
and  in  response  to  a vigorous  shaking  he 
drawled,  “Well,  what  now?” 

“O-15  is  worse;  you  had  better  see  her  and 
put  her  on  the  danger  list,”  explained  Clark- 
son. 

“All  right,”  said  Burke,  and  forthwith 
turned  over  on  his  side  as  if  to  enjoy  a further 
sleep.  Clarkson  was  an  old  hand,  however,  at 
awakening  sleepy  medical  men,  and  moreover 
was  under  orders  not  to  leave  their  rooms  until 
they  had  started  dressing.  He  saw  that  Burke 
would  soon  be  again  in  the  land  of  nod,  so 
grasping  the  bedclothes  he  apologetically  re- 
marked, “Sorry,  old  man,  but  it  has  to  be 
done,”  and  with  a jerk  he  pulled  them  from 
the  sleeper. 

Burke  was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant,  and  half 
asleep  exclaimed : “There’s  no  use  trying  to 
rest  in  this  blessed  hospital.  What  do  you 
want  ?” 

“O-15  is  worse,”  said  the  insistent  Clarkson. 

Rubbing  his  eyes,  Burke  soliloquized,  “O-15 
— let  me  see ; oh ! it’s  the  child,”  and  then : “I’ll 
see  her  at  once.  Sorry  to  give  you  so  much 
trouble,  Clarkson,  but  honestly  I’m  dead  tired.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  responded  Clarkson, 
as  he  started  for  the  door. 

The  doctor  hastily  slipped  on  his  duck  suit 
and  sandals  and  soon  followed  the  supervisor 
from  the  room.  Reaching  the  ward,  he  tiptoed 
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among  the  sleeping  children  to  where  an  anx- 
ious night  nurse  was  working  over  the  little 
girl.  The  child’s  face  was  blacker  than  before, 
and  her  choking  respiration  told  only  too  plain- 
ly of  a clogged  tube. 

“I’ve  tried  my  best  to  clean  the  tube,”  whis- 
pered the  nurse ; “but  something  seems  to  be 
wrong  with  it.” 

Burke  looked  for  himself,  and  found  that 
she  was  right ; the  tube  had  bent  in  the  child’s 
struggle  for  breath.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  done  quickly,  was  his  immediate  decision 
as  he  gazed  on  the  little  sufferer.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  child  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him  piteously,  seeming  to  say,  “Please  do 
something  for  me.” 

His  mind  reverted  to  the  text  of  the  sermon 
he  had  heard  on  the  previous  morning,  and 
breathing  a prayer  to  God  he  bent  over  the  lit- 
tle form.  Before  the  nurse  was  aware  of  his 
intention,  his  lips  closed  over  the  end  of  the 
tube.  There  was  the  sound  of  indrawn  breath, 
followed  by  a dull  gurgle,  and  straightening  up 
he  deposited  in  a basin  on  the  table  beside  the 
cot  a mass  of  infected  membrane. 


The  nurse  was  dumfounded,  and  as  the 
heroism  of  Burke’s  act  dawned  upon  her  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

The  child  again  opened  her  eyes,  and  as  the 
doctor  stooped  over  her  to  get  a better  look  at 
her  face,  the  little  arms  encircled  his  neck,  a 
silent  tribute  to  his  work  of  mercy. 

The  entire  hospital  force,  of  course,  heard 
of  the  deed  at  the  breakfast  table  from  the  en- 
thusiastic nurse,  and  Burke’s  slumbers  that 
morning  were  again  ruthlessly  disturbed,  but 
the  offender  this  time  was  Jerome,  who  hac. 
rushed  to  his  chum’s  room  to  get  the  details. 

“Good  God,  old  man,”  he  exclaimed;  “how 
could  you  do  it?  Think  of  the  risk.” 

“Jerome,”  answered  Burke,  “I  did  not  stop 
to  think  of  the  risk.  I couldn’t  resist  the  pit- 
eous look  in  the  child’s  face,  nor  would  I feel 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a Christian  if  I allowed 
her  to  die  without  an  effort  on  my  part  to  save 
her.  I thought  of  the  sermon  we  both  heard 
yesterday,  and  I suppose  I yielded  to  ‘an  in- 
spiration of  grace’;  surely  that  little  creature 
on  the  bed  was  one  of  the  least  of  His  little 
ones,  as  she  was  only  a waif.” 

John  J.  Sheridan. 


®f)E  Caster  Hilp 


BRIGHT  rose  questioned  once  a lily  fair : 

“Dear  lily,  is  your  heart  not  sometimes  sad? 
Men  pass  you  by  though  brightly  blooming  there, 
And  with  us  other  flowers  their  hearts  make  glad.  ” 


The  lily  nothing  answered  for  a while; 

Then  raised  to  heaven  high  her  snow-white  head, 
And  curling  in  her  petals  with  a smile 
She  turned  unto  the  rose  and  gently  said: 

“ Unto  no  throne  ’mongst  men  do  I aspire, 

Nor  do  I seek  their  persons  to  adorn. 

I am  that  flower  whose  sole  heart’s  desire 
Is  but  to  typify  the  Easter  morn.” 


]V.  J.  Kearney. 
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®jje  Junior  iprotnenabe 


PERHAPS  when  you  have  perused  the 
more  interesting  contents  of  this  edi- 
tion of  the  Monthly  you  will  lend  a 
kindly  eye  to  this  paper  in  behalf  of  the 
Juniors.  And,  although  the  caption  at  the  top 
of  this  page  may  supply  sufficient  knowledge 
as  to  the  purpose  of  this  article,  let  that  not 
hinder  you  from  reading  a plea  composed  for  a 
most  worthy  cause. 

The  “Prom,”  as  it  is  better  known  in  college 
circles,  was  revived  by  the  Junior  Class  of  ’06 
after  it  had  been  in  abeyance  for  many  years. 
At  that  time  the  plucky  Juniors,  who  were  met 
by  many  obstacles,  faced  the  prospects  of  fail- 
ure with  courage  and  the  spirit  of  do  or  die. 
The  result  was  that  they  not  only  had  a bril- 
liant “Prom,”  but  paved  the  way  for  a custom 
never  again  to  be  dropped.  Their  successors, 
the  Juniors  of  ’07,  not  to  be  outdone  by  their 
predecessors,  took  up  the  work  of  the  Seniors, 
and  thereby  put  the  stamp  of  “never  to  cease” 
on  the  “Prom.”  And  I am  sure  that  if  any  of 
my  readers  were  present  on  that  memorable 
occasion  they  will  grant  me  the  right  to  state 
that  it  was  an  affair  worthy  of  the  royal  house 
of  England. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  before 
the  eyes  of  the  many  friends  of  Fordham  the 
necessity  of  supporting  this  affair.  In  former 
years  the  classes  without  any  assistance  from 
external  sources  insured  their  own  success,  but 
this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  class  of  ’09.  We 
want  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are  loyal  to 
the  Maroon,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
success  of  the  “Prom”  we  take  this  means  to 


make  known  our  desires.  If  the  students  of 
the  university  would  reflect  upon  the  time- 
worn proverb,  “In  unity  there  is  strength,”  suc- 
cess would  probably  be  assured,  not  only  on 
this  present  occasion,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  university  which  are  managed  by  the  stu- 
dent body.  We  warn  you,  fellow  students, 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  all  college  spirit  will  reflect  an 
evil  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  college. 
Loyalty  to  college  and  to  our  fellow  associates 
will  inevitably  sink  lower  and  lower  if  we 
keep  going  on  in  our  present  condition.  What 
must  be  done?  How  can  this  apathy  be  rem- 
edied? The  answer  is  simply  this:  the  Junior 
Class  offers  to  take  this  burden  on  its  shoul- 
ders the  night  of  April  29,  1908.  It  will  be  on 
this  occasion  that  college  spirit  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  manifest  its  stability.  It  will 
be  a night  of  enjoyment  and  an  opportunity 
to  establish  mutual  interdependence  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  It  will  be  a chance  for  all  the  lov- 
ers of  college  spirit  to  come  and  dance  to  the 
mystic  tune  of  loyalty  to  “Alma  Mater.” 

We  wish  to  state  also  that  it  is  not  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  student  body  that  we  entirely 
depend.  We  look  to  the  Alumni  of  the  uni- 
versity to  aid  us  in  our  endeavors  to  place  the 
“Prom”  on  a foundation  that  will  weather 
future  difficulties.  Are  you,  members  of  the 
Alumni,  to  disregard  the  appeals  of  your  un- 
dergraduates? Are  you  to  allow  all  their  as- 
pirations to  sink  simply  for  the  lack  of  your 
material  aid?  We  know,  gentlemen,  the 
calibre  of  our  Alumni  members,  and  we  are 
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sure  that  that  aid  for  which  we  ask  you  will 
be  forthcoming.  Stop  and  reflect  that  the  very 
gentlemen  who  now  appeal  to  your  assistance 
and  good-will  shall  some  day  be  worthy  of 
the  appellation  of  Alumni,  and  it  will  be  then, 
after  you  have  experienced  the  waning  of  col- 
lege spirit,  so  essential  for  success  in  your 
Alma  Mater,  that  you  will  look  upon  your  new 
members  as  they  who  made  a firm  stand  in 
order  to  preserve  fidelity  and  trust  among  the 
undergraduates. 

The  hall  which  has  been  secured  for  this  oc- 
casion is  most  conveniently  fitted  with  all  the 
requirements  necessary  to  make  this  “Prom” 
surpass  all  the  preceding  affairs.  The  mystic 


air  that  overcomes  one  upon  entering  this  state- 
ly mansion  of  pleasure  has  such  magical  power 
attached  to  it  that  it  will  create  hilarity  and  jov- 
fulness  in  hearts  of  adamant.  An  excellent 
luncheon  will  add  to  the  festivities  of  the  even- 
ing, while  the  congenial  spirit  of  the  Juniors, 
intermingled  with  the  harmony  of  Professor 
Flynn’s  orchestra,  will  render  the  “Prom”  a 
most  pleasing  spectacle. 

The  Junior  “Prom”  for  1908  will  be  held  at 
Bretton  Hall,  Eighty-sixth  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Wednesday  evening,  April  29.  Tickets 
may  be  procured  from  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Junior  Class. 

J.  M.  Barrett. 


je  Jffliner 


I ER  raven  hair  is  decked  with  jew- 

H\\  eled  light, 

II  No  aged  gray  foretells  to  waning 
night 

The  day’s  nativity.  The  world 
is  still. 

Like  spectral  shade,  upon  the  yonder  hill, 
A solitary  toiler  treads  the  earth; 

A man  by  nature  but  a slave  by  birth, 

And  seeks  the  hollow  caverns  ’neath  the  sod 
And  labors  there  alone — alone  with  God. 


Night  reigns  anew.  He  homeward  plods 
his  way, 

This  bowed  and  weary  stranger  to  the  day. 
His  life  is  real  and  poverty  a truth, 

To  him  all  pleasures  are  but  dreams  of 
youth ; 

And  thus  he  lives  till  labor-ransomed  breath 
Gives  forth  the  spirit  to  the  captor — Death. 
And  he  who  toiled  with  labor  as  his  creed, 
Now  rests  alone  where  paths  of  glory  lead. 

G.  C.  Dencnny. 


ALONG  THE  VIA  SACRA. 
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Ulong  tfje  Via  H>acra 


A GENTLEMAN  not  renowned  for  per- 
pendicularity— he  is  nearly  as  tall 
when  lying  down  as  when  standing  up 
— was  crossing  Fulton  Street  the  other  day, 
on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  where  the  rush 
of  vehicles  renders  the  proceeding  difficult. 
Landing  safely  on  the  north  corner,  he  noticed 
a lady  who  had  stuck  closely  to  him  during  the 
perilous  passage.  With  a smile  full  of  grati- 
tude and  relief,  she  said : “I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  at  a crowded  crossing  like  this  I always 
get  alongside  of  a man,  and  then  I know  those 
rude  truckmen  dare  not  run  me  down.” 
The  little  fellow  was  so  pleased  at  this  dis- 
play of  confidence  in  his  protection  that  his  late 
charge  was  lost  in  the  crowd  before  he  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  realize  that  there  was  noth- 
ing attached  to  the  pocket  end  of  his  vest  chain. 


Among  those  who  occupied  the  back  porch 
of  a Fordham  trolley  were  two  sons  of  Erin. 
They  were  commenting  on  the  success  of  a 
certain  entertainment  which  they  had  attended 
the  night  before.  After  discussing  in  turn  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  auditorium,  the 
quality  of  the  refreshments,  and  the  amount 
thereof,  they  attempted  to  approximate  the  at- 
tendance. One  said:  “Begorra,  I think  there 
were  fifteen  hundred  people  there.”  “Fifteen 
hundred!”  exclaimed  the  other;  “why,  there 
must  have  been  as  many  as  a thousand !” 


In  New  York  may  be  seen  every  type  of  the 
world’s  population,  barring  a few  varieties  of 


savages,  and  the  customs  of  some  of  them  are 
worthy  of  observation,  or  even  of  careful 
study.  An  odd  incident  took  place  near  police 
headquarters  in  Mulberry  Street  recently.  An 
Italian  woman,  juggling  an  immense  basket  on 
her  head,  was  moving  up  the  sidewalk.  Sud- 
denly, despite  the  balancing  skill  of  the  en- 
cumbered one,  her  burden  began  to  wabble 
and  nearly  capsized.  She  steadied  it  with  her 
hands  and  retraced  her  steps  for  a dozen  yards 
or  so.  Then,  carefully  placing  her  feet  just 
at  the  point  where  the  basket  had  begun  its 
erratic  actions,  she  readjusted  her  load  and 
marched  off  with  the  precision  of  a soldier 
Why  did  she  go  back? 


It  was  the  evening  rush  hour  on  the  subway. 
A north-bound  Broadway  express  was  pouring 
the  greater  part  of  its  cargo  upon  the  Ninety- 
sixth  Street  platform.  Near  the  door  sat  an 
elderly  gentleman,  benignity  beaming  from  his 
every  feature,  despite  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  above.  On  his  lee  side  a preoccupied- 
looking  individual  was  trying  to  figure  out  by 
means  of  an  evening  paper  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  would  engage  in  a war  with 
Japan  next  week,  and  if  they  did  so,  whether 
the  subway  people  would  stop  issuing  transfers 
across  Washington  Bridge.  The  old  gentle- 
man, suddenly  remembering  that  he  lived  in 
Ninety-seventh  Street,  jumped  from  his  seat 
with  the  agility  of  one  much  younger  than  he 
and  hurriedly  joined  the  outgoing  crowd.  At 
that  instant  he  of  the  newspaper  chanced  to 
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glance  at  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  in  doing  so 
spied  a rubber  (the  kind  that  saves  thousands 
from  dying  of  pneumonia  every  year,  as  the 
“ad.”  across  the  car  assured  him).  Hastily 
snatching  it  up,  he  rushed  madly  after  the  an- 
cient one,  who  had  just  stepped  off  the  car 
platform.  The  guard  had  partly  closed  the 
door,  and  through  the  remaining  opening  the 
good  Samaritan  projected  the  galosh  with  all 
his  might.  Just  then  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
realizing  that  some  one  was  hailing  him,  turned 
around,  and  opening  his  mouth  to  answer 
almost  succeeded  in  swallowing  the  missile. 
Extricating  it,  he  turned  toward  his  pursuer, 
and  “answering  him,  spake  winged  words.” 

The  train  pulled  out. 

At  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
where,  the  train  having  left  the  tunnel,  the 
upper  side  of  New  York  becomes  visible  to 
the  passenger,  he  of  the  mighty  arm  stopped 
considering  where  the  New  York-to-Paris  au- 
tos would  probably  spend  the  night,  long 


enough  to  contemplate  the  drizzling  rain  with- 
out. “My,”  he  thought,  “I’m  glad  I gave  the 
old  gent  his  rubber;  he’ll  need  it.  Yes,  I’m 
glad,  all  right,  but  I’m  gladder  I took  my 
wife’s  advice  this  morning  and  wore  my  own.” 
Throwing  his  paper  upon  the  empty  seat  be- 
side him,  he  lazily  crossed  his  feet.  He  glanced 
down,  and  across  his  countenance  spread  a 
look  of  mingled  surprise  and  disappointment, 
such  as  o’erspread  the  noble  features  of  Tele- 
machus  when  he  saw  that  his  mother’s  wooers 
had  drunk  all  the  wine.  He  couldn’t  exactly 
reason  it  out  for  a moment,  but  his  pedal  ex- 
tremities seemed  to  be  poorly  mated.  The  left 
was  well  protected  from  the  elements  by  a 
shiny  new  rubber,  while  the  right  enjoyed  no 
such  distinction.  He  looked  helplessly  at  his 
fellow  passengers. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a look  of 
enlightenment;  “that  rubber  didn’t  belong  to 
the  old  gent  at  all !” 

J.  E.  Larkins. 


&ex  &egum 

HRISTI  cruentae,  splendida  Prin- 
cipum 

Non  certet  ultra  purpura  purpurae ; 
Junco  palustri  sceptra  cedant, 
Textilibus  diadema  spinis. 

(Santo  lius). 

Let  kings  with  gorgeous  purple  strive  no  more, 
To  match  the  peerless  purple  of  Christ’s 
gore; 

Bow,  kingly  sceptres,  to  the  reed  marsh-born, 
And  bow,  ye  crowns,  unto  the  wreath  of 
thorn. 


O.  F. 
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ittarginsi  of  Cfjoicc 

OR  you  a shaded  grotto, 

With  dew-crowned  mosses 
lined, 

A calm,  smooth  flowing  river 
Unruffled  by  the  wind. 

The  songster’s  thrilling  cadence, 

As  round  and  round  he  flies, 

Now  hid,  now  clear  to  vision 

Sharp  traced  against  the  skies : 

The  sun-kissed,  fresh  green  meadow, 

— A joyous  sight  to  see, — 

May  be  the  loving  goddess 

To  whom  you  bend  the  knee. 

For  me  the  Indian  Summer, 

When  a crisp  sea  breeze  is  nigh ; 

Then  fling  my  sail  to  the  wind,  O 
And  o’er  the  waves  I’ll  fly, 

And  far  out  in  the  evening 
Slow  rocking  on  the  sea, 

I'll  watch  the  great  king  sink  to  rest, 

While  the  world  sinks  to  revery. 


G.  tT&cLoughlin. 


®f je  Sanctum 


QLfyt  Centenary 

BOUT  the  time  our  May  issue  will 
be  going  through  the  press,  the 
great  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
will  be  celebrating  the  centenary 
of  its  erection  into  a diocese.  It  is  our  present 
purpose  to  devote  a good  part  of  that  issue  to 
subjects  pertinent  to  the  centenary.  And  in- 
deed we  have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  no 
institution  within  this  vast  diocese  that  has  a 
better  right  than  Fordham  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  rounding  out  of  its  hundred  years 
of  good  immeasurable  done.  For  it  was  at 
Fordham  that  the  first  diocesan  seminary  of 
any  permanency  was  established  by  the  im- 
mortal Archbishop  Hughes.  The  founder  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  was  none  other 
than  that  same  Archbishop.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college  was  Cardinal  McCloskey, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  James  Roose- 
velt Bayley,  later  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
And  not  least  among  Fordham’s  glories  is  the 
fact  that  she  can  claim  with  no  little  pride  as 
a student  of  the  class  of  sixty-one,  the  present 


beloved  and  illustrious  churchman,  Most  Rev. 
John  M.  Farley,  fourth  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  the  worthy  successor  of  the  giant-like 
pioneers  of  the  Church  in  New  York,  who 
blazed  the  path  along  which  has  come  that 
vast  army  of  uplifters  of  Church  and  State. 

An  early  arrangement  of  the  centenary 
programme  was  that  all  the  societies  of  the 
Archdiocese,  numbering  some  thirty  thousand 
men,  were  to  assemble  on  the  Fordham 
campus  before  the  bronze  statue  of  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  where  ceremonies  befitting  the 
occasion  would  be  held.  Later  developments, 
however,  have  rendered  the  plan  not  feasible.. 


®fje  Pane  of  Slnarcfneim 

LAST  Saturday  afternoon  a meeting  of 
New  York’s  unemployed  was  called 
in  Union  Square.  As  all  history  has 
proved,  such  demonstrations  usually  terminate 
in  disorder  and  violence,  however  pacific  their 
original  purposes,  and  the  police  authorities 
refused  to  countenance  the  meeting.  Saturday 
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evening  the  press  of  the  country  announced 
to  a horror-stricken  people  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  destroy  the  representatives 
of  law  and  order,  and  only  failed  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  one  who  planned  the  crime. 

Disguise  it  as  we  may,  gloss  it  as  we  will, 
we  must  admit  that  anarchy  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  America.  In  our  pride  of  country 
and  our  admiration  for  the  progress  of  its 
people,  we  have  blinded  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  of  discontent  has  stalked  abroad 
among  us,  and  have  refused  to  face  the  prob- 
lem which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Old  World. 

Anarchism  and  its  kindred  theories,  social- 
ism and  communism,  are  no  new  or  novel 
ideas.  They  have  been,  in  spirit  at  least,  at 
the  bottom  of  every  great  political  upheaval 
since  the  beginning  of  history.  They  have 
their  root  in  the  inherent  independence  and 
cupidity  of  mankind,  and  though  their  effeccs 
may  be  smothered  for  a time,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  government  in  the  breasts 
of  the  dissatisfied  and  the  speculative. 

Of  the  three,  anarchism  is  on  every  count 
the  worst.  Socialism  advocates  a community 
of  goods  and  a paternal  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Communism  is  almost  the  same. 
But  anarchism  cries  for  a demolition  of  all 
government,  the  equal  distribution  of  all 
wealth,  and  reduces  civil  society  to  what  would 
be  worse  than  barbarism. 

When  McKinley  fell  the  victim  of  the  bul- 
let of  an  anarchist,  the  country,  when  it  re- 
covered from  the  stupor  of  the  blow,  began 
to  examine  into  the  status  of  anarchy  in  its 
confines.  It  found  that  the  dissatisfaction  at 
constituted  authority  was  not  a native  growth, 
but  one  brought  from  the  slums  of  the  Old 
World.  It  discovered  that  the  immigrants  to 
its  shores  were  not  of  the  type  which  had 
found  the  country  a wilderness  and  had  trans- 
formed it  into  a prosperous  civilization.  It 
learned  that  its  new  citizens  no  longer  came 
from  the  hardy,  honest  stock  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  from  England,  from  Germany,  from 


Scotland,  from  Ireland,  but  that  they  hailed 
from  the  peasantry  of  the  South  and  the 
refugees  of  Russia.  It  found  that  they  neither 
knew  nor  cared  for  American  ideals,  that  they 
refused  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  un- 
used Western  lands,  but  that  they  clustered 
in  the  slums  of  our  Eastern  cities,  and  dis- 
seminated the  germs  of  disorder  and  discon- 
tent which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  land  of  despotism. 

The  business  man  turned  from  his  affairs 
for  a moment,  wondered  what  the  country  was 
coming  to,  and  in  a month  had  forgotten  the 
matter.  The  farmer  remembered  it  longer, 
but  his  connection  with  the  anarchists  was 
never  a close  one,  and  he  left  the  affairs  of  the 
cities  to  the  cities  themselves.  The  police  in- 
creased their  vigilance  for  a time,  but  a new 
murder  case  soon  demanded  their  attention, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  the  more 
thoughtful,  who  realized  the  full  significance 
of  the  deed,  the  country  forgot  the  incident. 

But  with  Chicago’s  late  trouble  before  us, 
with  our  own  recent  escape  in  our  minds,  it 
is  time  to  call  a halt  and  sift  the  question 
thoroughly.  It  is  necessary,  aye,  vital,  that 
we  should  face  our  problem  squarely  and  de- 
cide upon  ways  and  means  to  check  this  grow- 
ing menace. 

We  have  seen  one  cause  of  anarchy  in 
America : the  nature  of  our  immigration.  The 
obvious  way  to  remove  this  cause  is  to  pre- 
vent any  further  promiscuous  landing.  Now 
let  us  try  to  discover  if  there  are  any  other 
causes  at  work  to  further  anarchy. 

Open  any  newspaper,  especially  of  the  yel- 
low variety,  and  you  will  find  an  answer  to 
your  search.  Immigration  brings  the  seeds 
of  anarchy ; unscrupulous  sheets,  pandering  to 
the  vicious  and  the  ignorant,  nourish  and 
strengthen  the  noxious  weed.  It  is  a matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  one  of  the  widest 
circulated  papers  in  New  York  advocated  the 
murder  of  McKinley  a month  before  his  death. 
Nearly  every  evening  in  bold,  black  type  the 
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same  paper,  to  pursue  one  example,  attacks 
wealth  and  constituted  authority,  and  there 
are  thousands — God  pity  them — who  believe 
these  illogical  and  violent  falsehoods,  as  a 
Christian  believes  his  gospel. 

And,  mind  you,  this  is  not  done  from  any 
erroneous  principle.  It  is  merely  the  result  of 
a desire  to  please  and  gratify  the  masses ; in 
fact,  the  urbane  and  high-minded  owner  of 
the  paper  in  question  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  the  chief  merit  of  the  editor  in  his  eyes 
was  the  fact  that  he  didn’t  believe  a word  of 
what  he  wrote. 

The  only  ready  remedy  for  this  second 
friend  of  anarchism  is  censorship,  and  censor- 
ship is  a difficult  thing  to  advocate  in  a demo- 
cratic country.  A curtailment  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  would  lay  the  country  open  to  evils 
of  another  nature,  but  as  pernicious  in  effect— 
namely,  the  greater  freedom  it  would  allow 
those  in  office. 

There  is  another  remedy,  a slow  remedy, 
but  a sure  one — the  only  remedy  which  has 
ever  accomplished  any  permanent  results — 
and  that  remedy  is  education.  That  every 
graduate  of  a Catholic  university  is  opposed 
to  anarchism  is  to  me  the  surest  proof  that 
education  is  the  means  to  stamp  out  anarchy— 
and  another  glory  in  the  crown  of  Catholicity. 

We  must  educate  the  children  of  America, 
be  they  Jew  or  gentile,  black  or  white,  to  a 
knowledge  of  true  government  and  a horror 
of  anarchy.  And  what  must  we  tell  them? 

We  must  tell  them  that  anarchy  is  the  great- 
est enemy  of  American  ideals,  that  anarchy  by 
being  the  disgraceful  extreme  of  democracy 
paints  it  in  its  worst  light,  that  anarchy  gives 
the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World  that  sneered 
at  the  Revolution  of  1776  a chance  to  point  to 
the  lawlessness  and  violence  of  our  country  and 
condemn  all  democracy  and  all  equality. 

We  must  teach  the  new  generation  that 


when  anarchy  once  rears  its  hideous  visage 
in  a democracy  it  is  a far  more  potent  factor 
for  evil  than  in  a monarchy,  because  a mon- 
archy, by  its  very  constitution,  is  equipped  to 
protect  itself  from  internal  attacks.  A de- 
mocracy is  not  thus  fortunate.  Its  very  ex- 
istence depends  upon  internal  tranquillity  and 
internal  integrity,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  is  a government  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
the  classes,  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  anarchy,  whose 
appeal  is  mainly  directed  to  the  ignorance  and 
desires  of  the  masses. 

We  must  patiently  show  the  people  of  our 
day  that  those  who  advocate  anarchy  are  in 
the  end  doomed  to  certain  failure,  because 
anarchy  of  its  very  nature  is  self-destructive. 
Anarchy  begets  lawlessness* — its  very  name 
implies  it ; lawlessness  begets  violence — history 
shows  it;  violence  begets  horror,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  first  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  this  horror  leads  them  to  flock  to 
the  standard  of  the  strong  one  who  inevitably 
must  arise  and  build  monarchy  or  despotism 
out  of  their  shattered  hopes. 

Let  us  therefore  do  all  that  love  of  country 
and  love  of  liberty  can  inspire  to  instil  a hor- 
ror of  anarchy  into  the  minds  of  those  about 
us.  Let  us  stand  firmly  and  irrevocably  against 
this  bane  which  seems  to  be  the  curse  of  all 
democracy.  Let  us  resolve  that  those  who 
fought  and  bled  to  give  us  a nation  whose 
green  fields  and  blue  skies  should  know  a 
race  of  freemen,  that  those  who  died  to  pre- 
serve that  nation  free  and  united,  shall  not  see 
their  labors  blasted  and  their  hopes  destroyed 
through  our  cowardice  or  our  impotence. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  those  who  love  their 
country  stand,  prepared  to  meet  plausible 
sophistry  with  solid  argument,  and — yes, 
should  the  times  demand  it — mob  violence 
with  the  guns  that  roared  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
Gettysburg. 


ATHLETICS. 
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DURING  the  past  season-  of  indoor 
meets,  representatives  of  Fordham 
have  competed  in  many  events  with  a 
good  measure  of  success.  Probably  the  most 
consistent  sprinter  of  the  season  was  Geary. 
Starting  out  a comparatively  new  man  on  the 
boards,  he  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best 
runners  of  the  year.  Out  of  eight  starts,  he 
was  returned  a winner  in  first  place  three 
times,  in  second  place  once,  and  in  third  place 
twice.  Casassa,  though  handicapped  by  a bad 
ankle,  received  during  the  basketball  season, 
shows  signs  of  returning  to  the  same  form 
which  he  displayed  on  the  cinders  during  the 
summer  months.  Rehermann,  too,  has  been 
very  prominent  at  the  middle  distances. 
Though  he  started  out  with  a handicap  of  fifty 
yards  in  the  half-fnile  events,  he  is  now  placed 
by  the  haiidicapper  around  the  twenty-yard 
mark.  Scanlon  in  the  shot-put  will,  we  feel 
sure,  surpass  his  own  record.  Among  others 
who  will  be  point  winners  before  the  end  of 
the  year  are  McDonald,  McCaffrey,  and  Wilks. 
On  February  28,  at  Trenton,  the  relay  team, 
composed  of  McDonald,  Geary,  Rehermann, 
and  McCaffrey,  ran  against  the  SwarthmOfe 
four,  and  were  nosed  out  in  what  proved  to 
be  the  great  event  of  the  evening.  McCaffrey, 
McDonald,  and  Geaty  held  their  own,  and 
Rehermann  started  out  on  even  terms  with 


Henrie,  the  famous  Philadelphia  quarter- 
miler.  The  two  men  ran  a nerve-racking  race, 
passing  each  other  two  or  three  times  during 
the  course.  Henrie  won  by  a small  margin. 
In  commenting  upon  the  race,  the  Trenton 
Times  said:  “The  Swarthmore-Fordham  re- 
lay will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
in  the  Armory  last  night.  It  was  one  grand 
battle,  and  at  the  end  thunders  of  applause 
greeted  this  inspiring  sight.”  At  this  same 
meet  Geary  won  the  sixty-yard  dash  from  the 
seven-foot  mark  in  6 1-5  seconds.  Rehermann 
was  second  in  the  1,000-yard  run.  The  track 
team  again  competed  at  the  Georgetown  meet 
on  March  7,  and  were  defeated  in  the  relay  bv 
Wesleyan.  Geary  ran  second  in  the  sixty-yard 
handicap,  immediately  after  which  event  he 
took  third  place  in  the  sixty-yard  closed 
scratch. 

At  every  indoor  meet  held  this  winter  i'i 
New  York,  Fordham  has  come  in  for  a share 
of  the  honors.  The  success  of  the  team  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  coach,  Alex.  Mackenzie, 
who  has  worked  hard  to  whip  the  men  into 
prime  condition. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  ha.ve  been  unable 
to  secure  a suitable  date  for  otif  annual  in- 
door meet,  we  are  sorry  to  announce  that  we 
cannot  hold  one  this  year. 

J.  S.  Baldwin. 
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FORDHAM  4,  XAVIER  A.  A.  3. 

The  ’Varsity  won  the  opening  game  of  the 
season  from  the  Xavier  A.  A.  on  March  28  by 
the  score  of  4 to  3.  Schiess’s  opportune  single 
in  the  ninth  inning,  with  three  on  base  and  two 
out,  scored  the  winning  run.  The  ’Varsity 
used  fourteen  men  in  the  contest.  Romer,  the 
visiting  twirler,  struck  out  ten  men,  but  was 
touched  up  for  thirteen  hits,  Coffey  and 
Schiess  each  getting  three.  The  score : 


FORDHAM.  XAVIER  A.  A. 


R HO 

A 

E 

R 

HO 

AE 

Gargan,  ib. . 

2 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Pastor,  ss. ..  0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

McKenna,  ib. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Driscoll,  ib...  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Dalton,  2b. . . 0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Egan,  cf.p. . 

0 

2 

X 

2 

0 

Mallon,  cf. ..  1 

2 

I 

0 

0 

Coffey,  ss. . . 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Brennan,  rf..  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scanlon,  rf.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Robinson,  If..  0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Jackson,  c. . . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Kennedy,  3b..  1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

McDonald,  c. 

I 

2 

9 

I 

0 

Holmann,  c..  0 

1 

9 

2 

0 

Schiess,  3b.  . 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Romer,  p 0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

M’Caffrey,2b 

0 

0 

I 

I 

I 

— 

— 

O’Reilly,  2b.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5* 

26 

8 

4 

Baldwin,  2b. 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Smith,  p 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Mahoney, p.cf 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 13  27  13 

2 

*Two  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 

Fordham  1000  1001  1 — 4 

Xavier  o 2 o o o o o o 1 — 3 

Two-base  hits — Schiess,  Robinson.  Stolen  bases — 
Gargan,  McCaffrey,  Scanlon,  Coffey,  and  Brennan. 
Struck  out — By  Smith,  3 ; by  Mahoney,  3 ; by  Egan, 
4;  by  Romer,  10.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Smith,  2;  off 
Romer,  1.  Hits — Off  Smith,  2 ; off  Mahoney,  1 ; off 
Egan,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Romer,  1.  Wild  pitch 
— Romer.  Umpire — Dietrich.  Time  of  game — One 
hour  and  fifty  minutes. 


FORDHAM  6,  VERMONT  I. 

The  ’Varsity  defeated  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont on  April  1 by  the  score  of  6 to  1.  In  the 
opening  inning  Fordham  secured  a command- 
ing lead  of  six  runs,  and  was  never  pushed 
during  the  entire  game.  Vermont  scored  her 
run  in  the  eighth,  when  Egan  allowed  an  in- 
field fly  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  Collinson 
scoring  the  run.  Coffey  made  the  prettiest 
play  of  the  game  in  the  fifth  inning,  pulling 
down  a liner  with  one  hand  and  doubling  up 


the  batter  at  first.  Mahoney  had  the  visitors 
under  his  control  during  the  six  innings  that 
he  pitched,  and  Egan  was  equally  effective. 
McConnell  relieved  Collins  for  the  Burlington 
tossers  in  the  sixth  and  fared  well.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 

R H O A E 
Gargan,  ib. . 1 1 10  0 1 
M’Kenna,  lb.  o 1 100 
Hartman,  If.  1 1 1 o 0 

Mahoney,  p..  o 1 o 5 0 

Egan,  cf.p..  1 o 1 o 1 

F.  Gargan, cf.  0 o 1 o 0 

Coffey,  ss. ..  1 1 1 5 1 

Scanlon,  rf...  10000 
M’Carthy,  rf.  o o o o o 
M’Donald,  c.  1 1900 
Schiess,  3b.  . o o 1 o o 

O’Reilly,  3b.  o o 0 o 1 

M’Caffrey,2b  0 1 2 3 0 1 


VERMONT. 

R HO  AE 
Collinson,  2b.  1 1220 
M’Connell,lf.p  00020 
Gardner,  ss...  02123 
Collins,  p..  ..  0 2 o 1 0 
Burrington.c.  00540 
Pargnet,  3b...  00220 
Watkins,  ib..  0 o 12  o 0 
Haynes,  cf. ..  o 1 2 o o 
Thomas,  rf.  . o o o o 0 
Smith,  If 00000 


1 6 24  13  3 


*— 6 
o — 1 


6 7 27  13  4 I 


Fordham  6 o 0 o o 0 0 o 

Vermont  o o o o o o o 1 


Two-base  hits — Gargan,  Gardner,  Hayes,  Collin- 
son. Double  plays — Coffey  and  Gargan.  Struck 
out— By  Mahoney,  4;  by  Collins,  4;  by  Egan,  5;  by 
McConnell,  2.  Stolen  bases — Hartman,  2;  McDonald. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Mahoney,  1 ; off  Collins,  3.  Left 
on  bases — Fordham,  4;  Vermont,  5.  Umpire— Mr. 
Dietrich.  Time  of  game — One  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes. 


FORDHAM  7,  ST.  JOHN’S  2. 

On  April  2 the  ’Varsity  took  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege of  Brooklyn  into  camp  by  the  score  of 
7 to  2.  The  day  was  cold  and  a brisk  wind 
swept  across  the  diamond.  Yates,  formerly  of 
Niagara  University,  pitched  a splendid  game 
for  St.  John’s,  allowing  eight  hits,  but  strik- 
ing out  fifteen  men.  Smith  gave  but  three  hits 
and  fanned  eleven  batsmen.  Egan  was  con- 
spicuous at  the  bat.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 

R HO  A E 
M’Kenna,  ib.  1 0 8 0 0 
Hartman,  If.  1 1 100 
Mahoney,  cf.  2 1 o 0 o 

Egan,  rf 3 3 2 1 o 

Coffey,  ss. . ..  o o 1 3 1 

M’Donald,  c.  o on  3 o 
Schiess,  3b. . 0 1 o o o 

Baldwin,  3b..  o 1 1 1 o 

M’Caffrey,2b.  00320 
Smith,  p. . . . o 1 o 1 1 

7 8 27  1 1 2 


ST.  JOHN’S. 

R HO  AE 
Castle,  cf. ...  0 1 0 o 0 

Jollon,  ss 01002 

Carr,  2b o 1 2 1 o 

Carey,  If . . . . o o 1 x o 

Kehoe,  rf. ...  o 0 o 0 0 

B.  Yates,  p..  1 0 1 10 

Agniski,  3b...  0 o 1 0 1 

Unger,  c I 015  1 O 

D.  Yates,  ib.  0 0 4 0 o 


2 324  4 3 


ATHLETICS 
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Fordham 3 o 2 o o 0 2 0 * — 7 

St.  John’s  00000002  o — 2 

Two-base  hit — Egan.  Three-base  hit— Egan. 
Sacrifice  hit — Coffey.  Stolen  bases — Castle,  Mc- 
Donald, Baldwin.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  3 ; St. 
John’s  3.  Passed  balls — Unger,  2.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Yates,  5;  off  Smith,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By 
Yates,  1 ; by  Smith,  2.  Umpire — Mr.  Dietrich.  Time 
of  game — One  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 


FORDHAM  4,  YALE  I. 

Football  weather  ushered  in  the  local  base- 
ball season  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  where  Ford- 
ham took  Yale  into  camp  to  the  tune  of  4 to  1. 
About  1,000  enthusiasts  braved  the  pneu- 
monia-breeding weather  and  watched  the 
young  collegians  from  Fordham  trail  the  Yale 
Blue  to  defeat.  The  New  Haven  team  was 
composed  of  football,  hockey,  and  basketball 
players,  and  presented  a husky  appearance. 
The  Fordham  representatives  looked  like 
schoolboys  alongside  of  their  big  and  heavy 
opponents,  but  in  batting  and  fielding  they 
showed  to  advantage.  The  chilly  atmosphere 
was  in  a great  measure  responsible  for  the 
seven  errors  made  by  the  teams,  and  it  was 
one  of  these,  a wild  throw,  that  saved  old  Eli 
from  a shut-out. 

Mahoney  pitched  a splendid  game  for  Ford- 
ham. He  held  the  visiting  team  down  to  six 
hits  and  struck  out  nine  men.  Van  Vleck 
started  in  for  Yale,  but  was  wild  and  unable 
to  control  the  ball.  After  four  runs  had  been 
made  off  his  delivery  in  three  innings,  Capt. 
Tad  Jones  brought  out  Cushing,  who  recently 
won  a Rhodes  scholarship  from  Yale.  In  the 
remaining  six  innings  Cushing  held  Fordham 
safe.  With  the  exception  of  the  ninth  in- 
ning, Yale’s  batting  was  featureless.  In  this  in- 
ning Jones  led  off  with  a single  and  went  to 
third  when  McCaffrey  threw  the  ball  far  over 
Gargan’s  head  at  the  initial  bag  in  an  attempt 
to  catch  Murphy.  With  the  infield  playing  in, 
Wheaton  hit  a short  fly  over  McCaffrey’s  head, 
which  scored  Jones.  With  one  run  in,  two 
men  on  bases,  and  no  one  out,  Yale  enthusiasm 
made  itself  manifest,  but  the  joy  was  short- 


lived. Fels  was  an  easy  out  for  Mahoney  and 
Gargan,  and  Clifford  and  Williams  struck  out. 
This  was  the  only  time  that  Yale  appeared 
dangerous,  while  Fordham,  after  the  third  in- 
ning, was  never  in  difficulties  and  at  all  times 
held  the  upper  hand. 

Mahoney’s  effective  pitching  proved  Yale’s 
undoing.  In  nearly  every  inning  he  struck  out 
one  or  more  of  the  opposing  players,  in  addi- 
tion to  scoring  a run  after  making  a two-base 
hit.  Catcher  McDonald  of  Fordham  was  in 
fine  form.  He  supported  Mahoney’s  delivery 
in  excellent  style  and  headed  off  several  at- 
tempts to  steal.  The  Fordham  players  put  up 
a much  better  fielding  game  than  the  visitors. 

Fordham  gained  the  lead  in  the  first  inning. 
Gargan  placed  a safe  one  in  short  field  and 
advanced  to  second  on  Hartman’s  sacrifice.  A 
wild  throw  by  Williams  put  Gargan  on  third, 
and  the  run  was  registered  when  the  latter 
came  home  on  the  throw  to  the  plate  by  Mur- 
phy, who  took  Mahoney’s  long  fly.  In  the 
third  inning  Baldwin  drew  a base  on  balls,  Mc- 
Caffrey bunted,  and  Jones  threw  to  Bomar  to 
catch  Baldwin  at  second.  Bomar  dropped  the 
throw,  and  both  runners  were  safe.  Gargan 
flied  to  Van  Vleck.  Hartman  forced  McCaf- 
frey, but  Bomar  threw  wild  to  first  base  for  a 
double  play,  and  Baldwin  scored,  Hartman 
reaching  second.  Mahoney  doubled,  sending 
Hartman  over  the  plate.  Egan  was  passed, 
and  Coffey  singled,  scoring  Mahoney.  Egan 
tried  to  reach  third,  but  was  run  down  between 
the  bases.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 

R HO  A E 


YALE. 

RHOAE 


I 

1 

9 

0 

1 

Jones,  c 1 

1 

7 

3 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Murphy,  cf.  . 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

I 

I 

2 

6 

0 

Wheaton,  rf.  0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Fels,  ss 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

I 

Clifford,  If. . . 0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Williams,  3b.  0 

0 

I 

s 

1 

0 

0 11 

3 

0 

Coy,  ib 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Bomar,  2b. . . 0 

I 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Cushing,  p.  . 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

V.  Vleck,  p..  0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

4 

527  12 

3 

1 5 25  13  4 
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Fordham 10300000  * — 4 

Yale  o o o o o 0 o o 1 — 1 

Two-base  hit — Hartman.  Three-base  hits — Whea- 
ton, Bomar.  Sacrifice  hits — Murphy,  Hartman. 


First  base  on  balls — Off  Mahoney,  1 ; off  Van  Vleck, 
3;  off  Cushing,  1.  First  base  on  errors — Yale,  1; 
Fordham,  2.  Struck  out — By  Mahoney,  9;  by  Van 
Vleck,  2;  by  Cushing,  4.  Stolen  bases  — McDonald, 
Wheaton.  Double  plays — Mahoney  and  Gargan ; 
Murphy  and  Coy.  Left  on  bases — Yale,  5;  Ford- 
ham, 2.  Time  of  game — One  hour  and  thirty  min- 
utes. Umpire — Mr.  Dietrich. 

i^econb  tEeam 

The  Second  Team  is  out  to  make  a record 
this  year.  A schedule  of  twenty-one  games 
has  already  been  arranged,  while  others  are 
still  pending.  The  candidates  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Wilks,  Jackson,  catchers;  M.  Quinn, 
Barry,  Rodriguez,  McKeown,  Cassasa,  pitch- 
ers; McKenna,  A.  Schiess,  first  base;  Barrett, 
McCarthy,  Taylor,  second  base;  Fitzpatrick, 
White,  shortstop ; O’Reilly,  third  base ; F. 
Gargan,  left  field ; Callahan,  centre  field ; 
O’Brien,  right  field.  The  schedule  is  to  date 
as  follows : 


April  11,  Matteawan  H.  S.,  at  Fordham. 

15,  C.  C.  N.  Y.  “1911,”  at  Fordham. 

“ 16,  Newark  H.  S.,  at  Newark. 

“ 18,  Acorn  A.  A.,  at  Fordham. 

22,  Hotchkiss  School,  at  Lakeville. 

“ 29,  Centenary  Col.  Inst., at  Hackettstown. 

“ 30,  Teachers’ Training  Sch’l,at  Fordham.. 

May  2,  Holbrook  M.  A.,  at  Ossining. 

“ 6,  Eastman’s,  at  Poughkeepsie. 

“ 7,  Xavier,  at  Fordham. 

“ 9,  All  Bronx  B.  B.  C.,  at  Fordham.. 

“ 13,  Open. 

“ 15,  N.Y.U.  “191 1,”  at  Fordham. 

“ 16,  R.  P.  I.  “191 1,”  at  Fordham. 

“ 20,  King  School,  at  Stamford. 

“ 21,  St.  Joseph’s,  at  Fordham. 

“ 23,  Peekskill  M.  A.,  at  Peekskill. 

“ 26,  Xavier,  at  Fordham. 

“ 27,  Eastman’s,  at  Fordham. 

“ 30.  Open. 

June  3,  Yale  2d,  at  Fordham. 

“ 6,  Betts  Academy,  at  Stamford. 

“ 13,  Bronxville,  at  Bronxville. 


Crimes  from  tfje  Jester’s  JSeUs 

t &taing  Pell 


THERE’S  a mournful  sound,  which  may 
e’er  be  found 

In  the  band  behind  a hearse, 

And  a sweet  young  thing  at  the  “Rustle  of 
Spring  ” 

Perhaps  is  a trifle  worse. 

But  there’s  one  dull  tone  (please  excuse  this 
groan) 

Whose  pain  passeth  tongue  to  tell ; 

And  the  acrne  of  woe  is  the  sound,  sad  and 
slow, 

Which  proceeds  from  the  rising  bell. 

I have  delved  all  night  to  the  first  pale  light 
In  a valley  filled  with  gold, 

And  gathered  it  in  to  my  private  bin 
Till  the  house  no  more  would  hold. 

And  just  as  I rest  and  with  eager  zest 
Start  to  spend  what  I’ve  earned  so  well, 
Comes  a sudden  break  and  I rudely  wake 
At  the  sound  of  the  rising  bell. 


I have  walked  with  joy — and  a maiden  coy— 
Down  some  cool,  sequestered  nook, 

And  talked  of  the  breeze  and  the  whispering 
trees 

And  the  lights  on  the  purling  brook. 

I have  found  her  kind  and  not  disinclined 
To  be  wooed  in  the  leafy  dell— 

But  just  as  I start  to  unfold  my  heart — 

Ding  dong  goes  the  rising  bell. 

There’s  a word  that  rhymes — with  the  bell,  not 
the  chimes- — 

Which  denotes  all  its  painful  cheer, 

But  the  censor  stern  would  it  downward  turn. 
So  it  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 

But  with  all  respect,  to  the  same  effect, 

I may  say  that  I know  full  well 

That  Gehenna’s  bane,  and  its  chiefest  pain. 

Is  the  sound  of  that  rising  bell. 
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)c  ®ale  of  tf )t  broken  Boton  <§rab 


HE  stood  on  the  windy  corner, 

With  his  hand  outstretched  for  alms, 
And  he  looked  so  old  and  seedy 
That  although  I felt  some  qualms, 

I dropped  in  a few  spare  pennies 
And  turned  on  my  onward  way, 

When  I felt  a touch  at  my  elbow 
And  the  old  man  whispered,  “Stay.” 

“Though  my  clothes  are  torn  and  shabby, 

And  my  plight  I can’t  conceal, 

I’m  sure  I saw  upon  your  vest 
The  dear  old  college  seal. 

Tell  me,  are  you  from  Fordham, 

Where  the  roses  bloom  in  June, 

Where  the  leafy  elms  loom  high  and  fair 
In  the  rays  of  the  summer  moon  ? 

Where — ” Here  he  paused  abruptly, 

And  I knew  from  his  stifled  choke 
That  here  was  a grad,  from  Fordham, 

And  that  Fordham’s  grad,  was  broke. 

So  I grasped  him  by  the  shoulder 
And  I told  him  to  come  with  me, 

And,  forgetting  my  pressing  errand, 

I made  for  a hostelry. 

I plied  him  with  wholesome  viands, 

I plied  him  with  cordials  rare, 

And  saw  by  the  way  he  downed  that  meal 
He  had  once  known  Fordham  fare. 

“I  was  at  Fordham  in  noughty-four — ” 

He  said,  but  I bade  him  wait 
Till  he’d  eaten  his  fill  of  the  dinner 
And  demolished  the  last  full  plate. 

"“I  was  at  Fordham  in  noughty-four” — 

And  his  eyes  brimmed  full  of  tears, 

And  I knew  he  was  looking,  in  memory, 

On  a vista  of  wasted  years. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  crowd  in  a manner 
That  showed  he  had  known  them  well, 

And  he  spoke  of  the  rooms  on  Senior, 

And  he  spoke  of  the  dinner  bell ; 


And  I wondered  what  turn  of  fortune 
Had  brought  him  to  this  sad  plight, 

And  I pondered  what  sin  or  sorrow 
Had  blasted  his  youthful  might. 

Here  was  a text  for  preacher, 

Here  was  a theme  for  thought. 

A mind  by  years  of  teaching  trained 
To  depths  so  lowly  brought. 

For  through  all  his  rambling  story 
He  repeated  o’er  and  o’er : 

“Ah,  yes,  I was  once  at  Fordham  ; 

At  Fordham  in  noughty-four.” 

But  suddenly  his  open  smile 
To  startled  terror  veered, 

And  he  rose  in  haste  and  grasped  his  hat, 
And  thanking  me,  disappeared. 

And  while  I sat  in  wonder 
I felt  a rousing  slap, 

And  turned  around  to  see  the  smile 
And  the  tawny  hair  of  Sap. 

Full  of  the  stranger’s  story, 

I straightway  the  tale  began, 

For  Sap  had  preceded  me  some  two  years, 
And  I thought  he  might  know  the  man. 
And  Sap  sat  still  and  I told  him  all — 

The  tale  of  the  broken-down  grad., 

And  I know  that  tears  were  in  my  voice, 
For  I felt  that  the  tale  was  sad. 

And  I told  how  gently  and  proudly 
The  stranger  had  said  o’er  and  o’er 
That  he  had  once  been  at  Fordham ; 

At  Fordham  in  noughty-four. 

Sap  smiled  and  he  said : “I  know  him, 
And  I think  that  he  knows  me,  too. 

But  he  saw  me  in  time  to  get  away, 

For  he  figured  that  I’d  know  you. 

He  was  at  Fordham?  Yes,  you  chump,” 
And  Sap  gave  a hearty  roar. 

“He  was  the  Swede  that  made  the  beds, 
And  was  fired  in  noughty-four.” 
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’Gftoere  ^Better  to  Emgfjt  Jfyim  3Sufi 


IN  the  days  when  a brute  with  a three-ounce 
brain 

And  a fist  like  a load  of  freight, 

Went  abroad  with  a grouch  and  a flowing  mane 
Surrounded  by  boiler-plate, 

When  he  won  first  fall  in  a catchweight  brawl 
By  might  of  his  axe  and  club, 

It  may  have  been  right  to  dub  him  knight, 

But  ’twere  better  to  knight  him  dub. 


To-day  when  a chap  with  a sloping  brow 
And  a check  book  a few  yards  long, 

Ashamed  of  a father  who  followed  a plough, 
Breaks  into  the  proud  “bong-tong,” 

When  his  only  claim  to  patrician  name 
Is  the  rights  on  a folding  tub, 

Perhaps  it  is  right  to  dub  him  knight, 

But  ’twere  better  to  knight  him  dub. 


&ounbelaj> 

Perhaps  ’tis  trite 

To  e’er  recite 

The  pleasing  brightness  of  these  days, 
To  cry  delight 
At  Winter’s  flight, 

And  from  sheer  lightness  hymn  the  praise 
Of  blossoms  gay 
On  bank  and  brae, 

Of  swallows  swaying,  free  from  art — 

But  all  betray 
My  soul  to-day, 

For  Spring  is  Maying  in  my  heart. 

S.  J.  Quinn. 
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In  the  recent  examinations  held  in  Chicago 
for  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  eleven  competi- 
tors were  successful.  Of 
Rhodes  these  eleven,  five  were  stu- 

Scholarships  dents  of  our  sister  college, 

St.  Ignatius.  They  took  the 
first,  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  places, 
respectively.  We  congratulate  our  brothers 
in  the  West,  and  hope  they  may  not  be  left 
alone  in  their  glory  by  their  Eastern  relatives. 

The  Times-Union  of  Albany  for  March  13 
gives  over  three  columns  to  an  account  of  a 
lecture  delivered  in  the  Al- 
Great  Lecture  bany  Cathedral  on  March 

on  Education  12  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy, 

S.J.,  Professor  of  General 
Jurisprudence  at  the  Fordham  Law  School. 
It  was  the  first  of  a series  on  “The  Church  and 
Education,”  and  had  for  its  topic  “No  True 
Education  Without  Moral  Training.”  We 
quote  the  Times-Union:  “The  subject  was 
handled  with  the  mastery  that  has  made 
Father  Shealy’s  name  so  familiar  in  the  liter- 
ary and  oratorical  world.  His  English  has 
the  charm  of  Macaulay,  the  smoothness  of 
Addison,  and  at  times  all  the  rugged  strength 
of  Carlyle.  His  style  of  speaking  is  all  his 
own.  He  copies  no  man  and  is  as  effective  as 
he  is  original.  He  is  an  orator  second  to  none 
in  the  country,  and  in  originality  of  thought, 
manner,  and  style  is  refreshing.  He  capti- 
vated his  audience  last  night  and  will  undoubt- 
edly have  tremendous  crowds  at  his  other  lec- 
tures every  Thursday  night  at  the  Cathedral 
during  Lent. 


“Father  Shealy’s  long  residence  in  the  Eu- 
ropean universities,  his  vast  teaching  experi- 
ence in  this  country,  and  his  standing  in  the 
educational  world  make  him  especially  quali- 
fied to  deliver  this  series  of  lectures.  With  his 
typical  pro- Spanish  appearance,  his  whirlwind 
style  of  oratory,  his  thundering  periods  and  his 
countless  rapid-fire,  gatling-gun  short  sen- 
tences, and  his  clear,  ringing  voice,  Father 
Shealy  is  a man  in  a million  of  speakers  to 
hear.” 

“Eliminate  moral  discipline  and  teach  and 
teach,  and  you  will  give  man  only  a greater 
capacity  for  crime.  Eliminate  moral  discipline, 
you  will  soon  undermine  the  very  foundations 
of  social  life  and  poison  the  springs  of  na- 
tional greatness  and  prosperity.  To  know  in 
the  intellect  is  good,  to  know  in  the  heart  is 
better.  To  be  able  to  write  is  good,  but  if 
the  writing  of  the  law  graven  in  the  heart  be 
neglected,  obscured,  or  studiously  thrust  aside, 
this  faculty  may  be  the  accomplishment  of 
the  forger.  To  be  able  to  calculate  is  good, 
but  without  the  moral  heart  it  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  the  defaulter.  To  know  the  con- 
stitution and  the  law  is  good,  but  without  con- 
science it  may  be  the  Shield  of  corruption  in  the 
hands  of  the  pettifogger  and  the  politician. 
To  know  medicine  is  good,  but  without  the 
abiding  consciousness  of  the  worth  and  dignity 
and  divineness  of  a human  life,  it  may  become 
the  trade  of  the  murderer.  ‘Talent,  if  di- 
vorced from  rectitude,’  says  Channing,  ‘will 
prove  more  of  a demon  than  of  God.’  ‘We 
shall  never  know,’  writes  Walter  Scott,  ‘our 
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Teal  calling  or  destiny  unless  we  have  taught 
ourselves  to  consider  everything  else  as  moon- 
shine compared  with  the  education  of  the  heart.’ 
And  Robespierre,  in  that  terrible  confession 
wrung  from  a regicide,  when  history’s  hour 
seemed  reddest,  cries  out  to  his  countrymen: 
‘The  republic  can  only  be  established  on  the 
eternal  basis  of  morality.’  Mere  intellectual 
training  may  multiply  the  ways  and  means 
and  devices  of  crime ; it  can  render  it  less 
easy  to  detect ; it  may  give  a man  a certain 
outward  respectability ; but  it  does  not  change 
his  natural  propensities  nor  the  proneness  to 
gratify  them  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  may 
refine  the  judgment  and  elevate  the  taste,  but 
it  is  powerless  to  tame  the  brute  instincts.  The 
utmost  it  can  do  is  to  minister  to  an  enlight- 
ened selfishness.  The  practical  effect  of  mere 
learning  is  to  make  the  good  man  more  power- 
ful for  good,  and  the  bad  man  more  powerful 
for  evil.  And  that  is  all  it  does  or  can  do.  It 
cannot  make  man  good,  it  cannot  keep  man 
good,  it  cannot  change  the  will  from  bad  to 
good.  It  has  no  transforming,  quickening 
virtue  in  it.  If  it  puts  a gloss  upon  crime,  it 
does  not  diminish  its  heinousness.  It  turns 
out  a monster,  not  a man,  and  if  the  monstros- 
ity is  not  so  evident  around  us,  it  is  because 
the  system  does  not  even  succeed  in  giving  a 
“high  culture  to  intellect ; it  fails  even  in  form- 
ing scholars.  And,  moreover,  there  is  yet, 
thanks  be  to  God,  sufficient  moral  force  left  in 
the  home  and  in  the  Sunday  school  to  counter- 
act somewhat  its  baneful  influence.” 

The  funeral  of  James  A.  Treacy,  A.B.,  1900, 
son  of  Richard  S.  Treacy,  A.B.,  ’69,  took 
place  from  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  West  One 
Obituary  Hundred  and  Seventieth 
Street,  on  March  10.  Rev. 
Father  Sweeney  celebrated  the  mass.  In  the 
sanctuary  were  present  Monsignors  Mooney 
and  McCreedy,  Fathers  Campbell  and  Scully, 


S. J.,  Fathers  M.  A.  Taylor,  Chambers,  Mur- 
phy, Gilmartin,  Fathers  Kilrae  and  Larkin, 
J900,  and  Father  T-  J-  Lynch.  Messages  of 
condolence  wefe  received  from  Fathers  Pettit, 

T.  J.  Qannon,  O’Carroll,  S ,J. ; the  Rev.  Vice- 
President  of  Fordham  College  ; Fathers  Lyons, 
Meister,  and  Halpin.  R.  I.  P. 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
an  article  on  the  Crossdrum  Chalice,  by 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe, 
The  Crossdrum  Ph.D.,  the  same  being  a re- 
Chalice  print  from  Records  and 

Studies  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Historical  Society.  The  article  makes 
most  interesting  reading. 


We  are  glad  to  say  that  Rev.  John  Creeden, 
Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  Junior 
Class,  has  quite  recovered 
from  the  very  severe  cold  he 
contracted  a few  weeks  ago. 
During  his  illness  Rev. 
Henry  Judge,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
to  the  Seniors,  taught  Fr.  Creeden’s  class. 


Rev.  Fr.  Creeden 


Bert  Murphy  sends  word  that  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni 
Association  of  Western 
Western  Pennsylvania  was  held  dur- 
F.  U.  A.  A.  ing  the  past  month.  Though, 
owing  to  sickness  in  the 
families  of  many  of  the  members,  the  attend- 
ance was  not  large,  it  is  expected  that  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  after  Easter  the  number 
present  will  be  much  greater. 

Under  date  of  April  3,  Howard  J.  Flannery 
writes  an  interesting  letter  to  Fr.  O’Reilly. 

Howard  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Vanadium  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  is  do- 
ing well.  In  fact  he  intends 
next  month  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
He  gives  good  report  of  the  Fordham  men 
out  his  way.  We  wish  him  success. 
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On  Monday,  March  30,  the  ’Varsity  played 
a game  of  ball,  which,  though  not  on  the 
schedule,  proved  to  be  of 
Fordham  more  good  and  interest  than 
Spirit  any  game  of  the  season  thus 

far.  The  opposing  team  was 
made  up  of  Fordham’s  noted  players  of  the 
past  decade  or  so.  Among  them  were  Bill 
Keane,  Ed.  Maguire,  Jim  Kenedy,  Jim  Robert- 
son, Ed.  McLane,  N.  Murray,  and  L.  Hart- 
man. There  was  a goodly  number  of  the  Old 
Boys  on  the  grandstand.  This  was  a novel 
way  which  the  O.  F.’s  took  to  show  their  in- 
terest, both  in  the  college  and  in  the  team,  but 
for  all  that  it  was  a way,  and  a good  one. 
It  was  graduate  coaching  on  a large  scale,  and 
we  hereby  give  them  a lusty  Oi,  Oi,  Oi,  Oi, 
Mussel  Toph. 

Messrs.  John  E.  Kelley,  Tom  Plunkitt, 
John  Farrell,  Dr.  Paul  Dolan,  and  J.  P.  Mc- 
Allister dropped  in  to  see  us 
during  the  past  month.  Mr. 
lsitors  McAllister  had  not  visited 
Fordham  since  1886. 

Among  those  who  came  to  cheer  on  the 


At  the  Game 


Maroon  to  victory  at  the  Polo  Grounds  were 
Ed  Swetnam,  M.  McCarthy, 
L.  and  G.  McCoy,  Ed 
O’Brien,  T.  Mansfield,  W. 
Fallon,  J.  Barry,  L.  Black, 
J.  Hinchliffe,  J.  Farrell.  We  know  there  were 
legions  more  whom  we  did  not  meet. 


We  may  remark  in  passing  the  fact  that  at 
the  recent  reading  of  Monthly  Marks  repre- 
sentatives from  Junior  Class 
Elocution  in  did  the  honors  of  speaking 

College  Classes  for  the  benefit  and  instruc- 

tion of  the  assembled  col- 
lege classes.  The  speeches  prefaced  by  short 
explanatory  remarks  were  well  given  by  the 
respective  speakers,  and  although  there  were 
defects  to  be  noticed,  yet  praise  is  due  for  the 
many  good  features  of  delivery.  It  is  only 
proper  to  record  here  the  appreciation  which 
the  college  classes  entertain  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough’s efforts  in  the  Department  of  Elo- 
cution. To  his  satisfaction  it  can  be  said  in 
truth  that  he  has  succeeded  in  arousing  more 
attention  and  competition  than  has  hitherto 
been  manifested  in  these  classes. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 
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The  Secret  of  the  Green  Vase.  By  Frances 

Cooke.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York.  1907. 
$1.25. 

Readers  of  “The  Secret  of  the  Green  Vase” 
will  find  themselves  pleasantly  interested  in  the 
story ; the  author  has  so  succeeded  in  her  work 
that  as  each  chapter  is  finished  one  is  anxious 
to  know  what  the  next  contains.  And  that  is 
a good  measure  of  a story’s  power  to  interest. 

The  characters  are  drawn  with  clearness  and 
skill.  They  are,  too,  evidently  possible  human 
beings,  and  so  their  personalities  are  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  reader. 

No  doubt  the  author  would  wish  her  book  to 
be  found  not  only  interesting,  but  also  produc- 
tive of  good  moral  effect,  even  though  slight 
and  unnoticed  in  amount.  For  this  reason,  any 
deviation  from  strict  truth-telling,  whether  real 
or  apparent,  and  howsoever  minute,  should  by 
the  nobler  characters  of  the  story  be  studiously 
avoided,  being  left  to  the  lot  of  those  indi- 
viduals whom  it  is  not  intended  that  the  reader 
should  admire. 

My  Lady  Beatrice.  By  Frances  Cooke.  New 

York:  Benziger  Bros.  1908.  $1.25. 

This  short  novel  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
pictures  drawn,  representing  the  thoughtful, 
upright  characters  of  the  two  principal  persons 
of  the  story.  The  heroine  would  perhaps  be  a 
rather  rare  type  among  the  young  women  of 
these  days ; in  fact,  she  might  be  said  to  be  of 
an  ideal  stamp.  Yet  the  reading  of  this  tale 
concerning  her  might  help  many,  by  engender- 
ing a wish  to  live  a life  as  beautiful  and  as 
well-directed  as  the  life  of  Beatrice  becomes. 

The  book  is  too  sad  and  too  continually 
serious  to  leave  a pleasant  recollection,  espe- 
cially with  young  readers,  to  whose  hands  one 
would  hope  that  the  story  should  find  its  way. 
The  familiar  saying  concerning  the  power  of 
honey  for  a certain  purpose  might  be  quoted 
in  its  regard. 


A Pilgrim  from  Ireland.  By  Rev.  Maurus 
Carnot,  O.S.B.  Translated  by  Mary  E.  Man- 
nix.  Benziger  Bros.  45  cents. 

The  translator,  in  her  preface,  lauds,  as  the 
principal  charm  of  this  little  tale,  “its  quaint 
and  beautiful  simplicity.”  Simplicity  it  cer- 
tainly has,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is 
the  only  good  quality  the  book  possesses,  and 
this  alone  is  hardly  sufficient  to  make  a suc- 
cessful work  of  fiction.  The  story  seems  to 
begin  nowhere  and  end  in  the  same  place.  Sig- 
isbert,  the  Irish  monk — in  what  part  of  Ireland, 
by  the  way,  did  he  get  his  name? — has  left  his 
monastery  and  travelled  to  Rhoetia.  What  his 
purpose  is,  and  what  the  term  of  his  pilgrim- 
age, the  reader  is  left  to  guess.  He  meets  two 
orphan  boys,  takes  them  under  his  protection, 
builds  a hut  on  the  mountain  side  and  teaches 
the  boys  to  cook,  fish,  hunt,  etc.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  work  the  “pilgrim”  sits  beneath  the 
trees,  alternately  longing  for  the  green  fields  of 
Ireland  and  dreaming  of  the  village  that  is  one 
day  to  grow  up  about  the  little  mountain  hut, 
and  of  the  white  chapel  in  which  the  villagers 
will  gather  to  praise  God.  The  tale  ends  with 
everybody  in  bed  and  the  stars  “gazing  down 
upon  the  happy  little  village  in  the  Rhoetian 
valley.” 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence a book  like  this  has.  It  is  not  a notable 
addition  to  our  Catholic  literature,  and,  if  our 
boys  and  girls  are  to  be  induced  to  abandon, 
for  more  wholesome  reading,  the  trashy  and 
often  dangerous  works  of  fiction  to  which  so 
many  of  them  are  addicted,  this  end  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  attained  by  such  stories  as  “A  Pil- 
grim from  Ireland.” 

New  Boys  at  Ridingdale.  By  Rev.  David 
Bearne,  S.J.  New  York:  Benziger  Bros. 
1907.  85  cents,  net. 

Around  his  favorite  boy-friend,  Lance, 
Father  Bearne  weaves  another  set  of  pleasant 
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tales  of  school  life  and  holiday  happgpiijgs  at 
Ridingdale.  Some  ordinary  incidents  in  the 
every-day  life  of  young  schoolboys  are  de- 
scribed in  a smoothly  flowing  style.  The  char- 
acters, however,  irj  the  stories,  and  the  charm 
which  the  author  weaves  into  his  narrative  cre- 
ate in  the  reader  a sympathetic  interest  in 
Father  Bearne’s  engaging  and  wholesome 
youngsters. 

The  boy  who  comes  to  a close  acquaintance 
with  the  pleasant  spirits  embodied  in  the  pages 
of  this  book  is  sure  to  find  happiness  in  his 
new  friendships. 

A valuable  book  printed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Press  (John  Murphy  & Co.,  publishers)  came 
to  hand  during  the  past  month.  The  author  is 
the  Rev.  Adrian  Vigourei,  S.S.,  Professor  of 
Liturgy  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 
The  translator  is  the  Rev.  John  Nainfa,  S.S.,of 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  title, 
“A  Synthetical  Manual  of  Liturgy,”  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  book.  The  plan  is  to  show  that  all 
Catholic  liturgy  has  but  one  objective,  viz.,  the 
honoring  of  the  Divine  Prisoner  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Man  is  a religious  animal ; he  owes  God 
interior  and  exterior  worship ; worship  is  the 
exercise  of  liturgy,  and  liturgy,  like  religion, 
seems  to  be  a necessity  of  man’s  nature.  It 
seems  to  be  equally  natural  for  man  to  seek  a 
suitable  place  wherein  to  offer  his  Creator  the 
worship  due  Him.  Hence  the  great  temples 
that  decorate  the  Catholic  Church.  The  author 
shows  the  external  development  of  the  temples 
of  God,  and  then,  taking  us  by  the  hand,  leads 
us  into  them,  shows  their  interior  development 
and  points  out  and  explains  every  article  of 
church  furniture,  from  door  to  altar-step.  Here 
he  pauses  to  unfold  to  us  a perfect  knowledge 
of  all  that  pertains  to  the  altar,  closing  with  a 
description  of  the  Church's  rich  liturgy,  her 
gorgeous  ceremonial,  her  splendor  in  vestments 
— all  circling  round  and  converging  toward  the 
tabernacle  wherein  reposes  the  God  of  the  ages 


that  havf  been  and  are  to  be.  This  volume  of 
241  pages  is  full  of  information  for  both  people 
and  priest;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  no  home 
should  be  without  it,  and  that  no  seminarian’s 
library  would  be  complete  until  this  little  vol- 
ume found  a place  upon  its  shelves. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  and  Times  Almanac  for 

1908.  Issued  by  the  C.  S.  & T.  Pub.  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  a thin  paper-covered  book  of  some 
sixty-two  pages,  like  all  precious  gifts  that 
come  in  small  packages.  It  is  as  interesting 
and  as  solid  as  the  model  Catholic  weekly  by 
which  it  is  issued.  It  is  the  Catholic  Directory, 
Benziger’s  Annual,  and  the  Penny  Booklet  all 
in  one — a fund  of  information  and  choice  read- 
ing, and  should  be  in  every  Catholic  home. 

The  World  in  Which  We  Live.  R.  J.  Meyer, 

S.J.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  not  a book  on  physical  geography, 
nor  on  astronomy  or  geology,  though  it  de- 
scribes in  a most  entertaining  way  the  wonders 
and  the  beauty  of  the  material  world  around 
us.  It  is  rather  a spiritual  geography  that  maps 
out  for  us  in  a delightful  manner  the  various 
lands  that  stretch  upon  the  globe  of  the  heart. 
The  book  is  divided  into  twenty-two  chapters 
or  lessons,  which  treat  of  the  world  which  we 
may  and  ought  to  love — God’s  beautiful  world 
— and  of  the  world  we  may  not  and  ought  not 
to  love — the  world  of  the  spirit  of  darkness. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with 
considerations  upon  the  latter.  We  recommend 
it  strongly  to  the  laity.  It  is  written  in  an  in- 
teresting and  pleasing  style;  it  is  rich  in  food 
for  thought,  and  meets  fairly  the  sick  condition 
of  the  world  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  a worthy 
companion  volume  to  “The  Science  of  the 
Saints”  by  the  same  author,  and  should  serve 
as  a mighty  anchor  to  the  laity  as  well  as  to  the 
religious,  to  hold  steady  our  bark  against  the 
rushing  tide  of  irreligion. 
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Centenary  €>be 


ED  Albion’s  rose,  the  lily  white  of  royal  France, 

The  transitory  thistle  of  the  Scottish  down, 

Proud  of  pretence,  lay  by,  arrayed  in  arrogance, 
Emblazoned  on  escutcheons  ’neath  a mortal  crown. 
Scorn  Earth’s  parade  to  witness  Heaven’s  pageantry, 

Proclaimed  on  mystic  heraldry  all  bare  of  bloom: 

God’s  holy  triune  might  uproots  the  pagan  tree, 

With  shamrock  held  on  high  to  light  the  Druid  gloom. 

An  hundred  years  in  new-found  lands  have  reared  the  sign, 

High  on  twin  Gothic  spires,  of  T riune  Deity ; 

As  in  the  long  ago  it  rose  above  the  brine 
Of  Northern  Sea  on  Erin’s  shamrock  mound  and  lea, 

Taught  in  a shepherd’s  simple  tongue, 

Spread  by  a holy  warrior  soul; 

Kept  by  his  people,  though  misery- wrung, 

Knowing  their  pain  to  be  Heaven’s  toll. 

The  boom  of  surge  and  break  of  foam  presage, 

With  symphonies  of  war-en toning  waves, 

Unleashed  from  out  the  deep  in  darkling  rage 
The  beaching  of  Saint  Patrick’s  Bark  where  laves 
The  new  home  shore  the  old  home’s  rippling  ebb : 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Patrick  scour  the  seas 
While  Rome  and  Armagh  interweave  a web 
Of  chartered  paths  to  Heaven  gained  with  ease. 
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Behold  the  sacred  pennant  gleam 
In  golden  dawn  aglow, 

Come  line  the  beach  and  man  the  beam 
Down  which  the  Prince  must  go. 

This  modern  Patrick,  like  the  old, 

As  Primate,  Erin  sways  ; 

Like  him  a Shepherd  to  his  fold : — 

And  Ireland  never  strays. 

And  now  at  last  we  homeward  turn, 

Saint  Patrick’s  Isle  is  here: 

A stone-girt  lawn  ’round  which  still  chum 
Life’  s seas  from  far  and  near. 

So  pass  away  the  storied  years, 

The  past  is  living  still, 

’Tis  home,  joy  lights  the  eyes,  tho’  tears 
The  priests  and  people  fill. 

Behold  of  Armagh,  old  and  new, 

The  prelates’  warm  embrace. 

Like  to  the  first,  Apostles  true, 

Bulwarks  of  strength  and  grace. 

Archbishop  loved,  as  friend  still  more, 

Most  envied  host  art  thou, 

That  mad’st  to  point  unto  our  shore 
Saint  Patrick’s  God-sped  prow. 

Swing  to  the  breeze,  ye  sweet-tongued  bells, 

Earth’s  call  to  Heaven,  while  child-lips  sing 
The  Sacred  Mass  whence  ever  wells, 

For  all  the  world,  Salvation’s  Spring. 

An  hundred  years  untarried  flows  a flood  of  grace, 

While  Memory  ope’s  New  York’s  bright  Book  of  Shepherds  brave, 
Each  one  a holy  patriot  of  our  new-world  race 
A true  Path-finder,  each,  for  th’  folds  Christ  died  to  save. 
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Justly  may  joy-bells  make  the  radiant  ether  thrill, 

Proudly  may  priests  and  people  consecrate 
Their  gem-wrought  cups,  their  souls  more  richly  fashioned  still 
Within  our  great  Cathedral  decked  in  state. 

Now  therefore  arise,  Lord  God, 

Unto  thy  resting  place  ; 

Thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength 
Come  to  thy  font  of  grace 
With  salvation  let  thy  priests 
In  glory  be  arrayed; 

Let  swell  the  joy  of  thy  people, 

That  ne’er  from  thy  law  have  strayed. 

‘Philip  ‘Paulding  Brant. 
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IN  this  period  of  Catholic  jubilation  by 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  when  the  princely 
hierarchy  and  the  humblest  communicants 
are  rejoicing  and  members  of  the  Faith  em- 
brace one  another  in  joy,  while  those  outside 
the  Faith  send  felicitous  greetings,  it  is  but  just 
that  in  our  gladness  we  memorialize  the  illus- 
trious and  noble  characters  who  were  the  cause 
of  this  happiness,  inasmuch  as  they  sowed  the 
seed  the  harvest  of  which  we  are  now  reaping, 
I mean  the  men  who  cherished  and  fostered 
the  Catholic  Church  in  New  York  in  its  strug- 
gling infancy,  the  holy  and  undaunted  prelates 
of  the  See  of  New  York.  The  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  New  York  during  the  past 
century  of  marvelous  progress  has  been  a ga- 
laxy of  lustrous  lights,  but  brilliant  amongst 
them  all  shines  the  star  of  John  Hughes,  the 
fourth  Bishop  and  first  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  the  founder  of  the  city’s  magnificent 
place  of  worship,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and 
the  founder  of  the  city’s  Catholic  seat  of  learn- 
ing, Fordham  University.  It  is  but  natural  that 
Fordham  should  have  a special  interest  in  this 
famous  prelate,  for  it  was  due  to  his  foresight 
and  energy  that  the  college  was  established,  and 
it  was  under  his  care  that  it  grew  for  the  first 
few  years  of  its  life. 

When  we  remember  the  old  anti-Catholic 
feeling  in  the  early  days  of  Catholicity  in  New 
York,  and  realize  what  a change  has  taken 
place  in  a century,  how  Catholics,  heretofore 
regarded  as  foes,  are  now  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  considered  as  New  York’s  foremost 
citizens,  we  cannot  help  but  admire  the  faith- 


ful hands  that  directed  Catholicity  on  its  tri- 
umphant march.  There  was  no  one  who  was 
more  powerful,  more  energetic  and  more  suc- 
cessful in  destroying  this  anti-Catholic  feeling, 
in  reconciling  Catholicity  and  good  citizenship 
in  the  eyes  of  non-Catholics,  in  proving  our 
faith  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  Government,  no 
one  who  did  more  in  defence  of  the  Church 
than  the  eminent  Archbishop  Hughes. 

His  life  was  not  a path  strewn  with  roses, 
but  rather  is  it  the  story  of  a triumphal  end 
after  a hard  uphill  and  successful  fight.  John 
Hughes  was  born  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  June  24,  1797,  at  Annaloghan,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  and  county  of  Tyrone.  His 
parents  were  pious  and  industrious,  engaged  in 
farming  for  a livelihood,  and  staunch  Catholics 
even  when  their  country  was  undergoing  a try- 
ing ordeal.  In  his  early  childhood  he  showed  a 
desire  to  aspire  to  the  priesthood,  and  it  is  re- 
corded of  him  that  he  would  snatch  a few  mo- 
ments from  his  work  on  the  farm  to  beg  of 
Heaven  the  coveted  boon.  He  applied  himself 
diligently  to  books  in  his  spare  moments,  and 
throughout  all  his  study  and  work  the  end  he 
had  in  view  ever  loomed  up  before  him,  and 
his  great  desire  to  become  a priest  stimulated 
him  to  untiring  application  in  his  quest  for  the 
requisite  knowledge.  When  a young  man  of 
twenty  years  he  came  to  America,  doing  vari- 
ous odd  jobs  to  earn  his  living.  His  advantages 
and  opportunities  were  not  those  of  the  fondled 
youth,  and  the  ideal  he  had  set  before  him,  the 
goal  he  hoped  to  attain,  sustained  him  in  his 
progress  over  the  thorny  road  to  success.  When 
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twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College  at  Emmittsburg, 
through  Rev.  John  Dubois,  who  then  presided 
over  that  “Mother  of  Bishops,”  and  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  New  York.  The  private 
work  of  Hughes  before  entering  college  had 
given  him  a fair  command  over  the  English 
language,  and  by  his  application  to  study  in  his 
college  days  he  soon  acquired  a knowledge  of 
the  classics.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  took 
up  the  studies  of  philosophy  and  theology  that 
he  showed  his  strength  of  mind.  At  last  the 
long-looked-for  day  arrived,  and  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  priesthood  on  October  15,  1826, 
and  in  the  same  month  his  friend  and  patron, 
Father  Dubois,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  York.  In  his  new  field  Father  Hughes 
labored  for  a number  of  years  in  Philadelphia, 
gaining  fame  and  renown  from  his  controver- 
sies and  triumphs  over  Protestant  divines. 

The  burden  of  ruling  over  the  Diocese  of 
New  York  was  proving  too  laborious  for 
Bishop  Dubois,  and  twelve  years  after  his  ordi- 
nation Father  Hughes  was  made  Coadjutor 
Bishop  to  Bishop  Dubois.  Owing  to  the  feeble 
health  of  the  latter,  the  work  of  the  diocese 
soon  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  energetic 
Coadjutor  Bishop.  The  conditions  were  trying, 
the  Catholics  were  scattered,  the  priests  were 
few,  the  churches  were  in  debt,  but  the  new  ad- 
ministrator was  not  known  to  retreat  before  a 
foe,  or  to  shirk  a task  when  the  interests  of  his 
church,  his  native  or  adopted  country  were  at 
stake. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  abolish  the  “trus- 
tee” system  then  in  vogue  in  the  Church  in  New 
York,  by  which  the  laity  were  exercising  eccle- 
siastical authority  in  the  government  of  the  dio- 
cese. By  his  forcible  manner,  vigorous  speech 
and  hard  persuasion,  he  brought  about  the  end 
of  this  government  by  the  laity.  Being  con- 
scious from  his  own  experience  of  the  impor- 
tance of  affording  opportunities  for  education, 
he  opened  a seminary  and  school  on  the  old 


Rose  Hill  farm  at  Fordham.  The  quiet  of  the 
place  and  the  surrounding  conditions  impressed 
the  Bishop  as  being  conducive  to  study  and  as 
making  this  new  site  an  ideal  location  for  a col- 
lege. Having  decided  upon  the  selection,  he 
turned  about  to  find  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing his  project.  He  purchased  the  land  with 
money  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  from 
his  diocese  and  in  Europe.  The  college  was 
opened  on  June  24,  1841,  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  In  1846  it  was  raised 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  dignity  of  a university 
and  placed  by  Bishop  Hughes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  came  from  Kentucky 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  under  whose  care  it 
has  since  remained.  On  the  college  lawn  stands 
a handsome  bronze  statue,  representing  the 
Archbishop  clad  in  episcopal  robes,  book  in 
hand,  in  the  act  of  speaking.  It  is  emblematic 
of  the  vigor  and  power  of  the  illustrious  pre- 
late, who  with  a handful  of  students  and  a 
humble  building  opened  an  institution  which 
has  grown  until  it  has  risen  to  be  a representa- 
tive Catholic  university,  exerting  more  and 
more  influence  in  the  educational  world  as  it 
branches  out  under  the  gaze  of  its  founder  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  society  to  whom  he 
committed  its  care. 

Bishop  Hughes  was  essentially  a man  of  ac- 
tion and  he  was  ever  willing  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  faith  and  his  people.  From  1840 
to  1842  he  fought  the  Public  School  Society,  a 
private  corporation,  which  had  under  its  con- 
trol the  management  of  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,  and  in  which  the  anti-Catholic 
spirit  was  prevalent.  One  of  his  ablest  speeches 
was  on  the  school  question,  when  he  brilliantly 
defended  the  Catholic  position  against  minis- 
ters and  lawyers. 

New  York  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an 
archbishopric  by  the  Holy  See  in  May,  1849, 
and  Bishop  Hughes  became  its  first  Archbishop 
in  1851.  He  was  an  unceasing  laborer  in  every- 
thing that  redounded  to  the  people  in  general 
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and  to  his  archdiocese  in  particular.  On  Au- 
gust 15,  1858,  the  cornerstone  of  the  present 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  was  laid,  but  building 
operations  had  to  be  suspended  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war. 

Archbishop  Hughes  was  a true  patriot  and 
loyal  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  sent  to  France  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Europe  in  our  home  struggle,  and  success  at- 
tended his  mission.  The  distinguished  prelate 
deplored  this  internal  struggle,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  as  a leader  in  his 
community.  The  following  words,  taken  from 
a letter  which  he  had  written,  bespeaks  the  pa- 
triotism that  burned  in  his  heart : 

“Ministers  of  religion  and  ministers  of 
peace,  according  to  the  instructions  of  their 
Divine  Master,  have  not  ceased  to  hope  and 
pray  that  peace  and  union  might  be  preserved 
in  this  great  and  free  country.  At  present, 
however,  that  question  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  peacemakers,  and  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitrament  of  a sanguinary  con- 
test. I am  not  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  any  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I think  so  far  as 
I can  judge  there  is  the  right  principle  among 
all  those  whom  I know.  It  is  now  fifty  years 
since,  a foreigner  by  birth,  I took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  this  country  under  its  title  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  regards  con- 
science, patriotism  or  judgment,  I have  no  mis- 
giving. Still  desirous  of  peace,  when  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  shall  have  brought  it,  I may 
say  that  since  the  period  of  my  naturalization 
I have  had  none  but  one  country.  In  reference 
to  my  duties  as  a citizen  no  change  has  come 
over  my  mind  since  then.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  sym- 
bolized by  a national  flag,  popularly  called  ‘The 
Stars  and  Stripes.’  This  has  been  my  flag 
and  shall  be  to  the  end.  I trust  it  is  still  des- 
tined to  display  in  the  gales  that  sweep  every 


ocean  and  amid  the  gentle  breezes  of  many  a 
distant  shore,  as  I have  seen  it  in  foreign  lands, 
its  own  peculiar  waving  lines  of  beauty. 

“May  it  live  and  continue  to  display  these 
same  waving  lines  of  beauty,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  for  a thousand  years  and  afterward 
as  long  as  Heaven  permits,  without  limit  or 
duration.  John  Hughes, 

“Archbishop  of  New  York. 

“New  York,  April  20,  1861.” 

As  his  care  of  his  archdiocese  demonstrated 
that  he  was  a zealous  prelate,  so  the  civil  war 
proved  that  he  was  a true  patriot.  He  ex- 
horted the  Irish  to  go  to  the  front,  and  he 
wrote  considerably  on  the  war  and  its  causes. 
His  worth  was  appreciated  by  President  Lin- 
coln, who  saw  in  his  death  the  passing  of  a 
good  American  citizen. 

Strong  of  will,  boldly  courageous,  fearless 
before  enemies,  he  was  a staunch  champion  of 
the  faith,  a prelate  of  great  intellectual  power, 
and  a man  of  great  executive  ability.  He  took 
delight  in  controversy,  and  fought  out  differ- 
ences with  ministers,  lawyers  and  journalists. 
He  was  a thorough  public-spirited  man,  and 
was  ready  to  speak  for  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try as  well  as  for  the  people  of  his  archdiocese. 
The  last  service  he  rendered  to  his  country  was 
in  the  anti-draft  riots  of  1863,  when  he  urged 
the  people  to  accept  the  draft  measure,  and  it 
was  due  to  his  efforts  and  that  of  his  clergy 
that  the  riots  ceased. 

His  was  a great  reign,  and  although  he  did 
much  for  the  public  weal,  he  has  received  but 
little  recognition  from  the  world.  President 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  hoped  to  see  him  made  a 
cardinal,  but  in  January,  1864,  death  put  an  end 
to  the  useful  and  active  life  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  most  vigorous  and  most  patriotic 
of  prelates.  Entering  upon  his  mission  in  New 
York,  he  had  a great  and  mighty  task  before 
him ; departing  after  twenty-six  years  of  glori- 
our  regime,  he  went  away  into  the  distant  land 
to  hear  the  words  “Well  done”  from  his  Cre- 


Cardinal  McCloskey 

First  President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham 
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ator,  leaving  behind  him  a monument  of  Cath- 
olicity that  is  a bulwark  to  his  adopted  country, 
a source  of  inspiration  to  the  faithful,  and  a 


living  testimony  of  his  loving  labors  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Master. 

T.  E.  Mernin. 


jHormttg 

UNBEAMS  dance  on  the  night  cooled  air, 
Sleep  has  soothed  life’s  gnawing  care. 

My  heart  looks  far  in  the  east  to  pray 
For  the  peace  of  God  on  the  coming  day. 

My  thoughts  rise  clear  from  the  grave  of  sleep, 

Where  self  lies  dead  in  its  yawning  deep, 

Hope  reigns  supreme,  clouds  break  above, 

Heaven  sheds  on  me  a Saviour’s  love. 


John  Urauben. 
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Jubilate  Deo 


1ST  to  the  voice  of  gladness,  hark  to  the  joyful  chime 
That  awake  responsive  echoes  through  a century  of  time. 
To-day  we  thank  the  Pilot  who  steered  us  through  the  storm, 
T o-day  we  thank  the  Shepherd  who  shielded  his  flock  from  wrong. 

The  way  was  long  and  dreary,  dark  clouds  o’erspread  her  kin, 

But  the  Church  of  Christ  toiled  on  and  on  to  save  the  souls  of  men. 

And  God  in  his  goodness  blessed  her,  and  all  through  these  hundred  years 
He  gave  with  the  fruit  of  her  labors,  a soul  that  perseveres. 


And  now  let  Fancy  lead  us  back  unto  that  earlier  day 
Where  humble  dwellings  greet  us;  where  humble  pilgrims  pray; 
Where  through  the  wooded  valley,  the  vesper  bell  we  hear, 

That  tells  of  God  and  His  mercy  to  the  toiling  pioneer. 

But  Time  in  its  flight  bnngs  changes  upon  those  forest  lands, 

The  bounty  of  God  was  scattered  and  a noble  city  stands; 

Again  we  hear  at  twilight  through  all  the  thronged  ways 

The  tuneful  sound  of  the  evening  bells,  the  soulful  sound  of  praise. 


The  clouds  of  incense  rising  and  the  spires  that  seek  the  sky, 
Recall  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  the  faith  that  will  never  die; 
Recall  the  spirit  of  heroes,  the  spirit  that  toiled  to  win 
The  souls  of  erring  brothers  away  from  the  paths  of  sin. 

Then  send  forth  a song  of  gladness,  ring  out  a joyful  chime 
That  awake  responsive  echoes  through  a century  of  time; 

May  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  ne’er  vanish  but  shine  as  a glorious  ray, 
And  illume  His  Church  in  splendor  till  the  dawn  of  Eternal  Day. 


Q.  Denenny 


RT.  REV.  BENEDICT  JOSEPH  FENWICK,  S.  J. 
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Undoubtedly  the  people  of  the 

present  day  have  cause  to  rejoice  and 
celebrate  a great  number  of  feast  days 
and  anniversaries,  but  surely  not  one  of  them 
is  more  worthy  of  festal  rites  and  ceremonies 
than  the  centenary  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  It  is  necessary  to  read  but  little  history 
to  discover  the  wonderful  or  rather  the  mirac- 
ulous growth  and  progress  made  in  this  dio- 
cese during  the  last  one  hundred  years.  If  we 
read  nothing  but  the  newspapers,  we  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  change  of  conditions 
during  this  space  of  time,  but  are  we  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  energetic  men  who  brought 
about  this  wonderful  change  and  made  this 
seeming  miraculous  growth  possible?  There 
are  quite  a number  of  such  men,  all  of  whom 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  untiring  exer- 
tions and  labors  in  raising  the  New  York  Dio- 
cese to  its  present  high  station.  Still  just  as 
all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  do  not  shine  with 
the  same  brilliancy,  so  among  these  unwearying 
workers  we  find  personages  more  striking  than 
others,  who  are  brought  into  greater  promi- 
nence by  the  splendor  of  their  works. 

Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick  was  one  of  these 
greater  lights.  He  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Catholic  Church  from  Maine  to  South 
Carolina  that  in  the  question  of  an  ecclesiastic- 
al centennial  or  a similar  celebration  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  it  would  not  be  complete 
without  rendering  special  honors  to  his  mag- 
num et  venerabile  nomen. 

He  was  born  September  3,  1782,  on  the  old 
ancestral  manor  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Mary- 
land. He  was  a descendant  of  the  Fenwicks 


of  Northumberland  County,  England,  and  to 
escape  the  religious  prosecutions  in  their  own 
country,  his  ancestors  came  to  America  with 
the  first  Catholic  pilgrims  under  Lord  Balti- 
more. The  family  was  always  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Faith,  and  took  a very  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  religious  troubles  in  Maryland. 

Benedict  received  his  early  education  from 
his  good  parents,  who,  in  common  with  the 
Catholics  of  that  day,  were  distinguished  for 
an  abiding  faith,  a sincere  devotion  and  a con- 
scientious discharge  of  duty.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  Georgetown  College,  in  1792, 
Benedict  and  his  brother  were  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents. He  was  very  successful  in  his  career 
at  college,  where  his  alertness  of  mind,  his  con- 
genial spirit,  and  his  unfailing  piety  and  devo- 
tion won  for  him  an  enviable  place  among  his 
fellow  students.  He  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honors,  and  in  the  following  year  began  to 
teach,  a profession  in  which  he  continued  for 
the  three  succeeding  years. 

During  the  time  he  was  teaching  he  felt  an 
inward  call  to  the  ministry  and  gave  up  teach- 
ing to  enter  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  after- 
wards St.  Mary’s,  Baltimore.  In  the  seminary 
he  was  not  less  successful  than  at  Georgetown, 
and  the  Superior-General  was  very  fond  of 
speaking  of  the  “amiable  qualities,  the  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  the  solidity  of  judgment 
and  the  happy  wit”  of  the  young  seminarian. 

The  Fenwicks,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
had  always  been  closely  connected  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  upon  the  news  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States 
Benedict,  his  brother  and  four  other  young 
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men  became  the  first  members  of  the  first  Je- 
suit Novitiate  in  the  United  States.  His  great 
application  to  study,  his  surprising  genius,  and 
the  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  clergy  has- 
tened his  ordination,  and  on  June  n,  1808,  he 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Neale  in  the  old  Trin- 
ity Church  just  opposite  Georgetown  College. 

A short  time  after  his  ordination  he  was  sent 
with  Father  Kohlmann  to  New  York  to  pre- 
pare the  diocese  for  the  coming  of  its  newly- 
appointed  Bishop.  But  Bishop  Concannen  died 
at  Naples  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  New 
York,  and  the  diocese  was  left  for  some  time 
under  the  care  of  the  two  Jesuit  priests.  At 
that  period  the  Catholics  of  this  city  were  de- 
spised and  hated  by  all,  but  the  intellectual 
ability  and  wide  culture  of  the  two  men  left  in 
charge  soon  raised  the  standing  of  the  Church 
and  the  condition  of  its  members  until  they 
were  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  This  change 
recalled  to  the  Faith  many  who  had  left  the 
Church  on  account  of  its  neglected  condition, 
opened  the  way  for  a number  of  notable  con- 
versions, and  won  the  friendship  of  many  great 
men  outside  of  the  Church — such  as  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Governor  Tompkins,  who  after- 
wards became  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  effect  of  this  rapid  change 
brought  about  by  the  ability  and  genial  spirits 
of  these  reverend  gentlemen  was  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  grand  triumphal  march 
of  the  Church  to  its  present  glorious  status. 

One  of  the  first  improvements  of  Father 
Fenwick  was  the  establishment  of  a school  for 
young  men,  known  as  The  New  York  Literary 
Institute.  This  school  quickly  came  into 
prominence  and  was  attended  by  the  sons  of 
many  of  New  York’s  most  prominent  citizens. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  pastoral  labors  as  the 
diocese  grew  in  size  made  it  impossible  for  the 
few  Jesuits  to  sustain  the  institution,  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  their  other  duties,  so  the 
care  of  the  institution  was  handed  over  to  the 
Order  of  Trappists,  who  recently  had  come 
into  the  diocese. 


It  was  during  those  early  days  that  Father 
Fenwick  made  his  much-talked-of  visit  to 
Thomas  Paine,  the  philosopher  and  infidel. 
Paine  was  at  the  time  on  his  death  bed  and  had 
been  persuaded  by  a pious  woman  to  send  for  a 
Catholic  priest.  At  his  request  Father  Fen- 
wick, accompanied  by  Father  Kohlmann,  visit- 
ed him.  The  entire  story  of  the  visit  was  nar- 
rated by  Father  Fenwick  in  a letter  to  his 
brother,  but  it  is  too  horrible  to  give  in  detail 
here.  Undoubtedly  the  holy  father  failed  in 
this  one  mission,  but  when  we  consider  the 
hard-heartedness  and  the  abandoned  condition 
of  Paine  and  the  number  of  blasphemies  to 
which  he  gave  utterance  in  their  presence,  the 
attempt  to  aid  him  can  only  be  considered 
heroic. 

There  is  another  interesting  story  told  of  a 
Quaker  lady  of  distinction  who  heard  one  of 
Father  Fenwick’s  discourses  when  he  was  in 
Albany  looking  after  the  needs  of  the  few 
scattered  Catholics  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
lady  was  so  deeply  moved  by  his  eloquence, 
earnestness  and  true  Christian  sentiments  that 
she  undertook,  in  the  sisterly  manner  of  her 
sect,  the  task  of  converting  him  from  what  she 
thought  to  be  the  error  of  Popery.  Her  en- 
deavor to  enlighten  him  in  the  ways  of  truth 
ended  with  her  own  conversion.  This  incident 
will  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  powers  of  the 
man  and  may  help  to  explain  the  large  number 
of  notable  conversions  he  made  during  his  stay 
in  New  York. 

In  1817  Father  Fenwick  was  recalled  by  his 
superiors  and  appointed  President  of  George- 
town College.  The  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  biographers  gives  us  a fair  idea  of  his 
work  at  the  college : 

“The  college  never  flourished  more  than 
when  it  was  under  his  direction,  for  no  nomi- 
nation of  a presiding  officer  could  have  been 
more  popular.  Returning  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
with  his  brow  decked  with  the  modest  wreath 
of  many  laurels,  gained  in  the  peaceful  service 
of  a Christian  warfare,  Maryland  hailed  with 
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increased  exultation  and  fondness  her  son, 
who,  honored  abroad,  had  thus  become  more 
beloved  at  home.  The  pleasing  reminiscences 
of  his  former  abode  in  college  had  been  kept 
alive  and  handed  down  by  the  admiring  youth 
who  before  frequented  his  school,  while  his 
sincerity  and  urbane  deportment,  in  which  the 
polish  of  the  gentleman  was  perfected  by  the 
probity  of  the  Christian,  entirely  gained  the 
good  graces  and  the  confidence  of  their  par- 
ents.” 

For  a number  of  years  there  was  a spirit  of 
disunion  and  schism  existing  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  between  the  French  and  English  speak- 
ing members  of  the  Church.  Both  parties  de- 
manded that  the  sermons  be  preached  in  their 
respective  languages  and  refused  to  remain  in 
the  church  while  the  sermon  was  given  in  the 
tongue  of  the  opposite  party.  The  disturbance 
got  beyond  the  control  of  Archbishop  Mare- 
chal,  so  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
Father  Fenwick  was  sent  to  his  assistance. 
Here  again  he  showed  his  keen  insight  into  the 
ways  of  men.  Complying  with  the  wishes 
of  both  parties,  in  his  opening  address  he 
preached  in  both  languages,  rapidly  changing 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  this  way  pointed 
out  the  foolishness  of  the  whole  quarrel.  Peace 
was  restored  immediately,  and  so  thorough  was 
the  reconciliation  that  all  enmities  were  for- 
gotten and  the  trouble  was  settled  for  all  time. 

Father  Fenwick  remained  in  Charleston  for 
some  time  after  the  settling  of  the  difficulties, 
aiding  in  the  labor  of  the  diocese.  He  was 
afterwards  recalled  to  Georgetown,  where  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  minister  and  later  was 
re-elected  president. 

In  1825  Father  Fenwick  was  the  spiritual 
director  of  the  Carmelite  Convent  located  in 
Charles  County,  Maryland, when  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  called  him  to  a more  important  posi- 
tion. The  See  of  Boston  had  been  left  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Bishop  Cheverus  to  France 
and  Father  Fenwick  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  in  the  high  office.  He  was  consecrated  in 


Baltimore  on  All  Saints’  Day  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Marechal. 

The  Bishop  entered  his  See  under  very  try- 
ing circumstances.  His  diocese  included  the 
whole  of  New  England,  and  he  had  but  two 
priests  to  assist  him  in  the  work.  He  knew 
practically  nothing  of  the  conditions,  the  wants 
or  the  prospects  of  the  diocese.  He  was  left 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  without  one 
confidential  friend  and  in  a community  preju- 
diced against  his  religion.  His  usual  cheer- 
fulness and  courage  sustained  him  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  at  the  present  day  we  find  many 
beautiful  memorials  of  his  heroic  labors. 

The  Bishop  was  very  anxious  to  have  the 
children  properly  educated,  so  one  of  his  first 
acts  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
was  to  establish  a Sunday-school.  Later  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  a day  school  for  boys, 
and  provided  competent  and  worthy  instruc- 
tors to  whose  care  he  could  fully  trust  the 
guidance  of  the  youth.  His  first  visit  to  the 
Ursuline  Convent  revealed  to  him  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  building  then  occupied.  He  pur- 
chased considerable  property  in  Charlestown 
and  built  there  a spacious  school,  which  was 
called  by  the  devoted  sisters  Mt.  Benedict,  in 
honor  of  their  benevolent  friend,  the  Bishop. 

For  a number  of  years  he  taught  theology 
to  the  young  men  in  his  own  house,  but  later 
on,  when  the  .diocese  was  more  prosperous, 
sent  the  young  seminarians  to  Europe,  Canada, 
or  the  South.  As  the  diocese  grew  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  the  number  of  churches  and 
schools  increased,  but  yet  he  lacked  one  thing 
to  make  his  educational  scheme  complete.  He 
had  no  college  in  which  his  young  men  could 
continue  their  studies  at  home.  He  finally  se- 
lected a knoll  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  the  sight 
for  his  college,  and  in  1843  founded  Holy 
Cross  College,  a lasting  trophy  of  his  generos- 
ity and  zeal. 

The  works  of  the  great  Bishop  can  by  no 
means  be  enumerated  in  such  a short  paper  as 
this.  It  would  require  volumes  to  relate  his 
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visits  to  the  Indian  missions  of  Maine,  his 
varied  experiences  in  searching  out  the  neg- 
lected Catholics  of  his  large  diocese,  and  the 
secret  underlying  the  conversions  that  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about.  He  presided 
over  the  Church  in  New  England  for  twenty- 
one  years  and  carefully  watched  its  steady 
growth  in  order  that  no  discord  or  evil  might 
creep  in  and  overturn  the  entire  structure. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  the  Bishop 
became  worn  with  his  arduous  labors,  and  his 
robust  body,  which  had  never  experienced  a 
severe  sickness,  now  became  enfeebled.  But 
the  Lord,  who  had  never  forsaken  him  in  the 
hour  of  need,  again  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
on  August  ii,  1846,  called  him  to  his  deserved 
rest.  His  loss  was  mourned  by  all,  as  that 
community  to  which  he  had  come  despised  and 
hated  had  learned  to  love  and  cherish  the 


noble-hearted  and  benevolent  Bishop  who  la- 
bored incessantly  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock. 
The  coffin  containing  his  remains  was  deposit- 
ed, by  his  own  request,  in  the  garden  of  Holy 
Cross  College,  where  a beautiful  column  marks 
the  spot  where  the  Lord’s  faithful  servant  is 
taking  his  last  rest. 

The  eulogy  written  by  Dr.  Brownson  brief- 
ly sums  up  the  character  of  the  noble  Bishop : 

“Take  him  all  in  all  he  was  such  a man  as 
heaven  seldom  vouchsafes  us.  It  will  be  long 
before  we  look  on  his  like  again,  but  he  has 
been  ours ; he  has  left  his  light  along  our  path- 
way ; he  has  blessed  us  all  by  his  pure  example 
and  his  labor  of  love,  and  we  are  thankful. 
We  bless  God  that  He  gave  him  to  us ; we  bless 
God  that  He  has  seen  fit  to  remove  him  from 
his  labors  to  his  rest.” 

J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly. 


Statue  ol 

Archbishop  Hughes 
Founder  ol  St.  John  s College,  Fordham 
Erected  at  Fordham,  June  1891 
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( Reprinted  by  request.) 

Lo!  once  again  he  stands  before  us,  seeming 
As  in  the  very  flesh  he  stood  and  spake ; 

Again  with  light  and  life  his  glance  is  beaming, 

And  on  his  lips  the  old-time  tones  awake. 

The  high,  proud  head  that  turned  with  noble  scorning 
From  all  the  ways  where  supple  baseness  trailed — 

The  high  proud  front  that  brooked  not  craven  warning, 

And,  tide  what  might,  had  never  blenched  or  quailed — 

The  genial  presence — easy  poise  and  gesture — 

The  trait,  the  look  that  he  alone  might  wear — 

The  majesty  and  power  that  churchman’s  vesture 
Might  robe  but  not  conceal — all,  all  are  there. 

No  sword  is  his,  no  martial  pomp  proud-swelling; 

With  presage  but  of  peace  his  hands  are  fraught; 

A simple  book — his  own  apt  emblem — telling 
His  wonted  sway  was  o’er  the  field  of  thought. 

Yet  was  he  all  the  soldier,  watchful,  peerless, 

As  need  was  in  his  day,  when  wars  were  rife; 

And  oft  his  words  out-flashed,  keen,  swift  and  fearless 
As  sword  of  warrior  in  grim  battle-strife. 

The  prelate’s  dignity,  the  priest’s  compassion, 

The  spell  of  orator,  the  poet’s  charm,1 

And  scholar  lore  transcending  modern  fashion, 

And  patriot  impulse  throbbing  high  and  warm — 


1 The  speeches  and  writings  of  Archbishop  Hughes  abound  with  passages  of  lofty  and  sustained  poetic  beauty.  Hia 
poems  are  chiefly  of  a devotional  character,  and  have  won  a permanent  place  in  our  prayer-books,  hymnals,  etc. 
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These  were  his  weapons;  all  of  proof  and  ready; 

And — put  to  test  that  might  make  heroes  pause — 

Their  flawless  temper  still  rung  true  and  steady 
For  God,  his  country  and  his  people’s  cause. 

With  keen,  stern  joy, — the  rapture  of  the  battle — 

His  warrior  soul  stormed  on  through  wild  alarms, 

Exulted  in  the  mustering  din  and  brattle, 

And  braved  an  army,  aye,  a world  in  arms. 

Yet  anger  swayed  him  not;  revenge  he  scouted, 

And  malice,  hatred,  and  their  kindred  throng ; 

With  jocund  smiles  alone  he  charged  and  routed 
The  lines  of  error  and  embattled  wrong. 

He  fought  not  men,  but  systems,  doctrines,  measures, 
That  forge  a fetter  for  the  limb  or  mind ; 

He  fought  the  failings,  vices,  passions,  pleasures, 

That  stain,  belittle  or  debase  mankind. 

And  oft  the  dread  renown  his  prowess  kindled 
Made  foes  resign  the  field  ere  blow  were  sped ; 

At  his  mere  presence  bigot  faction  dwindled, — 
Religious  hatred  quenched  her  torch  and  fled.2 

Nor  ever,  in  all  knighthood’s  golden  ages, 

Had  gentler  courtesy  wreathed  sturdier  lance, 

Nor  loftier  chivalry  illumed  the  pages 

Where  story  weaves  the  dreams  of  old  romance. 


3 Reference  is  here  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Achbishop  dealt  with  the  “Native  American”  or  “Know 
Nothing”  movement.  It  was  at  a time  when  that  phase  of  insanity  was  at  its  very  height.  It  had  fairly  revelled  in 

arson,  bloodshed  and  riot  in  many  of  our  cities,  and  was  threatening  the  destruction  of  Catholic  churches  and  institutions 

everywhere  throughout  the  country. 

Archbishop — then  Bishop — Hughes  met  the  crisis  in  his  own  characteristic  way — the  only  way,  perhaps,  in  which  it 
could  have  been  met  successfully.  The  day  before  the  “Know  Nothing”  demonstration  was  to  be  made  in  New  York, 
he  wrote  an  open  letter  which  is  too  long  to  quote  here;  but  the  following  will  perhaps  convey  some  idea  of  its  tone  and 
temper: 

"'To  the  Constituted  Authorities  of  New  York : 

“I  am  informed  that  in  Philadelphia — the  City  of  ‘Brotherly  Love’ — there  is  now  mustered  an  armed  band  of  law- 
less men,  aptly  styling  themselves  ‘Know  Nothings,’  who  are  preparing  to  come  to  this  city,  there  to  meet  similar  bands 
from  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  here,  though  on  a larger  scale,  the  scenes  of  murder,  incendiarism  and 
violence  they  enacted  at  the  burning  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  well-meaning  citizens  of  various  denominations,  that  I should  place  guards 
around  the  Catholic  churches  and  take  other  precautions  to  secure  their  safety.  Catholic  Church  property  is  now,  as  it 

has  always  been,  under  the  equal  protection  of  our  laws,  and  there  I am  content  to  leave  it.  I will  station  no  such 

guards;  I will  take  no  such  precautions.  I will  not  lift  a finger,  I will  not  speak  a word,  whereby  any  one  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  that  protection  is  not  deemed  ample,  or  that  it  would  not  be  promptly  and  fully  accorded.  But  let  me 
warn  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  first  torch  applied  to  a Catholic  church  or  other  institution,  within  my  juris- 
diction, may  start  a conflagration  that  in  its  unsparing  sweep  shall  stop  at  nothing,  until  this  whole  proud  city  be  levelled 
with  the  dust.  John,  Bishop  of  New  York.” 

The  “constituted  authorities”  of  that  time  were  nearly  all  “Know  Nothings”;  but  they  took  the  hint  at  once.  In 
-trepidation  and  alarm,  they  humbly  sent  a delegation  of  their  number  over  to  Jersey  City,  to  meet  the  Philadelphians  on 
their  arrival  there,  and  succeeded  in  diverting  them  from  their  purpose.  From  that  moment,  the  “Native  American” 
movement  waned.  The  story  of  its  vagaries  serves  now  only  to  call  a smile — perhaps  a blush — to  the  cheek  of  every  real 
American.  The  animosities  excited  by  the  “Know  Nothing”  movement  could  scarcely  be  realized  in  this  generation,  and 
are  now  all  happily  supplanted  by  a broader  sense  of  religion  and  patriotism. 
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Faults?  Yes, — his  heart  throbbed  warm  with  pulses  human; 

But  carping  envy’s  self  might  scarce  deplore 
The  faults  that  doubly  vouched  him  staunch  and  true  man 
And  only  made  men  love  him  all  the  more. 

Motes  in  the  sunshine,  foam-bells  on  the  ocean, 
Cloud-shadows  flitting  o’er  the  mountain’s  breast; 

His  faults  but  marked  the  mighty  play,  the  motion 
Of  a grand  nature  in  its  grand  unrest. 

Ambition?  Yes, — so  great,  so  pure  and  holy, 

Earth’s  grandeur  as  but  dross  it  seemed  to  chide ; 

He  lived,  he  wrought  for  God’s  high  glory  solely; 

Man’s  bauble  honors  he  laughed  all  aside. 

A nature  sternly  earnest,  kindly  tender, 

Where  thoughts  all  gentle  blent  with  thoughts  all  bold ; 
As  cool,  gray  clouds,  just  caught  by  sunrise  splendor, 

Flush  through  with  tints  of  mingled  rose  and  gold. 

Too  great  his  greatness  for  mere  condescending, 

It  lured  you  up  to  his  own  lofty  height; 

As  with  a “Sursum  Corda”  never-ending, 

Still  on  and  up,  the  mountain-tops  invite. 

With  him,  you  ranged  the  heights  of  thought  and  feeling, 
Gained  summit  founts  whence  mighty  streams  have  birth, 
Saw  skyward  vistas  gloriously  revealing, 

And,  nearer  heaven,  won  broader  views  of  earth. 

« 

His  country  sent  him — her  Apostle — teaching,3 
To  hostile  kings  and  courts  across  the  sea, 

Columbia’s  patriot  Evangel  preaching, 

“The  Union  must  and  shall  forever  be !” 

His  voice  was  heeded ; in  its  calm  tones  slumbered 
Unwakened  echoes  of  new  battle  roar, 

Of  life-blood  dripping  from  brave  breasts  unnumbered 
Ere  foreign  foemen  might  insult  our  shore. 


3 The  very  great  service  which  the  Archbishop  rendered  to  the  country,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Napoleon  III.  had  threatened  an  armed  intervention  in  favor  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  rumors  were 
afloat  that  the  British  Government  was  considering  the  advisability  of  joining  in  that  intervention.  At  this  moment  of 
supreme  difficulty,  President  Lincoln  called  to  his  councils  Thurlow  Weed  and  Archbishop  Hughes;  and  as  a result  of  his 
conference  with  them,  they  departed  on  a confidential  mission  to  the  Governments  of  England  and  France.  Archbishop 
Hughes  modestly  disclaimed  doing  more  than  his  duty  in  the  matter;  but  his  illustrious  colleague,  Thurlow  Weed,  always 
attributed  to  him  a large  share  of  the  success  attending  their  efforts,  and  in  express  terms  stated  that  it  was  Archbishop 
Hughes  who  prevented  Napoleon  III.  from  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  from  attempting  the  intended  inter- 
vention. 
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His  firm,  brave  wisdom  of  that  hour  requiting, — 

Long  as  our  laurels  bloom  or  roses  blow, — 

From  all  our  land,  shall  grateful  hands,  uniting, 

Twine  brightest  chaplets  to  adorn  his  brow. 

Long  as  upsoaring  cross  or  chiming  steeple 

Shall  summon  willing  hearts  to  shrines  of  prayer, 

His  name,  as  friend,  guide,  champion  of  his  people, 
With  hallowed  mention  shall  be  cherished  there. 

Long  as  deeds  nobly  done,  words  nobly  spoken, 

Can  manhood’s  cheek  with  manly  pride  suffuse, 

Shall  age  to  age  bequeath  in  line  unbroken 
The  deathless  fame  of  Great  Archbishop  Hughes. 


Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61 ; A.M. , ’63;  LL.D.,  91. 
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AMONG  the  names  forever  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  history  of  Catholicity  in 
New  York  is  that  of  the  first  actual 
ruler  of  the  See  under  Bishop  Carroll’s  ap- 
pointment, the  Rev.  Anthony  Kohlmann  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Hence  in  the  full  tide  of 
rejoicing  over  our  accomplished  hundred  years 
of  formal  existence  as  a Church  we  must  rec- 
ognize it  as  only  just  and  proper  to  recall  the 
life  and  works  of  this  man  of  God,  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  apostolic  zeal  and 
courage,  and  indelibly  linked  with  the  early 
Catholic  days  and  foundations  of  the  diocese. 

Anthony  Kohlmann  was  born  near  the  town 
of  Colmar,  Alsace,  July  13,  1771,  and  there 
passed  in  study  a quiet,  uneventful  youth  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
caused  him  to  cross  over  to  Switzerland  in  or- 
der to  pursue  his  studies  in  peace.  It  was  in  1796 
that  his  great  devotion  and  zeal  for  the  Sacred 
Heart  caused  him  to  hearken  to  the  call  of  His 
Master  and  enter  the  community  of  the  Fath- 
ers of  the  Sacred  Heart,  where  he  might  show 
his  love  and  zeal  in  more  bounteous  measures, 
and  it  was  that  same  holiness  and  piety  that 
inspired  him  with  courage  to  expose  his  life 
shortly  afterwards  during  the  fearful  plague 
that  swept  over  Austria.  Many  were  the 
hearts,  wretched  and  despairing,  that  were 
cheered  and  consoled  by  receiving  the  Bread 
of  Life  from  his  gentle  hands,  and  many  a 
prayer  for  the  “Martyr  of  Charity”  must  have 
ascended  to  heaven  from  breasts  that  knew  no 
ease  from  pain  save  through  his  soothing  min- 
istry. 

But  higher  honors  awaited  Father  Kohl- 
mann, for  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 


Superior  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  at  Dil- 
lingen,  and  again  to  the  presidency  of  a college 
at  Amsterdam  which  was  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith. 

When  Pius  VII.  had  granted  the  Jesuits  per- 
mission to  open  a Novitiate  in  Russia,  Father 
Kohlmann,  following  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, entered  the  Novitiate  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  and  after  two  years  of  arduous 
study  was  sent  as  a missionary  to  America. 

On  April  8,  1808,  Pius  VII.  divided  the  Di- 
ocese of  Baltimore,  and  established  the  Sees 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Kentucky,  ap- 
pointing Rev.  Luke  Concannen  Bishop  of  the 
New  York  Diocese.  But  the  new  Bishop  met 
with  no  end  of  obstacles  in  the  endeavor  to 
sail  from  Italy  in  order  to  reach  his  See,  and 
shortly  after  his  consecration,  in  April,  1808, 
was  taken  ill  and  died.  Father  Kohlmann  was 
then  appointed  Administrator  of  New  York, 
and  it  was  in  this  trying  position  that  he  dis- 
played remarkable  energy  and  powers  of  or- 
ganization in  behalf  of  the  infant  diocese. 

During  his  incumbency,  he,  with  Rev. 
Benedict  Fenwick,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Rev.  Peter  Malou,  opened,  under  great 
difficulties, “The  NewYork  Literary  Institute,” 
New  York’s  first  Catholic  college.  This  tiny 
home  of  Christian  learning  was  situated  on  the 
site  of  the  present  cathedral,  but  owing  to  a 
lack  of  professors,  due  to  troubles  in  Mary- 
land, was  compelled  to  close  its  doors.  Among 
other  benefits  conferred,  Father  Kohlmann  is 
also  to  be  credited  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Ursulines  from  Ireland,  for  he  felt  the  press- 
ing need  of  Christian  education  and  knew  the 
religious  character  of  the  Christian  teachers  to 
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be  desired.  The  Ursulines  were  to  train  the 
young  ladies  of  the  then  town  or  city,  while 
the  college  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
priesthood.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  never 
more  than  in  those  pioneer  days  did  New  York 
experience  greater  need  of  priests.  The  nuns, 
however,  came  only  on  the  condition  that  there 
should  be  a certain  number  of  novices  yearly 
who  were  admitted  with  a dowry,  and  as  this 
was,  at  the  time,  a young  country,  the  required 
number  of  novices  did  not  enter,  and  conse- 
quently the  Ursulines  returned  to  Ireland.  It 
was  through  Father  Kohlmann’s  untiring  ef- 
forts that  ground  was  broken  for  the  first 
cathedral  in  Mott  Street,  and  the  pleasure  was 
his  also  to  see  its  completion  shortly  before  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome. 

Still,  Father  Kohlmann’s  work  consisted 
not  exclusively  in  establishing  the  new  diocese 
on  a firm  basis,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  by  his 
indomitable  courage  and  bravery,  in  the  face 
of  opposition,  he  brought  about  a law  that 
made  inviolate  the  secrets  of  the  confessional. 
In  a case  of  theft  he  was  cited  to  appear  and 
divulge  the  names  of  those  who  had  given  him 
permission,  through  the  confessional,  to  make 
restitution  of  the  stolen  goods.  Father  Kohl- 
mann  was  asked  certain  questions  which  he  re- 
fused to  answer,  saying  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  force  him  to  make  pub- 
lic such  secrets.  The  case,  causing  great  in- 
terest, was  then  brought  before  the  grand  jury 
and  settled  once  and  for  all  before  a court 
composed  of  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  mayor  of 
the  city ; Hon.  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  record- 
er, and  Isaac  S.  Douglass  and  Richard  Cun- 


ningham, aldermen.  After  long  and  careful 
deliberation,  they  decreed  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  attempt  to  force  a priest  to  tell  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional.  Later,  when  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton was  governor,  he  had  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion amended  so  as  to  embody  this  decree, 
which  still  stands  on  our  statute  books. 

In  the  course  of  time  Father  Kohlmann  bade 
farewell  to  American  shores,  having  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
famous  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  where  he  la- 
bored for  five  years,  a model  for  the  students 
and  an  humble,  God-fearing  man  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

His  years  were  growing  more  and  more  bur- 
densome, and  his  sole  delight  was  now  found 
in  hearing  confessions  and  in  imparting  con- 
solation to  souls.  It  was  in  these  labors  of  the 
ministry  that  he  over-estimated  his  strength, 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  died, 
just  as  he  had  lived,  a modest,  retiring  priest 
of  God,  happy  to  serve  his  Master  and  joyful 
in  making  others  see  His  love  and  boundless 
mercy. 

Although  honored  by  the  Holy  Father  and 
placed  in  exalted  positions,  he  never  lost  his 
lowly  modesty,  nor  his  burning  zeal  for  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  when  he  breathed  his  last 
the  Recording  Angel  must  have  summarized 
many  traits  of  the  true  Apostle  of  Christ  in 
accounting  the  talents  of  Anthony  Kohlmann, 
the  scholar  and  educator,  the  simple  priest  yet 
vested  prelate ; the  first  to  exercise  personal 
jurisdiction  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 

J.  V.  McKee. 
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HUNDRED  years!  The  castle  walls  decay, 

The  towering  turrets  tumble  to  the  ground, 
Their  kingly  tenants  change  to  formless  clay, 

And  like  their  vassals  dwell  ’neath  moss-mewed  mound. 

A hundred  years!  Those  creatures  of  an  hour 
Whose  tinseled  grandeur  dazzles  honor’s  eye, 

Are  born  and  bloom  and  wither  like  a flow’r, 

And  like  a with’ring  flower  droop  and  die. 

A hundred  years!  A canvas,  faded,  frayed. 

Amidst  the  ruins  where  toiling  genius  sighed, 

Now  marks  the  place  where  young  ambition  played 
And  marks  the  place  where  old  ambition  died. 

A hundred  years!  Of  hamlet’s  humble  shrine, 

T o-day  the  Empire  City  proudly  boasts, 

A thousand  choirs  in  one  accord  combine 
To  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

A hundred  years!  O Time,  thy  infant  power, 

The  Church  of  Christ  with  peevish  force  assails, 

Thy  aged  age,  it  passeth  like  an  hour, 

The  House  of  God  against  all  force  prevails. 


G.  ‘Denenny 
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Suffragettes  at  lonesome 


(i  A ND  this  is  Lonesome.”  Thus  spoke 
Daniel  Doyle,  college  graduate,  eld- 
est  son  of  Alexander  Doyle  and  heir 
apparent  to  the  presidency  of  the  Q.  T.  R.  R. 
He  had  just  arrived  in  the  little  Pennsylvania 
town  and  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  depot, 
gazing  at  the  panorama  of  crooked  streets  and 
antiquated  buildings  with  the  languid  air  of 
one  who  was  accustomed  to  grander  scenes. 
It  was  but  a fortnight  ago  that  he  stood  upon 
a far  different  platform  in  the  Empire  City 
and  received,  magna  cum  laude,  the  reward  of 
his  years  of  study  which  entitled  him  to  the 
proud  distinction  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  was 
but  a fortnight  ago  that  he  gazed  into  the  fu- 
ture with  the  lofty  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
youth;  idealized  the  stern  realities  of  life,  and 
with  fancy’s  tints  produced  a masterpiece — an 
Elysium — an  artistic  conception  of  what  this 
world  should  be. 

These  Pindaric  flights,  however,  antedated 
his  recent  interview  with  the  “governor.”  Alex- 
ander Doyle  was  a self-made  man.  He,  with 
unconscious  egotism,  seemed  to  delight  in  re- 
hearsing to  his  son  those  remarkable  episodes, 
familiar  to  almost  every  American  youth, 
which  begin  thus : “When  I was  a boy,  etc.” 
In  the  interview  mentioned  above,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Q.  T.  R.  R.,  in  a manner  as  unsym- 
pathetic as  a Spartan  judge,  epitomized  the  fu- 
ture career  of  his  eldest  son.  “I  am  growing 
old,”  he  said ; “the  business  of  the  road  is  in- 
creasing; so,  too,  are  its  cares.  I must  soon 
give  way  to  a younger  and  more  active  man, 
and  that  man,  Dan,  must  be  you.  Theoretical- 
ly, you  are  well  qualified  for  an  important 
position,  but  the  interest  of  the  road  demands 


that  a practical  man  should  be  at  the  head,  a 
man  who  has  been  trained  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  necessary  that  you  start  at  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  and,  as  you  have  a 
knowledge  of  telegraphy,  you  will  leave  New 
York  as  soon  as  convenient  for  Pennsylvania 
and  take  charge  of  the  company’s  station  at 
Lonesome.” 

Three  weeks  have  passed.  Dan  Doyle  sits 
alone  in  his  dingy  office.  The  instruments  have 
ceased  to  speak  the  language  of  the  dot  and 
dash  and  all  is  still.  The  clear  and  sensitive 
features  of  the  young  man,  slightly  effeminate, 
fail  to  harmonize  with  the  gloomy  surround- 
ings, and  belie  the  firm  character  and  sportive 
spirit  which  at  college  gained  for  the  possessor 
the  reputation  of  being  “a  good  fellow.”  Led 
on  by  contemplation,  he  visits  the  scenes  of 
better  days.  He  hears  the  signal  of  the  quar- 
terback and  the  applause  of  the  spectators  as 
he  crosses  the  goal.  Now  he  awaits  the  sound 
of  the  starter’s  pistol  as  he  scans  the  hundred 
yards  of  cinder  track  ; from  the  grandstand  and 
bleachers  the  cheer  of  Ram,  Ram  Ram ! en- 
courages the  famous  nine,  and  once  again  the 
old  maroon  is  victor;  now  the  college  theatre 
resounds  with  the  melody  of  the  Glee  Club, 
and  again  he  hears  the  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence as  he  impersonates  the  female  character 
in  that  brilliant  comedy,  “A  College  Complica- 
tion.” Ah,  those  were  happy  days;  those  were 
the  days  when  Daniel  Doyle  was  happy.  He 
arises  from  his  chair,  approaches  the  window 
and  views  the  town  of  Lonesome.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  a slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
The  population,  about  three  thousand,  consists 
of  Welsh,  Germans,  and  Irish.  The  men  are 
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easy-going,  but  industrious,  and  averse  to  in- 
novation. Card  playing  is  their  only  recrea- 
tion; a pint  of  beer  their  only  luxury.  The 
women  are — well,  they  are  women — loqua- 
cious, always  finding  fault,  always  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  their  neighbors  and  neglecting 
their  own,  always  busy  but  doing  nothing.  The 
town  is  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the 
neighboring  mines,  and  is  typical  of  the  moun- 
tain villages  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
steeples  of  several  churches  tower  above  the 
modest  dwellings ; the  town  hall  is  an  imposing 
structure — comparatively  speaking — the  schools 
are  well  graded  and  well  attended,  and  the  sa- 
loons, judging  from  the  transient  visits  of  pails 
and  buckets,  are  doing  a rushing  business.  The 
most  lively  thing  in  the  town  is  the  wire  that 
supplies  the  power  for  the  electric  cars  running 
between  Lonesome  and  Morpheus,  a prosper- 
ous commercial  city  about  ten  miles  towards 
the  south,  and  it  was  there  Daniel  Doyle 
stayed  after  closing  his  office  at  5 P.  M.  The 
best  that  the  hotels  and  theatres  of  this  city 
could  offer  was  but  a dismal  parody  on  the 
Great  White  Way,  yet  they  surpassed  the  crude 
accommodations  to  be  had  at  Lonesome.  The 
new  operator  is  still  where  we  left  him,  gazing 
from  the  window  of  his  office. 

“And  this  is  Lonesome.”  The  reiterated 
sigh  of  Daniel  Doyle  re-echoes  through  the 
narrow  room.  “Lonesome,  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder  of  success.  O fons  Bandusise!  O 
shade  of  Sophocles ! what  a prospect ! Are  all 
my  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils  shrunk 
to  this  little  measure?  But  yesterday  I might 
have  sold  a ticket  to  Hazel  Brook;  to-day  the 
customer  informed  me  that  he  had  decided  to 
walk.  Three  weeks  in  business,  and  the  re- 
sult : Sent  one  message,  25  cents ; sold  a ticket 
to  Harleigh,  15  cents;  told  the  correct  time  to 
seventy  women ; gave  twenty  time-tables  to  an 
equal  number  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  informed 
three  more  at  what  hour  the  ten  o’clock  train 
was  supposed  to  arrive.  I would  give  a good 
deal  to  be  able  to  bring  this  place  to  life,  and 


besides  it  might  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Q. 
T.”  At  this  point,  his  revery  was  broken  by 
an  unusual  proceeding.  Two  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  village — the  same  might  have  been 
said  of  them  twenty  years  before — were  tack- 
ing a placard  to  the  telegraph  pole  opposite  his 
window.  After  half  an  hour,  the  job  was  fin- 
ished and  Daniel  Doyle  read  the  following  an- 
nouncement : 

“LADIES,  ATTENTION! 


“On  the  evening  of  July  20,  there  will  be  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  ladies — old  and  young — 
of  Lonesome  at  the  Town  Hall  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a Women’s  Suffrage  Society.  Miss 
Hannah  Haters,  the  eloquent  champion  of 
woman’s  rights,  will  address  the  meeting.  All 
ladies  are  welcome.  Positively  no  men  allowed. 

“Miss  Neva  Old, 

“Miss  Eva  Young, 
“Members  of  the  Committee.” 

July  20th!  Dan  consulted  the  calendar  and 
found  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  present  day.  When  he  was 
closing  the  office  at  5 P.  M.  he  was  called  to 
the  wire  and  received  the  following  message : 

“Miss  Ann  Thrope : 

“Unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  Very  sorry. 
Success  to  the  cause.  Signed : 

“Hannah  Haters.” 

By  delivering  this  message  Daniel  Doyle 
would  miss  the  5 104  car  to  Morpheus  and 
would  have  to  stay  in  Lonesome  until  7 P.  M. 
The  company  did  not  employ  a messenger,  and 
the  station  platform  was  deserted.  His  car 
was  approaching.  A quick  decision  was  im- 
perative. As  he  signaled  for  the  motorman  to 
stop,  he  thought  of  the  reprimand  which  he 
was  sure  to  receive  on  the  morrow  from  the 
indignant  lady,  and  mused : “Well,  Dan  Doyle, 
you  will  hear  from  Miss  Ann  Thrope  in  the 
morning;  till  then,  think  of  the  world.” 
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When  the  8 P.  M.  arrived  in  Lonesome  the 
majority  of  the  female  population  were  at  the 
station  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Hannah  Haters.  It  was  a rare  occurrence  for 
a stranger  to  arrive  in  Lonesome  on  the  late 
train,  and  when  the  waiting  multitude  beheld 
the  only  passenger — a grand  lady — alighting, 
they  knew  that  their  deliverer  had  arrived,  their 
emancipation  was  assured,  and  equality  and  the 
ballot  box  was  but  a matter  of  a short  time. 
The  stranger  approached  and  in  a musical  tone 
asked : “Are  the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
Misses  Neva  Old  and  Eva  Young,  present?” 
She  was  immediately  taken  in  tow  by  the  afore- 
said committee  and  escorted  to  the  town  hall. 
And,  oh,  what  a speech  she  made,  my  country- 
men ! That  very  night  the  Afilandros  League 
was  formed.  Every  woman  in  Lonesome  was  a 
member.  Miss  Hannah  Haters  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  founder  and  first  president.  “Al- 
though busily  engaged  in  giving  lectures 
throughout  the  county,”  as  she  said,  the  good 
lady  promised  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Lonesome  League.  The  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  was  unparalleled.  Wives  neglected  their 
housework ; young  brunettes,  by  the  liberal  ap- 
plication of  peroxide,  strove  to  acquire  the 
golden  tint  of  their  leader.  The  walk,  speech 
and  mannerisms  of  Hannah  Haters  became  the 
fashion,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  man  in 
Lonesome  was  a nonentity.  Several  meetings 
of  the  Afilandros  Society  had  already  been  held 
and  a public  demonstration  was  planned.  Al- 
though Miss  Haters,  on  account  of  her  numer- 
ous engagements,  was  obliged  to  leave  for  Mor- 
pheus at  the  close  of  each  meeting,  still  she 
was  always  faithful  in  her  attendance,  and  had 
been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement  since 
the  formation  of  the  league.  The  proposed 
demonstration  was  to  consist  of  a parade 
through  the  principal  streets,  which  was  to  be 
supplemented  by  public  addresses.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  association,  the 
men  were  invited  to  be  present.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a gala  exhibition.  Five  hundred  strong, 


the  members  of  the  league  followed  the  torch 
and  banner-bearers  through  the  town.  Never 
did  Lonesome  see  the  like.  In  the  principal 
thoroughfares  a platform  was  made  of  tables, 
etc.,  from  which  the  speakers  were  to  address 
the  multitude.  Miss  Hannah  Haters  was  the 
first  orator ; she  was  also  the  last.  She  com- 
menced her  speech  with  the  dramatic  statement 
that  “all  men  are  created  equal” — but  inferior 
to  women.  First  she  praised  the  members  of 
the  society ; next  she  abused  the  men.  In  both 
instances  she  was  applauded  by  her  followers. 
“Isn’t  she  just  too  cute,”  said  an  old  lady  in 
the  rear,  “and  mighty  smart,  too”?  But,  in 
confirmation  of  the  general  truth  found  in  the 
tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  her  eloquence  proved 
her  undoing.  At  a particularly  dramatic  cli- 
max in  her  speech,  applause  was  irresistible. 
The  torch-bearer,  charmed  by  the  oratory  of 
the  speaker,  forgot  her  duty.  The  torch  sway- 
ed and  fell,  and,  like  an  animated  being,  like 
the  members  of  the  audience,  was  attracted  by 
the  Marcel  waves  of  the  president  of  the  Afil- 
andros League.  Women  shrieked  and  fainted. 
Some,  stupified  with  fear, were  unable  to  move. 
Not  so  with  Hannah  Haters.  She  had  learned 
in  philosophy  that  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.  Accordingly,  she  seized  her 
burning  tresses  and  hurled  them  to  the  ground, 
disclosing  to  the  terrified  group  Daniel  Doyle, 
college  graduate,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Doyle, 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  presidency  of  the  Q. 
T.  R.  R.  Again,  influenced  by  necessity,  he 
hears  the  signal  of  the  referee  and  scans  the 
ioo  yards  of  cinder  track.  He  starts  to  sprint, 
and  having  a big  handicap,  leaves  his  rivals  at 
the  scratch.  Twenty  minutes  later  he  stands 
upon  a hill  on  the  road  towards  Morpheus  and 
beholds  the  lights  of  Lonesome.  With  a ges- 
ture of  farewell,  Daniel  Doyle  quits  the  town — 
the  first  rung  on  the  ladder  of  success — for- 
ever, and  Hannah  Haters,  having  arranged  her 
trailing  skirt,  goes  with  him — two  souls  with 
but  a single  thought,  two  hearts  that  beat  as 
one.  The  next  day  Dan  Doyle,  having  settled 
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his  bill  with  the  local  costumer,  leaves  Mor- 
pheus for  New  York. 

The  good  people  of  Lonesome  have  resumed 
their  original  tranquillity;  the  woman  suffrage 
question  is  a dead  issue,  and  the  Afilandros 
League  is  but  a memory. 

To-day  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the 
Q.  T.  R.  R.,  enclosed  in  a handsome  frame, 


hangs  a message  directed  to  Miss  Ann  Thrope. 
It  mutely  testifies  to  a duty  unperformed  by 
that  official  before  he  had  scaled  the  heights, 
when  he  was  struggling  at  the  bottom  rung. 
It  also  tells  of  the  success  of  the  double  of  the 
original  Hannah  Haters  and  calls  to  mind  the 
dualism  of  Daniel  Doyle. 

G.  C.  Denenny. 


floUptoog  pipings 


&n  Snbttation 

DEAR  fellows,  when  vacation  comes 
Don’t  visit  by  the  ocean, 

But  travel  up  among  the  hills 
And  see  the  sights  of  Goshen. 

I’ll  show  you  how  to  milk  a cow 
And  brave  the  bull’s  look  sullen, 

And  toss  the  hay  and  feed  the  hens. 

Your  faithful  friend,  Tom  Cullen. 


3 $aU  JllaU 

TASTY  is  the  cigarette 

When  you  once  have  learned  to  smoke 
it. 

And  if  ill  you  do  not  get, 

Tasty  is  the  cigarette. 

Oft  this  saying  have  I met — 

Wise  the  man  indeed  who  spoke  it — 
Tasty  is  the  cigarette. 

When  you  once  have  learned  to  smoke  it. 


3 ®23ager 

I CANNOT  write  a triolet? 

’Tis  done  without  a bit  of  trouble. 
You  say  I’ll  fail?  You’d  like  to  bet 
I cannot  write  a triolet  ? 

How  fortunate  that  we  have  met ! 

I’ll  gladly  make  your  wager  double. 

I cannot  write  a triolet? 

’Tis  done,  without  a bit  of  trouble. 


(©uaeritur 

I GOT  zero  to-day. 

Shall  I get  it  to-morrow? 

Be  that  as  it  may, 

I got  zero  to-day. 

Just  list  what  I say; 

Here’s  the  cause  of  my  sorrow — 
I got  zero  to-day. 

Shall  I get  it  to-morrow? 

J.  Larkins. 
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®o  <©ur  Habp 


THROBBING  Chalice  of  the  Pure  Delight ! 
Earth’s  earliest  Altar  for  the  Lamb  of  God ; 
Peerlessly  white  Earth-gleam  of  fearless  light, 
Darting  to  Heaven’s  throne!  O Maid  that  trod 
With  chastening  step  in  twilight  gloom  of  wrath, 

Unknowing  of  the  dark  thy  soul  unwise 
Of  mortal  tenure,  bondless,  on  its  path 
Predestined,  through  the  maze  of  furthest  skies 
Drew  down  the  hope  of  Ages  to  thy  race, 

Updrew  unto  Our  Father  fallen  man : 

Glory  of  Israel,  Rainbow  of  Grace 
Arching  Hell’s  pitfalls,  immutable  Span 
Earth  hath  no  beauty,  nor  the  sea  a voice, 

The  storm  no  grandeur,  mortal  mind  no  power 
Commensurate  to  picture  Heaven’s  choice 
That  won  for  all  mankind  th’  eternal  dower. 

Yet  tuned  by  Conscience’s  pure  solitude 
Virtue  incarnate  speaks  from  human  haunts 
One  universal  psalm  of  Gratitude. 

Weird  in  th’  exterior  night  the  demon  taunts 
Wail  in  the  depths  unheard,  their  terrors  spent 
In  void  unechoing,  while  evermore, 

By  God  revealed,  glows  ’cross  the  firmament 
Th’  Immaculate  Conception,  Heaven’s  Door. 

What  need  to  name  Thee,  Mary,  hath  the  Earth 
One  single  dell  recessed  from  Gospelled  page, 

Whereon  is  writ  Thy  Son’s  redeeming  birth, 

Untutored  by  the  voice  of  Age  to  Age  ? 

In  fitting  answer  comes  the  quiring  throng 
Of  Nations,  sweetly  chanting  on  the  way 
Thy  glorious  titles,  Mary,  while  along 
Night’s  lessening  path  they  seek  th’  eternal  day. 


‘Philip  Paulding  Brant. 


* 


His  Grace,  Most  Reverend 

ARCHBISHOP  of  NEW  YORK 

Class  of  ‘66 
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Jffous  gdjatejs 


ONLY  three  miles  from  her  house.  Dr. 
Richard  Bradley  stood  looking  in  that 
direction. 

“Shall  I go  to-night?”  He  glanced  down  at 
his  well-worn  uniform  and  mud-crusted  boots. 

“Better  get  a shave  first,  Doc,”  suggested  the 
little  blond-haired  lieutenant  standing  beside 
him.  “I  don’t  think  Miss  Talford  would  rec- 
ognize you  in  that  campaign  crop.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,  Al,”  returned  Bradley, 
smiling;  “I’ll  wait  until  to-morrow.” 

Longstreet  with  thirty  thousand  rebels  had 
come  to  Memphis  and  dotted  the  shores  of  the 
Franklin  with  their  tents,  while  a vast  foot- 
sore body  of  men  in  bedraggled  blue  pushed  on 
after  them  from  Lebanon.  Lieut.  Albert  Davis, 
West  Point  man,  and  finished  soldier  in  the 
Confederate  ranks,  was  a direct  descendant 
from  the  stock  of  the  old  English  cavalier.  He 
was  very  proud  of  his  berth  and  ever  ready  to 
laud  his  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  one  Capt.  Hennessy.  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy  was  an  old  friend,  hence  when  Davis  in 
his  ravings  (to  use  Capt.  Hennessy ’s  term) 
would  get  back  as  far  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
friendship’s  name  the  captain  would  gracious- 
ly excuse  himself  and — going  afar  off  would 
pray  much  to  the  Far-darter.  Despite  Mr. 
Davis’s  inveterate  propensity  to  exalt  his  cava- 
lier, he  was  one  of  the  worshipped  men  in  the 
regiment. 

His  friend,  bless  the  word,  Dr.  Bradley,  was 
from  Boston.  An  early  orphan,  he  and  his 
patrimony  had  passed  under  the  guardianship 
of  an  uncle,  who  “guarded”  him  till  one  day 
he  came  home  with  a Harvard  medical  degree 


in  his  pocket  and  a downy  growth  on  his  upper 
lip  and  chin,  to  find  himself  a very  poor  man. 
His  “guardian”  had  succeeded  during  his  col- 
lege absence  in  contesting  the  will  left  by  his 
father,  so  that  the  few  meagre  dollars  his 
uncle’s  conscience  had  left  him  served  only  for 
a start  in  his  profession.  Turning  a disgusted 
back  on  Boston,  he  opened  an  office  in  Mem- 
phis, where  it  was  he  first  met  Davis  and — and 
Dorothy.  He  learned  to  love  the  South,  its 
hospitality,  its  gentlemen,  and  one  young  lady 
in  particular.  The  North  and  those  connected 
with  it  spelt  falsehood  to  him;  the  South  had 
received  him,  an  outcast,  with  open  arms.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  loved  this  land  of  picka- 
ninnies and  plantations.  No  wonder  we  see 
Dr.  Bradley  standing  a brother  in  gray  beside 
a brother  lieutenant  and  gazing  wistfully  to- 
wards the  house  of  her. 

They  turned  to  the  cottage  they  had  made 
their  quarters.  Evening  was  coming  on ; a 
Southern  sun  hung  as  if  loath  to  depart  over 
a low  range  of  hills  to  the  westward,  flooding 
the  surrounding  country  and  lingering  on  the 
window  panes  of  cabin  and  cottage,  while  the 
strains  of  a violin,  mingling  harmoniously  with 
the  soldiers’  voices,  floated  lazily  up  from  the 
river  bank.  Al  broke  the  silence. 

“Dorothy  will  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you, 
Dick.” 

“No  more  than  yourself,  old  man,”  said  the 
doctor,  wondering  at  his  companion’s  tone. 

“Now,  look  here,  Dick” — the  lieutenant  put 
a hand  on  his  shoulder — '“if  there’s  one  man 
that  knows  Dorothy  it’s  I.  We  went  to  school 
together,  fished,  rode,  and  robbed  orchards  to- 
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gether  since  we’ve  been  able  to  toddle.  Now 
listen ! You  remember  that  morning  we  met 
her  out  riding  after  your  arrival  here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  she  invited  you  to  her  dance.  You 
came.  It  started  there,  Dick.  You  were  from 
the  North;  that  in  itself  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  turn  any  true  Southern  girl  against 
you,  but  she  learned  your  history  and  sym- 
pathized with  you.  No  doubt  the  pity  she  felt 
overcame  her  dislike  for  that  word  ‘Yankee’ 
which  hung  on  your  name.” 

The  doctor  reddened  a little.  He  did  not 
care  for  pity,  but  it  was  A1  that  was  speaking, 
so  he  remained  silent. 

"Dick,”  went  on  the  lieutenant,  “a  man  with 
half  an  eye  could  see  that  her  playmates  of 
former  days  are  only  friends,  while  you — well, 
you  could  dream  a happy  dream  if  you  only 
wished.” 

Bradley  looked  at  the  lieutenant.  The  little 
fellow  had  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
pockets  and  sat  gazing  sadly  into  God  knows 
where.  Then  it  dawned  on  the  doctor  in  a 
flash.  Good  old  A1  loved  Dorothy,  too,  and 
seeing  the  way  things  lay  was  pulling  out  from 
the  lists. 

“Dick,”  said  the  lieutenant,  sitting  up  in  his 
chair;  “I  received  a letter  from  Gibbons  this 
morning : 

“ ‘Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

“ ‘After  investigating  Mr.  Bradley’s  case  I 
am  happy  to  say  there  is  every  hope  of  straight- 
ening things  out.  If  the  country  were  not  in 
such  a condition  we  might  bring  matters  to  a 
close  at  once. 

“ ‘Mr.  Bradley’s  uncle,  from  what  I have 
learned,  is  serving  with  a major  under  Porter. 

“ ‘Yours  as  of  yore, 

“ ‘Edw.  Gibbons, 

“ ‘Atty.-at-Law.’  ’ 


The  doctor's  only  comment  was  a long,  low 
whistle  which  ended  in  a “So.”  They  were  en- 
tering the  house  for  supper  when  a sergeant 
threw  back  the  gate  and  came  on  a run  up  the 
little  flagged  path. 

“Telegram  for  you,  doctor.” 

Bradley  read : 

"Dr.:  Miss  Talford  is  seriously  ill.  Come 
at  once.  Mrs.  Talford.” 

"She’s  ill,  Al,”  said  the  doctor,  turning.  The 
lieutenant  had  not  seen  the  messenger.  He 
was  at  the  supper  table.  Bradley  did  not  call 
him.  He  cleared  the  wicket  fence  at  a bound, 
flung  himself  on  his  already  bridled  horse  and 
tore  down  the  road,  leaving  a trail  of  dust  and 
an  open-mouthed  sergeant  behind  him.  The 
lieutenant  saw  him  pass  the  window. 

“What’s  up,  sergeant?” 

“Dunno,”  replied  that  hispid-faced  individ- 
ual ; “must  have  been  that  telegram  I brought 
him.” 

“Telegram  ?” 

“Yes.  A little  darky  handed  it  to  me  a few 
minutes  ago.  But  before  I could  question  the 
imp,  he  was  whacking  his  old  mule  down  the 
road  like  fury.  What  gets  me,”  continued  the 
sergeant,  “is  how  the  doctor  is  going  to  get 
through  the  Yanks’  outposts.” 

“Yanks?” 

“Yes.  You  know  Porter  has  been  pushing 
us  some  of  late,  and  to-day  his  vanguard  is  as 
near  as  Overton  Hill.” 

Al  stared  at  the  man.  Overton  Hill!  Why, 
that’s  just  where  he’s  going,  he  thought. 

Dr.  Bradley  knew  well  the  risk  he  was  run- 
ning, but — but  a call  from  the  manor  was  im- 
perative. So  it  was  a very  anxious  face  that 
bent  over  the  mare  and  eager  lips  that  whis- 
pered lovingly,  “On,  on,  Bess!”  as  she  fled 
past  the  waving  grass  and  weeds  of  the  neg- 
lected plantations  through  the  quiet,  moonlit 
night.  It  was  a troubled  heart,  laughing  at 
risks,  that  throbbed  with  the  quick,  regular 
thud  of  hoof-beats,  which  sent  up  a spark  of 
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fire  now  and  then  as  an  iron  shoe  clanked 
against  a pebble  in  its  way. 

Lieut.  Albert  Davis  was  worried.  The  doc- 
tor had  gone  away  about  six  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  here  it  was  eleven  o’clock  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  he  had  not  returned.  He 
was  sitting  near  the  gate  of  their  cottage,  try- 
ing to  think  it  all  out.  It  was,  to  say  the  least, 
strange.  He  turned  towards  the  house  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  bed,  when  a horse  and 
rider  galloped  up  to  the  gate.  The  lieutenant 
stopped  short  as  Miss  Dorothy  slid  from  the 
saddle. 

“Dorothy,”  he  cried,  springing  forward  to 
meet  her ; “what  on  earth  brings  you  here  this 
time  of  night?” 

“Oh,  A1 !”  she  cried,  “I  have  found  you  at 
last.  They  are  going  to  shoot  him  to-morrow 
at  sunrise !” 

“Shoot  whom?” 

“Dick.” 

“Why,  girl,  that’s  impossible.  The  man  went 
into  the  enemy’s  ranks  in  his  uniform.  The 
worst  they  can  do  is  take  him  prisoner.” 

“You  don't  understand,  Al,”  she  said.  “He’s 
the  victim  of  his  uncle’s  plot  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way.  I overheard  his  uncle  speaking  to 
Capt.  Miller  of  Company  A.  You  know  Capt. 
Miller,  don’t  you,  Al  ?” 

“Yes,  only  too  well.  He’s  had  it  in  for  you 
and  Dick  since  that  night  before  the  war  when 
he  insulted  you  and  the  doctor  interfered.  But 
tell  me,  girl,  I don’t  understand.” 

“Well,  I was  just  about  to  retire  this  evening 
when  I heard  voices  below  my  window.  They 
were  Major  Bradley  and  Capt.  Miller.  The 
major  was  telling  the  captain  how  he  had  used 
my  mother’s  handwriting  to  lure  Dick  to  the 
manor.  It  seems  he  got  his  confidence  by  tell- 
ing Dick  the  property  affair  in  Boston  was  all 
a mistake  and  that  he  felt  a presentiment  that 
he  was  going  to  die,  and  took  even  that  mean 
way  to  meet  Dick  and  be  reconciled.  Dick  fell 


into  the  trap  and  the  major,  pretending  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  before  his  men  of  Dick’s 
being  a prisoner,  put  him  under  guard.  At 
dawn  this  morning  he  went  to  him  secretly, 
told  him  the  armies  had  changed  positions  dur- 
ing the  night,  gave  him  a blue  uniform  to  get 
through  the  Federal  lines,  and,  pretending  to 
direct  him  to  our  own  men,  sent  him  right  into 
Porter’s  hands.  At  the  same  time  he  tele- 
graphed Porter  to  look  out  for  a Confederate 
spy.  Dick  was  caught  with  papers  in  the  lin- 
ing of  his  coat,  and — and — is  to  be  shot  at 
sunrise.  Oh,  Al,  Al — •”  she  gulped  down  the 
tears  and  went  bravely  on.  “The  last  words  I 
heard  the  major  say  were:  ‘Miller,  that  fellow 
will  be  soon  out  of  my  way.  I wouldn’t  have 
taken  such  measures  but  for  the  trouble  that 
lawyer  he  sent  up  to  Boston  is  making  for  me. 
Unless  this  nephew  of  mine  is  done  for,  that 
lawyer  will  put  him  back  where  he  belongs, 
which  means  that  you  and  I starve,  Miller, 
while  Mr.  Richard  Bradley  comes  into  his 
own.’  There  was  only  one  person  to  come  to, 
Al,  and  I determined  to  come  at  once. 

“Before  leaving  the  manor  I asked  the  major 
for  a pass  through  to  Grant.  He  eyed  me  sus- 
piciously and  asked  why  I wanted  it.  But  I 
explained  that  a former  playmate  was  danger- 
ously ill  and  had  sent  for  me.  He  thought 
that  I was  ignorant  of  Dick’s  fate,  because  he 
had  kept  him  hid  the  night  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  house,  and  indeed  I should  know 
little  even  now  but  for  that  conversation  be 
neath  my  windows.  Now,  Al,  take  the  pass; 
you  must  save  him.” 

The  lieutenant  turned  away.  He  knew  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a reprieve  from 
Grant.  What  would  induce  Grant  to  give  a 
reprieve  to  a man  found  within  his  ranks 
dressed  as  a spy  and  bearing  important  infor- 
mation to  the  enemy?  There  was  a bare  thread 
of  hope  in  the  fact  that  Grant  might  hear  the 
dirty  story  and  give  the  condemned  man  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  girl  saw  his  hesita- 
tion ; she  grasped  his  arm. 
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“Al,”  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes ; “you  will 
not  desert  us  now  ?”  Us ! Davis  looked  into 
that  upturned  face,  and  as  he  did  so — well — as 
he  did  so,  the  vision  of  happier  days  to  come 
died  out  in  his  eyes.  That  love  light  was  not 
for  him.  She  loved  Bradley;  he  had  always 
suspicioned  it;  she  was  proving  it  now.  Her 
hand  was  on  his  shoulder,  her  face  wet  with 
tears. 

“Al,”  she  said,  “you  often  told  me  that  you 
loved  me.  You  used  to  tell  me  that  even  when 
we  went  to  school  together.  But — ” she  fal- 
tered. A lump  rose  in  her  throat.  “I  loved 
you,  Al,  but — but — ” her  hand  slid  from  his 
shoulder  and  hid  her  face.  He  heard  the  words 
almost  in  a whisper.  “I  love  Dick,  and  I want 
you  to  save  him.” 

He  mounted. 

“I’ll  have  a fresh  horse  for  you  as  you  pass 
the  manor  on  your  way  back.  I’ll  be  waiting 
in  the  summer  house,”  she  said,  tending  the 
slip. 

He  leaned  from  the  saddle  and  took  her 
hands.  Did  Bradley  love  her  as  much  as  he 
did?  he  asked  himself  as  he  looked  down  at  her. 
Then  a mighty  temptation  beset  him.  Why 
not  let  the  man  who  stood  between  this  girl 
and  himself  meet  the  fate  in  store  for  him? 
Many  a man  placed  in  his  position  might  do 
so.  Why  not  he?  The  temptation  was  strong, 
the  cause  of  the  temptation  most  beautiful, 
but  the  lieutenant  was  a man,  and  a heart  as 
true  as  steel  beat  beneath  that  worn  gray  coat. 
He  kissed  the  two  little  hands  in  his  with  a 
sacred  kiss,  he  touched  the  flanks  of  his  quiv- 
ering horse  with  his  spurs,  he  was  off — ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  his — friends,  ah,  the 
word ! 

She  seated  herself  in  a corner  of  the  sum- 
mer house  and  listened.  Was  she  mistaken? 
What  was  that?  No,  it  was  true.  Her  heart 
leapt  with  joy.  Faintly  indeed  but  sure  enough 
her  practised  ear  made  out  the  distant  patter 
of  hoofs.  The  sounds  were  growing  louder 


now,  and  slowly  the  figure  of  a rider  crept 
inch  by  inch  over  that  little  hill  down  the  road. 
She  could  distinguish  him  now.  Nobody  but 
Al  Davis  could  ride  like  that,  that  same  care- 
less, daredevil  way  he  used  to  ride  even  as  a 
boy. 

“Halt!”  came  the  sentry’s  challenge.  The 
rider  dashed  on.  A shot  rang  out  on  the  si- 
lence. The  lieutenant  swayed  in  his  saddle  for 
a second,  and  then  tumbled  to  the  ground.  Dor- 
othy was  beside  him  in  an  instant. 

“The  inside  pocket,  girl,”  he  gasped.  She 
knelt  beside  the  wounded  man  and  drew  the 
precious  slips  from  his  pocket.  A little  stream 
of  blood  trickled  through  the  wounded  man’s 
tightly  pressed  lips. 

“Al!”  she  cried,  “for  God’s  sake  speak  to 
me.”  His  face  was  drawn  and  ghastly,  but  he 
smiled. 

“Hurry,  girl.  See !”  He  pointed  to  the  east. 
“See!  The  dawn!  Now,  go!” 

Soldiers  seemed  to  spring  from  everywhere. 
The  major  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
A girl  bending  over  a fleet  Southern  thorough- 
bred fairly  flew  past  them. 

“Hey ! Stop  that  woman !”  shouted  the 
major.  “Steady  men ; take  aim !” 

The  command  “fire”  never  came.  A wound- 
ed, blood-stained  lieutenant  in  a gray  uniform 
had  dragged  himself  along  the  ground  to  with- 
in a few  feet  of  the  major,  and  levelled  his  re- 
volver. 

“You’d  better  wait,  major,”  he  said.  That 
was  all.  She  rode  on  unmolested. 

We  are  at  the  manor  again.  Lee’s  troops, 
now  starved,  wounded  and  stricken  with  fever, 
are  slowly  but  stubbornly  giving  way  before 
the  enemy’s  numbers  and  resources  and  re- 
turning to  devastated  homes  and  plantations. 
As  they  pass  the  doors  of  the  manor  an  occa- 
sional one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  outcome 
of  Lieut.  Davis’s  wild  ride  stops  in  and  in- 
quires anxiously  about  his  condition. 
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Let  us  enter  the  sick-room.  The  darkness 
is  not  penetrable  as  we  go  in,  but  gradually  as 
our  eyes  become  accustomed  we  make  out  sev- 
eral figures  in  the  room.  There  near  that  win- 
dow, whose  shades  are  closely  pulled  down,  is 
the  bed.  The  lieutenant  has  wasted  away  to  a 
shadow.  It  is  three  months  since  he  was 
wounded,  and  we  wonder  how  he  has  survived 
even  thus  far.  Dr.  Bradley,  well  worn  from 
the  campaign  and  his  night’s  vigil,  does  not 
look  himself.  Suddenly  the  lieutenant  raises 
himself. 

“I  guess  I’m  going  now,  Dick,  old  man,”  he 
whispers.  “I  feel  it  coming  on  me.  Where’s 
Dorothy  ?” 

A slender  figure  moves  at  the  side  of  the 
bed.  The  lieutenant’s  wan  face  lights  up  in  a 
smile  as  he  sees  her.  The  man  has  received 
the  last  rites  of  his  church : there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  pray  and  wait  the  end.  Listen ! The 


lieutenant  is  speaking.  Dorothy  and  the  doc- 
tor are  kneeling  beside  his  bed,  each  holding 
a white,  wasted  hand. 

“Good-bye,  Dick,”  he  is  saying.  “God  bless 
you.”  He  turns  to  the  girl.  “Dorothy,”  he 
raised  himself  slightly  from  the  pillow.  “I’m 
going  now — I’m  glad — and  feel  satisfied  that  I 
am  leaving  you  with  a man — a real  man.” 

“Dorothy!”  He  attempted  to  raise  himself 
to  a sitting  posture.  The  effort  was  his  last. 
With  a slight  convulsion  he  sank  back  and 
died,  the  girl’s  name  still  hovering  on  his  lips. 
And  as  the  soul  of  the  little  lieutenant  glided 
before  the  tribunal  of  every  man’s  Judge,  at 
least  two  fervent  hearts  poured  out  their  pray- 
ers for  mercy  for  a man  who  had  blessed  their 
love  with  his  own  loyal  love,  a love  that  laid 
down  its  life  for — his  friends. 

T.  B.  McSherry. 
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M Question  of  $igfj  Jftnante 


IT  was  evening  in  the  summer.  The  7 145 
was  late,  and  in  anticipation  of  its  arrival 
the  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  little 
Pennsylvania  town,  Freeland,  had  turned  its 
footsteps  as  usual  to  the  Mecca  of  gossip,  the 
village  depot.  Freeland  is  a terminal  of  a 
branch  of  the  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  when  the  eager- 
ly expected  flyer  materialized,  it  simply — just 
as  the  good  old  song  relates — “ran  right  in  and 
turned  around  and  ran  right  out  again.” 

This  was  not  the  case  with  John  Smith,  one 
of  the  passengers.  He  had  journeyed  from 
New  York  on  a matter  of  business ; he  was  a 
business  man  and  looked  the  part.  On  the  Bow- 
ery he  was  popularly  known  as  Spike  Kelly; 
in  ’Frisco  he  was  greeted  with  the  pseudonym 
“White” ; in  Canada  his  visiting  cards  bore  the 
cognomen  “McPharlan,”  and  in  New  Orleans 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  name  of  Lyon.  As 
we  are  to  consider  the  gentleman  in  relation 
to  his  Freeland  transaction,  we  shall,  in  com- 
mon with  the  unsophisticated  inhabitants  of 
that  little  “burg,”  designate  him  as  Mr.  Smith. 

When  Mr.  Smith  alighted  from  the  caboose, 
which  is  known  in  New  York  as  a passenger 
coach,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Casey  and  escorted 
to  a waiting  carriage  owned  and  operated  by 
the  last  named  gentleman  and  his  blue  ribbon 
filly,  Maud  S.  Hence  they  proceeded  to  Ca- 
sey’s mansion,  which  was  situated  above  his 
liquor  store — but  before  they  arrive  there,  al- 
low me  to  state  the  nature  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
business.  This  gentleman  is  what  is  commonly 
termed  “a  green-goods  man.”  In  other  words, 
he  sells  money  at  a discount;  he  gives  you 
something  for  nothing. 


Three  weeks  previous  to  the  time  under  con- 
sideration, Casey  received  a letter  postmarked 
New  York,  containing  a dollar  bill  and  this  la- 
conic instruction : 

“Mr.  Casey: 

“Dear  Sir — Take  this  dollar  out  and  spend 
it.” 

Casey  obeyed.  A week  later  Casey  again  re- 
ceived a letter,  a dollar  and  a similar  instruc- 
tion. Again  Casey  obeyed.  His  extraordinary 
extravagance  was  by  this  time  observed  and 
commented  upon  by  the  frugal  inhabitants. 
Several  of  Casey’s  children  had  already  suc- 
cumbed to  the  effects  of  an  over-indulgence  in 
sweetmeats  which  were  contributed  by  “dad,” 
who  had  grown  suddenly  philanthropic.  A few 
days  after  this  Casey  received  the  following 
letter : 

“New  York,  July  14,  1907. 
“Dear  Mr.  Casey: 

“You  have  been  recommended  to  me  as  a 
conservative  business  man  who  knows  how  to 
keep  a secret.  I sent  to  you,  in  two  previous 
letters,  small  sums  of  money  which  I hope  you 
have  received  and  have  already  disposed  of. 
Now,  Mr.  Casey,  I have  one  thousand  of  the 
same  kind  of  bills,  which  I am  willing  to  sell 
to  you  at  half  price,  $500.  The  method  by 
which  I am  enabled  to  do  this  is  a secret.  If 
you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
let  me  hear  from  you  by  return  mail,  and  I 
shall  leave  for  Freeland  on  receipt  of  your  let- 
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ter.  I do  not  make  this  proposition  to  every 
one,  and  trust  that  you,  as  a business  man,  will 
keep  this  matter  as  a business  secret. 

“Yours  very  respectfully, 

“John  Smith. 

“General  Delivery,  N.  Y.  Post  Office.” 

Now,  to  get  $1,000  for  $500  was  a consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  by  Mr.  Casey. 
Therefore,  as  a result  of  that  gentleman’s  cor- 
dial invitation,  Mr.  Smith  is  now  a visitor  at 
Casey’s  home.  Some  people  may  conclude  that 
Casey  was  an  easy  mark.  I doubt  if  I have 
established  any  premises  that  could  justify  such 
a conclusion.  In  fact,  Casey  was  a wideawake 
business  man.  His  liquor  trade  was  increas- 
ing, his  establishment  was  the  most  pretentious 
in  town.  He  was  a member  of  the  town  coun- 
cil, and  Casey  and  Casey’s  corn  juice,  “The  Joy 
of  Bacchus,”  were  known  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. It  was  advertised  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
region.  Every  barn,  rock  and  tree  along  the 
country  roads  was  decorated  with  a thirst-pro- 
ducing reproduction  of  a “full-sized  quart,” 
and  silently  but  eloquently  appealed  to  the 
traveler  to  go  to  Casey’s.  Every  housewife 
cherished  a “Joy  of  Bacchus”  calendar,  a per- 
ennial memorial  of  Casey  and  his  beverage. 
Every  schoolboy  wore  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat 
a picture  of  Councilman  Casey,  “the  man  who 
made  Bacchus  famous,”  and  nearsighted  old 
men  strained  their  rheumatic  backs  to  pick  up 
what  was  apparently  a $10  bill,  but  which 
proved  on  closer  investigation  to  be  only  an- 
other advertising  scheme  of  Casey’s.  All  this 
to  show  that  gentleman’s  progressiveness.  But 
to  return  to  Mr.  Smith. 

He  is  still,  and  has  been  for  the  past  two 
days,  at  Casey’s.  To-morrow  he  departs  for 
New  York.  Casey  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
genial  host  and  Mr.  Smith  a generous  visitor. 
The  Casey  kids  were  not  slow  in  discovering 
that  their  city  guest  had  money  to  give  away, 


but,  alas ! they  also  discovered  that  their  stom- 
achs, like  rubber  balloons,  had  a limit  of  elas- 
ticity. 

It  was  a remarkable  coincidence  that  neither 
Mr.  Casey  nor  Mr.  Smith  was  anxious  to  get 
down  to  business.  The  nearest  approach  they 
made  to  the  subject  was  when,  shortly  after 
Mr.  Smith’s  arrival,  he  requested  that  Casey 
would  not  divulge  to  the  townsfolk  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit.  “Never  fear,”  said  Casey, 
“mum’s  the  word.  We  all  have  our  secrets. 
You  know  how  to  sell  $1,000  for  $500  and  I 
know  how  to  make  eight  gallons  of  whiskey 
out  of  five.  Have  another  drink  of  ‘The  Joy 
of  Bacchus.’  ” 

But  there  is  an  end  to  all  material  things ; so, 
too,  was  there  one  to  Mr.  Smith’s  visit.  The 
morning  train  for  New  York  left  at  10:30. 
Only  a few  minutes  remained  to  close  the  all- 
important  deal.  Although  both  men  had  dissi- 
pated considerably  during  the  past  two  days, 
both  seemed  loath  to  dissipate  the  warm  friend- 
ship which  had  developed  since  the  first  meet- 
ing in  order  to  consider  a hard,  cold  business 
proposition. 

Both  parties  to  the  affair  were  seated  in 
Casey’s  private  office.  Both  were  in  readiness 
to  hurry  to  the  train  as  soon  as  the  deal  was 
closed.  Maud  S,  attached  to  Casey’s  private 
“cart,”  stood  at  the  doorway  impatiently  stamp- 
ing the  earth.  On  the  table  near  Casey  was  a 
packet  of  bills,  bound  by  a narrow  strip  of 
paper  commonly  used  by  banks  for  this  pur- 
pose, upon  which  was  stamped  $500.  Judging 
from  the  outer  one,  Casey’s  bills  were  of  the 
$5  denomination.  From  his  valise  Mr.  Smith 
had  taken  twenty  small  packages,  carefully 
wrapped,  the  contents  of  which  were  entirely 
concealed.  He  selected  one,  apparently  at  ran- 
dom, tore  it  open,  approached  Casey  and  be- 
gan to  count  the  bills  as  he  placed  them  directly 
under  the  eyes  of  his  host.  Mr.  Smith’s  bills 
were  of  the  $1  denomination.  He  had  counted 
$50,  the  contents  of  the  first  package,  and  was 
reaching  for  the  second.  Simultaneously  he 
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looked  at  his  watch.  “Great  Scott,  Casey,”  he 
cried ; “it  is  io  127  and  my  train  leaves  at 
10:30.” 

“Begorra,  my  Maud  can  make  it  in  three 
minutes,”  replied  Casey.  “Don’t  count  your 
money,  man.  I’ll  take  your  word  for  it  and 
you  take  mine,”  said  the  good-natured  host  as 
he  handed  his  money  to  Mr.  Smith.  Casey 
hastily  put  the  $50  which  had  been  counted 
into  his  pocket  and  threw  the  remaining  small 
packages  into  a drawer  of  his  desk.  Mr.  Smith, 
with  equal  alacrity,  locked  his  valise  containing 
Casey’s  wad  and  both  gentlemen,  thanks  to 
Maud,  parted — probably  forever — ’neath  the 
shade  of  the  10:30. 

On  his  way  home,  Casey  stopped  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Freeland  Bugle  and  left  an  order  for 
a full-page  “ad.”  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
“The  Joy  of  Bacchus.”  He  paid  for  it  in  ad- 
vance with  the  money  received  from  Mr. 
Smith.  When  he  reached  his  office  he  imme- 
diately examined  the  other  packages.  “Mighty 
bad  imitations,”  soliloquized  Casey;  “it  cer- 
tainly is  queer  how  dishonest  those  New  York- 
ers are.  Oh,  well,”  he  sighed  as  he  held  a 
glass  of  the  inebriating  fluid  before  his  eyes; 
“it’s  all  in  a lifetime.  Here’s  health  and  pros- 
perity to  Mr.  Smith.” 


It  is  evening.  The  10:30  A.  M.  from  Free- 
land has  become  the  7:30  P M.  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Smith  sits  in  his  room  at  the  Daza  Hotel, 
37  Bowery,  surrounded  by  a score  of  his  peers. 
“Well,  Spike,  how  did  you  make  out  in  Penn- 
sylvania?” asks  one  of  his  pals.  “Great,”  re- 
plies Kelly,  the  King  of  the  Crooks.  “I’m  $450 
to  the  good.  I caged  a fly  Irishman  by  the 
name  of  Casey  and  he  was  easy  game.  Hand 
me  my  purse.” 

Spike  Kelly  opened  his  valise,  broke  the 
band  around  the  bills,  and  began  to  count  aloud 
— “F-i-v-e — Oh,  Lord,”  he  yelled,  “I’m  stung. 
Stung  by  that  fly  Irishman  Casey.”  And  so  he 
was.  The  first  bill  was  a genuine  five.  The 
others  were  merely  advertising  “The  Joy  of 
Bacchus.”  “It’s  a poor  game  when  you  give 
ten  to  one  and  then  lose,”  advised  one  of  the 
group.  “Beat  it,”  roared  Spike;  “I’m  going  to 
bed.” 

In  Freeland  about  this  time  Casey’s  chums 
were  passing  his  place  of  business  on  their  way 
to  the  depot.  The  proprietor  was  entering  his 
carriage.  “Expecting  company  on  the  7 :45  ?” 
asked  one.  “No,”  replied  Casey,  “men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  they  don’t  get  Ca- 
sey. Giddap,  Maud.” 

G.  C.  Denenny. 


JSrotfjer  33®atcf) 

“Three  o’clock  and  all’s  well,” 

On  Golgotha  the  sentry  cried; 

Heaven  opens,  falls  hell ; 

And  man  now  lives,  for  the  God-man  died — 
Yes,  all’s  well. 


Samuel  Lawless. 
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Sanctum 


Jforbfjam  anb  tfje  Centenary 


AT  a time  when  the  entire  Diocese  of 
New  York  is  looking  back  over  the 
recently  completed  centennial  of  its  ex- 
istence and  marking  the  milestones  on  the  road 
of  Catholic  progress,  it  is  perhaps  not  unfitting 
that  the  sons  of  Fordham  should  cast  an  af- 
fectionate glance  into  the  mists  of  the  past,  to 
discover  the  times  and  conditions  which  called 
the  college  into  existence,  to  mark  the  famous 
names  which  have  shed  a reflected  lustre  upon 
its  walls,  and  to  consider  what  Fordham’s  part 
may  be  in  the  ever-progressing  history  of  Cath- 
olicity in  New  York. 

The  history  of  the  diocese  prior  to  1841  is 
an  interesting  and  hopeful  narrative — interest- 
ing because  of  the  many  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  Catholic  progress ; hopeful  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  these  difficulties  were 
surmounted.  At  the  time  when  Pope  Pius 
VII.  erected  New  York  into  a suffragan  see, 
the  Catholic  population  was  comparatively 
small  and  hampered  by  restrictions  of  many 
kinds.  The  city  boasted  of  but  one  church,  the 


State  of  but  four,  and  the  total  number  of  com- 
municants did  not  exceed  ten  thousand. 

The  Rev.  Luke  Concanen  of  Rome  was  ap- 
pointed first  Bishop,  but  died  before  he  was 
able  to  sail  for  America.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  John  Connelly,  who  straightway 
undertook  to  put  Catholic  affairs  in  New  York 
into  some  sort  of  order.  He  brought  in  new 
priests,  built  several  new  churches,  notably  St. 
John’s  at  Utica  and  St.  Patrick’s  at  Rochester, 
and  by  founding  the  orphan  asylum  and  intro- 
ducing the  Sisters  of  Charity  began  that  chain 
of  benevolent  institutions  which  is  the  pride  of 
Catholic  New  York. 

Bishop  Dubois,  upon  his  accession,  found  a 
Catholic  population  of  150,000  souls,  with  eight 
churches  and  eighteen  priests.  He  continued 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  but  found  himself 
crossed  at  every  turn  by  the  abuse  of  trus- 
teeism.  His  was  too  gentle  and  pacific  a char- 
acter to  make  much  headway  against  this  evil, 
and  when  in  1838  he  consecrated  John  Hughes 
Coadjutor  Bishop  the  latter  turned  the  full 
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force  of  a vigorous  and  courageous  disposition 
against  it  with  favorable  issue. 

About  this  time  the  question  of  secular  edu- 
cation began  to  be  agitated,  and  Bishop 
Hughes,  who  had  long  cherished  decided  opin- 
ions on  this  point,  took  up  the  side  of  the 
Church  with  passionate  earnestness,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  untiring  labors  and  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  Governor  Seward  that  in 
1842  sectarianism  was  at  least  legally  abolished, 
though  no  guarantee  was  provided  against  its 
reintroduction  into  the  public  schools. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  quite  logically  it  would  seem,  that 
Fordham  was  founded.  The  Archbishop  saw 
the  imperative  need  of  a Catholic  college  in 
the  diocese,  and  with  him  to  see  a need  was  to 
attempt  to  meet  it.  In  1841  therefore  he  pur- 
chased the  Rose  Hill  estate  and  built  here  a 
college  and  a seminary. 

The  founding  of  a seminary  at  Fordham 
links  it  with  the  history  of  the  diocese  perhaps 
even  more  intimately  than  does  the  dignity  of 
its  founder.  As  a monument  to  the  great  Arch- 
bishop, its  connection  with  the  diocese  is  simply 
passive;  as  a school  where  the  priests  of  the 
diocese  received  the  knowledge  and  the  train- 
ing they  were  later  to  employ  in  their  parochial 
work  it  assumed  an  active  and  important  part 
in  the  advance  of  Catholicity. 

Fordham  was  the  third  site  selected  for  a 
seminary  in  the  New  York  diocese.  Bishop 
Dubois,  who  prior  to  his  elevation  had  been 
founder  and  president  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Semi- 
nary at  Emmittsburg,  was  the  first  to  take  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a similar  institu- 
tion in  New  York.  With  money  subscribed 
largely  by  the  Pope,  he  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a theological  school  at  Nyack  in  1832, 
but  on  the  eve  of  completion  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Grieved  but  not  disheartened 
by  this  catastrophe,  the  Bishop  looked  about 
him  for  assistance  in  another  venture,  to  dis- 
cover it  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Cornelius 
Heeney,  who  had  been  equally  generous  in  the 


founding  of  the  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum.  He 
offered  to  provide  a site  for  a new  seminary  in 
Brooklyn,  but  upon  his  refusal  to  deed  the 
property  until  after  the  completion  of  the  semi- 
nary buildings,  Bishop  Dubois  declined  his 
offer. 

The  next  place  that  offered  itself  was  La- 
fargeville,  near  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  Bish- 
op Hughes,  then  Coadjutor  Bishop,  purchased 
it  for  a moderate  sum.  In  September,  1838,  a 
seminary  and  college  was  formally  opened 
there,  but  unfortunately,  though  the  spot 
seemed  ideal,  it  could  only  be  reached  after 
weeks  of  travel,  and  a meagre  attendance  de- 
monstrated the  impracticability  of  the  location. 
Accordingly,  in  1839,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s 
Seminary,  as  it  was  called,  was  in  turn  aban- 
doned. Nothing  daunted  by  these  repeated 
failures,  Bishop  Hughes  determined  to  try 
again,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  former 
mistake  of  locating  the  seminary  too  far  from 
New  York  should  not  be  repeated.  Accord- 
ingly, he  purchased  the  old  Rose  Hill  manor 
in  1839,  and  on  June  24,  1841,  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege was  formally  opened,  with  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Closkey,  afterward  Archbishop  and  Cardinal, 
as  its  first  president.  The  seminary  was  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
Rev.  Felix  Villanis  was  made  its  head. 

From  1841  to  1862  the  seminary  was  main- 
tained at  Fordham  successively  under  the  care 
of  the  Lazarists,  the  Jesuits,  and  finally  secu- 
lar priests.  Beginning  with  fourteen  students 
the  numbers  of  the  new  seminary  rapidly  in- 
creased, until  in  1855,  when  it  passed  out  of 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  there  were  forty  in  at- 
tendance. In  1862  Archbishop  Hughes  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a provincial  rather  than  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  accordingly  Fordham 
gave  way  to  St.  Joseph’s  Provincial  Seminary 
at  Troy. 

Thus  from  its  very  inception  Fordham  was 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Catholic  progress  in 
New  York.  It  enjoyed  the  paternal  considera- 
tion of  New  York’s  first  Archbishop;  it  was, 
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for  a time  at  least,  the  school  for  New  York’s 
priesthood.  And  as  its  founder  was  the  first 
Archbishop,  so  its  first  president,  John,  after- 
ward Cardinal  McCloskey,  was  the  second 
Archbishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  It  is 
therefore  with  feelings  of  personal  rejoicing 
that  Fordham  celebrates  the  centenary  of  the 
diocese.  It  rejoices  not  alone  because  it  is  a 
Catholic  college,  not  alone  because  it  is  a New 
York  college,  but  because  it  feels  that  in  some 
small  measure  it  has  been  connected  in  the  past 
and  is  connected  in  the  present,  through  Arch- 
bishop Farley’s  former  presence,  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  greatest  Catholic  see  in  America. 
But  unless  every  ideal  and  every  aim  of  a Cath- 
olic college  has  been  in  vain,  Fordham’s  influ- 
ence on  the  diocese  has  been  important  in  an- 
other way.  In  an  age  when  anarchy  and  materi- 
alism, misguided  violence  and  complacent  igno- 
rance seem  to  be  gaining  friends  and  support- 
ers on  every  hand,  it  is  no  small  factor  in  the 
welfare  of  the  body  politic  and  the  Church  that 
the  youth  of  the  city,  State  and  country  should 
be  trained  and  strengthened  in  their  duties  to 
God  and  to  the  State. 

Such  a training,  such  a strengthening,  is  and 
must  be  the  aim  of  every  Catholic  college. 
Mere  mental  training,  though  important,  must 
there  be  secondary  to  the  inculcation  of  sound 
ethical,  moral  and  political  doctrine.  And  though 
the  number  of  those  whom  Fordham  has  sent 
out  into  the  diocese  is  of  necessity  relatively 
small,  their  influence  is  not  limited  to  their  own 
lives  or  their  own  firesides,  but  touches  and 
affects  the  lives  of  those  about  them. 

A hundred  years  have  passed  over  Catholic 
New  York.  They  have  been  years  of  steady 
progress,  years  speaking  well  for  themselves, 
and  auguring  well  for  the  future.  It  is  Ford- 
ham’s  prayer  that  when  another  century  has 
rolled  its  onward  course  her  own  progress 
may  have  been  as  consistent  and  glorious  as 
the  advance  of  the  Church  is  sure  to  be,  not 
only  for  reasons  of  self,  but  because  higher 
and  more  extended  powers  will  afford  a greater 


influence  and  a nobler  impulse  in  a wider 
sphere  to  the  advancement  of  Christian,  Cath- 
olic and  American  ideals. 


Jfatfjer  of  tfjc  pronx 

IF  political  muck-raking  is  ever  productive  of 
good,  it  is  when  its  result  is  the  vindica- 
tion and  justification  of  public  men.  To 
convince  the  people  at  large  that  their  officials 
are  scoundrels  and  their  government  corrupt  is, 
if  this  be  carried  too  far,  a blow  at  popular 
government.  To  persuade  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a man  may  be  at  once  a public  official 
and  a public  benefactor,  that  high-mindedness 
and  devotion  to  duty  are  not  incompatible  with 
public  office,  and  that  the  confidence  which 
suffrage  implies  has  not  been  misplaced — this 
is  to  justify  government  by  the  people,  this  is 
to  strengthen  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  liberal  government. 

It  is  with  no  small  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
pride,  therefore,  that  we  can  turn  from  the 
sorry  descriptions  of  fraud  in  high  places  with 
which  recent  magazine  literature  has  abounded, 
to  a consideration  of  the  recent  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  President  of  the  Bronx, 
which  has  so  completely  vindicated  his  char- 
acter and  his  administration. 

An  investigation  such  as  Mr.  Haffen  was 
subjected  to  is  not,  in  its  very  nature,  calculat- 
ed to  present  matters  in  the  most  favorable 
light.  In  the  first  place,  if  those  who  conduct 
the  examination  so  choose  only  those  facts 
which  are  susceptible  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion need  be  adduced,  only  those  witnesses  who 
favor  the  investigators  need  be  called,  and  em- 
phasis may  be  thrown  on  one  or  two  dubious 
proceedings,  while  a mass  of  evidence  reflect- 
ing credit  on  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  one 
examined  may  be  totally  ignored.  Was  this 
the  case  in  the  recent  investigation?  The  ex- 
aminers, whether  actuated  by  excessive  zeal  or 
otherwise,  seemed  by  the  trend  of  their  ques- 
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tions  to  discredit  Mr.  Haffen’s  administration, 
and  his  vindication,  therefore,  is  all  the  more 
emphatic.  For  not  one  fact  was  brought  to 
light  which  could  not  be  construed  favorably 
for  the  Borough  President ; not  one  single  in- 
stance of  neglect  or  incapacity  was  discovered 
in  all  his  long  term  of  office.  For  eight  days 
Mr.  Haffen  was  on  the  'stand,  subjected  to 
questions  involving  an  intimate  and  ready 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bronx,  and  in 
all  that  time  he  showed  himself  thorough  mas- 
ter of  his  affairs  and  the  situation. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Monthly  should 
depart  from  its  usual  course  of  holding  aloof 
from  matters  political  in  the  present  instance, 
because  the  question  at  issue  is  one  which  af- 
fects the  very  spot  where  the  college  stands  as 
well  as  the  tremendous  borough  that  surrounds 
it,  and  because  the  person  most  intimately  con- 
cerned is  a Fordham  graduate  and  one  who  has 
always  held  the  interests  of  his  Alma  Mater  at 
heart.  Not  alone  for  these  reasons  does  the 
Monthly  venture  to  show  its  support  and 
friendliness,  but  because  it  believes  that  the  re- 
cent investigation  has  shown  that  Mr.  Haffen 
has  been  true  to  all  the  ideals  of  Catholic  train- 
ing, that  he  has  been  honest  and  upright  as  well 
as  capable  and  efficient,  and  well  worthy  of 
whatever  commendation  and  encouragement 
these  columns  can  afford. 

The  investigation  has  brought  home  to  the 
people  of  the  Bronx  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
services  which  Mr.  Haffen  has  rendered  to  the 
borough.  It  has  reminded  them  that  during 
his  incumbency  as  Commissioner  and  Borough 
President  from  1893-1908  the  Bronx  has 
changed  from  a group  of  disordered  and  scat- 
tered hamlets,  whose  aggregate  population  did 
not  exceed  85,000,  to  a harmonious  and  unified 
whole  numbering  some  400,000  souls.  It  has 
brought  a realization  of  the  fact  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bronx  since  Mr.  Haffen  assumed 
the  charge  of  public  affairs  in  it  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale,  and  a fairy  tale  well  told.  Not  alone 
in  population  is  the  magic  increase  of  the  bor- 


ough evident,  but  in  every  branch  of  public  or 
private  endeavor  as  well.  In  public  improve- 
ments, in  sewers,  in  street  openings,  in  pave- 
ments, in  lighting  facilities — in  what  you  will, 
in  short — the  Bronx  towers  head  and  shoulders 
over  any  similar  section  of  the  entire  country 
for  the  last  decade.  And  the  hand  that  steered, 
the  mind  that  directed,  the  energies  of  the  bor- 
ough into  such  beneficent  channels  has  been  in 
largest  part  that  of  Louis  F.  Haffen. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  to  achieve  this  proud 
distinction  great  personal  sacrifice  and  unre- 
mitting labor  were  necessary  and  inevitable. 
And  the  fact  that  Mr.  Haffen  is  poorer  to-day 
in  this  world’s  goods  than  when  he  began  his 
career  as  a public  official,  and  that  in  fifteen 
years  he  has  not  known  the  meaning  of  the 
word  vacation,  is  a measure  of  the  debt  which 
the  Bronx  owes  its  efficient  head. 

In  concluding  one  of  his  essays  in  the  Fed- 
eralist, Alexander  Hamilton  observed : “Were 
the  pictures  which  have  been  drawn  by  the 
political  jealousy  of  some  among  us  faithful 
likenesses  of  the  human  character,  the  infer- 
ence would  be  that  there  is  not  sufficient  virtue 
among  men  for  self-government;  and  that 
nothing  less  than  the  chains  of  despotism  can 
restrain  them  from  destroying  one  another.” 
The  converse  of  this  is  as  obviously  true. 

When  men  who  have  been  honored  with  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  their  fellow  citizens 
show  by  every  action,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, that  this  confidence  and  trust  has  not 
been  misplaced,  when  their  public  zeal  and  de- 
votion puts  the  necessities  of  government  far 
ahead  of  private  interest,  when  honesty,  up- 
rightness and  integrity  conspicuously  mark 
every  official  action,  and  unbounded  public 
prosperity  attends  their  watchful  efforts — then 
may  the  nation  feel  assured  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient virtue  among  us  for  self-government, 
and  that  far  from  destroying  one  another,  it 
is  possible  for  Americans  to  unhesitatingly 
confide  themselves  to  the  larger  minded  among 
them  with  a full  assurance  of  watchful  care 
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and  untiring  loyalty.  It  is  for  the  value  of 
their  patriotic  example,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  their  public  services,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Haffen  and  men  of  his  stamp. 
All  honor  to  them,  then,  and  may  the  con- 


sciousness of  duty  well  done  which  has  brought 
the  Borough  President  through  the  recent  or- 
deal with  honor  remain  with  him  to  urge  him 
on  to  a continuation  and  perpetuation  of  his 
unselfish  efforts. 


fEfje  Difference 

OH  sob  ye  Queens  of  Love  and  Hate, 
For  a grief  no  tongue  can  tell ; 

For  she  led  me  charmed  to  Paradise 
And  she  cast  me  stunned  to  Hell. 
The  sky  was  hued  with  the  ocean’s  blue, 

And  the  sea  was  crystal  clear ; 

The  western  clouds  were  a molten  mass, 
And  the  sun  a golden  sphere. 

A feathered  choir  in  the  wood  below 
Gave  throat  on  the  fragrant  boughs, 

And  Heaven  was  there,  on  that  crag  so  fair, 
As  we  pledged  eternal  vows. 


The  sky  is  black  as  the  sea  below, 

And  the  sea  raves,  wild  and  drear ; 

The  lightning  leaps  from  the  driving  clouds, 
And  the  wind  shrieks  out  its  fear ; 

The  groaning  limbs  of  the  tortured  trees 
Sound  a lost  soul’s  ghastly  moan, 

And  I know  too  well,  that  the  Gates  of  Hell 
Face  me  on  the  crag,  alone. 

Oh  sob  ye  Queens  of  Love  and  Hate, 
For  a grief  no  tongue  can  tell, 

For  she  led  me  charmed  to  Paradise, 
And  she  cast  me  stunned  to  Hell. 


S.  Quinn. 
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THE  game  scheduled  for  April  8th  at 
Princeton  could  not  be  played  on  ac- 
count of  rain. 

FORDHAM  17  ; POLY  INSTITUTE  2. 

The  game  with  Poly  Institute  on  Saturday, 
April  nth,  was  too  one  sided  to  be  interesting. 
Fordham  took  the  lead  at  the  start  and  was 
never  passed,  hitting  the  ball  hard  throughout 
the  game,  and  finally  driving  Hennig  from  the 
box.  Murray  Quinn  pitched  in  the  first  ’Var- 
sity game,  and  though  he  was  touched  up  free- 
ly, he  kept  the  hits  well  scattered,  and  his  per- 
formance on  the  whole  was  very  creditable. 
Mahoney  had  a big  day  at  the  bat,  making  four 
drives  out  of  as  many  chances. 

FORDHAM  6;  HOLY  CROSS  2. 

Fordham  defeated  Holy  Cross  at  Fordham 
Field  on  April  i6th.  Brilliant  team  work  char- 
acterized the  wearers  of  the  maroon.  Six  hits 
was  the  total  of  the  day’s  work  with  the  stick 
by  Holy  Cross,  Egan  proving  effective  at  all 
times.  Foley,  who  started  the  pitching  for 
Holy  Cross,  lasted  an  inning  and  a half,  giving 
five  bases  on  balls,  and  these,  with  two  hits, 
were  enough  to  settle  the  game  in  the  first  in- 
ning. Dowd,  who  succeeded  Foley,  pitched  a 
mighty  clever  game,  showing  good  headwork 
at  critical  moments.  The  score : 

Fordham.  r.  h.  po.a.e.  Holy  Cross,  r.  h.  po  a.e. 

Gargan,  i-b..  i o 500  Shay,  l.f 02001 

Hartman,  l.f..  1 1 201  Cashan,  2-b...  01200 

Mahoney,  c.f.  00  100  Barry,  ss 1 o 1 1 0 

Egan,  p 02  010  Carney,  i-b. . . 1 1 3 o o 

Coffey,  ss....  2 o 210  Mansfield,  r.f..  o 1 1 0 o 


McDonald,  c.. 

2 1 

10  3 0 

Dowd,  c.f.-.p.  0 1 1 2 0 

*Scanlon,  r.f. 

0 0 

200 

Sweeney,  c. . ..  0 0 8 1 x 

Schiess,  3-b.. 

0 1 

3 3 0 

O’Rourke,  3-b.  00400 

McCaff’y,  2-b 

0 0 

2 1 1 

McMahon,  c.f.  00210 

Larkin,  c.f 00100 

Totals  .... 

6 5 27  9 2 

Totals 2 623  5 2 

* Scanlon  out  on  bunted  third  strike. 

Fordham  3 o 1 o o o 2 o — 6 

Holy  Cross  1 o o 0 o o o o 1 — 2 

Two-base  hits — Carnery,  McDonald.  Sacrifice  hits 
— Cashan,  Mahoney,  McCaffrey.  Stolen  bases — Bar- 
ry, Carney,  Coffey  3 ; Scanlon,  McDonald  2,  Baldwin 
2,  O’Rourke.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  7,  Holy  Cross 
4.  Struck  out — By  Egan  9,  by  Foley  2,  by  Dowd  9. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Egan  5,  off  Foley  5,  off  Dowd 
4.  Umpire — Christy  Hassett. 

FORDHAM  9;  HARVARD  7. 

Fordham  started  her  Northern  trip  by  de- 
feating Harvard  at  Soldiers’  Field  by  a score 
of  9-7.  There  was  nothing  to  the  early  part  of 
the  game  but  Harvard,  the  score  being  7-2  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  inning.  But  by  a hard 
up-hill  fight,  Fordham  finally  obtained  the  lead, 
the  winning  runs  being  knocked  in  by  Ma- 
honey’s home  run,  which  was  one  of  the  longest 
hits  ever  made  on  Soldiers’  Field.  Chris,  had 
an  off  day  in  the  box ; the  coldness  of  the 
weather  and  the  rain  prevented  him  from 
showing  his  usual  display  of  speed  and  curves. 
Egan,  who  replaced  him,  had  a fine  turn  of 
speed  and  the  Harvard  batters  simply  could  not 
see  him.  The  fielding  feature  of  the  game  was 
a catch  by  Schiess  in  the  last  inning.  Harvard 
needed  two  runs  to  tie,  and  with  a man  on  first, 
Leonard,  who  had  previously  made  a home  run, 
smashed  a line  drive  over  third  base.  Schiess 
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stuck  up  his  glove  hand,  captured  the  apparent- 
ly safe  hit  and  doubled  McCall  at  first  base, 
thus  ending  the  game.  The  score : 


Fordham.  r.  h.  po.a.e. 
Gargan,  i-b. . I o II  o o 
Egan,  c.f.-p..  ii  oio 
Mah’ny,  p.-c.f  21  002 
Hartman,  l.f..  1 1 200 

Coffey,  ss 1 1 031 

McDonald,  c..  1 1 650 
Scanlon,  r.f. . 21  200 
Schiess,  3-b.  .02  331 
McCaff’y,  2-b  02  302 


Totals  g 10  2712  6 


Harvard.  . r.  h.  po.a.e. 
Leonard,  3-b.  31  010 

Keefe,  2-b 10  222 

Briggs,  i-b...  01  700 

Simons,  ss..  ..02  2 1 1 
Lannigan,  l.f..  1 1 300 

Aronson,  c.f.  0 o 300 

Dana,  r.f 10  100 

Currier,  c 1 1 921 

Hicks,  p 00  000 


Totals 7 6 27  6 4 


Two-base  hits — McDonald.  Home  runs — Leonard, 
Currier,  Mahoney.  Stolen  bases — Hartman  2,  Mc- 
Donald, Mahoney,  Leonard  3.  Base  on  balls — Off 
Hicks  3,  off  Egan  3,  off  Mahoney  1.  Struck  out — 
By  Hicks  7,  by  Mahoney  4,  by  Egan  2.  Sacrifice 
hits — Briggs,  Aronson,  Schiess.  Double  plays — 
Schiess,  Gargan  2.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Scanlon, 
Gargan.  Umpire — Stafford.  Attendance,  2,500. 


FORDHAM  O;  HOLY  CROSS  4. 

The  second  game  of  the  trip  was  played  at 
Worcester  on  Patriot’s  Day,  April  20th,  and 
resulted  in  the  first  defeat  of  the  season.  The 
day  was  a wretched  one ; snow  and  rain  were 
falling,  while  a chilling  wind  was  blowing 
throughout  the  two  hours  of  play.  But  rather 
than  disappoint  a crowd  of  6,000,  who  braved 
the  elements,  the  managers  decided  to  play. 
Dowd,  who  was  so  effective  against  Fordham 
earlier  in  the  season,  was  in  the  box  again  for 
Holy  Cross,  and  it  was  his  pitching  that  was 
mainly  responsible  for  our  defeat.  Mahoney 
pitched  what  would  have  been,  on  a dry  day, 
winning  ball,  but  it  seemed  that  every  time  a 
ball  was  hit  on  the  water-soaked  field  an  error 
resulted,  and  to  these  errors  the  defeat  in 
part  is  due.  The  score : 

Fordham.  r.  h.  po.a.e.  Holy  Cross,  r.  h.  po.a.e. 

Gargan,  i-b..  o 1 801  Shay,  l.f 00  010 

Egan,  c.f 00  000  Cashen,  2-b..  12  3 1 1 

Mahoney,  p. . o 2 031  Barry,  ss 01  220 

Hartman,  l.f..  00  300  Carney,  i-b.  .11  701 


Coffey,  ss 00  272 

McDonald,  c.  o o 701 
Scanlon,  r.f..  01  11  0 o 
Schiess,  3-b..  01  010 
M’Caffrey,  2b  0 1 310 


Totals o 6 2412  5 


Mansfi’d,  r.f.  01  1 1 0 

Dowd,  p 00  030 

Larkin,  c 00  12  2 0 

Driscoll,  c.f..  o 0 I 1 o 

O’Ro’ke,  3-b.  1 1 1 1 o 


Totals  ....  4 5 27 12  2 


Two-base  hits — Scanlon,  Mahoney.  Three-base 
hit — Carney.  Stolen  bases — Mansfield,  Larkin,  Ca- 
shen, Baldwin.  Sacrifice  hit — Egan.  Base  on  balls 
— Off  Dowd  2.  Struck  out — By  Dowd  11,  by  Ma- 
honey 4.  Umpire — Hassett.  Attendance,  6,000. 


Incidentally  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  down 
here  a few  of  the  comments  passed  upon  our 
team  by  the  Worcester  papers.  We  quote  the 
Worcester  Post  for  April  21st: 

“Fordham  players  are  as  fine  and  trim  a 
crowd  of  college  ball  players  as  ever  played  in 
Worcester.  They  made  a lot  of  friends  during 
their  stay  last  night.” 

“There  are  no  flies  on  Capt.  McDonald  and 
Worcester  fans  got  a chance  to  see  for  them- 
selves why  he  is  placed  close  to  Tad  Jones  as 
the  second  best  college  catcher  in  the  land.” 

“Schiess,  the  chubby  third  baseman  of  Ford- 
ham, who  saved  the  Harvard  game  for  his 
team,  did  not  have  much  to  do  yesterday  at 
third.  What  he  did  do,  however,  suggested 
brilliancy.” 

"Tom  Scanlon’s  drive  in  the  fifth  came  with- 
in an  ace  of  rolling  into  the  river.  Scanlon 
went  around  the  circuit  like  a racehorse,  but 
Jack  Shay’s  quick  return  of  the  ball  nabbed 
him  at  third  base.” 

The  games  scheduled  with  Dartmouth  and 
Norwich  University  were  cancelled  owing  to 
snowstorms. 


FORDHAM  5 ; WEST  POINT  3. 

The  annual  excursion  to  West  Point  occur- 
red on  Saturday,  April  25th.  The  dubious  char- 
acter of  the  weather  held  down  the  attendance 
to  a small  number,  but  those  who  made  the  trip 
had  the  twofold  pleasure  of  a delightful  sail 
and  a splendid  ball  game.  Egan  pitched  again 
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remarkably,  showing  a great  assortment  of 
curves  and  speed.  Perhaps  his  best  work  was  in 
striking  out  three  men  in  the  last  inning,  with 
second  and  third  bases  occupied.  Clean-cut 
work  characterized  the  play  of  Fordham,  and 
this,  together  with  hard  hitting,  proved  too 
strong  a combination  for  the  soldiers.  Scanlon 
and  Mahoney  both  made  home  runs,  while  Mc- 
Donald supported  Egan  in  his  usual  brilliant 
style.  The  score : 


Fordham.  r.  h.  po.a.e. 
Gargan,  i-b..  o o io  o i 

Egan,  p oi  o 6 i 

Mahoney,  c.f.  i i o o o 
Hartman,  l.f.  o 2 o o o 

Coffey,  ss o o 232 

McDonald,  c.  2 2 12  1 0 
Scanlon,  r.f. . 21  000 
Scheiss,  3-b..  02  1 1 o 
McCaff’y.  2-b  00  220 


West  Poi’t.  R.  H.  PO.A.E. 
Teague,  3-b.  .00  024 
Mountf’rd,  c.  1 1 6 1 1 
Harrison,  2-b  00  1 6 1 

Haverk’p,  r.f.  1 2 1 0 1 
Meyer,  i-b...  o o 14  4 0 
Anderson,  c.f  1 2 300 

Byers,  l.f 00  000 

Schneider,  ss.  0 2 120 
Reilley,  p 00  1 7 1 


Totals 5 9 2713  4 Totals 3 7 2722  4 

Home  runs — Scanlon,  Mahoney.  Two-base  hit — 
Schneider.  Stolen  bases — McDonald  2,  Scanlon, 
Schiess  2,  Byers,  Haverkamp.  Sacrifice  hit — Har- 
rison. Struck  out — By  Egan  11,  by  Reilly  5.  Base 
on  balls — Off  Egan  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Reilley  1. 
Passed  balls — Mountford  1.  Umpire — Kennedy.  At- 
tendance, 2,500. 

FORDHAM  8;  COLUMBIA  O. 

Fordham  defeated  Columbia  at  Fordham 
Field  by  a score  of  8-0  on  April  29th.  Ma- 
honey pitched  a remarkable  game,  only  twenty- 
eight  men  facing  him  in  the  nine  innings.  In 
addition  to  his  box  work,  he  had  a three-base 
bit  and  a home  run.  Fordham  played  a steady 
game  in  the  field,  backing  up  Mahoney  fault- 
lessly, and  this,  together  with  opportune  hit- 
ting, brought-  about  the  desired  result.  The 
score : 

Fordham.  r.  h.  po.a.e.  Columbia.  R.  h.  po.  a.e. 
Hartman,  l.f.  21  000  Schmidt,  l.f..  0 o 000 

Egan,  c.f 22  000  H’dricks,  c.f..  00  422 

Mahoney,  p..  22  070  Young,  c 01  700 

Coffey,  ss 01  320  Osterhout,  r.f  o 1 100 

McDonald,  c.  o 1 730  Zimber,  ss...  0 0 221 

Scanlon,  r.f..  02  000  Miltenb’g,  i-b  o 0 600 


Schiess,  3-b. . 0 1 

120 

Hayes,  3-b. . 

. 0 1 

020 

M’Carthy,  i-b  1 0 

O 

O 

•'T 

Kimbel,  c.f.. 

. 0 0 

210 

McCaff’y,  2-b  1 0 

240 

Barilli,  p 

. 0 1 

1 1 0 

Totals  810  27180  Totals  0 4 24  8 3 


Home  run — Mahoney.  Three-base  hits — Mahoney, 
Egan.  Sacrifice  hit — Schiess.  Stolen  bases — Hart- 
man 2,  Egan,  Mahoney,  Coffey,  McCaffrey.  Struck 
out — By  Mahoney  6,  by  Barili  5.  Bases  on  balls — 
off  Barili  4.  Hit  by  pitcher — Barili.  Umpire — Diet- 
rich. 

FORDHAM  7 J VIRGINIA  2. 

Fordham  defeated  Virginia  at  home  in  an 
interesting  game  by  a score  of  7-2  on  May  1st. 
Egan  twirled  his  usual  ball,  which  is  bound  to 
result  in  his  being  placed  among  the  leading 
pitchers  of  the  college  world.  He  held  the 
Southerners  down  to  four  scattered  hits,  and 
but  for  an  unfortunate  error  would  have  reg- 
istered a shut  out.  Mahoney  repeated  his  pre- 
vious day’s  work  by  smashing  out  three  hits, 
including  a home  run,  the  longest  made  in  five 
years.  The  ball  fell  on  the  hospital  field. 
Snappy  work  again  characterized  the  playing, 
and  despite  the  apparent  one-sidedness  of  the 
score,  the  game  was  an  interesting  one  from 
the  spectator’s  standpoint.  The  score  : 


Fordham.  r.  h.  po.  a.e. 
Hartman,  l.f.  1 1 001 

Egan,  p 00  050 

Mahoney,  c.f.  1 3 000 

Coffey,  ss 21  031 

McDonald,  c.  2 2 14  1 0 
Scanlon,  r.f..  01  000 
Schiess,  3--b.  1 1 120 

McC’thy,  i-b.  0 0 10  o 1 
McCaff’y,  2-b  00  221 


Virginia.  r.  h.  po.a.e. 
Ho’cher,  3-b.  02  120 
Bricker,  2-b.  10  010 

Hoff,  ss 12  111 

Cabanus,  l.f..  do  000 

Hume,  c.f 00  010 

Pearson,  c...  0 0 800 
Bowe,  i-b. . . 0 0 800 
Pickford,  r.f.  00  510 
Susong,  p 00  032 


Totals 1 9 2713  4 Totals  2 4 23  9 3 

Home  run — Mahoney.  Three-base  hit — Mahoney. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Egan  3,  off  Susong  3.  Struck 
out — By  Egan  14,  by  Susong  7.  Stolen  bases — Ca- 
banus 2,  Hoff,  Coffey  2,  Schiess  2,  McDonald,  Scan- 
lon, McCarthy.  Umpire — Mr.  Dietrich. 

FORDHAM  3;  GEORGETOWN  O. 

Fordham  defeated  Georgetown  in  the  first 
of  a series  of  three  games  on  May  2d.  Ma- 
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honey  struck  out  ten  men  and  issued  no  passes, 
while  Montgomery  was  not  so  effective  at 
critical  moments.  McCaffrey  delighted  the 
crowd  in  the  third  with  a two-base  hit  to  left, 
and  scored  a moment  later  on  Egan’s  safe  drive 
to  right  field.  With  McDonald  on  first  in  the 
seventh,  Scanlon  straightened  out  one  of  Mont- 
gomery’s curves  for  a clean  home  run,  creating 
large  enthusiasm  among  the  spectators.  Not  a 
Georgetown  man  reached  second  base  until  the 
eighth  inning,  when  they  threatened  to  score, 
but  Chris,  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  struck 
out  the  next  two  men.  The  score : 


Fordham.  r.  h.  po.  a.e. 
Gargan,  i-b..  o o io  o o 

Egan,  c.f oi  i o o 

Mahoney,  p...  o o 020 
Hartman,  l.f..  00  200 

Coffey,  ss 02  130 

S.McDon’d,  c.  1 o 10  1 o 
Scanlon,  r.f. . 1 1 100 

Schiess,  3-b.  .00  1 1 0 
McCaff’y,  2-b.  1 1 120 


Georgetown,  r.  h.  p.o.a.e. 

Mess,  3-b 00  000 

Courtney,  l.f.  00  200 
McDon’d,  i-b  o 2 800 
Schalfy,  r.f...  01  400 
Simon,  c.f — 01  400 
Mayock,  2-b.  01  120 

Smith,  ss 00  120 

Eckenrode,  c..  0 0 700 
M’tgomery,  p.  0 o 032 


Totals  3 5 27  9 0 Totals  o 5 24  7 2 

Fordham  0 o 1 0 0 0 2 0 x — 3 

Georgetown  o 0 o 0 0 0 o o 0 — 0 

Two-base  hits — McCaffrey,  Mayock.  Home  run — 
Scanlon.  Stolen  bases — Egan,  Si  McDonald,  Hart- 
man. Left  on  bases — Fordham  3,  Georgetown  2. 
Struck  out — By  Mahoney  10,  by  Montgomery  7 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Montgomery  1.  Hit  by  pitcher 
— Montgomery  1.  Passed  balls — Eckenrode  2.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  Dietrich. 


FORDHAM  9;  SETON  HALL  O. 

On  Saturday,  May  9th,  Fordham  played  Se- 
ton  Hall  on  Fordham  Field.  Up  to  the  ending 
of  the  eighth  inning  the  score  was  0-0.  Ferry 
was  in  the  box  for  Seton  Hall,  while  Egan 
threw  the  ball  for  Fordham.  Egan  had  given 
but  one  hit,  and  the  Maroon  made  four  hits 
from  Ferry.  Fordham  had  no  errors  against 
it;  Seton  Hall  had  three.  But  in  the  eighth 
inning  it  looked  very  certain  that  Fordham 
would  score.  Here  was  the  .situation  : Egan 
was  on  third,  Mahoney  was  on  second,  no  one 


was  out,  and  Coffey  was  at  the  bat  with  two 
strikes  on  him.  He  struck  at  the  next  ball, 
which  the  Seton  Hall  catcher  dropped,  and  ran 
to  first,  while  Egan  was  making  for  home.  Sud- 
denly Egan,  who  was  being  run  down  between 
third  base  and  home,  and  Coffey  stopped  run- 
ning— the  umpire,  Air.  Christy  Hassett,  had 
declared  it  a foul  tip,  and  sent  Egan  back  to 
third.  Immediately  the  Seton  Hall  team  pro- 
tested that  it  was  not  a foul,  wanted  Egan  de- 
clared out,  and  refused  to  play.  Mr.  Hassett 
abided  by  his  decision,  and  after  some  ten  min- 
utes Seton  Hall  left  the  field.  Mr.  Hassett 
declared  the  game  forfeited  to  Fordham,  9-0. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  make  the  matter 
clear,  because  the  New  York  Sun,  for  May 
10th  came  out  with  the  head  line,  “Fordham 
Forfeits  the  Game.’’  When  certain  matters  are 
in  question,  the  aforesaid  paper  seems  to  be 
afflicted  with  journalistic  myopia.  Mr.  Has- 
sett was  Seton  Hall’s  choice,  and  his  reputation 
for  justice  and  fairness  cannot  be  impeached. 
He  is  unshaken  in  his  judgment,  but  whether 
he  were  or  not,  the  first  rule  of  a baseball  game 
is  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  umpire, 
willy-nilly. 

Altogether,  the  record  of  the  team  this  year 
is  thus  far  a remarkably  brilliant  one.  Out  of 
the  twelve  games  played  only  one  has  resulted 
in  a defeat,  and  this  was  under  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. No  other  college  team  that  we 
know  of,  limiting  our  remarks  to  the  Eastern 
collegiate  world,  has  made  as  creditable  a 
showing,  nor  has  any  previous  Fordham  team 
passed  through  such  a successful  first  half  of 
a schedule.  The  reason  for  this  year’s  enviable 
record  is  not  so  hard  to  discover.  In  the  first 
place,  we  firmly  believe  we  have  the  best  pitch- 
ing staff  in  the  college  world.  In  the  outfield 
and  infield  the  fielding,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  been  superb,  while  the  team  has  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  real  purpose  of  a baseball 
bat.  But  the  principal  factor  has  been  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  men,  which  has  especially 
shown  itself  when  we  have  been  behind  early 
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in  the  game.  Harvard  probably  knows  by  now 
that  a game  is  not  over  until  the  last  man  is 
out.  They  had  us  7-2  in  the  sixth  inning,  but 
the  final  tally  was  9-7.  Those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  witness  this  up-hill  fight  saw 
the  Fordham  team  play  the  game  as  confident- 
ly as  if  they  were  the  winners  and  not  the 


losers.  They  saw  them,  moreover,  bat  a glori- 
ous victory  out  of  what  seemed  certain  de- 
feat. This  is  the  spirit  which  does  not  know 
what  the  word  failure  means  and  which  must 
triumph  so  surely  as  grit  and  endurance  are 
the  materials  out  of  which  success  is  made. 

J.  S.  Baldwin. 


&econti  ^eam 


As  predicted  last  month,  the  second  team  is 
making  an  enviable  record.  To  date  they  have 
lost  but  one  game  out  of  the  eight  they  have 
played,  and  that  game,  held  in  the  rain,  had  to 
be  called  off  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning 
because  of  the  inclement  weather.  The  score 
was  5 to  4,  the  Acorn  A.  A.  being  the  victors. 

On  April  nth  Matteawan  H.  S.  was  beaten 
by  a score  of  12-0.  Barry,  Rodriguez  and  Cas- 
sasa  pitched  for  the  second  team,  and  all  three 
worked  splendidly.  Matteawan  was  able  to  get 
but  one  hit  during  the  game. 

On  April  16th  the  team  journeyed  to  New- 
ark and  beat  the  High  School  team  9 to  2. 
Barry  was  invincible,  and  the  lads  from  New- 
ark could  not  meet  him  when  hits  meant  runs. 
Wilks  caught  a good  game  and  handled  Barry 
with  great  skill. 

Hotchkiss  School  at  Lakeville,  Conn.,  was 
beaten  9 to  o.  Barry  allowed  them  but  three 
hits,  had  ten  assists  and  one  put-out  himself, 
and  throughout  the  game  was  always  master  of 
the  situation.  Hotchkiss  played  a plucky  game 
and  for  seven  innings  the  score  was  1-0.  In 
the  eighth  inning,  however,  Fordham  scored 
eight  runs  and  the  game  ended  9-0  in  our 
favor. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  was  beaten  at 
Hackettstown  by  a score  of  10  to  7.  Rodriguez 
pitched  splendidly,  but  was  poorly  supported 
for  the  first  six  innings,  the  members  of  the 


team  making  seven  errors  during  that  time. 
After  the  sixth  inning  everything  went  smooth- 
ly, and  when  Callahan  knocked  the  ball  over  a 
barn  in  left  field,  scoring  three  runs,  the  game 
was  ours  for  certain. 

On  April  30th,  the  day  after  the  Centenary 
Institute  game,  Barry  shut  out  the  Teachers’ 
Training  School  team  by  the  score  of  8 to  o. 
The  game  was  stopped  for  twenty  minutes  in 
the  third  inning  because  of  rain.  The  Training 
School  team  played  a brave  game,  their  battery 
doing  steady  work,  but  they  were  absolutely 
helpless  before  the  shoots  of  Barry.  This  was 
the  fourth  straight  victory  for  Barry,  three 
of  his  attempts  being  shut-outs  and  the  other 
a 9 to  2 victory. 

On  May  2d  the  team  went  to  Ossining  and 
played  the  Holbrook  M.  A.  team.  Quinn 
pitched  for  us  and  allowed  Holbrook  but  three 
hits.  The  final  score  was  12-2. 

On  Wednesday,  May  6th,  Eastman’s  Busi- 
ness College  was  beaten  at  Poughkeepsie  8 to 
5.  The  game  was  a highly  exciting  and  inter- 
esting one.  Rodriguez  pitched  a steady,  heady 
game  and  helped  to  win  his  own  game  by  driv- 
ing the  ball  over  the  right  field  bank  for  a 
home  run. 

There  were  many  who  were  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  second  team  when  the  season  opened, 
but  the  kind  of  ball  it  is  playing  now  calls  forth 
the  admiration  of  all.  Coach  Bassford  has 
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helped  them  considerably,  and  when  we  see 
the  good  work  he  is  also  doing  with  the  ’Varsity 
we  must  admit  that  some  men  can  do  two 
things  at  once. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  team  for  their  victor- 
ies away  from  home.  To  date  they  haven’t 
lost  a game  on  a trip,  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  while  on  a trip  they 


are  forced  to  shift  for  themselves — for  Coach 
Bassford  must  remain  with  the  ’Varsity — their 
performance  is  little  short  of  remarkable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  at  the  college  will 
support  this  team  in  every  way  possible,  for 
if  ever  a team  deserved  and  merited  support 
it  is  the  second  team. 


J.  T.  White. 


Ccfjoes;  from  tfje  Sestet’s  Pells 

e Citp’s!  Carbmger 


OH  ye  dwellers  in  the  country,  who  extol 
the  sweets  of  Spring, 

And  parade  your  rustic  wealth  before 
our  eyes, 

Who  find  the  season’s  messengers  in  every 
blooming  thing, 

And  can  read  May’s  merry  smile  in  April’s 
sighs, 

The  city  has  its  harbinger  of  sunlight,  showers 
and  May 

That  is  just  as  sure  as  country  blossoms  are, 
And  we  know  that  Spring  is  smiling  on  the 
cobbles  of  Broadway 

When  we  welcome  to  our  midst  the  open  car. 

The  man  that  has  been  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined in  musty  cells, 

While  he  wore  his  hand  off  hanging  to  a strap, 
Who  has  vainly  sought  to  drown  in  drink  the 
closed  car’s  awful  smells, 

Or  been  crushed  by  fat  men  sitting  on  his  lap, 
Who  has  tramped  through  miles  and  miles  of 
slush  amid  a pelting  sleet 
And  thrown  away  a twenty-cent  cigar, 


Feels  a swelling  in  his  bosom  when  he  sees 
upon  the  street 

That  harbinger  of  Spring — the  open  car. 

And  he  dreams  of  balmy  evenings  when  the 
hurdy  gurdies  play 

While  the  street  lamps  shed  their  mellow 
twinkling  light, 

And  he  thinks  of  merry  parties  sailing  gaily 
down  the  bay 

Where  Coney’s  blaze  outshines  the  stars  of 
night. 

He  sees  the  steps  and  porches  lined  with  beaux 
and  laughing  belles ; 

He  hears  the  Dutch  band  playing  from  afar, 

And  he  wouldn’t  trade  the  city  for  a thousand 
shady  dells, 

When  he  rises  and  salutes  the  open  car. 

The  man  that  can  find  pleasure  in  a smoking, 
oily  lamp 

And  likes  to  wash  in  water  just  off  ice, 

Who  enjoys  the  air  the  better  if  only  it  be 
damp, 
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And  considers  poison  ivy  rather  nice,  For  when  the  Springtime’s  coming  I want  to 

Let  him  chortle,  if  it  please  him,  over  blossoms  see  it  come 

till  he’s  dumb,  From  the  front  seat  on  a Broadway  open  car. 

His  delight  will  never  my  composure  mar,  Stanley  Quinn. 

jfortrfjamensia 

“And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 

That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away.” 

— Alfred. 


Scene : Copley  Square  Hotel,  Boston.  Bell 
boy  enters.  “Mr. Egan?”  “Yes.”  “Wanted at  the 
’phone,  sir.”  “Thank  you,  thank  you.”  A medi- 
um-sized, well-built,  handsome  young  fellow 
rises  from  his  cushioned  chair  and  makes  his 
way  to  the  desk.  “My  name  is  Egan.  Am  I 
wanted  at  the  ’phone?”  “Yes,  sir;  booth  No.  2, 
sir;  go  ahead,  sir;  your  party  is  waiting.”  The 
young  man  enters  the  booth  and  the  following 
conversation  takes  place : 

“Hello!  Hello!  Yes,  yes.  This  is  Egan. 
Yes,  I pitched  yesterday  for  Fordham.  Yes, 
Harvard  lost.  Yes.  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 
McGuire?  I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you.  Yes, 
sir.  Well,  I don’t  know.  I hadn’t  thought  of 
entering  the  ranks  of  the  professionals  as  yet. 
Yes,  sir.  I know,  and  I’d  be  glad  to  go  with 
the  Boston  team;  I’d  be  right  at  home  with 
Ralph  Glaze.  Yes,  I know  him  ; I pitched  against 
him  two  years  ago,  you  know,  at  Fordham. 
Yes,  we  beat  him  3 — o.  He  certainly  was  a 
star  pitcher ; about  the  best  in  the  country  then. 
Yes,  I got  three  hits  off  him,  one  a home  run. 
How  much  do  I weigh  ? Why,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds.  Light  for  a pitcher, 
you  say?  Well,  I don’t  know;  I’m  considered 
pretty  good  for  my  age.  How  much  would  I 
want?  Well,  really,  Mr.  McGuire,  you  see,  I 
never  gave  that  a thought.  I think  I’ll  finish 
at  Fordham  first.  Yes,  I think  that  will  be  a 
good  idea.  Thank  you.  What ! Get  off  the 
wire?  For  what?  Who’s  a farmer?  I?  You’re 
not  Mr.  McGuire  ? Who  are  you  ?” — It  was  Si 
McDonald. 


Why  is  it  that  certain  fellows  never  have  a 
kind  word  for  any  of  their  associates  at  col- 
lege? A man  goes  out  and  makes  a team  rep- 
resenting the  university  and  he  is  immediately 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  jest.  If  there 
is  nothing  good  you  can  say  of  a man  on  any 
of  the  teams,  for  goodness  sake  keep  quiet. 
We  understand  how  a child  will  find  fault  and 
be  dissatisfied  and  try  to  blame  some  one  else 
for  some  supposed  injury,  but  men  in  college 
are  looked  up  to  and  more  is  expected  of  them. 

Joe  Taylor  is  once  more  with  us.  He  was 
seriously  ill  and  for  a time  things  looked  very 
doubtful.  After  being  confined  to  his  bed  for 
fourteen  days  he  was  able  to  go  home,  and  is 
now  almost  thoroughly  recovered. 

The  Seniors  and  Tyros  were  to  have  played 
a game  of  ball  on  Rector’s  Day.  The  rain 
prevented  the  game  and  all  the  Seniors  are 
downcast.  Can’t  some  arrangement  be  made  to 
let  these  representative  teams  meet?  We  pause 
for  a reply. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  class  of  1909. 
Not  content  with  holding  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  successful  dances  in  the  history  of 
the  college,  they  had  four  of  their  representa- 
tives on  the  public  debate,  and  those  four  men 
acquitted  themselves  nobly.  As  the  honorable 
judge  was  forced  to  remark,  the  Debating  So- 
ciety had  shown  remarkable  improvement  since 
his  time.  Congratulations,  Juniors. 

Rector’s  Day!  Say,  fellows,  will  you  ever 
forget  it?  Oh,  Rector’s  Day,  can’t  you  manage 
to  come  around  more  than  once  a year  ? 

J.  T.  White. 


jHebtcal  ikfjool  JHoteg 


Dr.  Thomas  D.  Merrigan,  Professor  of  An- 
atomy, has  been  dangerously  ill  of  pneumonia. 
The  professor  had  a bad  cold,  but  insisted  on 
keeping  up  his  work  at  the  college.  In  fact,  he 
was  at  the  college  to  prepare  some  subjects  for 
the  final  practical  examination  the  day  before 
he  took  to  bed.  Each  day  we  patiently  and 
silently  watched  the  bulletin  for  news  as  to  his 
condition,  until  finally  we  learned  he  was  out 
of  danger,  and  is  now,  we  are  happy  to  say,  on 
the  high  road  to  recovery.  The  professor’s 
fighting  spirit  and  strong  constitution  stood  him 
well  in  his  illness,  during  the  early  part  of 
which  he  was  delirious,  and  in  his  deliriums 
he  raved  of  the  college  and  the  work  he  had 
left.  These  were  the  topics  uppermost  in  his 
mind  as  he  lay  ill ; they  were  simply  the  mani- 
festation of  the  deep-felt  interest  and  kindly 
regard  which  the  professor  had  always  shown 
in  the  welfare  of  the  college  while  he  was  well, 
and  it  is  to  his  untiring  labor  and  limitless  zeal 
in  the  interests  of  the  students  and  college  that 
we  may  attribute  the  cause  of  his  illness.  We 


are  therefore  glad  to  hear  that  the  professor  is 
rapidly  recovering  and  will  be  with  us  soon 
again.  To  him  we  wish  a speedy  recovery  and 
a long  and  happy  life. 

There  will  be  a meeting  of  the  faculty  in  the 
near  future  at  the  house  of  the  Dean,  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh,  No.  no  West  Seventy-fourth 
Street,  to  talk  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
school’s  interest. 

The  prize  offered  by  Dr.  Edward  O’Brien 
for  the  best  set  of  notes  on  “Physical  Diagno- 
sis,” open  to  second  year  students,  for  which 
Spies,  Daly  and  Margosky  entered,  was  award- 
ed to  Edwin  A.  Spies. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  Medical  School, 
comprising  the  entire  four  years,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution during  the  month. 

The  following  appointments  of  professors  in 
the  Senior  Class  have  been  announced : 

Charles  Graef,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology ; visiting  ophthalmologist  to 
Fordham  Hospital. 
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Carl  Richard  Keppler,  M.D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Orthopaedics ; orthopaedic  surgeon  to 
Harlem  Hospital,  O.  P.  D. ; adjunct  ortho- 
paedic surgeon  to  Yorkville  Hospital;  ortho- 
paedic surgeon  to  Fordham  Hospital,  O.  P.  D. ; 
orthopaedic  surgeon  to  Sydenham  Hospital. 

Miles  J.  Tierney,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Otology ; visiting  laryngologist  and  otologist  to 
the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory. 

E.  L.  Cocks,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Dermatology;  visiting  dermatologist  to  Ran- 
dall’s Island,  Harlem  and  Fordham  Hospitals ; 
clinical  assistant  to  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 
pital. 

A.  McDonald  Bell,  Professor  of  Histology; 
pathologist  to  Fordham  Hospital ; assistant 
visiting  physician  to  Fordham  Hospital ; assist- 
ant physician  to  St.  Lawrence  Hospital ; O. 
P.  D.,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 

Bryan  De  Forest  Sheedy,  M.D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Denis  A.  McAulliffe,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor in  Medicine ; physician  to  Penitentiary 
Hospital,  Blackwell’s  Island. 

Bernard  McBride,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery; chief  of  the  surgical  clinic,  Harlem  Hos- 
pital, O.  P.  D. 

J.  J.  McGowan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Medicine ; assistant  physician  to  Fordham  Hos- 
pital. 

Geo.  Thos.  Strode,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in 
Gynaecology. 

Jas.  Belden  Gere,  M.D.,  Instructor  and  De- 
monstrator in  Nervous  Diseases. 

Louis  A.  Ewald,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Gynaecology. 

Frederick  James  Schoenenberger,  Instructor 
and  Demonstrator  in  Surgery  of  the  Genito- 
urinary Tract. 

The  medical  library  has  received  another  ad- 
dition. The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Thos.  Mc- 
Cleary  of  Brooklyn  has  been  donated  by  his 


wife  to  the  medical  library  of  the  college.  The 
collection  consists  of  218  volumes. 

The  Sophomore  Class  visited  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Street 
and  Brook  Avenue,  to  inspect  the  disinfectant 
plant  of  the  hospital.  The  inspection  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  Podoin,  In- 
structor in  Hygiene,  who  is  also  the  assistant 
visiting  physician  to  St.  Francis’  Hospital. 

We  have  at  hand  a book  entitled  “The  Great 
American  Fraud,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
in  which  he  clearly  and  plainly  exposes  the  evil 
and  fraud  of  the  different  proprietary  medi- 
cines, what  they  are  and  what  they  stand  for. 
It  is  a revelation  to  the  American  public. 

During  Professor  Merrigan’s  illness  his  place 
was  ably  filled  by  the  assistant  professor  of  an- 
atomy, Dr.  Chas.  D.  Keyser. 

A prize  is  to  be  offered  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School  consisting  of  a pocket-case  of 
instruments.  It  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
who  makes  the  best  collection  of  the  anomalies 
that  occur  in  bodies  dissected  in  the  anatomical 
room  of  Fordham  University.  Descriptions  of 
the  anomalies  must  be  in  detail ; diagrams 
should  be  made  to  illustrate  them  when  they 
are  of  special  importance,  and  when  they  are 
very  rare  photographs  of  them  should  be  taken. 
The  idea  of  the  prize  is  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  every  human  being  differs  from  every 
other  and  that  what  the  physician  has  to  do 
with  is  the  individual  and  not  the  disease  with 
which  he  is  affected.  Sydenham’s  famous  ex- 
pression, “It  is  more  important  to  know  what 
sort  of  an  individual  has  a disease  than  what 
sort  of  a disease  the  individual  has,”  still  re- 
mains as  true  as  when  it  was  uttered  some  cen- 
turies ago.  The  right  will  be  reserved  of  refus- 
ing to  award  the  prize  unless  in  the  judgment 
of  a committee  of  the  faculty  a collection  of 
anomalies  of  sufficient  importance  is  presented. 

T.  Gallon,  Jr. 
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During  the  Easter  recess  that  occurred  to- 
ward the  close  of  April,  the  Law  School  moved 
from  No.  42  Broadway  and  is  now  located  at 
No.  20  Vesey  Street,  in  the  Evening  Post 
Building.  The  wonderful  growth  of  the  school 
necessitated  the  change.  The  new  quarters  are 
far  more  spacious  than  were  the  old,  and 
should  even  more  room  be  required  the  school 
has  an  option  on  the  entire  floor.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  most  advantageously.  It  is  but 
a minute’s  walk  from  the  McAdoo  tunnel,  the 
Third  Avenue  elevated  road  and  the  Brooklyn 
transit.  Besides,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  court 
district,  a fact  of  no  small  importance.  An 
article  from  the  Evening  Post  for  May  2d  is 
of  interest : 

“Less  than  three  years  ago  the  university 
decided  to  add  a law  course  to  its  curriculum, 
and  the  School  of  Law  had  its  inception. 

“Starting  in  the  fall  of  1905,  with  a handful 
of  students,  the  school  was  compelled  in  a few 
months  to  move  from  its  location  at  the  uni- 
versity to  a place  more  accessible  to  students. 

“A  suite  of  rooms  in  a Broadway  building 
was  selected,  and  equipped  to  accommodate  the 
classes.  In  the  second  year  some  thirty-five 
students  were  in  attendance.  In  the  fall  of 
1907  the  third  academic  year  of  the  school 
started  with  a hundred  students  enrolled  on  its 
books.  Such  a growth  was  indeed  phenomenal, 
and  it  then  became  apparent  that  still  larger 
quarters  must  be  obtained. 

“The  new  lecture-rooms  are  large,  light,  and 
airy — St.  Paul’s  churchyard  in  front  and  St. 
Peter’s  in  the  rear  insure  light  and  air  to  all 
the  rooms  in  perpetuity;  the  library  is  easy  of 
access,  and  books  may  be  used  at  any  time  be- 


tween 9 A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.  The  school  is 
also  fortunate  in  being  within  three  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  County  Court  House,  the  Federal 
courts,  the  Hall  of  Records,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  city  and  county  government. 

“Having  an  option  on  more  floor  space,  the 
school  will  be  able  to  provide  sufficient  room 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  students,  if 
necessary. 

“An  idea  of  the  school’s  growth  may  be 
gained  from  the  figures  of  the  three  classes  in 
attendance  now.  In  the  third  year  class,  the 
first  class  that  entered  the  school,  are  seven 
men ; in  the  second  year  are  twenty-nine ; in 
the  first  year  are  sixty.  Indications  point  to 
an  entering  class  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  students  in  1908. 

“The  ‘case’  system  of  instruction  is  used. 
By  this  the  student  is  trained  to  find  the  law 
for  himself,  and  not  to  become  a mere  memo- 
rizing mechanism.  Certain  cases  in  the  vari- 
ous subjects  are  assigned  for  each  lecture,  and 
recitations  on  these  cases  are  made  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

“Hours  of  the  daily  recitations,  from  4:15  to 
6:15  P.  M.,  are  chosen  with  a view  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  students  who  work  in  of- 
fices during  the  day.  The  three-year  course 
leads  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.  A fourth  year’s 
course  will  be  given,  beginning  with  next  year. 
It  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  LL.M.” 

The  examination  in  Bills  and  Notes  for  sec- 
ond year  occurred  on  April  nth,  with  very 
creditable  results.  Examinations  in  Trusts  for 
third  year  and  in  Elementary  Law  for  second 
year  are  scheduled  for  May  9th. 

C.  M.  O’Keefe. 
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THE  following  story,  late  in  the  trans- 
mission, of  a Fordham  man,  comes  to 
us  from  Manila.  Rev.  J.  J.  Thomp- 
kins,  S.J.,  missionary  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
narrates  the  story  as  follows : “This  conduct 
. . . was  the  occasion  of 

a little  incident  lately,  in 
A Wort  y Son.  the  maroon  Qf  Ford- 

ham  floated  gloriously  in  tri- 
umph over  a bloodless  field.  About  a month 
ago  a young  man  named  Brown  sailed  from 
Manila  for  Laoag,  a port  further  north  than 
Vigan.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  in  Fordham  about 
the  years  ’ 90- ’9 3.  He  had  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Fr.  Hart,  his  old  prefect,  to  Fr.  Al- 
gue.  He  came  here  in  the  early  days,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  as  an  agent  for  a firm  in  Ma- 
nila. At  San  Fernando,  a city  about  half  way 
between  Manila  and  Laoag,  a Protestant  min- 
ister got  aboard  the  boat.  One  day,  when  some 
half  dozen  men,  including  the  captain  and  Mr. 
Brown,  were  in  the  dining  room,  the  minister 
made  some  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
the  bishop.  . . . Mr.  Brown,  interrupting 

him,  said  that  the  bishop  was  his  personal 
friend,  and  that  he  would  allow  no  man  in  his 
presence  to  malign  him.  He  ended  by  demand- 
ing a public  apology  from  the  minister  for  the 
words  he  had  uttered.  Mr.  Brown’s  attack  was 
of  considerable  surprise  to  the  preacher,  but 
the  latter  hastened  to  comply  with  his  request 
and  made,  almost  abjectly,  the  apology  de- 
manded. Then  Mr.  Brown  in  plain  language 
proceeded  to  tell  what  he  thought  of  the 
preachers  in  the  island,  and  when  he  finished 
the  minister  did  not  ask  him  to  apologize ; in 


fact,  he  seemed  afraid  that  Mr  Brown  might 
resort  to  more  muscular  Christianity.” 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  bringing  before 
our  readers  an  announcement  of  “Pioneer 
Priests  of  North  America,” 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J. 
Campbell,  S.  J.  The  work  is  the  result  of 
years  of  careful  research, 
and  consists  of  eighteen  biographies  of  the  al- 
most unknown  men  who  evangelized  the  Iro- 
quois Indians,  and  whose  labors  extended  from 
what  is  now  New  York  to  Canada,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  It  is  a book  of  about  400  pages 
and  is  profusely  illustrated.  The  price  of  the 
volume  is  $1.60,  and  may  be  had  by  addressing 
The  Messenger,  Fordham  University,  New 
York.  Fr.  Campbell  wields  a master  pen,  and 
no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  his  numer- 
ous contributions  to  solid  literature  and  history 
can  have  any  misgivings  as  to  the  excellence  of 
the  book,  or  of  the  information  and  interest  it 
contains. 

Under  date  of  April  23d,  Bert.  Murphy,  sec- 
retary of  the  F.  U.  A.  A.  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote  to  the  Rev. 
Western  Penn-  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.  He 
sylvaniaF.U.A.A.  stated  that  the  President, 
Mr.  A.  X.  Phelan,  and  the 
Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  O.  Murphy,  had  again 
returned  to  the  city,  and  that  another  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Eugene  Ri- 
ley, had  been  arranged.  Bert,  tells  us  that 
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there  was  much  rejoicing  out  his  way  at  Ford- 
ham’s  victory  over  Yale  and  Harvard. 


St.  John’s  Debating  Society  held  its  annual 
debate  in  University  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  May  6th.  The 

question  was,  “Resolved, 

The  Debate.  Tu  * i u ■ t 

i hat  the  labor  unions  of  the 

United  States  should  be 
competent  to  declare  strikes  at  their  own  op- 
tion.” The  debaters  were : For  the  affirmative, 
W.  A.  Jackson,  ’09,  and  G.  W.  Black,  ’09;  for 
the  negative,  J.  W.  Clancy,  ’09,  and  E.  H.  Con- 
way, ’09.  The  chairman,  T.  E.  Mernin,  ’08, 
opened  the  discussion  with  a very  graceful 
speech,  wherein  he  introduced  the  judges,  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Connery,  ’53 ; Mr.  John  P.  Dunn, 
’80,  and  Mr.  John  T.  Delany,  ’97.  As  we  have 
been  promised  a special  account  of  the  debate, 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  its  merits  now.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  judges,  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Connery,  awarded  the  debate 
to  the  affirmative  side.  The  medal  for  the  best 
individual  debater  will  not  be  conferred  until 
Commencement  Day.  Mr.  Connery,  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Reverend  Vice-President,  expressed 
himself  as  profoundly  impressed  by  the  hearty 
greeting  given  him  by  the  students  and  wished 
to  convey  to  them  his  depth  of  gratitude. 


We  extend  our  hearty  sympathy  to  Mr.  James 
P.  Clark,  ’04,  on  the  death  of 
Condolences.  his  mother. 

The  date  set  for  the  commencement  exer- 
cises is  Wednesday,  June  17th.  The  speakers 
of  the  day  will  be  Thomas 
Commencement  E.  Mernin, Philip  J.  Termini, 
Day.  Henry  T.  Hartman,  and 

Stanley  J.  Quinn.  The  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87;  A.M.,  ’92.  His 
Grace,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Farley,  will  pre- 
side. 


It  is  expected  that  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  Law 
School  when  its  first  lawyers 
will  be  graduated. 


Law  School. 


Visitors. 


During  the  past  month  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  a visit  from  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick, 
Bishop  of  Cebu,  P.  I. ; Rt. 
Rev.  James  J.  Hartley,  Bish- 
op of  Columbus,  O. ; Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  Bishop 
of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ; Rt.  Rev.  Pedro  Pablo 
Drinot  y Pierola,  Bishop  of  Huanco,  Peru  ; Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  Lynch,  ’67 ; Very  Rev.  Ernest 
Baudony,  O.S.A.,  visitor  of  the  Augustinian 
Fathers;  Rev.  Dr.  Meister,  ’67;  Rev.  Thomas 
Darbois,  O.S.A. ; Dr.  Aspell,  ’82;  John  P. 
Dunn,  ’80;  Dean  Fuller,  and  Rev.  Patrick  N. 
Breslin. 


By  a regrettable  oversight  in  our  last  number 
we  failed  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
Rev.  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  appointed  a member 

Home  News.  Q£  g£a£e  Examination 

Board. 

Rev.  John  B.  Creeden  has  again,  after  his 
long  illness,  assumed  the  chair  of  Junior  Phil- 
osophy. 

During  the  month  the  class  of  sub-Freshmen, 
under  the  instructorship  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Morgan, 
gave  a specimen  in  Latin  prosody  that  reflected 
as  great  credit  upon  its  members  as  did  their 
earlier  showing  last  December. 

The  old  candy  shop,  the  scene  of  so  many 
happenings  in  the  past,  the  shrine  to  which 
many  a Fordhamite  pilgrimaged  in  the  bygone 
days,  is  to  be  very  soon  removed  to  its  new 
quarters  on  the  floor  above,  where  it  will  face 
the  ball  field.  The  new  store  will  vie  with 
“The  Mirror”  as  a soda  and  candy  shop.  Just 
come  up  and  look  at  it. 
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ABY’S  evening  prayer  is  said,  and  mother’s  parting  kiss 
Is  pressed  upon  his  rosy  lips  with  all  a mother’s  bliss; 
Tenderly  she  bears  him  as  though  faintest  breath  would  blight, 
And  baby  smiling  out  his  love,  whispers  low  good  night. 


Books  and  slate  are  laid  away,  to-morrow’s  tasks  are  done, 
Mother’s  boy  is  tired  now,  he  rose  with  morning’s  sun: 
Earnestly  she  prays  that  God  will  keep  him  in  the  right. 

And  chubby  lips  are  pressed  to  hers  in  boisterous  good  night. 

Vows  as  old  as  Eden-time  are  whispered  soft  and  low. 

In  words  of  lirgering  sweetness  that  only  lovers  k ow, 

The  stars  look  down  upon  the  scene  that’s  sacred  in  their  si  gHt, 
And  all  of  life  is  spoken  in  the  lovers’  fond  good  night. 


Business  cares  are  laid  aside,  gown  and  slippers  donned, 

Daily  profits  reckoned  up,  baby’s  lessons  conned: 

Visions  of  his  childhood’s  days  dim  the  father’s  sight, 

When  baby  dim.  s up  in  his  arms  to  kiss  papa  good  night. 

Church  bells  toll  a solemn  knell,  the  cares  of  life  are  o’er ; 

He  smiled  good  night  to  weeping  friends  upon  the  river’s  shore : 

The  man  cf  God  tells  of  the  day  that  unto  him  is  dawning, 

The  tomb  is  sealed,  his  friends  forget,  and  angels  say  good  morning. 


John  ‘Urauben . 
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^>aint  Jofm  Cfjrpsostom  anti  Jfifteentfj  Centenary 

($ri?t  Cstfap) 


IN  all  ages  and  at  all  times,  oratory  and  the 
orator  have  been  powerful  factors  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  principle, 
and  the  consequent  progress  of  humanity. 
The  influence  of  written  documents,  especially 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  has  been,  per- 
haps, more  widespread,  but,  no  matter  how 
powerful  or  ardent,  the  inertness  of  the  print- 
ed phrase  can  never  have  so  intense  an  effect 
nor  exercise  so  personal  a force  as  the  im- 
passioned utterances  of  the  orator. 

Written  arguments  may  affect  the  intellect 
just  as  closely  as  spoken  appeals,  but  the  heart 
and  will  are  not  so  quick  to  follow.  To  move 
men,  and  move  them  profoundly,  to  tear  down 
the  prejudices  that  they  have  cherished  from 
childhood,  to  uplift  their  lives,  and  persuade 
them  to  enter  upon  paths  that  are  hard  and 
unaccustomed — that  is  the  province,  that  the 
glory  of  the  spoken,  far  more  than  the  writ- 
ten word. 

Eloquence  has  been  the  weapon  of  the 
statesman  and  the  patriot,  the  demagogue  and 
the  politician,  since  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
forum  and  the  senate  have  never  been  desti- 
tute of  the  art  which  is  so  potent  to  affect  the 
destinies  of  political  and  social  life.  But  until 
Christianity  came  with  its  message  of  hope 
and  salvation,  the  priest  had  never  resorted  to 
eloquence  to  achieve  his  purposes. 

It  was  his  part  to  stand  aloof  from  his  con- 
gregation, and,  surrounded  by  pompous  cere- 
monials, to  invest  himself  with  a mysterious 
unreality  which  might  give  him  his  hold  upon 
the  will  and  imagination  of  those  about  him. 
His  it  was  to  propitiate,  to  offer  incense,  to 


invoke  rather  the  awe  than  the  love  of  the 
flock,  to  sacrifice  rather  than  to  preach.  But 
with  the  advent  of  Christianity  came  the  need 
of  a teaching  as  well  as  a priestly  body,  and 
the  fathers  of  the  new  religion  turned  to  the 
pagan  forum  and  the  pagan  senate,  and  taking 
from  it  the  instrument  which  Demosthenes 
had  sharpened  and  Cicero  polished,  devoted  it 
to  its  noblest  and  highest  end. 

In  every  city  where  sin  was  to  be  combated 
and  souls  saved  the  ideals  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  taught  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  orators  of  the  old  civilization  had  en- 
deavored to  combat  false  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. The  pulpit  began  to  rival  the  forum 
in  its  orators  and  its  oratory.  Those  who  felt 
called  to  the  priestly  office  cultivated  litera- 
ture and  rhetoric  with  the  same  zeal  and  de- 
votion as  those  whose  hearts  were  set  on  po- 
litical prominence.  The  priest  became  the 
orator  and  the  philosopher,  and  it  is  a matter 
of  no  small  pride  that  the  early  Fathers  were 
not  only  preeminent  in  sanctity,  but  also  the 
intellectual  giants  of  their  times. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  was 
conspicuous  alike  for  the  turn  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  galaxy  of  emi- 
nent divines  which  illumined  the  Church.  The 
Empire  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  Persia, 
and  Constantinople  had  lately  succeeded  to 
Rome  as  the  seat  of  government.  The  gor- 
geous pomp  of  the  East,  introduced  by  Dio- 
cletian, had  taken  the  place  of  the  simple  rule 
instituted  by  Augustus.  Eusebius  was  just 
dead.  Basil  was  alive,  as  was  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  Theodore 
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of  Mopsuestia  molded  the  theology  of  Antioch, 
while  Ephem,  the  Syrian  hymn  writer,  was 
filling  the  East  with  sacred  melody.  The  West 
had  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augus- 
tine. And  in  Antioch,  and  later  in  Constanti- 
nople, there  was  a man  who,  by  his  eloquence 
and  intellect,  was  winning  converts  by  the 
thousand  and  adding  another  and  shining 
name  to  the  long  list  of  Greek  orators — that 
of  John  Chrysostom. 

On  a September  morning,  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  three  men  emerged  from  a little 
shrine  outside  Comana  in  Pontus,  where  they 
had  passed  the  night.  Two  of  them,  as  their 
dress  gave  evidence,  were  soldiers  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guard,  stalwart  and  ruddy.  Between 
them,  and  stumbling  along  as  best  he  could, 
was  an  old  man,  bent  and  gray,  tired  and  trav- 
el stained,  his  head  bared  to  the  stinging  rays 
of  the  desert  sun,  his  frail  frame  racked  with 
fever  and  unutterable  weariness.  On,  on,  for 
thirty  stadia,  the  three  proceeded,  the  silence 
unbroken  save  when  the  more  cruel  of  the  sol- 
diers harshly  urged  his  aged  prisoner  to  great- 
er speed.  But  at  last  the  flesh,  unable  to  an- 
swer the  heroic  calls  of  the  indomitable  mind, 
succumbed,  and  the  old  man  fell,  fainting,  on 
the  stony  road. 

Fifteen  centuries  have  passed  since  that  Sep- 
tember morning,  fifteen  long  eventful  centu- 
ries ; they  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  they  have  seen  the  philosophers,  the 
sages,  the  prophets,  the  orators,  of  a hundred 
lands  and  a hundred  tongues  live  and  die  and 
be  forgotten.  But  the  lapse  of  time  has  failed 
to  obliterate,  and  only  served  to  enhance  the 
fame  and  honor  of  the  old  man  who  fainted 
on  the  stony  road  outside  Comana — of  John, 
surnamed  the  Golden  Mouthed. 

The  life  which  ended  thus  unhappily  was 
begun  under  the  most  auspicious  auguries  at 
Antioch  in  Smyrna  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
347.  Some  authorities  place  the  birth  two 
years  earlier,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  seems 


to  lean  to  the  latter  date.  John  was  the  bap- 
tismal and  only  name  of  this  prince  of  Greek 
preachers,  and  it  was  not  till  a century  after 
his  death  that  the  surname  Chrysostom — the 
Golden  Mouthed — by  which  he  is  now  univer- 
sally known,  came  into  general  use. 

He  was  happy  alike  in  his  disposition,  his 
talents,  and  his  family  circumstances.  His 
father,  Secundus,  was  a general  of  high  rank 
in  the  Syrian  army.  His  mother,  Anthusa, 
was  a gifted  woman,  and,  what  meant  more 
to  his  future  career,  a deeply  pious  Christian. 
His  father  died  while  John  was  but  an  infant, 
and  Anthusa,  as  Monica  and  Nonna,  attended 
to  the  education  and  development  of  the  child 
with  a constancy  and  love  truly  Christian  and 
heroic.  She  it  was  who,  Greek  herself,  taught 
her  son  to  read  and  write  the  language  of 
which  he  was  to  become  so  great  a master. 
She  it  was  who  inculcated  the  love  of  good- 
ness and  purity  into  a heart  which  was  to  pass 
stainless  throughout  life.  She  it  was  who  by 
her  cheerful  and  uncomplaining  sacrifice  of 
herself  to  her  son  set  him  an  example  which 
he  followed  through  a long  and  glorious  ca- 
reer. So  firmly  had  she  drilled  the  principles 
of  the  faith  into  Chrysostom,  that  she  was  not 
afraid  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the  dis- 
tinguished pagan  rhetorician,  Libanius,  who 
taught  him  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Greece.  John  was  precocious,  like  Cicero,  like 
Abelard,  like  Macaulay,  and  Libanius  gave 
him  of  his  best.  It  is  said  that  shortly  before 
his  death,  the  great  rhetorician,  when  asked 
whom  he  wished  to  succeed  to  his  place  as 
chief  of  the  pagan  philosophy,  replied  “John, 
if  only  the  Christians  had  not  stolen  him  from 
us.” 

In  ancient  Antioch,  as  in  our  own  civiliza- 
tion, the  law  afforded  splendid  opportunities 
for  the  gifted  and  the  eloquent,  and  by  his  own 
as  well  as  his  mother’s  desires,  Chrysostom 
turned  his  attention  to  the  career  of  advocate. 
While  still  a young  man  he  began  to  practise 
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law,  and  his  oratory  as  well  as  his  argumenta- 
tive and  expository  power  won  instant  admira- 
tion and  respect.  But  the  chicanery  and  trick- 
ery of  legal  procedure,  as  then  practised, 
quickly  disgusted  the  sensitive  disposition  of 
the  young  orator.  The  commercial  profession, 
too,  he  discovered,  could  only  be  successfully 
prosecuted  by  means  which  he  loathed  and  des- 
pised. The  Bible  had  long  been  a fascinating 
and  serious  study  with  him,  and  he  turned  to 
it,  finally,  as  the  only  congenial  and  Christian 
pursuit. 

His  friendship  with  a young  man  of  his  own 
age,  Basil  by  name,  had  much  to  do  with  this 
choice.  How  close  this  friendship  was,  he  him- 
self tells  us  in  his  “Treatise  on  the  Priest- 
hood.” “I  had  many  genuine  and  true  friends,” 
he  says,  “men  who  understood  and  strictly  ob- 
served the  laws  of  friendship ; but  one  there 
was  out  of  the  many  who  exceeded  them  all 
in  attachment  to  me  and  strove  to  leave  them 
all  behind  in  the  race,  even  so  much  as  they 
themselves  surpassed  ordinary  acquaintances. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  me  at 
all  times ; we  engaged  in  the  same  studies  and 
were  instructed  by  the  same  teachers;  in  our 
zeal  and  interest  for  the  subjects  on  which  we 
worked  we  were  one.  As  we  went  to  our  lec- 
tures or  returned  from  them  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  counsel  together  on  the  line  of 
life  it  would  be  best  to  adopt,  and  here,  too, 
we  appeared  to  be  of  one  mind.” 

This  Basil,  who  was  afterwards  elevated  to 
the  office  of  Bishop,  was  an  ardent  Christian 
and  an  ascetic,  and  he  urged  Chrysostom  to 
follow  his  example.  John  was  on  fire  to  do 
so,  but  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  moth- 
er who  declared  that  her  only  comfott  was 
his  presence,  persuaded  him  to  wait.  He  had 
been  baptized  in  370  by  Meletius,  and  from 
this  time  on,  as  Palladius  tells  us,  “he  neither 
swore  nor  defamed  any  one  nor  spoke  falsely 
nor  tolerated  any  facetious  jokes.”  Now,  un- 
able to  join  any  regular  monastic  body,  he  be- 


gan to  practise  ascetic  austerities  in  his  own 
home.  He  secluded  himself  from  the  world 
and  spoke  only  when  compelled  to.  He  slept 
on  the  bare  floor  and  ate  only  of  the  cheapest 
and  coarsest  food.  And  lastly,  he  prayed 
whenever  time  from  his  other  duties  gave  him 
an  opportunity. 

His  former  associates  thought  him  morose 
and  unsociable,  but  two  of  his  more  intimate 
friends  who  knew  and  understood  him  join- 
ed him  in  the  ascetic  life.  These  were  Max- 
imus, afterward  Bishop  of  Seleucis,  and 
Theodore  of  Mopseustia,  and  with  Chrysos- 
tom they  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  under  the  direction  of  Diodo- 
rus, afterward  Bishop  of  Tarsus.  It  was 
from  Diodorus,  in  all  probability,  that  Chry- 
sostom learned  the  historical  and  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  which  in  after 
life  distinguished  all  his  discourses,  and  it 
was  Theodore’s  attachment  for  a young  lady 
named  Hermione  which  occasioned  Chrysos- 
tom’s earliest  treatise,  “Paraenesis  ad  Theo- 
dorum  Lapsum,”  in  which  two  powerful 
letters,  he  urges  the  beauties  and  nobility  of 
the  monastic  life. 

John  had  been  ordained  to  the  subordinate 
office  of  Lector  by  Meletius,  immediately  af- 
ter his  baptism,  and  although  he  had  done  no 
preaching  in  that  capacity,  his  natural  gifts 
were  so  well  appreciated  by  this  time  that  he 
was  offered  a bishopric  in  Syria  which  the 
banishment  of  Meletius  had  made  vacant.  He 
did  not  desire  the  elevation,  however,  and 
evaded  it,  taking  care  that  his  friend  Basil, 
whom  he  thought  fitted  for  the  office,  should 
be  made  to  accept.  His  escape  from  the  epis- 
copate was  the  occasion  of  his  treatise  “On 
the  Priesthood,”  composed  in  the  form  of  a 
platonic  dialogue  between  himself  and  Basil. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  death  of  his  mother 
removed  the  last  bar  which  kept  him  from  his 
cherished  pursuit  of  monastic  life,  and  he  was 
quick  to  avail  himself  of  his  chance.  On  the 
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mountains  to  the  south  and  east  of  Antioch 
was  a community  of  monks,  whose  pious  and 
intellectual  lives  had  always  seemed  to  Chry- 
sostom a happy  contrast  to  the  luxurious  vices 
of  the  city.  To  this  community,  therefore, 
he  repaired  and  was  received  with  open  arms. 
For  four  years  he  dwelt  in  this  monastic  cir- 
cle, his  daily  life  consisting  of  a round  of 
gardening,  writing,  prayer,  praise,  fasting, 
vigil,  and  study.  He  was  not  content  with 
the  ordinary  austerities  of  the  others,  but,  be- 
lieving with  Socrates  that  the  mind  could  best 
work  when  the  body  was  least  pampered,  he 
gave  himself  over  to  the  severest  discipline. 
His  food  was  chiefly  bread  and  water,  his 
bed  the  earth  covered  with  a little  straw,  his 
only  pleasure  study,  writing  and  prayer. 
While  here  he  wrote  three  treatises,  two  cas- 
tigating the  corruption  of  the  city  and  eulo- 
gizing the  ascetic  life,  and  the  third  denounc- 
ing the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Valens  against 
monasticism. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  his  retreat 
he  dwelt  alone  in  a rocky  cave  on  the  moun- 
tain and  subjected  himself  to  such  hardships 
that  his  health  gave  way  and  he  was  compel- 
led to  return,  in  381,  to  Antioch,  where  he 
worked  among  the  poor  and  sick.  For  five 
years  he  remained  in  the  subordinate  position 
of  deacon,  writing,  praying,  helping,  until  in 
386,  at  the  age  of  39,  he  was  ordained  pres- 
byter by  Flavian,  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

In  his  fortieth  year,  and  in  the  City  of  An- 
tioch, then,  Chrysostom  entered  upon  his  ca- 
reer as  a preacher.  Up  to  this  time  the  gol- 
den mouth  had  been  silent,  save  for  the  legal 
speeches  which  John  had  delivered  in  his 
youth.  From  this  time  till  his  exile  and  death 
it  was  never  to  be  stilled.  He  brought  to  the 
pulpit  an  array  of  gifts  which  have  seldom 
been  equaled.  He  was  learned,  not  only  in 
the  Christian  but  also  in  the  pagan  philosophy 
and  letters.  His  language  possessed  all  the 
graceful  imagery  of  the  Orient  added  to  the 


exactness  and  delicacy  of  his  mother  tongue, 
and  while  his  sentences  were  at  times  imbued 
with  the  fancifulness  of  the  East,  his  training 
under  Diodorus  kept  him  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  of  which  he  made 
copious  and  familiar  use.  His  figure  was  not 
imposing,  as  he  was  undersized  and  emaciated 
by  his  monastic  life,  but  his  voice  possessed 
a melodious  magnetism  which  attracted  and 
fascinated.  And  lastly,  he  was  fearless  and 
sincere,  and  possessed  in  large  measure  the 
two  qualities  without  which  no  one  may  hope 
to  be  a great  orator,  namely,  the  spark  of 
genius  which  leavens  talent  and  makes  it  su- 
preme, and  the  stainlessness  of  character 
which  commands  the  respect  and  the  homage 
of  an  audience. 

A man  may  be  as  learned  as  Solomon  and 
as  wise  as  an  oracle,  but  without  the  peculiar 
magnetism  which  must  be  inborn  in  the  ora- 
tor, he  can  never  hope  to  sway  the  minds  of 
men  by  his  words,  and  he  may  be  as  eloquent 
as  Demosthenes  and  as  able  as  Cicero,  but 
unless  he  has  the  foundation  of  a clear  and 
blameless  conscience  to  build  upon,  his  au- 
dience will  listen  and  admire,  but  never  be 
persuaded.  “Si  vis  me  flere”  is  as  true  of 
the  rostrum  as  of  the  stage  or  of  the  library. 

The  conditions  under  which  Chrysostom 
preached  his  sermons  and  the  audiences  to 
whom  he  preached  them  were  calculated  to 
give  full  scope  to  his  talent.  Antioch  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  immoral  capi- 
tals of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  quote  from 
Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire”:  “The  warmth  of  the  climate  ex- 
posed the  natives  to  the  most  intemperate  en- 
joyments of  tranquillity  and  opulence,  and  the 
lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blend- 
ed with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians. 
Fashion  was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the  only 
pursuit.  The  splendors  of  dress  and  furni- 
ture were  the  only  distinction  of  the  citizens 
of  Antioch,  the  arts  of  luxury  were  honored, 
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the  serious  and  manly  virtues  were  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule,  and  the  contempt  for  female 
modesty  and  reverend  age  announced  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  the  capital  of  the  East. 
The  love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste,  or  rather 
the  passion,  of  the  Syrians;  the  most  skilful 
artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacent 
cities,  a considerable  share  of  the  revenue  was 
devoted  to  the  public  amusements,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  games,  of  the  theatre  and 
circus  was  considered  as  the  happiness  and 
as  the  glory  of  Antioch.” 

For  sixteen  years  Chrysostom  labored  at 
Antioch,  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  luxur- 
ious city,  castigating  the  sensuality  of  the  rich, 
and  giving  hope  and  consolation  to  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted.  Few  men  in  the  history  of 
oratory  have  had  as  devoted  a following.  His 
church  was  ever  crowded  by  a congregation 
that  hung  on  every  word,  that  rejoiced  when 
he  wished  them  to  rejoice,  and  wept  when  he 
wished  them  to  weep.  And  when  at  times 
they  burst  into  uncontrollable  applause,  he 
besought  them  not  to  applaud  by  outward 
show  but  by  inward  piety.  His  themes  were 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and,  while  accu- 
rate and  powerful,  were  so  lucidly  and  clearly 
expounded,  that  they  were  within  the  under- 
standing of  the  least  of  those  before  him. 
Sometimes  in  a single  week  he  would  ex- 
pound an  entire  book  or  epistle,  carefully  re- 
stating what  had  gone  before  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  sermon.  His  illustrations  were 
drawn  from  local  events,  from  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  and  from  so  unexpected  a hap- 
pening as  the  overturning  of  a candle  on  the 
altar,  for  although  his  homilies  were  careful- 
ly prepared,  they  were  not  delivered  from 
manuscript  or  memory. 

His  power  as  an  orator  was  never  better 
instanced  than  in  a series  of  Lenten  sermons 
which  he  delivered  with  an  event  instead  of  a 
text  for  his  theme.  In  387  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius levied  an  unusually  heavy  tax  to  meet 


the  demands  of  an  anniversary  festival  and 
the  expense  of  massing  an  army  against  the 
Goths.  The  unruly  element  in  Antioch  gave 
itself  over  to  mob  violence  and  dragged  the 
statues  of  the  Imperial  family  through  the 
streets.  To  avert  the  Emperor’s  wrath,  the 
Bishop  Flavian,  despite  his  age,  traveled  800 
miles  and  personally  interceded  for  the  city, 
and  Chrysostom,  taking  advantage  of  the  fear 
and  contrition  of  the  populace,  delivered  the 
series  of  sermons  termed  “The  Homilies  on 
the  Statues.”  The  immediate  result  of 
these  sermons  was  the  influx  of  a vast  number 
of  converts  into  the  Church  and  a tempo- 
rary regeneration  of  morals. 

The  fame  of  Chrysostom’s  eloquence  had 
by  this  time  gone  the  rounds  of  the  Empire, 
and  at  the  request  of  Emperor  Arcadius  and 
his  Prime  Minister,  Eutropius,  fie  was 
brought  to  Constantinople  in  397,  against  his 
own  desires,  and  elevated  to  the  Archbishopric 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Nectarius.  His 
ability  quickly  won  him  friends  and  admirers 
in  his  new  home,  and  even  the  affection  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  wife,  Eudoxia.  He  began 
to  exercise  as  extensive  a sway  in  Constanti- 
nople as  had  been  his  in  Antioch.  His  church 
was  always  filled  with  an  attentive  and  devout 
congregation.  The  poor  and  the  sick  found 
in  him  a sympathetic  and  capable  friend.  The 
clergy  discovered  in  their  new  head  a man 
who  would  tolerate  no  divergence  from  Chris- 
tian ideals.  He  extended  his  pastoral  care 
even  to  the  Goths,  who  were  beginning  to  be 
quite  numerous  in  his  diocese ; he  had  parts 
of  the  Bible  translated  into  their  tongue  and 
even  preached  to  them  himself  through  an  in- 
terpreter. 

But  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a 
man  so  able  and  so  fearless  as  Chrysostom 
should  make  enemies.  His  unhesitating  con- 
demnation of  luxurious  vices  alienated  the 
richer  and  more  aristocratic,  as  did  his  own 
frugal  and  unostentations  life,  which  was  as 
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great  a reproach  to  their  own  manner  of  liv- 
ing as  his  sermons.  Instead  of  indulging  in 
the  display  to  which  his  office  entitled  him,  he 
sold  the  rich  robes  and  furniture  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  distributed  the  proceeds  among 
the  poor.  He  seldom  accepted  the  invitations 
of  his  powerful  friends  to  dine  with  them, 
preferring  to  eat  simply  and  alone,  and  this 
was  regarded  by  them  in  the  nature  of  a re- 
buff. 

The  clergy,  too,  in  great  part,  became  op- 
posed to  him,  for  they  found  that  he  was  de- 
termined upon  extirpating  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  clerical  bodies.  He  urged 
his  own  ascetic  ideas  upon  them,  put  a stop  to 
the  practice  of  unmarried  priests  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  “spiritual  sisters,”  and  in 
every  way  endeavored  to  raise  the  standard 
of  their  conduct. 

The  opposition  to  Chrysostom  crystallized 
under  the  leadership  of  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria, an  able  but  unscrupulous  prelate,  who 
was  particularly  active  against  the  Origenists. 
His  dislike  for  Chrysostom  was  of  long 
standing,  and  when  Chrysostom  endeavored  to 
protect  the  Origenists  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  Constantinople,  Theophilus  determined  to 
destroy  him.  John  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Eudoxia  by  his  many  diatribes 
against  her  imperial  luxury,  and  Theophilus 
found  in  her  a willing  accomplice.  A secret 
council  of  thirty-six  bishops,  all  except  seven 
being  Egyptians,  was  called  in  a suburb  of 
Chalcedon,  and  this  synod,  known  as  the  Syn- 
od of  the  Oak,  demanded  his  deposition  and 
banishment  on  trumped  up  charges  of  im- 
morality and  treason. 

Chrysostom  would  have  been  fully  justified 
in  making  a determined  stand  against  this  de- 
cision, since  the  synod  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  him,  yet  rather  than  precipitate  an  in- 
surrection in  the  city  he  quietly  gave  himself 
up  to  the  Imperial  officers  who  placed  him  on 
board  a ship  bound  for  Hieron  in  Pontus. 


When  the  news  of  his  banishment  became 
known,  the  people  besieged  the  palace,  demand- 
ing his  restoration,  and  the  streets  were  filled 
with  a clamoring,  determined  army  of  John’s 
friends,  who  threatened  summary  vengeance 
unless  he  was  brought  back.  That  night  an 
earthquake  shook  the  city  and  was  felt  with 
particular  violence  in  Eudoxia’s  bedroom.  Be- 
lieving that  this  was  a sign  of  God’s  wrath, 
she  went  in  fear  to  the  Emperor  and  joined 
the  populace  in  asking  for  Chrysostom’s  re- 
turn. 

Messengers  were  sent  in  all  haste  after  him 
and  a fleet  put  out  to  welcome  his  return.  The 
Bosphorus  was  alive  with  torches  and  a song 
of  jubilation  swelled  from  every  throat  as  he 
sailed  in  triumph  into  the  harbor.  A joyous 
crowd  placed  him  on  their  shoulders  and  con- 
ducted him  in  state  to  the  church  where  he 
was  forced  to  make  an  address.  Nothing 
could  have  better  exemplified  the  love  and  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  than  that  triumphal 
reception.  A council  of  sixty  bishops  annulled 
the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  the  Oak  and  for 
a brief  two  months  Chrysostom’s  power  and 
influence  seemed  assured. 

But  his  temporary  banishment  had  not 
taught  him  prudence  and  when  a silver  statue 
of  the  Empress  was  erected,  so  near  the 
church  as  to  disturb  the  services  with  pagan 
and  sensual  ceremonies,  he  burst  forth  indig- 
nantly against  Eudoxia.  And  when  she 
threatened  another  council,  he  answered  her 
in  the  celebrated  sermon  beginning  “Again 
Herodius  raves,  again  she  dances,  again  she 
demands  the  head  of  John  in  a basin.” 

Eudoxia  now  determined  to  silence  him 
forever,  and  called  another  council.  It  seems 
that  he  had  preached  before  he  had  been  for- 
mally restored,  and  this  afforded  the  needed 
excuse.  He  was  again  sentenced  to  exile,  and 
he  met  his  fate  without  a murmur.  The  only 
favor  he  asked  was  that  he  should  be  permit- 
ted to  go  to  Cyzicus  in  Nicomedia,  but  the 
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Empress,  whose  desire  in  exiling  him  was  but 
to  kill  him  by  degrees,  chose  distant  Cucusus, 
a remote  and  desolate  city  near  Mount  Tau- 
rus, hoping  that  the  journey,  which  was  made 
in  the  middle  of  summer  and  on  foot,  would 
overcome  a constitution  she  knew  to  be  weak 
and  frail.  But  contrary  to  her  hopes,  he 
lived  to  reach  Cucusus,  and,  instead  of  pining 
in  his  exile,  as  the  great  orator  of  Rome  had 
done  before  him,  the  sweetness  and  hopeful- 
ness of  his  nature  remained  unchanged.  He 
gave  himself  over  to  pious  and  literary  labors, 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  those  famous  letters,  240  of  which  are 
still  extant. 

When  the  Empress  perceived  that  John 
■could  withstand  the  inclement  and  variable 
weather  of  Cucusus,  when  she  saw  him 
wielding  by  his  letters  almost  as  great  a cow- 
er in  exile  as  he  had  possessed  in  Constan- 
tinople, she  forbade  all  further  correspon- 
dence and  ordered  his  transfer  under  guard 
to  Pityus  on  the  Caucasus,  one  of  the  most 
inhospitable  and  desolate  spots  in  the  Empire. 

John  never  lived  to  complete  his  journey. 
For  three  months  he  traveled,  drenched  by  the 
rain,  burned  by  the  sun,  buffeted  by  the  wind, 
fearing  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  roving 
brigands,  until  at  last  death  came  to  bring  him 
peace. 

Just  outside  Comana  in  Pontus  his  strength 
gave  way  and  he  returned  to  the  shrine  of  the 
martyr  Basiliscus,  to  meet  the  end.  Taking 
off  the  dusty  garments,  torn  and  tattered,  em- 
blematic of  the  strife  and  sorrow  which  had 
been  his,  he  donned  the  white  baptismal  robes, 
symbolic  of  the  peace  and  glory  which  were 
to  reward  his  long  and  loyal  service.  With 
trembling  lips  he  received  the  Holy  Eucharist 
and  bade  farewell  to  those  about  him,  and 
murmuring  his  constant  doxology,  “Glory  be 
to  God  for  all  things,  Amen,”  he  passed  to  the 
Lord  he  had  served  so  well. 

Thirty-one  years  afterwards  his  body  was 


taken  from  the  shrine  of  Basiliscus  and  with 
reverent  devotion  brought  to  Constantinople. 
The  young  Emperor,  Theodosius  II,  and  his 
sister,  Pulcheria,  met  the  cortege  at  Chalce- 
don,  and  falling  prostrate  before  the  coffin  be- 
sought the  pardon  of  Heaven  for  the  cruelty 
of  their  mother  toward  the  saintliest  man  that 
ever  adorned  the  episcopal  chair  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  body  was  deposited  with  the  Em- 
perors and  Patriarchs  who  reposed  beneath 
the  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostle, 
where  it  remained  till  its  final  removal  to 
Rome  and  a marble  mausoleum  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Peter. 

Such,  imperfectly,  is  the  history  of  the  life 
of  John  Chrysostom,  perhaps  the  greatest 
exponent  of  sacred  eloquence  the  world  has 
ever  known.  And  it  is  fitting  that  at  this,  his 
fifteenth  centenary,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
not  only  what  he  was,  but  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  his  life  and  oratory  on  succeeding 
generations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  point  to  isolated  ex- 
amples, to  say  that  the  Bourdaloues  and  the 
Lacordaires  of  other  centuries  freely  admitted 
their  debt  to  his  genius,  that  Jeremy  Taylor, 
not  less  than  Bossuet,  found  in  him  a precep- 
tor and  a master,  and  that  even  the  liturgy  of 
Cranmer  is  indebted  to  Chrysostom  for  one 
of  its  most  beautiful  prayers.  The  influence 
of  so  pure  a life  and  so  paramount  a genius 
lies  deeper  than  this.  It  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  particular  power  of  the  individual,  but 
6y  the  dignity  and  magnificence  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  his  life  devoted  and  in 
which  his  genius  was  exercised.  To  estimate 
Chrysostom  rightly,  we  should  weigh  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  pulpit  since  his  time. 
And  the  pen  falls  powerless  before  the  splen- 
did scope  and  boundless  extent  of  such  a 
subject. 

The  sermons  of  John  Chrysostom  have 
been,  and  bid  fair  to  continue,  a thesaurus  of 
sacred  eloquence  for  all  time ; his  life  remains 
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a shining  and  noble  exemplification  of  ex- 
alted Christianity,  and  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  would  follow  Christ.  In  every  pulpit 
where  the  Divine  Word  is  spread  abroad  the 
influence  of  Chrysostom  is  to  be  felt.  The 
preachers  of  our  newer  times  and  newer 
tongues  can  find  in  his  myriad  sermons  a 
guide  and  a model.  Others,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  profound,  others  have  been  more 
accurate,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  more  holy 
or  more  eloquent. 

The  influence  of  Chrysostom  is  as  broad  as 
Christianity  and  as  extended  as  the  Christian 
pulpit.  As  the  Church  advances  so  does  his 
fame  and  power  progress,  as  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  have  worked  and  fought  to  up- 
lift the  Cross  becomes  more  and  more  wide- 
spread, so  does  the  glory  of  him  who  strove 
so  valiantly,  so  eloquently,  and  so  fearlessly 


to  bring  the  awe  and  love  of  the  Lord  into  the 
vice-laden  streets  of  Antioch  and  ancient  Con- 
stantinople. 

Like  the  ever  widening  circles  which  grow 
and  broaden  on  the  surface  of  a slumbering 
lake  when  stone  or  twig  disturbs  its  calm  re- 
pose, so  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  shall 
quicken  and  increase  the  fame  and  honor  of 
John,  surnamed  the  Golden  Mouthed.  No 
more  can  the  flashing  eye  rivet  the  attention 
and  claim  the  respect  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude ; no  more  can  the  melodious  voice  strike 
fear  and  love  into  a thousand  hearts,  but  until 
history  shall  be  a forgotten  page  in  the  Book 
of  Knowledge,  and  the  Church  Universal  be- 
comes forgetful  of  her  most  faithful  servants, 
Chrysostom  shall  live  in  the  lives  of  others, 
by  his  genius,  by  his  gentle  fearlessness,  and 
by  his  pure  and  pious  life. 

Stanley  J.  Quinn. 
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& (Question  of  JJetbe 


TES,”  concluded  Tom,  with  a realistic 
impersonation  of  our  big  stick 
wielder,  “ability  and  talent  are  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  success.”  It  was  Tom 
Parker  who  spoke  and  his  listeners  were  Dick 
Wetherby  and  Ralph  Bonner.  Ralph  had  be- 
come a fast  friend  of  Dick,  being  attracted 
to  him  by  that  hidden  quality  which  is  called 
magnetism.  It  was  simply  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  one  strong,  healthy  fellow,  for  an- 
other equally  strong  and  healthy,  both  in  mind 
and  body.  They  were  spending  a few  days 
with  Dick  at  his  summer  home  on  Lake 
George,  in  order,  as  Tom  happily  expressed  it, 
“to  recuperate,  mentally  and  physically,  es- 
pecially mentally.” 

Tired  of  boating,  fishing,  tennis,  and  bil- 
liards, and  unable  to  ride,  owing  to  a previous, 
unaccustomed  gallop,  they  had  repaired  to 
Dick’s  room,  where,  wearying  of  cards,  they 
were  debating  upon  the  usefulness  of  talent 
and  ability,  as  opposed  to  a small  amount  of 
ability  combined  with  a large  amount  of  nerve. 
After  much  discussion,  pro  and  con,  Tom  had 
come  out  with  the  bare  assertion  that  ability 
and  talent  would  ultimately  carry  a man  to 
success. 

“Why,”  continued  Tom,  “look  at  our  actors, 
almost  each  and  every  one  of  them  has  ability 
and  talent;  look  at  Roosevelt,  why  he  has 


“Hold  on  a minute,  Tom,  don’t  let  your 
zeal  overrule  your  common  sense.” 

The  tone  was  quiet  and  unassuming,  but 
there  was  a convincing  ring  to  it  that  com- 
manded attention.  As  he  uttered  the  words, 
Bonner  rose.  There  was  still  a trace  of  the 
proud  and  dashing  Bonner,  but  while  he  re- 


tained all  his  dash  and  vim,  his  former  pride 
had  left  him,  and  in  its  stead  there  remained 
a virtue  that  his  every  move  emphasized,  a 
legitimate  self-confidence.  From  the  top  of 
his  brown-crowned  head  to  the  tip  of  his  pol- 
ished boot  was  stamped  ability,  and  con- 
fidence in  that  ability.  The  broad,  high  fore- 
head, the  firm  nose  and  chin,  bespoke  his 
mightiest  trait,  strength  of  purpose.  His 
mouth  possessed  a paradoxical  pair  of  lips, 
full  and  red,  symbolic  of  genial  good  nature 
and  dry  humor,  with  a curious  habit  of  twitch- 
ing at  the  corners  when  he  was  amused,  but 
which,  when  he  was  aroused,  narrowed  down 
to  a thin,  hard  slit.  They  were  now  parted  in 
a smile,  his  eyes  were  sparkling  from  under 
heavy,  black  eyebrows,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance showed  readiness  for  his  defence.  In- 
deed, as  he  stood  there  he  was  good  to  look 
upon.  He  continued : 

“While  I admit  Roosevelt  has  a sufficient, 
and  in  some  cases  an  over-sufficient,  amount 
of  ability,  still  that  does  not  deny  in  him  an 
equal  amount  of  nerve  also.  In  fact  I don’t 
believe  there  is  anyone  who  would  be  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  accuse  him  of  the  least  semblance 
of  cowardice;  and  as  for  actors  and  nerve, 
why  in  some  cases  the  two  words  could  be 
used  as  synonyms.  Look  at  some  of  the  present 
vaudeville  performers  ; nerve ! why  they ” 

“Nerve,”  echoed  Dick;  “a  man  is  said  to 
have  nerve  when  he  takes  a risk  with  some 
chance  of  escaping  with  his  life ; but  as  for 
these  vaudeville  performers,  phew ! it  is  down- 
right suicide.”  “So  you  don’t  think  ability 
as  important  as  nerve,”  argued  Tom.  “Well,” 
answered  Ralph  stoutly,  “I  don’t  know  about 
that.  Your  argument  was  that  ability  and 
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talent  alone  would  carry  a man  to  success.  I 
contend  that  a reasonable  amount  of  ability 
combined  with  an  equal  amount  of  nerve, 
will  succeed  anywhere.  Nerve,  that’s  the 
thing.  What  a man  needs  nowadays  is  nerve, 
pure,  unadulterated  gall !” 

Here  cheers  came  from  Dick,  followed  by 
“Sic  ’em,  Tige.  Say,  take  that  last  down, 
Tom.” 

Pulling  out  an  envelope  and  pencil,  Tom 
made  as  if  to  write.  But  at  the  sight  of  the 
envelope  he  paused,  smiled  a trifle,  and  finally 
said,  “Ralph,  I’ve  a scheme  that  will  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  prove  your  assertion.” 
From  the  envelope  he  produced  a sheet  of 
scented  note-paper.  It  was  an  invitation  to 
attend  a masked  ball,  to  be  given  by  Mrs. 
Van  Bibber,  a week  hence.  “I  suppose,  Dick, 
you’ve  received  your  invitation.”  Dick  nod- 
ded in  the  affirmative. 

“Of  course,  Ralph,”  Tom  went  on,  “you 
were  left  out  in  the  cold,  because  as  this  is 
your  first  visit  here,  no  one  outside  of  our- 
selves knows  you.  My  plan  is  this.  Suppose 
you  enter  the  Van  Bibber’s  house  on  the 
night  of  the  ball  without  an  invitation  and 
without  breaking  in,  but  simply  by  using  your 
brains  and  nerve.” 

Ralph’s  eyes  fairly  jumped  from  his  head. 
The  prospect  of  a lark,  such  as  this,  always 
thrilled  him,  and  in  his  usual  reckless  way  he 
jumped  headlong  into  the  plan.  Dick  alone, 
judging  by  his  expression,  did  not  see  the 
humor  of  the  scheme.  His  face  wore  a look 
of  deep  disgust.  “Wonderful,”  he  grumbled 
sarcastically,  “I’ll  bet  it  took  a great  mental 
effort  to  think  of  that.  I suppose  it  does  not 
occur  to  you  that  any  fool  can  get  past  the 
door.  The  thing  is,  once  you’re  in  to  avoid 
being  kicked  out.  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do, 
Ralph ; get  in  and  remain  in  one  hour  with- 
out being  discovered.  I don’t  mean  you  to 
hide,  but  mingle  with  the  crowd,  act  as  if  you 
were  one  of  the  invited  guests.  But  you 


must  have  some  precaution.  Do  you  know 
‘Skip’  Harper?” 

“You  mean  Tom  Harper,  the  newspaper 
man?”  questioned  Ralph. 

“That’s  the  fellow.” 

“No;  I’ve  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  gentleman,  and  judging  from  what  I 
hear  of  him  I don’t  want  to.” 

“Well,”  Dick  proceeded,  “you  haven’t  heard 
half  enough.  He’s  a chief  lieutenant  of  Satan, 
a man  whose  stinging  sarcasm  and  brilliant 
wit  all  society  fears.  He’s  one  of  these  for- 
the-public,  down-with-the-trusts  sort  of  fel- 
lows, and  scores  the  vulgar  rich,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  burning  terms ; and  moreover,”  added 
Dick  significantly,  “he  resembles,  in  no  small 
degree,  that  gentleman,  Raffles,  who  has  been 
terrorizing  society  for  the  past  three  months. 
To  make  your  task  more  difficult,  Tom  and  I 
will  use  every  fair  means  we  are  able  in  order 
to  expose  you,  but  if  you  corner  either  of  us, 
the  cornered  one  will  be  obliged  to  help  you 
as  far  as  he  is  able.  So  you  see,  it  will  re- 
quire no  small  amount  of  nerve  to  get  in,  and 
quite  a large  mixture  of  nerve  and  brains  to 
remain  in.  Now,”  finished  Dick,  “how  about 
it?” 

Ralph  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully,  then 
jumping  up  shouted  recklessly,  “All  right! 
I’ll  wager  you  both  a good  dinner  that  I’ll 
get  in  that  house  and  stay  in  one  hour  without 
being  caught.” 

“Then  here’s  to  your  success,”  cried  Tom, 
raising  his  glass,  and  they  drank  to  it  with  a 
will. 

The  day  of  the  masquerade  dawned  clear 
and  warm.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  Tom 
and  Dick  had  gone  to  the  depot  to  meet  Dick’s 
sister,  Dolly,  who  was  coming  from  school 
to  attend  the  masquerade.  Ralph,  although 
he  had  met  Miss  Wetherby  at  the  junior 
“prom”  a few  months  before,  had  declined 
Dick’s  invitation  to  accompany  them,  and  had 
made  his  way  to  the  woods.  It  was  now 
about  half-past  four,  and  Ralph  was  resting 
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upon  his  crooked  elbow,  beneath  a world-old 
oak,  dreaming  and  dozing.  They  must  have 
been  pleasant  dreams,  too,  for  Ralph  was 
smiling.  It  was  one  of  those  days  upon  which 
all  the  world  seems  painted  in  rosy  colors 
when  one  can  sit  for  hours  in  a cool,  seques- 
tered nook  beneath  the  awakened  boughs  of 
some  sky-reaching  oak,  and  dream  and  rest. 
Such  was  the  day,  and,  heeding  the  call,  Ralph 
had  fallen  a victim  to  its  charms.  Perched 
upon  a limb  above  his  head,  a tiny  bird  was 
singing  as  if  his  little  throat  would  burst, 
greeting  with  riotous  melody  the  return  of 
rare  days.  Higher  and  sweeter  he  spun  his 
golden  thread  of  song,  until  Ralph’s  spirit  as- 
cended upon  it  heavenward,  and  when  at  last 
the  tiny  chorister  ceased,  the  world  seemed 
brighter  for  his  having  been.  A stone’s  throw 
below  lay  Lake  George,  a silver  thread,  wind- 
ing in  and  out,  disappearing  and  reappearing, 
and  at  length  losing  itself  between  the  rock- 
ribbed  shores  of  the  Adirondacks.  Tired  of 
dreaming,  Ralph  concluded  to  go  down  to  the 
boathouse,  so  rising  lazily,  he  walked  slowly 
towards  the  water,  took  a canoe  and  shot  out 
upon  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  lake,  leaving 
in  his  wake  innumerable  ripples.  It  was  quite 
warm,  so  shipping  his  paddle  he  let  the  canoe 
drift  along.  The  water  was  as  clear  as  a 
drop  of  mountain  dew,  the  heavens  cast  down 
their  opal-tinted  clouds  into  the  depths  of 
the  lake,  and  the  water  ceased  to  be  water, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  clouds  and  the  canoe 
floated  as  if  in  space.  All  around  stretched 
miles  of  thickly  wooded  mountains,  keeping 
silent  watch  over  the  lake.  Dimly  in  the  pur- 
ple distance  Mount  Black  pricked  itself  out  of 
the  surrounding  mass  of  pine  and  cedar,  and 
threw  its  massive  shoulders  two  thousand 
feet  into  the  air.  Ralph  was  drinking  his  fill 
of  all  these  delights,  when  he  was  aroused  by 
the  soft  splash  of  a paddle.  Turning  to  look 
behind  he  was  surprised  to  see  a canoe  guided 
by  a pretty  maiden.  Her  face  seemed  strangely 
familiar  to  Ralph,  but  try  as  he  would  he 


could  not  recall  where  he  had  seen  her.  He 
was  certain  that  he  knew  her,  but  he  was 
unable  to  place  her.  A mass  of  dark  brown 
hair  waved  rebelliously  about  her  high-held 
head.  She  gazed  smilingly  at  Ralph  from 
under  black,  arched  brows,  and  long,  black 
lashes ; her  eyes  sparkled,  her  face  was  flushed 
from  her  exertions,  and  small  wonder  that 
Ralph  gazed  at  her  in  frank  admiration.  As 
she  came  abreast  of  him,  she  dropped  her 
eyes,  plunged  her  paddle  into  the  water  and 
shot  ahead.  Ralph  accepted  her  silent  chal- 
lenge, and  bending  to  his  paddle  was  after 
her  like  a flash.  She  was  about  a yard  ahead, 
and  turning  threw  back  over  her  shoulder,  “To 
Dome  Island,  encircle  it,  and  back.” 

Then  suddenly  a great  light  came  over 
Ralph.  Only  one  girl  had  a voice  like  that,  and 
her  name  was  Dolly  Wetherby.  Ralph  said 
nothing,  but  simply  nodded  his  head  in  reply. 
The  canoes  skimmed  over  the  water  like  birds, 
as  with  rhythmic  strokes  and  swaying  backs 
the  two  swept  onward.  Left — right — left — 
right — right — right ; steady  and  tireless  was 
the  girl’s  arm,  and  try  as  he  would,  Ralph 
could  not  gain  upon  her.  Stroke  for  stroke, 
she  flew  on,  hair  back-blown,  head  bent  for- 
ward, her  blue  sailor  four-in-hand  fluttering 
defiantly  in  Ralph’s  face.  Now  her  dripping 
paddle  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  now,  with  easy 
grace,  she  thrust  it  into  the  cool,  limpid  water. 

“Around  the  island,”  she  said,  and  Ralph 
puffed  back,  “Yes.” 

Ralph,  out  of  practice,  slowed  down,  but 
the  girl,  skilled  and  practised,  swept  grandly 
around,  and  was  off  on  the  homeward  stretch. 

“Phew,  but  she  can  go  some,”  he  gasped; 
“guess  she  has  it  on  me,”  and  he  was  about  to 
drop  out,  when  in  a mocking  tone  he  heard, 
“Take  your  time.  I’ll  come  back  for  you 
later.” 

Ralph’s  lips  resolved  themselves  into  a thin, 
hard  line,  his  teeth  came  together,  and  with  a 
mighty  heave  he  dug  his  paddle  savagely  into 
the  water.  They  were  halfway  home  now, 
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and  about  two  yards  of  open  water  separated 
their  canoes.  With  his  heart  pounding  as  if 
it  would  tear  through  his  chest,  and  his  back 
breaking,  he  simply  bit  his  lips  until  the  blood 
came,  and  then  flew  on.  The  terrific  pace  told 
upon  the  girl,  too,  but  bravely,  with  unabated 
stroke,  she  kept  ahead.  Slowly  he  crept  up 
until  his  bow  was  abreast  of  the  stern.  A 
shout  came  from  the  shore. 

“Come  on,  Dolly,  come  on!” 

They  were  now  nearing  the  starting  point, 
and  with  a mighty  stroke  Ralph  sent  his  canoe 
even  with  hers ; and  they  flashed  past  the 
mark  together.  The  momentum  carried  them 
to  the  shore,  where  Tom  assisted  Ralph,  dizzy 
and  faint,  from  the  canoe.  Dolly,  steadying 
herself  upon  Dick’s  arm,  pulled  herself  out  of 
the  boat,  looked  at  her  rival,  and  smiled 
Ralph,  taking  her  extended  hand,  said,  “I 
surely  am  glad  to  see  you,  Dolly.” 

“Well,”  answered  Dolly,  frankly,  “you’re 
no  gladder  to  see  me  than  I am  to  see  you. 
You  know,”  she  added,  “it’s  very  pleasant  to 
meet  a real  man  once  in  a while.” 

“My,  but  that  was  a pretty  race,”  exclaimed 
Tom,  but  spellbound  by  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  darkening  scene,  no  one  else  comment- 
ed upon  the  race.  It  was  now  growing  dusk, 
and  slowly  in  pairs  they  picked  their  way 
through  the  fast-fading  woods  to  the  house. 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Ralph  ascended  to  the  latter’s 
room,  while  Dolly  went  to  remove  the  traces 
of  the  recent  contest. 

“Say,  but  you  can  go  some,  Ralph,”  ex- 
claimed Dick.  “You  know,  Doll  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  gentler  sex  on  the  lake,  and  there 
are  few  men  can  beat  her.” 

Ralph  did  not  answer,  but  sat,  head  in 
hands,  glaring  moodily  at  his  foot,  with  which 
he  was  endeavoring  to  trace  out  an  intricate 
design  on  the  carpet.  Dick  looked  at  Tom, 
both  smiled,  and  walked  from  the  room. 

“Better  hurry  down  to  dinner,”  flung  back 
Dick;  “you  know,  Dolly  will  be  down.” 

Ralph,  having  enjoyed  his  dinner  immensely, 


owing,  doubtless,  to  the  skill  of  the  chef,  and 
not  to  the  presence  of  Dolly,  proceeded  to  his 
room  to  prepare  for  the  masquerade.  His 
plan  of  entrance  he  had  decided  upon,  and 
now  he  impatiently  paced  up  and  down,  eager 
for  the  coup.  Presently  a masculine  voice 
shouted  from  below,  “Good-bye,  Ralph,  good 
luck,”  and  then  in  a girl’s  tone,  “Good-bye, 
Mr.  Bonner,  I hope  you  win,”  and  the  door 
shut. 

A half  hour  later  a carriage  with  a muffled- 
up  cabbie  on  the  box,  dashed  up  the  street  to 
the  Van  Bibber  home.  As  it  neared  the  house 
a messenger  boy  jumped  from  out  the  cab, 
and  with  speed,  surprising  in  a messenger  boy, 
dashed  up  the  steps  and  tugged  furiously  at 
the  bell.  A stern-visaged  butler  answered  the 
door,  into  whose  hand  the  boy  unceremonious- 
ly pushed  a yellow  envelope.  The  butler  read 
the  name,  and  walked  slowly  into  the  house. 
A minute  later  he  returned,  followed  by  a 
wild-looking  young  man,  masked,  and  dress- 
ed in  a dashing  costume  of  Robin  Hood. 

“Right  here,  sir,”  said  the  cabbie  gruffly, 
and  as  the  young  man  dove  into  the  cab,  he 
whipped  up  his  horses  and  drove  hurriedly 
up  the  street.  After  ten  minutes  of  mad 
driving,  Mr.  Robin  Hood  stuck  his  head  anx- 
iously out  of  the  window. 

“Much  further,  cabbie?” 

“Not  much,  sir,”  came  the  muffled  reply, 
and  the  head  disappeared.  Five  minutes  more 
and  in  the  midst  of  a thick  wood  the  horses 
slowed  down  to  a walk,  the  driver  jumped 
to  the  ground,  and  with  a curt  command  of 
“Hands  up,”  flung  open  the  door.  Robin 
Hood  quickly  hopped  out,  and  reminded  by 
a gentle  poke  in  the  ribs  with  the  revolver,  at 
once  reached  for  higher  things. 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?”  he 
asked,  nervously. 

“Who  am  I ?”  replied  the  cabbie,  politely 
taking  off  his  hat  and  coat;  “Mr.  Ralph  Bon- 
ner, at  your  service;  and  you,  I presume,  are 
Mr.  Tom  Parker.” 
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‘‘Then  the  telegram  about  you  being  arrest- 
ed for  attempting  to  break  into  the  Van  Bib- 
ber house,  and  asking  me  to  come  and  ex- 
plain matters,  was  only  a trick,”  said  Tom. 

“Correct,”  answered  Ralph,  “and  now  you’d 
better  hurry  up  and  take  off  that  Eddie  Foy 
outfit,  as  the  cabbie  lent  me  this  rig  for  only 
half  an  hour.” 

“Eddie  Foy  outfit,”  echoed  Tom ; “why, 
I am  supposed  to  be  Robin  Hood.” 

“Yes,  supposed  to  be,  but  the  only  resem- 
blance between  Robin  Hood  and  yourself  is 
that  you’re  both  gentlemen  of  the  road.  His 
custom  was  to  hold  up  people,  whereas  you 
a few  moments  ago  were  making  desperate 
efforts  to  reach  down  the  moon.  Come,  hur- 
ry up,  and  give  me  that  suit  you  have  on.” 

“Give  you  this  suit?  Why,  I’m  going  back 
to  the  ball,  just  met  the  prettiest,  jolliest, 
dandiest  girl ” 

“Never  mind,  I’ll  take  care  of  the  girl. 
You ” 

“You’ll  take  care  of  the  girl ! Phew,  but 
you’ve  got ” 

“All  right,  all  right.  Remember  our  agree- 
ment?” 

“Oh,  all  right.  You  have  certainly  started 
in  well  to  win  your  bet.” 

A quick  exchange  of  costume  followed, 
after  which  Ralph  strutted  proudly  up  and 
down. 

“Guess  I’m  not  the  big  noise.” 

“You  surely  do  look  well,”  said  Tom,  ad- 
miringly, and  he  was  right. 

“Now,  Tom,  you  jump  up  on  the  box,  and 
drive  me  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  Van  Bib- 
bers’. ” 

Reluctantly,  Tom  climbed  to  the  seat,  gave 
an  angry  “get  up,”  while  Ralph  sank  back 
into  the  cushions  with  a sigh  of  relief. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  reached  the 
Van  Bibber  mansion,  up  the  front  steps  of 
which  Ralph  ran  lightly,  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  same  forbidding  butler  answered  his 
summons  as  he  had  answered  the  messenger 


boy’s,  but  recognizing  Ralph  as  the  person 
who  had  been  called  away  by  the  telegram, 
allowed  him  to  pass.  Ralph  entered  the  long 
hall,  and  soon  ran  head-on  into  a short,  puffy, 
important  little  gentleman,  with  a rather  em- 
phatic flush  of  youth  on  his  fat,  round  face, 
though  more  especially  on  his  nose.  Giving 
Ralph  a playful  poke  in  the  ribs,  he  said, 
“Back  so  soon,  young  fellow.  Anything  se- 
rious? Couldn’t  keep  away,  long,  eh?” 

“Oh,  no,”  answered  Ralph,  “nothing  se- 
rious; false  alarm,”  and  brushing  past  him, 
proceeded  to  the  ballroom,  but  not  until  he 
had  first  made  certain  that  his  mask  was 
secure.  It  was  just  nine,  and  by  the  wager 
he  had  to  remain  in  the  house  one  hour.  He 
could  see  a black  wall  of  trouble  looming  up 
in  front  of  him  in  the  concrete  form  of  Dick. 
His  position  was  made  more  difficult,  because 
he  did  not  know  which  one  of  the  sixty  or 
seventy  men  on  the  floor  Dick  was.  He  was 
looking  distractedly  about  him,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a voice  at  his  side  that  said,  “O, 
here  you  are : I’ve  been  searching  for  you  for 
the  last  half-hour.  The  last  time  I saw  you, 
you  were  standing  by  my  side ; I turned  to 
look  at  some  one  dressed  as  Mephisto,  and 
when  I turned  back  to  speak  to  you — presto ! 
— you  were  gone.  I almost  believed  Mephisto 
had  spirited  you  away.” 

Turning,  Ralph  beheld  a wonderful  Cin- 
derella, all  radiant  in  a marvellous  creation 
of  lace  and  silk.  He  was  trying  to  keep  his 
wits  about  him,  and  answered  smoothly, 
“Why  do  you  think  I deserve  to  be  carried 
off  by  his  Satanic  Majesty?” 

Just  then,  as  the  strains  of  the  “Merry 
Widow  Waltz”  floated  to  their  ears,  she  paus- 
ed, smiled,  and  away  they  danced,  whirling 
along  with  the  gay,  care-free  crowd.  Then 
of  a sudden  Ralph  caught  a glimpse  of  some 
one  clothed  in  a Robin  Hood  costume,  the 
exact  replica  of  his  own,  who  was  pirouetting 
in  and  out  among  the  dancers,  and  he  fell  to 
wondering  who  he  might  be.  A strange  fear 
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of  him  seized  upon  him,  a sudden  dread  that 
in  some  manner  this  new  Robin  Hood  might 
be  the  cause  of  his  being  discovered.  Then 
his  native  daredevilness  came  to  his  rescue, 
and  he  felt  strangely  elated,  for  the  prospect 
of  a tussle  of  wits  acted  like  new  wine  upon 
his  nerves.  Catching  his  partner,  he  whirled 
her  around  quickly,  until  at  last,  exhausted, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  palm  room. 

“By  the  way,”  said  Cinderella,  when  they 
had  recovered  their  breath,  “you  didn’t  tell 
me  where  you  were  during  the  time  I missed 
you.” 

“That’s  easily  explained,”  Ralph  answered 
smoothlv,  “there  was  some  business  with  the 
butler  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  was  the 
best  time  in  which  to  see  to  it.” 

“Very  well.  And  now  answer  the  question 
I asked  you  just  before  you  went  away.” 

Before  he  could  think,  Ralph  blurted  out, 
“What  question?”  Then  recovering  himself 
he  added,  “Of  course ; how  stupid  of  me  to 
forget.” 

“You  know  you  don’t  have  to  tell  me  if  you 
don’t  choose  to,”  she  said,  “only  I thought 
you  might  have  known  him.” 

“Maybe  I have;  how  do  I know?”  Ralph 
said  to  himself,  and  then  aloud,  deciding  to 
dive  in  head  first,  he  answered,  “Of  course, 
I see  no  reason  why  I should  tell  you  whether 
I do  or  not,  still  I may  as  well  tell  you  that 
I don’t  think  I know  him.” 

“You  don’t,  and  at  the  same  school  as  he? 
Why,  I was  told  that  Ralph  Bonner  was 
known  all  over  college.” 

Ralph  almost  dropped,  and  was  about  to 
answer,  when  Cinderella  suddenly  took  his 
arm,  and  pointed  to  a doorway  leading  from 
the  room.  He  followed  her  arm,  and  beheld 
the  other  Robin  Hood,  unmasked,  walking  into 
the  garden  which  adjoined  the  palm  room. 
Quietly  Cinderella  led  him  into  the  cool,  re- 
freshing gloom  of  the  palm  garden,  and  still 
pointing  at  the  unmasked  Robin  Hood,  whis- 
pered tersely,  “That’s  ‘Skip’  Harper.” 


As  there  was  no  light  save  that  of  the  moon, 
Ralph  unconsciously  pulled  off  his  mask  to 
get  a better  view  of  the  fellow,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a low  cry  from  Cinderella.  In  her 
surprise  she  also  had  pulled  off  her  mask, 
and,  turning,  Ralph  gazed  at  her,  speechless. 

“Why,  Ralph  Bonner!”  she  whispered. 

“Dolly  Wetherby!”  said  Ralph. 

“I  knew  you’d  do  it.  How  did  you  get 
in?”  she  asked  joyfully. 

Briefly  he  related  his  adventures,  the  while 
she  listened  to  him  with  rapt  attention,  and 
when  he  had  finished  she  asked:  “How  much 
longer  do  you  have  to  stay  here?”  Ralph 
glanced  at  his,  or  to  be  more  exact,  Tom’s 
watch.  The  hands  pointed  to  nine-thirty. 

“Thirty  minutes,”  he  whispered  recklessly, 
“and  then ” 

Dolly  put  a warning  finger  to  her  lips,  and 
with  a smothered  “sh-h-h,”  pointed  to  the 
door. 

A tall,  clean-shaven  fellow,  attired  in  fault- 
less evening  dress,  entered  the  garden,  and, 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  Ralph  and  Dolly, 
owing  to  a large  palm  which  completely  hid 
them,  walked  briskly  to  where  Harper  sat 
waiting. 

“He’s  a private  detective,”  whispered  Dolly. 
“Mr.  Van  Bibber  pointed  him  out  to  me  down 
in  the  ball  room.”  “Look’s  strange,”  mut- 
tered Ralph.  “It  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  rules  of  etiquette,  but  I’m 
going  to  listen  to  what  these  two  have  to  say.” 

“Skip”  Harper  and  the  detective  were  con- 
versing together  in  low,  eager  tones.  Ralph, 
his  faculties  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  lis- 
tened intently. 

“You  know  where  it  is.  The  one  nearest 
the  window.”  It  was  “Skip”  Harper  who 
spoke.  He  went  on  excitedly.  “The  other 
switch  controls  the  lights  of  the  garage  and 
the  wine-cellar,  while  the  switch  nearest  the 
window  controls  the  lights  of  the  ball  room 
and  upper  part  of  the  house.” 

“I  understand,”  said  the  detective,  “but 
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what  time  will  I switch  the  lights  off?” 

“About  ten  minutes  of  ten,”  answered 
“Skip.”  “Leave  them  off  for  about  three 
minutes.  That’ll  give  me  enough  time  to 
get  the  necklace.  Then  switch  them  on  again 
and  hurry  to  the  ball  room.” 

“They  mean  to  steal  Mrs.  Van  Bibber’s 
pearl  necklace,”  whispered  Dolly,  all  a-tremble. 
“But,”  asked  “Skip’s”  accomplice,  “what  will 
you  do  after  you  get  the  necklace?”  “I’ll  go 
downstairs  under  pretence  of  seeing  what 
caused  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  the  lights 
and  escape  by  the  cellar  window.” 

“Can’t  do  it,”  answered  the  detective.  “The 
men’s  orders  were,  if  anything  that  looked 
like  an  attempt  at  robbery  happened,  to  guard 
every  possible  exit.  Within  one  minute  after 
the  lights  go  out  every  door  and  window  will 
be  watched.”  “Skip”  was  silent  for  a while, 
then  exclaimed  eagerly,  “I  have  it.  You  know 
that  young  fellow  you  pointed  out  to  me, 
dressed  in  a costume  the  same  as  my  own?” 

“He  means  me,”  whispered  Ralph. 

“Well,”  continued  Harper,  “after  I’ve  got 
the  necklace,  I’ll  quietly  walk  upstairs  and  hide 
it  in  that  room  next  to  the  palm  room.” 

“You  mean  the  card  room?” 

“Yes.  Now,  after  you’ve  switched  on  the 
lights,  rush  into  the  ball  room,  wildly  excited, 
and  shout  out  that  you  just  saw  some  one, 
dressed  as  Robin  Hood,  rush  wildly  upstairs, 
fling  something  out  of  the  window,  and  rush 
quickly  downstairs  and  into  the  ball  room.  The 
conclusion  will  be  that  he  flung  the  necklace 
to  some  waiting  accomplice.  Immediately 
they’ll  look  around  for  somebody  dressed  as 
Robin  Hood.  Our  friend,  having  no  reason 
to  hide,  will  easily  be  found,  and  be  dragged 
triumphantly  to  jail.  After  things  have  quieted 
down,  and  the  road  is  safe,  you  come  upstairs 
and  knock  upon  the  door  of  the  card  room 
three  times.  That  will  mean  that  the  coast 
is  clear.” 

“Phew,”  muttered  Ralph, “but  he  has  nerve.” 

“Now,”  said  Harper,  “it’s  a quarter  to 


ten.  We  have  five  minutes.  Come  on,  might 
as  well  get  ready,”  and  they  walked  from  the 
garden. 

“Ralph ! Ralph !”  whispered  Dolly,  “come  on, 
we’ll  tell  Mr.  Van  Bibber.” 

“If  we  tell  Mr.  Van  Bibber,”  answered 
Ralph,  “I’ll  have  to  disclose  my  identity,  and 
lose  my  bet.” 

“But,”  argued  Dolly,  “don’t  you  think  it’s 
better  to  lose  your  bet  and  catch  a thief  than 
to  win  your  bet  and  lose  the  thief?” 

“All  right,”  said  Ralph,  a bit  unwilling, 
“we’ll  go  tell  Mr.  Van  Bibber,”  and  then  as 
he  thought  of  his  wager,  he  said  fiercely,  “No, 
Dolly,  no.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  get  out 
of  this  house  undiscovered  and  I’ll  do  it!” 

“And  let  ‘Skip’  Harper  free?”  asked  Dolly, 
horrified. 

“No — no,”  he  whispered  hoarsely,  “I’ll  try 
my  best  to  catch  him,  and  if  I ” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  interrupted  Dolly,  “let 
me  go  and  tell  Mr.  Van  Bibber  myself.” 

“No,”  exclaimed  Ralph ; “no ! This  is  not 
a girl’s  work.  Do  you  think  I’d  let  you  do 
such  a thing  just  for  the  sake  of  a little  bet? 
Why,  I’d  lose  a thousand  before  I’dHet  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  ‘Skip’  Harper  in  any 
way  at  all. 

“Now,  Dolly,”  he  said  calmly,  “you  go 
downstairs  to  Dick.  If  I can’t  catch  Harper 
and  at  the  same  time  win  my  bet  without 
mixing  you  up  in  this  business,  I’ll  lose  the 
bet.” 

Dolly  gave  him  her  hand.  Ralph  looked  at 
his  watch.  Nine  forty-eight.  Two  minutes 
more.  Suddenly  the  lights  went  out.  From 
below  came  a surprised  “Oh!”  then  a few 
screams,  shouts,  a mad  rush  of  hurrying  feet 
— and  then  the  lights  flared  up  as  quickly  as 
they  had  gone  out.  Ralph  crouched  behind 
a palm.  A figure  dressed  as  Robin  Hood 
rushed  past  him  and  disappeared  into  the  card 
room,  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

“Skip  Harper,”  muttered  Ralph.  Then 
from  the  ballroom  came  shouts  of  “Thief — rob- 
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bers — police/’  and  lastly  a voice  shouting  out 
to  look  for  a person  dressed  as  Robin  Hood. 
Presently  there  sounded  a shout, 

“Look  upstairs.  Look  upstairs.”  Ralph 
crouched  closer  to  the  palm. 

“I’ll  lose  my  bet,”  he  hissed,  “but  I’ll  catch 
Skip  Harper.”  He  could  hear  the  sound  of 
many  feet  coming  up  the  stairs.  Then  a few 
feet  in  front  of  him  arose  a wonderful  Cin- 
derella. 

“Dolly,”  whispered  Ralph.  Unheeding,  with 
swift  steps  she  ran  quietly  to  the  shut  door  of 
the  card-room.  The  crowd  had  almost  reach- 
ed the  head  of  the  stairs,  Dolly  raised  her 
clenched  fist.  Three  times  she  knocked,  and 
then  softly  stole  to  Ralph’s  side.  A man’s 
head  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The 
door  of  the  card-room  opened,  and  “Skip” 
Harper  stepped  out.  Some  one  shouted  “There 
he  is,”  and  the  crowd  rushed  at  him.  In  a 


twinkling  he  was  handcuffed  and  led  down- 
stairs. 

“Dolly,”  whispered  Ralph,  “Dolly,  I don’t 
understand.” 

“He  thought  it  was  his  accomplice  signal- 
ling that  the  coast  was  clear,”  explained  Dol- 
ly. Somewhere  from  below  boomed  out  the 
soft,  deep  gong  of  a clock.  Ten  times  it 
struck  and  again  was  silent.  Dolly  looked  at 
Ralph  and  smiled.  He  had  won  his  bet. 

• •••«•  t « 

Three  weeks  later,  Ralph,  Dick,  and  Tom 
sat  one  warm  afternoon  in  Dick’s  room. 
Ralph  was  reading  a letter.  Dick,  looking  up 
from  his  book,  glanced  at  the  letter,  then  pick- 
ing up  the  envolope,  studied  it  closely.  The 
post-mark  was  “Lake  George,  N.  Y.,”  and 
the  writing  was  distinctly  feminine.  Dick 
smiled  a quiet  smile,  and  went  back  to  his 

reading.  Stanley  T.  Fisher. 
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®fje  Commencement 


THE  exercises  of  Commencement  Week 
began  on  Sunday,  June  seventh,  with 
the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  which  was 
delivered  in  University  Church  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Mgr.  P.  J.  Hayes,  D.D.  On  the  following 
Wednesday,  June  the  tenth,  the  Law  School 
Commencement  was  held  in  the  theatre  of 
the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  where  the 
Governor  of  the  State  addressed  the  grad- 
uates. Monday,  June  the  fifteenth,  saw  the 
close  of  the  High  School,  when  some  fifty 
Prep,  men  received  their  High  School  certi- 
ficates. 

At  half  past  ten  A.  M.  on  June  the  sev- 
enteenth, the  Solemn  Memorial  Mass  for  de- 
ceased alumni  was  celebrated  in  University 
Church.  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Cebu,  P.  I.,  was  celebrant, 
with  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Donlon,  ’80,  as  Deacon 
and  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  ’90,  as  Sub-Deacon. 
Rev.  John  J.  Byrne,  ’98,  was  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch,  ’67, 
of  Utica,  delivered  the  Memorial  Sermon. 

At  noon  dinner  was  served  to  the  Alumni 
in  the  students’  refectory,  after  which  they 
adjourned  to  Lecture  Hall  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni 
Association  and  the  election  of  officers.  The 
election  resulted  as  follows : 

President,  Francis  Dwight  Dowley;  first 
vice-president,  Arthur  McAleenan ; second 
vice-president,  John  J.  Toohey;  third  vice- 
president,  Ralph  Delli  Paoli ; fourth  vice- 
president,  Ellsworth  J.  Healy;  recording 


secretary,  Charles  W.  Sinnott ; corre- 
sponding secretary,  Edward  J.  O’Brien  • 
treasurer,  J.  Fairfax  McLoughlin;  his- 
torian, Thomas  A.  Daly.  Directors : Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  F.  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60, 
Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  J.  Fairfax  Mc- 
Loughlin, Rev.  George  Quinn,  S.  J.,  Dr.  John 
Aspell,  Dr.  George  Leitner,  Charles  W.  Sin- 
nott, Philip  J.  Reilly. 

At  three  o’clock  the  procession,  headed  by 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Farley,  Bishop  Hen- 
drick, and  the  Rector  of  the  University, 
moved  from  the  Administration  Building  to 
University  Hall.  Following  these  were  the 
graduates,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, distinguished  guests.  The  exercises  be- 
gan with  a series  of  four  discourses  on  “Ca- 
tholicity in  New  York,”  delivered  by  members 
of  the  graduating  class.  The  speakers  and 
their  subjects  were:  “Its  Early  Missionaries,” 
Henry  T.  Hartman ; “Its  Great  Prelates,” 
Thomas  E.  Mernin ; “Its  Educational 
Growth,”  Philip  J.  Termini;  “Its  Splendid 
Charities”  (poem) — valedictory,  Stanley  J. 
Quinn.  The  following  degrees  were  confer- 
red : 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  upon: 

The  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn  (graduate  in 
the  School  of  Arts  of  Fordham  University, 
1894),  who,  both  as  a student  of  mark  and 
the  honor  man  of  his  class,  and  by  his  per- 
formance in  public  life,  has  deserved  well  of 
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his  Alma  Mater,  noted  as  an  editor,  United 
States  Congressman,  National  Commissioner 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  at 
present  ably  fulfilling  the  Office  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick  (graduate  of 
Fordham  University,  1878),  a distinguished 
member  of  the  bar,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  City,  who  in  his  profes- 
sion of  law  and  in  its  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication as  a jurist,  has  reflected  honor  upon 
the  University. 

Charles  E.  Nammack  (Doctor  in  Medicine, 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1881),  hon- 
ored with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy by  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  1895, 
distingushed  as  a physician  and  surgeon. 

The  Hon.  James  A.  O’Gorman  (graduate 
of  Law,  University  City  of  New  York,  1882), 
Justice  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York 
from  1893  to  1900,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  January  1st,  1900,  a man  of  lead- 
ing in  his  profession,  an  able  jurist  whom 
Fordham  University  is  delighted  to  honor. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  con- 
ferred on: 

Charles  E.  Casey,  Charles  S.  B.  Cassasa. 
George  V.  Duffy,  Thomas  J.  Harding,  Henry 
T.  Hartman,  Louis  V.  Hinchliffe,  J.  Clifford 
McChristie,  Thomas  E.  Mernin,  Vincent  L. 
O’Reilly,  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  Joseph  M.  Taylor, 
Philip  J.  Termini. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was 
conferred  on  George  L.  Reif,  Jr.,  and  Martin 
J.  Fay. 

The  honors  of  the  graduating  class  were 
awarded  to  Stanley  J.  Quinn. 

The  Hughes  Medal  for  Mental  Philosophy 
was  awarded  to  Stanley  J.  Quinn. 


The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Biographical 
Essay  was  awarded  to  Stanley  J.  Quinn. 
Donor,  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  LL.D. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  debate  at  the 
Annual  Public  Debate  was  awarded  to  George 
W.  Black. 

The  Jouin  Medal  for  the  best  paper  on 
Evidence  of  Religion  was  awarded  to  George 
W.  Black. 

The  Jouin  Ethics  Medal  for  the  best  paper 
on  an  ethical  subject  was  awarded  to  Stan- 
ley J.  Quinn. 

The  Mooney  Church  History  Medal  for 
the  best  paper  on  a subject  in  Church  His- 
tory was  awarded  to  Joseph  V.  McKee. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  Oratorical  Con- 
test was  awarded  to  Henry  T.  Hartman. 

The  Prize  of  $50  in  Gold  for  the  best 
paper  on  a literary  subject,  founded  by  the 
Alumni,  was  awarded  to  Francis  P.  Schia- 
vone. 

A Special  Prize  for  the  best  critical  paper 
in  review  of  the  lectures  of  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe, 
Ph.D.,  on  the  Literature  of  English  Comedy, 
was  awarded  to  Francis  P.  Spellman. 

A Prize  of  $25  in  Gold  for  German,  gift 
of  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  was  awarded  to  Rob- 
ert S.  Silk. 

The  Junior  Class  Medal  was  awarded  to 
John  W.  Clancy. 

The  Sophomore  Class  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Henry  F.  Hammer. 

The  Freshman  Class  Medal  was  awarded 
to  James  S.  Regan,  Jr. 

The  address  to  the  graduates,  which  we 
print  in  another  section,  was  given  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  M.D.,  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 
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®fje  Cfturcf),  tfje  tJHitnesfcS  of  tfje  Utriiitng  -poor 


“Faith,  hope  and  charity — these  three ; but  the  greatest  of  these 

is  charity.  ” 


Pass  by  the  homes  of  Pomp  and  Power  and  come  with  me, 
Down  to  the  dark  and  dreary  corners  of  the  world. 

Where  Sin  and  Sorrow  reign  and  Evil  laughs. 

Where  life  is  sordid,  pleasure  but  a name  and  death  a bliss. 
Pass  with  me  to  the  doors  where  souls  are  born  to  pain. 

To  hunger  and  to  grief  to  weariness  and  toil. 

Enter  the  barren  hovels  of  the  poor, 

Where  men  and  women  fight  for  the  bare  right 
To  breathe  the  fetid  and  unwholesome  air, 

Where  sunlight  is  as  much  unknown  as  joy. 

Where  Filth  and  Sin  the  ghastly  sisters  stalk, 

To  reap  a fearful  harvest  of  the  damned. 

Look  till  your  eyeballs  sear  on  scenes  of  woe. 

See  babes  whose  birth  but  a misfortune  seems. 

Sick  unto  death  and  dying,  all  unwept 

By  mothers  that  have  borne  them  grudging  them  their  lives. 
See  mothers  bending  o’er  a wasted  form  and  gauge  the  grief 
That  sees  the  life-light  flicker,  fade  and  die 
In  eyes  that  they  have  loved — all  for  the  lack 
Of  food  and  care,  the  things  ye  hold  so  cheap. 

See  cripples  knowing  naught  of  life  but  pain. 

Watching  through  streaky  windows  for  the  dawn, 

That  ushers  in  another  day  of  woe, 

And  waiting  for  the  light  to  fall  away 
Into  the  anguish  of  another  night. 

Or  go  abroad  at  eve,  when  Winter’s  blasts 
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Roar  coldly  o’er  the  cheerless  drifting  snows 
Or  shriek  among  the  bare  and  bending  trees, 

And  mark  the  host  that  tramp  the  empty  streets 
Threadbare  and  footsore,  weary,  hopeless,  lost, 
Seeking  in  vain,  but  shelter  and  a crust. 

Turn  to  some  dark  secluded  spot  perchance. 

And  find,  all  muffled  in  a winding  sheet. 

Of  silver  flakes,  a huddled,  shapeless  mass, 

That,  weary  of  the  unremitting  toil. 

Tired  by  the  strife  so  futile  and  so  long. 

Has  sought  in  death  the  peace  that  life  denied. 

And  seeing  these,  the  sick,  the  halt,  the  starved, 

The  poor  in  body  shall  you  dimly  know, 

God’  s weaklings,  whose  confined  and  weary  lives. 

Are  rounded  by  existence,  nothing  more. 

Who  count  themselves  in  fortune  if  they  find, 

A crust  to  eat,  a cot  to  rest  their  limbs. 

Life  is  not  simply  this,  to  eat — to  sleep — to  die; 

Man  was  not  made  the  image  of  his  God  for  this. 

The  body  is  the  lesser  part  of  man. 

The  soul  it  is  that  marks  him  from  the  beast. 

And  life  is  but  the  shadow  of  itself. 

When  all  that  goes  to  make  it  high  and  true, 

The  soul  and  all  its  countless  faculties. 

Honor  and  truth  and  faith  and  hope  and  love. 
Aborted  by  the  body  shrink  and  die. 

Making  of  man  a vain  and  hollow  husk. 

Then  turn  to  where,  midway  ‘tween  earth  and  heaven, 
The  myriad  steeples  of  a thousand  shrines 
Raise  up  into  the  sky  the  golden  cross  , 

Of  Him  who  died  for  love  of  these — God’s  poor, 
And  know  that  more  than  Faith  and  more  than  Hope, 
Is  Charity  the  chosen  work  of  God. 

For  Faith  is  love  and  Hope  is  love,  and  love 
Exalted,  is  the  charity  of  Christ. 

And  as  He  saith  “Unto  the  least  of  these,” 

So  hath  His  spouse,  all  holy,  tender,  true. 
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The  merciful  and  gentle  Mother  of  the  World, 
Gone  forth  among  the  helpless  and  the  lost. 

To  labor  in  the  field  His  feet  have  trod, 

To  preach  His  love  by  works  as  well  as  words. 

As  misery,  hydra-headed,  finds  its  vent, 

In  divers  ways  and  many-sided  shapes. 

So  doth  the  Church  attacking  it  present, 

A multitude  of  arms  to  beat  it  down. 

No  plaint  hath  been  too  feeble  for  her  ear. 

No  task  of  love  too  thankless  for  her  heart. 

No  toil  hath  been  too  weary  or  too  long. 

No  service  e’er  too  lowly  for  her  hand. 

The  orphaned  babe,  all  homeless  and  alone. 

An  outcast  bark,  adrift  on  Life’s  wide  sea. 

Hath  found  in  her  a mother  and  a guide, 

And  known  the  home  her  sacrifice  hath  built. 

Upon  the  throbbing  forehead  of  the  sick, 

The  Church  hath  laid  a cool  and  quiet  hand. 
And,  unafraid,  her  ministers  have  walked. 

Where  pestilence  and  foul  contagion  raged. 

And  Death  itself  leered  forth  from  every  door. 
With  love  all  tireless  hath  she  met  the  needs 
That  rack  the  wasted  bodies  of  the  starved. 

Not  with  the  pomp  and  show  of  those  whose  alms. 
Cry  trumpet  tongued  attention  to  themselves, 

But  quietly  and  gently,  with  the  use 
Of  Time  to  make  a duty  out  of  love. 

Those  who  in  darkness  and  distress  exist. 

Sightless  and  knowing  not  God’s  blessed  light, 
Find  haven  safe  and  refuge  sure  within 
The  sweet  and  calm  protection  of  the  church. 

The  waif,  poor  outcast  of  a careless  world, 
hinds  in  this  gentle  mother  care  and  love. 

And  from  her  lips  he  reverently  learns. 

His  duty  to  his  country  and  his  God. 

At  her  behest  noble  and  saintly  men 

Have  left  the  halls  with  Fashion’s  trappings  hung. 

And,  doffing  all  the  pomp  and  show  of  life, 
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Putting  aside  the  things  of  power  and  birth. 
Have  donned  the  simple  garb  of  humbleness 
And  gone  abroad  among  the  poor  and  sick. 

To  comfort  and  to  cheer,  to  succor  and  to  aid. 
Gentle  and  sweet  faced  women,  graced  by  God, 
Have  heard  the  call  of  charity  and  love. 

And  eyes  that  never  saw  but  what  was  sweet, 
And  ears  that  never  heard  but  what  was  kind. 
And  hearts  that  never  knew  but  what  was  joy. 

Have  seen  and  heard  and  felt  earth’s  uttermost, 
Of  pain  and  sin  and  grief  and  filth  and  woe, 

To  ease  the  burden  of  the  sorrowing. 

God’s  angels,  these,  unselfish,  noble  pure. 

Who  live  not  for  themselves  or  for  their  own, 

But  for  the  poor  in  body  and  in  soul. 

Their  hearts  aglow  with  saintly,  sacred  love, 

With  sweet  compassion  and  all  tenderness. 

Into  the  byways  of  the  underworld. 

They  walk  to  bring  the  love  and  peace  of  God. 
Theirs  not  to  chide  the  weak  and  erring  flesh, 

Or  meet  its  needs  with  empty  platitude. 

But  to  console  and  cheer  with  words  that  spring. 
From  that  great  understanding  known  to  those. 
Who  walk  with  God  and  see  Him  face  to  face — 
True  sisters  of  the  poor  in  deed,  as  well  as  name. 

Just  as  the  soul  exceeds  the  flesh,  so  too, 

The  misery  that  the  soul  may  bear  transcends 
The  body’s  tribulation,  and  God’s  love. 

Is  needed  most  by  those  who  bear — within — 

The  carking  worm  that  makes  of  Life  a Hell. 
Remorse,  despair, — -the  pang  of  woe  too  great 
For  lips  to  vent  in  a profaning  sound. 

The  doubt,  half-murmured  in  the  dead  of  night. 
The  grief  that  sears  like  fire,  and  nothing  said. 
These  are  what  make  men  poor  in  soul,  indeed. 
And  these,  the  Church  alone,  of  human  things, 
May  try  to  comfort  or  to  mitigate. 
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As  to  some  smiling  mother’s  tender  arms, 

A plaintive  child  may  climb  at  eve  and  cry 
The  simple  story  of  its  childish  grief, 

And  weep  itself  into  a smiling  sleep 
Consoled,  protected,  cheered  by  mother  love. 

So  on  the  bosom  of  God’s  holy  church 
May  men  find  solace  for  the  greater  woes 
Of  older  life,  and  from  the  tender  lips 
Of  that  far  wiser  mother  learn  the  balm. 

That  hath  smoothed  out  the  thorny  ways  of  life. 

Since  first  into  her  arms  Christ  gave  His  poor. 

When  the  Great  Reaper  shall  His  sickle  sheathe, 

To  glean  the  harvest  of  a hundred  years. 

And  the  grand  blast  of  that  last  trumpet  call 
Shall  summon  all  things  to  their  Maker’s  throne. 

When  Saint  and  Sinner,  great  and  small  alike. 

Shall  stand  forth,  naked  and  alone,  to  meet 
The  judgment  of  their  master,  and  their  God, 

The  works  of  pomp  and  grandeur  wrought  by  men. 

The  towers  and  turrets  of  a thousand  lands. 

The  victories  of  science  and  of  art, 

The  conquests  and  achievements  of  the  great, 

These,  weighed  in  the  eternal  scale,  shall  be. 

As  empty  dust  blown  by  the  summer  wind. 

Or  as  the  ripples  on  the  Ocean’s  crest. 

Or  as  the  shadows  of  the  sinking  sun — 

But — God  Himself  hath  said  it — one  kind  deed. 

One  cup  of  water  given  in  his  name. 

One  word  of  kindness  welling  from  the  heart. 

One  sorrow  eased  by  sympathy’s  sweet  hand. 

Shall  thunder  forth  its  witness  to  high  heaven’s  dome, 

Shall  crash  along  Eternity’s  expanse. 

And  choirs  of  angels  at  the  sound  shall  pause 
To  sing  the  heavenly  praise  of  Charity 
In  tones  all  tender  and  supernal  sweet, 

Till  Christ  Himself  shall  hear  and  say  “ ‘Tis  well.” 

Stanley  J.  Quinn. 


Mandolin  and  Glee  Club 
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&peed)  of  Cfjarlesi  21.  OTingerter,  JH.  B.,  ’87,  to 
tfje  <@ratiuat£S  of  1908 


YOUNG  men  of  the  graduating  class, 
my  first  word  to  you  shall  be  one  of 
congratulation.  Alma  Mater  has 
crowned  you  with  her  Well  Done.  It  is  a 
precious  tribute.  May  the  felicitations  of  all 
who  are  here  to  greet  you  by  their  presence, 
help  you  to  appreciate  it  fully.  This  is  your 
Commencement  Day.  To-day  you  begin 
life’s  race.  God  speed  you  in  it.  But  re- 
member that  while  the  prize  is  offered  to  all 
who  start,  it  is  given  only  to  those  who  per- 
severe to  the  finish  at  the  goal.  I might  be 
expected  to  offer  you  some  words  of  exhor- 
tation to  guide  you  on  the  wav,  but  the  splen- 
did discourses  to  which  I have  just  listened, 
prompt  me  imperatively  to  give  voice  to  a 
theme  that  has  long  lain  close  to  my  heart. 

You  have  recounted  to  us  in  brief  the  story 
of  Catholicity  in  New  York.  In  it  Fordham 
and  old  St.  John’s  have  had  no  paltry  place. 
It  is  a story  that  would  stir  the  soul  of  any 
man  not  emotionally  dead.  It  is  a story  that 
rips  the  heart  at  times  and  expands  it  in  turn. 
It  is  a story  good  to  hear,  good  for  you  who 
can  carry  its  lessons  and  its  inspirations  with 
you  into  the  arena  of  life,  whither  you  are 
just  starting  with  the  strength  and  hope  and 
energy  and  optimism  of  youth.  It  is  good 
for  us,  your  elder  brothers,  who  have  already 
battled  for  a space,  and  who,  panting  and 
weary,  but  not  undaunted,  have  come  back 
to  sit  a moment  to-day  at  the  feet  of  our 
foster  mother,  to  repose  and  gain  new  courage 


and  vigor  when  we  take  up  the  fight  anew. 
To-day  we  rest;  to-day  we  relax  our  straight- 
ened sinews  and  our  over-strung  nerves.  We 
have  become  as  little  children  again  and  re- 
clining at  our  Alma  Mater’s  feet.  With  her 
soothing  touch  upon  our  brows,  we  have  lis- 
tened while  she  told  us,  through  you  as  her 
mouthpiece,  the  story  of  the  heroes  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  who  witnessed  for  the 
truth  here  about  her.  It  is  a story  as  thrill- 
ing as  the  wonder  tales  of  our  childhood.  The 
progress  of  the  Church  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  past  century  has  been  passing  mar- 
velous. In  1808,  when  the  first  Bishop  of 
New  York  was  consecrated,  Catholicity  in 
this  region  was  feebler  than  is  to-day  the 
most  obscure  sect,  new-born  of  yesterday. 
The  week  of  celebrations  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  that  has  just  past  gave  us 
such  a wonderful  display  of  strength  of  or- 
ganization and  number  of  adherents,  that  it 
not  only  dumfounded  those  outside  the 
Church,  but  made  us  ourselves  even  gasp 
with  astonishment. 

Ex  pede  herculem.  This  centenary  was  not 
the  first  in  America.  During  the  same  week 
when  you,  exulting  in  your  strength,  lifted 
your  voices  and  praise  to  God  for  the  won- 
ders that  His  hands  had  wrought,  the  Dio- 
cese of  Boston  and  the  Diocese  of  Philadel- 
phia were  telling  a story  like  unto  yours, 
were  rejoicing  in  a like  growth  and  power, 
were  thanking  the  same  God  of  truth  whose 
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spirit  is  renewing  the  face  of  the  land. 
Other  centenaries  are  likewise  to  follow. 
Through  each  one  we  must  derive  knowledge 
and  fresh  inspiration.  Through  them  all 
rings  out  a dominant  tone  of  thanksgiving 
and  exultation,  but  we  must  not  forget  to 
listen  for  that  deeper  note  that  vibrates  from 
the  iron  string  of  duty,  telling  of  duty  done 
and  duty  still  to  do.  God  works  His  marvels 
through  human  hands  and  in  the  patience  of 
His  eternity  He  often  sees  the  fruition  of  His 
Divine  plans  delayed,  when  the  human  in- 
struments that  He  has  chosen  fail  to  measure 
up  to  their  huge  responsibilities.  Here  is  a 
thought  to  make  us  tremble  indeed.  As  we 
recall,  at  your  bidding,  the  heroic  stories  of 
the  early  Missionaries,  who  by  arduous  lives 
and  sometimes  bloody  deaths  witnessed  for 
the  true  God  in  the  face  of  savage  nature  and 
still  more  savage  man ; of  the  Great  Prelates 
who  witnessed  for  Catholicity  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  and  opposed  themselves  to  the 
bigotry  of  ignorance,  and  still  worse,  indif- 
ference ; of  the  great  educators  who  witnessed 
for  the  God  of  right  learning  in  the  schools 
and  splendid  colleges ; of  the  men  and  women 
who  slowly  built  up  the  noble  charities  that 
witnessed  for  the  God  of  infinite  mercy  and 
love — as  we  recall  all  the  things  which  these 
centenaries  predicate,  we  are  forced  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  and  what  are  we  now 
to  do?  Noblesse  oblige.  Having  had  placed 
into  our  hands  the  princely  heritage  of  the 
glorious  deeds  done  with  heroic  energy  by  the 
past  and  the  passing  generations,  we  must 
perforce  ask  ourselves,  is  this  all,  is  the  work 
finished,  are  we,  the  heirs  of  these  our  fore- 
bears, to  idly  stagnate  now,  to  sit  down  in 
luxurious  indolence,  to  rest  content  with  the 
laurels  of  our  fathers  and  our  elder  brothers? 

Your  voices,  resonant  of  youth ; your  eyes, 
scintillating  with  the  fire  of  energy  that  will 
not  be  subdued ; your  hearts,  vibrant  with 
power  of  endurance  that  asks  to  be  but. 


tried ; your  souls,  enkindled  at  this  Univer- 
sity by  the  ambition  to  make  your  lives  to 
count  for  something  that  is  worth  while — 
give  the  answer  back,  no.  Show  to  us  our 
work,  that  we  may  do  it.  And  it  is  still 
true,  as  of  old,  “Blessed  is  the  man  who  has 
found  his  work,  let  him  ask  for  no  greater 
blessing.”  Our  work!  What  task  lies  be- 
fore the  educated  Catholics  of  America  at 
this  hour  crying  out  to  us  to  take  it  up  and 
to  do  it?  What  task?  Standing  in  the 
bright  light  of  all  history,  with  the  echoes  of 
the  centenary  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  with 
the  record  of  the  wondrous  progress  of  the 
last  ten  decades  spread  open  before  our  eyes, 
we  cannot  but  see  that  God  wishes  America 
to  be  made  a Catholic  nation  in  the  years 
that  lie  immediately  before  us,  and  that  He 
has  chosen  the  educated  laity  to  be  His  spe- 
cial instruments.  Each  one  of  us  has  been 
called  to  the  vocation  of  an  apostle.  The 
apostolic  work  of  the  past  is  told  in  history’s 
scroll ; the  future  is  known  to  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  God,  and  to-day  with  the  great  apostle 
of  the  gentiles,  in  the  presence  of  Heaven  we 
cry  out,  “Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  the 
wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God ! How 
incomprehensible  are  His  judgments  and  how 
unsearchable  His  ways ! For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord?  Or  who  hath  been 
His  counselor?”  Nevertheless,  in  all  rever- 
ence, we  are  permitted  to  read  His  purpose 
when  His  unerring  finger  has  written  it  plain 
and  big  in  human  history,  and  he  who  runs 
may  read  that  God  divined  this  new  world 
to  be  a new  temple,  wherein  worship  to  Him, 
the  God  of  Freedom  and  Truth,  shall  be  un- 
trammeled to  the  end  of  time.  Nothing  ever 
delays  the  completion  of  His  plans  save  the 
perverseness  of  man  whom  He  has  dowered 
with  free  will.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
weakness  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe,  who 
in  the  fifteenth  century  followed  a blind 
leader  of  the  blind  into  the  noisome  dark- 
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ness  of  a pestilential  heresy,  America  would 
be  Catholic  to-day,  yea,  all  these  four  hun- 
dred years.  It  makes  us  shudder  to  think 
of  the  graces  lost  to  the  children  of  our  fa- 
therland, because  of  the  falling  away  of  men 
whom  God  had  called.  If  we  fail  in  the  pur- 
pose of  our  duty  now,  our  sins  of  omission 
will  bring  frightful  loss  to  generations  yet 
unborn.  But  if  we  do  not  fail,  what  then? 
God  only  knows  surely ; we  can  only  guess. 
I verily  believe  that  if  even  a majority  of 
the  Catholics  of  this  nation  will  perform  even 
a moiety  of  their  duty,  our  land  will  be  dom- 
inantly Catholic  within  fifty  years. 

Our  land ! It  is  ours  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  America  belongs  to  us  by  every  right, 
human  and  divine.  The  stamp  of  Catholicity 
marks  every  page  of  her  history,  and  the  seal 
of  the  Church  of  the  living  God  of  Freedom 
has  made  its  impress  upon  her  every  cornet 
of  the  continent.  There  is  now  no  time,  nor 
is  there  need  before  this  audience,  to  name 
chapter  headings  even  of  this  New  World’s 
story;  and  you  all  know  the  bright  lines  of 
the  Church’s  history  in  the  older  world — 
the  Apostles  and  the  first  martyrs ; the  cata- 
combs ; the  persecutions  of  the  bloody  Caesars 
of  Rome ; the  arena  and  its  beasts  and  the 
human  tortures ; and  then  the  barbarian 
hordes  from  the  North,  with  merciless  hoofs 
and  flame  and  sword — Goth  and  Visigoth, 
Vandal  and  Hun ; and  then  when  these  had 
been  half  tamed,  the  feudal  lords  sitting  in 
the  seats  of  the  mighty — vassalage  and  serf 
men ; then  kings  and  emperors  striving  by 
precedent  piled  on  precedent  to  throttle  the 
Church  because  she  taught  that  truth  that  was 
to  make  men  free.  The  bars  of  privilege 
and  caste  welded  always  stronger  and  thicker, 
the  bonds  of  dominion  tightened  ever  more 
and  more,  till  to  man’s  eyes  in  the  elder 
world,  the  Church,  Christ’s  Spouse,  and  Free- 
dom, the  daughter  of  God,  seemed  hopeless- 
ly fettered  forever.  But  His  divine  plan 


held  in  reserve  a new  world  and  a discoverer. 
A Catholic  mariner  was  seized  by  a sublime 
inspiration ; when  he  was  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  obstacles  that  beset  him,  a 
Catholic  priest  helped  him  to  new  hope  and 
courage ; a Catholic  cardinal  found  for  him 
the  ear  of  the  powerful ; a Catholic  king  gave 
him  the  first  serious  audience;  a Catholic 
queen  pledged  a precious  crown  to  find  him 
ships  and  men ; a Catholic  crew  followed  his 
fortunes  into  the  peril  of  unknown  seas ; Ca- 
tholic prayers  brought  him  fortitude  and  en- 
durance through  all  the  weary  months  and 
leagues,  the  Catholic  hymn  to  the  Virgin 
mother — Star  of  the  Sea — lightened  his 
heart  and  was  the  first  chorus  of  human 
voices  that  ever  floated  on  the  breezes  of  the 
mid-Atlantic;  and  when  the  long  voyage  was 
at  an  end  and  a new  world  was  found,  a Ca- 
tholic admiral  planted  the  Cross — symbol  of 
the  Catholic  Faith — upon  a continent  to  which 
a Catholic  gave  the  name  America,  and  on 
which  the  Catholic  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was 
the  first  act  of  supreme  worship  to  the  true 
and  living  God. 

And  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Catholic 
missionaries  and  explorers  blessed  the  way 
through  tractless  forests,  mounted  the  rivers 
to  their  sources,  measured  the  lakes  and  gulf, 
marked  out  the  capes  and  bays,  and  named 
them  for  the  Catholic  saints  of  God.  Go 
where  you  will,  from  the  northernmost  coast 
on  the  east  to  the  Isles  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
to  the  southern  pole,  up  along  the  western 
shores,  and  then  pierce  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent,  and  you  will  find  everywhere 
the  seal  of  the  Catholic  Church.  St.  Lawrence, 
St.  Charles,  St.  Augustine,  Santiago,  Santo 
Domingo,  San  Juan,  Sante  Marie,  San  Lucas, 
San  Fernando,  San  Felipe,  Santa  Monica, 
San  Francisco,  San  Antonio,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul — are  merely  part  of  America’s  endless 
litany  of  names  illustrious  in  the  Church  of 
Saints. 
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San  Salvador,  Vera  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz,  are 
no  less  eloquent  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and 
as  the  traveler  crossing  our  land  climbs  to 
the  opening  through  the  mighty  mountains 
that  form  the  rocky  backbone  of  the  north- 
ern continent,  he  finds  his  way  leading  him 
by  the  Sangre  de  Christo  pass,  through  the 
Sangre  de  Christo  Range.  These  “Moun- 
tains of  Christ’s  Blood”  that  divide  the  re- 
freshing rains  of  heaven,  sending  them  to 
fertilize  and  renew  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern valleys,  might  well  be  symbolic  of  Christ’s 
Church,  whose  Sacraments  are  the  generators 
whereby  the  Redeemer’s  saving  blood,  de- 
scending, is  renewing  the  face  of  America 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  slope.  And 
then  a marvel  that  well  might  be  a sign  from 
God  Himself ! That  at  the  topmost  height 
of  a mid-continent  stands  the  Mount  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  as  if  in  the  end  the  Creator  far 
away  back  in  the  long  ago  on  the  morning  of 
creation  had  closed  those  two  mighty  chasms 
crossing  each  other  on  the  bleak  mountain- 
side, and  filled  them  deep  with  the  eternal 
snows  of  Heaven,  to  publish  to  all  men  His 
design,  to  proclaim  to  all  that  this  New 
World  was  prepared  by  the  unfettered  Faith 
of  that  Church  that  has  ever  held  His  Holy 
Cross  in  deepest  veneration. 

God’s  hand  has  writ  His  purpose  plain. 
America  is  to  be  a Catholic  land,  and  a di- 
vine call  utters  now  for  a lay  apostolate  to 
aid  the  priests  of  God.  Adown  the  centu- 
ries reechoes  the  cry  of  the  hermit  crusader, 
“God  wills  it.”  At  this  hour  a great  field 
is  ripe  for  the  harvest.  It  lies  deep  before 
us  and  the  sun  is  already  high.  It  waits  for 
us  to  gird  our  loins  and  go  to  garner  the 
rich  grain  of  souls.  Shall  we,  the  workers, 
be  found  wanting?  Shall  the  grain  fall  to 
waste  because  of  our  neglect?  Heaven  for- 
bid! 

And  yet  two  great  facts  lead  to  the  eyes  of 
all  observers  of  religious  convictions  in 


America  to-day ! The  first  is  that  the  mind 
of  America  is  open  to  know  the  truth  and 
the  heart  of  America  is  eager  to  embrace  it. 
For  lo,  these  many  years  the  non-Catholic 
creeds  have  been  crumbling  fast  to  pieces, 
and  their  sincere  but  misguided  adherents 
are  now  standing  dismayed  before  the  sink- 
ing ruins,  crying  out : “We  have  been  deceiv- 
ed by  false  prophets ! Show  us  God’s  truth, 
that  we  may  believe.  We  have  followed  false 
lights ! Show  us  the  true  light  that  enlight- 
eneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
We  have  erected  to  liberty  a temple  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  changing  heresies.  Who 
will  show  us  the  sure  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth,  that  we  may  build  thereon  a freedom 
that  shall  endure?” 

Shall  our  brothers  starve  while  our  hands 
are  burdened  down  with  the  riches  of  God, 
and  shall  we  not  give  them  of  our  plenty? 
Shall  souls  athirst  for  the  saving  waters  of 
truth  be  left  to  lie  and  perish  in  the  hot  deserts 
of  doubt,  and  shall  we  not  carry  to  them  of 
the  Sacramental  streams  whose  floods  are 
overflowing  our  souls?  Shall  our  fellows  be 
left  to  buffet  with  the  rough  winds  of  merci- 
less error,  and  we  not  share  with  them  our 
shelter  in  the  House  of  the  living  God  ? 

Alas ! The  second  salient  fact  apparent 
to  the  workers  in  the  mission  field  for  non- 
Catholics  is  an  incredible  neglect  by  the  Ca- 
tholic laity  of  America  of  the  sacred  oppor- 
tunity knocking  at  our  doors,  an  incompre- 
hensible indifference  on  our  part  in  respect 
of  the  paramount  duty  that  cries  to  us  in- 
sistently to  be  done. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing!  “Get  thy 
spindle  and  distaff  ready  and  God  will  send 
the  flax.”  Louder  than  a clarion’s  tone 
comes  to  us  from  on  High  the  call  to  enlist 
in  the  apostolate  of  the  laity,  and  up  from  the 
soil  of  our  birthland  the  call  rebounds  with 
undiminished  clamor. 
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You  have  been  taught  in  this  great  Univer- 
sity to  love  God  and  your  conscience  first, 
but  to  love  your  native  land  next  only  to  them, 
to  guard  it  as  you  would  the  apple  of  your 
eye.  Your  fathers  and  your  fathers’  sires 
marched  and  fought  and  wrought  and  poured 
out  their  hearts’  best  blood  in  lavish  streams 
to  bring  into  being  this  great  Republic,  where 
the  tears  of  the  people  of  all  lands  are  wiped 
away,  where  cherub  children  are  born  to  lib- 
erty, sing  its  songs  and  grow  up  in  its  strength 
and  might ; and  later  on  when  a mighty  peril 
placed  the  nation’s  life  in  direst  jeopardy, 
your  fellow  Catholics  in  numbers  that  can- 
not be  counted  walked  again  the  perilous 
heights  of  a duty  undismayed,  and  fought  and 
bled  anew  that  a government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  should  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

And  shall  we  fail  to  bring  to  this  nation 
that  we  love  the  only  blessing  that  can  give  it 
lasting  life — the  Faith  of  that  God  Who  is 
the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life?  The  Ca- 
tholic Church  stands  for  those  things  espe- 
cially which  America  needs  most  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Some  one  has  said 
that  our  Church  is  the  apotheosis  of  authority. 
She  teaches  reverence  for  the  constituted 
powers  and  loving  obedience  to  law ; she 
teaches  submission  to  control,  and  that  is  the 
first  habit  of  self-control  in  the  individual, 
and  this  in  turn  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  self-government  in  a community.  She 
stands  likewise  for  religion  in  individual  ex- 
istence ; she  stands  for  religion  in  education ; 
she  stands  for  an  indissoluble  marriage ; she 
stands  for  the  right  of  property ; she  stands 
for  the  rights  of  labor.  In  a word,  mould- 
ing the  man,  preserving  the  home,  safeguard- 
ing the  State,  her  forces  stand  guard  with 
tireless  vigilance,  with  dauntless  and  divine 
courage  at  every  portal  through  which  dan- 
ger may  come  to  the  Commonwealth.  Every 
patriotic  impulse  that  surges  up  with  the  rich 


red  blood  out  of  our  hearts  urges  us  to  in- 
sure our  country’s  welfare  by  the  conversion 
of  America  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing  in  very  truth ! 
For  us  no  lurking  in  the  comfortable  shades! 
No  skulking  in  the  pleasant  by-paths!  No 
trailing  towards  the  rear ! It  should  never  be 
said  of  any  graduate  in  this  University,  it 
must  not  be  said  of  any  one  of  this  day’s 
class  of  graduates,  that  he  shirked  the  call  to 
the  firing  line  in  these  days  of  tremendous  op- 
portunity and  grim  responsibility.  Young 
gentlemen,  you  have  been  cast  in  no  narrow 
mould.  The  wisdom  of  centuries  has  guided 
the  teaching  that  has  shaped  your  characters, 
trained  your  minds,  sharpened  your  faculties, 
and  filled  your  breasts  with  precious  knowl- 
edge in  this  great  seat  of  Catholic  learning 
Holy  Mother  Church  in  this  citadel  of  her 
strength  has  armed  you  in  changeless  truth, 
has  girded  you  with  the  bucklers  of  righteous- 
ness and  faith,  has  put  the  peaceful  weapons 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  into  your  hands, 
and  to-day  your  Alma  Mater  tells  you  God 
speed,  and  bids  me  point  out  to  you  the  bat- 
tlefield where  victory  awaits  your  coming. 
Go  then  with  a soldier’s  heart  and  intent  on 
preserving  a soldier’s  honor.  The  need  of 
the  hour  raises  for  you  your  standard — the 
banner  of  the  apostolate.  All  of  you  are 
called,  some  of  you  may  be  chosen.  On  the 
foreheads  of  some  the  holy  chrism  of  the 
sacred  anointing  may  be  placed,  but  into  the 
hands  of  each  one  of  you  is  given  the  falchion 
of  the  soldier  of  God  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Crusader  is  put  upon  the  breasts  of  all. 

Go  and  take  your  place  wherever  it  is  as- 
signed you,  high  or  low.  Do  your  particu- 
lar duty  whatever  it  may  be,  remembering  that 
“on  what  field  or  in  what  uniform  or  with 
what  arms  we  do  our  duty  matters  little,  or 
even  what  our  duty  is,  great  or  small,  splen- 
did or  obscure ; only  to  find  our  duty  certain- 
ly ; somewhere,  somehow,  to  do  it  faithfully, 
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makes  us  good  strong,  happy  and  useful  men, 
and  attunes  our  lives  into  some  feeble  echo 
of  the  light  divine.” 

The  success  of  a masterful  orchestra  de- 
pends on  the  measure  of  accord  of  all  its  in- 
struments, and  the  subservience  of  each  and 
all  to  the  spirit  and  motif  of  the  masterpiece 
that  is  to  be  rendered.  It  will  not  do  for  one 
musician,  out  of  humble  modesty,  to  play 
more  softly  than  his  part  requires,  nor  will  it 
do  for  another,  in  order  to  draw  vain  atten- 
tion to  himself,  to  blow  blasts  so  loud  as  to 
mar  the  general  effect  desired.  Each  must 
play  his  part,  so  that  it  will  fit  into  perfect 
harmony,  despite  his  humility,  despite  his 
pride,  thinking  not  of  himself,  but  only  of 
the  glorious  symphony  to  which  he  is  chosen 
to  contribute. 

A future  centenary  may  tell  of  some  of  you 
as  God’s  anointed  missionaries.  From  your 
ranks  may  be  added  names  to  the  illustrious 
prelates  on  your  Alma  Mater’s  splendid  rolls ; 
some  of  you  may  be  intended  to  further  in  a 
preeminent  manner  the  cause  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation ; the  works  of  Christian  charity  may  be 
enhanced  by  the  largesse  of  labor  and  of  sub- 
stance from  great  other  some.  But  even 
if  it  is  not  to  be  so,  it  matters  not;  even  if 
your  names  are  to  be  engraven  on  no  tablets 
of  bronze  and  your  praises  to  be  sung  by  no 
mortal  voice,  your  true  success  as  apostles 
will  be  assured  if  you  cling  fast  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  duty  and  fidelity  to  God 
taught  you  in  these  classic  shades.  Behind 
the  great  and  glorious  galaxy  of  suns  which 
we  are  permitted  to  see  in  the  Heavens,  there 
are  unnumbered  myriads  of  no  lesser  stars, 
known  only  to  the  Creator,  God,  Who  made 
them  and  flung  them  into  space  to  spin  in  the 
tireless  and  distant  orbits  marked  out  for 
them  by  His  wisdom.  The  most  glorious 
stories  of  heroes  are  those  that  are  never 
told  on  history’s  page,  the  gladdest  paeans 
are  those  that  are  never  sung  by  human  lips. 


Men  have  witnessed  for  the  truth,  for  the  re- 
ality and  power  of  the  life  eternal,  not  only 
by  their  labors,  their  achievements,  their  char- 
acters, and  their  sufferings,  but  also  by  their 
defeats.  Somewhere  at  this  hour  is  beins: 
sung  the  hymn  of  glory  to  the  vanquished. 
Many  whom  the  world  pities  as  victims  will 
be  crowned  as  victors  by  the  omniscient  and 
just  God.  It  is  no  dishonor  to  lie  dead  and 
vanquished  on  the  field  of  battle  when  your 
face  is  turned  towards  the  foe  that  smites 
you  and  the  brightest  light  of  Divine  scru- 
tiny can  find  no  flaw  in  your  armor  and  no 
stain  upon  your  shield.  We  must  all  learn 
the  lesson  of  renunciation.  We  cannot  go 
forward  to  any  prize  without  leaving  behind 
many  things  that  seem  desirable.  We  may  be 
shadowed  by  sorrow,  scourged  by  the  fierce 
fires  of  suffering,  panged  by  the  sharp  stings 
of  defeat,  but  we  must  not  murmur  as  we 
renounce.  We  must  think  only  of  the  prize. 

Go  forth  then,  inflamed  with  holy  zeal  and 
tempered  with  power  to  endure.  Go  forth  in 
God’s  name,  living  your  lives  in  His  presence, 
emulating  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Church 
which  ever  bears  witness  to  the  truth  with- 
out prospect  or  retrospect,  which  does  always 
the  true  thing  without  regard  of  consequences, 
which  is  never  a time-server,  which  hesitates 
never  at  the  call  of  truth  to  counter  at  sharp 
angles  passions  and  the  fury  of  the  day,  no 
matter  what  the  odds.  Let  not  even  the  cer- 
tainty of  failure  daunt  you.  Fight  plucki- 
ly  to  the  last  ditch.  Men  are  most  often 
won  through  their  imaginations  and  are  at- 
tracted by  sheer  admiration  of  a fearlessness 
that  despises  their  disapproval.  Instinctively 
do  they  seek  to  imitate  what  they  admire  and 
to  resemble  those  whom  they  honor  and  es- 
teem. You  will  preach  your  apostolate  by 
example.  A noble,  upright,  generous  life  is 
a continuous  exhortation,  more  eloquent  than 
rich  sonorous  phrases,  more  efficacious  than 
rounded  periods  and  balanced  sentence.  By 
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your  lives  go  and  preach  your  apostolate 
Your  very  presence  will  be  a spur  and  incen- 
tive to  men  to  embrace  your  holy  faith. 
Young  men,  go,  with  your  lives  trained  in 
strong,  impartial  and  gentle  thought,  your 
hearts  disciplined  in  purity  and  unselfish  love, 
your  tongues  controlled  to  silence  and  to  truth 
and  stainless  speech,  your  souls  inured  to  the 
law  of  right  living  and  of  selfless  service ; go, 
dauntless,  steadfast,  serene.  Without  striv- 
ing to  convert,  you  will  yet  convince ; with- 
out brandishing  vain  arguments,  you  will  yet 


subtly  teach ; without  laying  snares  to  gain 
the  opinions  of  men,  you  will  gain  their 
minds  to  see  the  imprisoned  splendor  of  the 
truth  and  subdue  their  hearts  to  embrace  it. 
My  brothers,  go  forth ! A great  work  of 
apostolic  charity  awaits  you.  Go!  You  have 
been  made  your  brothers’  keepers ; the  fu- 
ture of  the  faith  in  America  is  entrusted  in 
some  part  to  your  zeal.  Go!  Your  Alma 
Mater  expects  you  to  do  your  duty  and  hold 
untarnished  the  honor  of  her  name. 


Jitoneer  Jktejstsf  of  Jlortf)  America 


WE  have  taken  occasion  several 
times  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half  to  call  attention  to  the  pub- 
lications issued  from  the  Fordham  University 
Press.  The  latest  work  that  press  has  put 
forth  is  entitled  “Pioneer  Priests  of  North 
America,”  and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J.,  associate  editor  of 
The  Messenger.  To  the  readers  of  The 
Monthly,  the  distingushed  author  needs  no 
introduction.  He  was  twice  Rector  of  Ford- 
ham,  but  apart  from  this,  he  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  an  eloquent  preach- 
er, an  interesting  lecturer  and  a scholarlv 
writer  upon  subjects  educational  and  histori- 
cal. 

“Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America”  is  the 
result  of  long  years  of  minute  research  into 
the  lives  and  labors  of  the  mighty  men  who 
evangelized  the  Iroquois,  and  whose  toils 
reached  from  what  is  now  New  York  to 
Canada,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  It  is  a 
large  and  compact  volume  of  some  four  hun- 
dred pages,  excellently  printed  and  profusely 
illustrated.  Already  its  sale  has  been  large 


and  its  reception  by  reviewers  gratifying.  The 
New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books 
for  June  sixth  says  that  “it  is  a wonderful 
story,  and  its  simple,  direct  relation  of  the 
sufferings,  privations  and  living  martyrdoms 
these  men  endured  gives  to  the  reader  a new 
realization  of  human  possibilities.”  The  first 
edition  has  met  with  a success  beyond  expec- 
tation, and  now  a second  edition  is  going  to 
press.  And  no  wonder.  For  all  that  is  cal- 
culated to  rouse  within  us  interest,  admira- 
tion, amazement  and  the  desire  to  follow  the 
narrative  trail  unto  the  end,  are  here  found 
to  a satisfying  degree.  Here  may  the  explor- 
er mark  off  a vast  area  with  mental  rod  and 
chain ; the  lover  of  history  find  delight ; the 
traveler  drink  in  the  scenery  and  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  it  all ; the  lover  of  adventure 
find  situations  more  intricate  and  fascinating 
than  he  dreamed  of ; the  altruist,  the  hero- 
worshipper,  and  the  seeker  after  high  ideals 
read  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  and  endur- 
ance that  far  transcend  the  natural,  and  put 
them  almost  beyond  belief. 
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THE  Monthly  feels  justified  in  giving 
more  than  wonted  space  to  an  item 
of  home  news  for  May,  which  in  en- 
ergy and  loyalty  to  Fordham  speaks  for  it- 
self. On  Wednesday,  May  19,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  new  stone  pavilion  which  the 
class  of  1908,  A.B.,  of  the  Prep.  School,  have 
just  erected  over  the  historic  college  pump. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  class  early 
manifested  its  enthusiasm  and  activity  at 
Christmastide  in  a public  literary  academy, 
remarkable  for  its  neatness  and  literary  fin- 
ish. At  Easter,  another  public  specimen, 
which  won  praise,  was  given  in  Latin  versi- 
fication. Their  members  have  been  conspicu- 
ous in  the  first  Prep,  teams  of  football,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball,  while  all  the  special  prizes, 
for  elocution,  essays,  German,  have  been  tak- 
en by  the  members  of  this  class.  The  present 
achievement  comes  as  a splendid  climax,  and 
a solid  memento  of  a year  of  able  work  and 
devoted  enthusiasm  for  Fordham. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19th,  a simple  cere- 
mony of  breaking  ground  was  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  builder,  Mr.  Philip  J.  Kearns  of 
the  Bronx,  and  wife,  the  members  of  Class  of 
1908,  A.B.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Cryan,  who  of- 
ficiated. After  a short  address  by  the  Class 
President,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Walsh,  Fr.  Cryan 
blessed  the  ground,  Mr.  Walsh  turned  the 
first  sod,  and  ’mid  a “Ram”  that  sounded  de- 
votion to  Fordham  the  work  began  immediate- 
ly- 

Under  the  efficient  hands  set  over  the  work 
by  Mr.  Kearns,  the  structure  rose  rapidly,  and 


favorable  conditions  made  it  possible  for  the 
class  to  make  formal  presentation  of  their 
gift  to  the  College  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  June  8th. 

The  building  is  a spacious  one  for  its  place 
and  purpose,  and  of  a solidity  which  will 
prove  an  enduring  monument  to  the  zeal  and 
loyalty  of  the  young  men  who  have  raised  it. 
With  a floor  space  sixteen  feet  long  and  as 
many  deep,  and  on  a foundation  four  feet 
deep  by  three  in  width  of  solid  stone,  the 
structure  rises  on  four  stone  piers  of  rustic 
masonry  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  is 
capped  by  a pine  roof  of  open  carpentry,  fin- 
ished in  cedar  shingling.  Flanking  the  piers 
a stone  wall,  rising  three  feet,  with  bluestone 
coping,  runs  about  the  four  sides  of  the  build- 
ing with  interruptions  of  three  feet  in  front 
and  rear  for  entrances.  The  floor  space  is 
finished  in  concrete.  The  pavilion  is  equip- 
ped with  underground  sewerage  and  ventila- 
tion for  the  well,  while  an  electric  pendant  of 
three  lamps  in  mid-ceiling  will  make  the  place 
accessible  at  night.  In  the  right  western  wall 
sits  the  dedication  stone,  a polished  granite 
block,  which  bears  the  simple  inscription, 
“Class  of  1908,  A.B.,  Fordham  Prep.,”  and 
the  appropriate  classical  maxim  from  Pindar’s 
first  Olympic  ode,  “Water  is  best.”  The 
quotation  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  at  the 
enthusiastic  suggestion  of  a class  member 
who  hails  from  the  South.  Altogether  the 
pavilion  is  a little  gem  of  perfect  taste,  free 
of  all  exorbitant  elaboration,  and  bespeaks 
simplicity  and  solidity  and  that  amount  of 
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rusticity  which  the  nature  of  its  location,  as 
a shelter  for  the  historic  old  pump,  demands. 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  was  thor- 
oughly in  keeping  with  the  gift.  Being  of  a 
strictly  academic  nature,  invitations  were  re- 
served to  the  student  body.  In  the  presence 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  undergraduate 
department  of  the  University,  and  the  entire 
faculty,  after  the  chanting  of  the  “Angulare 
Fundamentum,”  the  Church’s  hymn  of  cor- 
nerstone consecration,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Walsh, 
Class  President,  delivered  a short  address  on 
the  subject  of  college  loyalty.  Mr.  Walsh 
said,  in  part : 

“That  a man  should  be  loyal  to  his  col- 
lege, to  the  mother  who  begot  and  nourished 
his  mental  life,  is  no  more  than  a truism. 
And  conversely  a man  who  forgets  his  col- 
lege is  in  some  way  akin  to  him  who  forgets 
his  mother.  The  true  college  man,  not  the 
newspaper  variety,  made  up  of  trousers  at 
half-mast,  full  cargo  of  cigarette  smoke  and 
face  untroubled  by  a thought,  but  the  true 
college  man,  the  developed  and  finished  man, 
knows  better  than  anyone  can  tell  him  what 
his  college  has  done  for  him,  what  noble  ideals 
she  stands  for,  what  she  is  giving  her  utmost 
to  do  for  others  like  him.  He  knows  it  and 
appreciates  it,  and  he  honors  and  loves  her 
for  it.  And  because  he  honors  and  loves 
her  for  it,  because  he  is  a true  college  man, 
when  he  has  gone  forth  from  her  walls,  he 
stands  strongly  united  with  his  fellow  alum- 
ni, a firm  and  solid  body  of  her  sons,  to  up- 
hold her  fair  name,  to  show  the  world  by 
word  and  act  and  good  living  what  a bless- 
ing she  is,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  help 
and  further  her  in  her  work.  Such  is  the 
loyal  college  man  and  such  the  spirit  that 
must  imbue  every  college  man  who  makes 
any  attempt  to  be  in  fact  what  is  truly  de- 
manded by  the  name.  That  two-fold  spirit, 
a strong  devotion  to  one’s  college  and  her  in- 
terests, and  the  strong  union,  the  firm  and 


steadfast  loyalty  and  mutual  support  towards 
one  another  among  her  sons,  begins  its  life 
not  after  schooling  is  done  and  over  with;  it 
is  born  and  fostered,  developed  and  strength- 
ened, within  her  walls. 

“It  is  an  effort  to  manifest  and  foster  that 
loyalty,  young  though  it  be,  to  an  alma  mater 
which,  though  small  in  numbers,  yet  in  lofti- 
ness of  purpose  can  raise  her  revered  head 
more  proudly  than  many  a larger  sister  uni- 
versity, that  we  ask  you,  fellow  students,  to 
join  with  us  in  making  to-day. 

“Fordham  needs  no  laudation.  ‘From 
their  works  ye  shall  know  them,’  runs  Holy 
Writ;  and  Fordham  can  silently  point  to  the 
sons  who  have  gone  forth  from  her.  We, 
fellow  students,  need  no  assurance  of  our 
duty  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  her.  What 
God-inspired  good  she  is  doing  for  us  is 
patent.  We  acknowledge  it,  we  appreciate 
it,  we  wish  to  give  thanks  for  it.” 

Mr.  Walsh  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hugh 
R.  Partridge  of  the  same  class,  who  made  the 
formal  address  of  presentation.  Mr.  Part- 
ridge chose  as  his  topic  “Catholic  Education.” 
He  said,  in  part: 

“The  chance  which  the  present  occasion 
gives  me  to  say  a few  words  comes  pleasing- 
ly opportune,  and  I shall  devote  the  short 
time  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  a subject 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us — Ca- 
tholic Education. 

“At  the  present  day,  when  the  trend  of  our 
much  vaunted  civilization  is  ever  toward  the 
material  and  the  sensual ; when  men  are  for- 
getting their  honor  and  honesty  in  a mad 
rush  after  wealth;  when  the  illiterate  horde 
about  us  are  having  their  worst  passions,  lust 
and  murder,  pandered  to  by  a vicious  yellow 
journalism;  when  such  violent  monstrosities 
as  Anarchism,  Spiritualism,  Christian  Science, 
Sun  Worship  not  only  live  but  thrive  amongst 
us ; when  men  learn  to  look  beneath  the  deeds 
of  their  fellows  for  some  ulterior  motive  of 
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money,  power  or  lust ; when,  in  a word,  men 
live  out  their  lives  under  that  whited  sepul- 
chre, an  outward  show  of  ‘respectability,’  in 
such  an  age  the  Church  and  her  education  is, 
apparently,  the  only  influence  that  can  and 
must  save  men  from  themselves  and  for  God, 
that  can  and  must  teach  them  that  God  is  the 
only  Saviour  of  their  nobility,  manhood  and 
decency. 

“Look  where  you  will  in  present  day  life, 
the  standard  of  living  is  ever  diverging  from 
the  one  recognized  by  the  true  and  eternal 
Church ; it  is  only  in  her  we  find  that  sin- 
cerity, that  truthfulness,  that  cheerfulness  of 
heart  which  characterizes  the  man  who  is  at 
peace  with  his  God  and  with  his  fellow  man, 
and  to  an  overwhelming  extent  this  is  due  to 
the  tremendous  influence  of  Catholic  Educa- 
tion. 

“Catholic  Education  teaches,  above  every- 
thing else,  cleanness  of  life.  It  teaches  that 
we  must  keep  our  bodies  clean  and  our  minds 
clean ; it  teaches  clean,  earnest  work  and, 
what  is  no  whit  inferior  to  this,  clean,  earnest 
play. 

“Catholic  Education  teaches  that  we  must 
order  our  lives  rightly.  God  first  and  fore- 
most and  other  affairs  afterward.  It  teaches 
that  success  in  life  is  not  wealth,  power  nor 
the  acquisition  of  a bubble  reputation,  but 
the  being  a man  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word. 

“Catholic  Education  teaches  that  we  must 
obey  the  laws  of  God  and  man — God’s  laws 
because  they  are  God’s,  and  man’s  solely  be- 
cause they  take  the  place  of  God’s.  In  this 
way  our  Catholic  schools  send  out  the  best 
citizens,  men  of  steadfast,  sturdy  character, 
an  ornament  to  any  nation  and  yet  freighted 
with  the  truest  kind  of  liberty,  for  they  ac- 
knowledge obedience  to  no  one  on  earth  ex- 
cept insomuch  as  he  voice  the  authority  of 
God. 

“Fellow  students,  to  pass  from  the  ab- 


stract to  the  concrete,  Fordham  is  an  institu- 
tion of  that  higher  Catholic  education;  it  is 
just  such  God-given  work  that  she  is  doing 
with  every  last  noble  pulse  that  throbs  through 
her.  We  realize  it,  we  appreciate  it;  we  un- 
derstand the  good  she  has  done  for  us,  the 
good  she  is  going  to  do.  Therefore:” 

Here  Mr.  Partridge  read  and  offered  an 
enscrolled  presentation,  as  follows: 

Quod  felix  faustumque  sit. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1908,  A.B. 

Fordham  Prep. 
to 

Their  Reverend  Rector,  Members  of  the 
Faculty,  Students  of  the  College 
Department,  Fellow-Students  of  the 
Prep.  School, 

Greeting: 

We,  the  Class  of  1908,  A.B.,  Fordham 
Prep.,  realizing  the  untiring  efforts  that  have 
here  been  made  in  our  behalf,  the  watchful 
care  and  never-flagging  devotion  that  have 
followed  us  through  our  school  career;  we, 
realizing  this  and  wishing  to  show  in  some 
small  manner  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
done  so  much  for  us,  our  comradeship  to- 
ward our  fellow-students,  and  our  devotion 
to  Fordham,  do  hereby  present  to  the  Rec- 
tor of  Fordham  University  and  to  the  stu- 
dent body,  this  pavilion,  as  the  token  of  ap- 
preciation which  our  humble  efforts  have 
been  able  to  make. 


Edward  J.  Walsh, 
Chas.  H.  Duffy, 
Hugh  R.  Partridge. 
George  D.  Bull, 
Matthew  P.  Breen, 
Michael  J.  Gallagher, 
Luke  J.  Healy, 

Thos.  B.  McSherry, 
John  J.  Phillips, 
Peter  Master  son, 
Louis  E.  Clark, 


John  F.  Holden, 

John  C.  Egan, 
Dennis  Dwyer, 
Lawrence  A.  Healy, 
A.  T.  McCafferty, 
Dennis  J.  Sullivan, 
Thomas  J.  Kiernan, 
Raphael  A.  Carretta, 
Raphael  F.  Breen, 
Charles  McMurray, 
Carmine  J.  Marasco, 
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Sherman  A.  Wolfe,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien. 

George  Callehan,  Sheldon  L.  Rodman. 

George  S.  Kelly,  John  A.  Morgan,  S.J. 

Philip  J.  Kearns, 

Builder. 

Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J., 
Rector,  Fordham  University. 

Mr.  Partridge  concluded  with  what  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  the 
day,  as  follows : 

“Our  thanks  are  due  to  Fr.  Rector  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  show  our  grati- 
tude, to  Fr.  Minister  for  his  hearty  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance,  to  Mr.  Philip  J.  Kearns, 
builder,  to  Mr.  Meehan  and  Mr.  John  Fitz- 


patrick, without  whose  extraordinary  kind- 
ness and  assistance  the  carrying  out  of  this 
project,  as  it  has  been  carried  out  to-day, 
would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible.” 

The  Reverend  Rector  accepted  the  gift  and 
applauded  the  class  for  their  excellent  mani- 
festation of  college  loyalty.  Father  Quinn 
then  deposited  the  presentation  parchment 
with  coins  of  the  nation  in  the  inscription 
stone,  sealed  it  and  blessed  the  building  and 
its  well.  The  ceremony  aptly  concluded  with 
the  “Te  Deum.” 

■ The  gift  speaks  exceptionally  well  for  the 
young  men  who  presented  it,  showing  as  it 
does  an  energy,  devotion,  and  maturity 
which  one  looks  for  only  in  much  later  years. 
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Reverend  Rector,  Graduates,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : 

I ESTEEM  it  a happy  privilege,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  give  you  a 
word  of  congratulation  at  this  time, 
when  you  are  sending  forth,  from  an  old  and 
important  university,  men  well  fitted  for  the 
practice  of  a noble  profession.  I consider  it 
personally  an  honor,  as  a lawyer  of  this  State, 
to  be  here  to  say  a word  of  greeting  and  of 
counsel  to  those  who  are  about  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  profession. 

Much  of  the  ground  has  been  frequently 
trodden,  but  it  cannot  be  trodden  too  often. 
The  activities  of  the  profession  in  some  di- 
rections have  been  widened  and  in  other  di- 
rections have  been  restricted,  but  the  same 
qualities,  to  a very  large  degree,  of  mind  and 
heart,  are  still  needed  to  attain  success,  and, 
as  has  been  well  said,  no  society  and  no  pro- 
fession can  rise  higher  than  its  ideals. 

If  there  is  anyone  among  you  who  seeks 
the  practice  of  the  profession  of  law  as  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  wealth,  he  has 
made  a mistake ; this  is  not  his  place. 
There  are  undoubtedly  large  opportuni- 
ties at  the  bar  for  the  gaining  of  a 
competence,  even  for  the  amassing  of  riches. 
These  opportunities  increase  as  the  profes- 
sion of  law  to  a greater  degree  touches  the 
enterprises  of  business  and  the  occupation  of 
the  solicitor  and  the  business  manager  be- 
come, to  some  extent,  confused.  But  I have 


never  known  a man  with  a talent  for  acquisi- 
tion, who  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  aptitude 
succeeded  in  getting  rich  at  the  bar,  who 
would  not  have  gotten  far  richer  had  he 
stayed  in  his  proper  field  of  activity. 

The  ideals  of  the  bar  are  not  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth,  although  the  result  of  suc- 
cessful effort  at  the  bar  is  generally  a very 
generous  pecuniary  reward.  In  the  first  place, 
the  man  who  comes  to  the  bar  is  one  who 
takes  a keen  delight  in  intellectual  work;  a 
man  who  has  a love  and  aptitude  for  analysis, 
who  delights  in  intellectual  athletics,  who  finds 
no  comfort  in  occupations  which  do  not  give 
full  play  to  a keen  mind.  It  is  a rare  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  work.  The  implication  is 
obvious  that  lawyers  are  hard  workers. 
There  is  no  easy  life,  easy  road  to  success,  at 
the  bar,  as  success  is  judged  by  your  profes- 
sional brethren.  It  is  a toilsome  path  of  un- 
remitting endeavor,  which  knows  no  regula- 
tion of  hours  of  labor,  the  extent  of  which  is 
governed  exclusively  by  physical  capacity.  It 
means  a devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
applicable  to  a particular  case,  a devotion 
which  means  an  entire  abnegation  of  self  and 
the  surrender  to  an  imperious  intellectual  de- 
mand to  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  the 
particular  matter  in  hand. 

If  you  are  not  capable  of  receiving  that 
stimulus  which  presses  you  on  to  more  and 
more  endeavor,  until  you  have  reached  the 
limit  of  your  capacity  in  your  desire  to  un- 
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derstand  and  apply  your  knowledge,  you  will 
seek  in  vain  the  rewards  of  the  bar.  They 
will  pass  to  others.  But  if  you  have  that  de- 
sire, if  you  love  the  work  of  reason,  if  you 
are  not  content  with  any  particular  statement 
or  proposition  until  you  have  threshed  it  out 
and  satisfied  your  own  judgment  with  regard 
to  its  verity,  if  you  desire  variety,  a large 
outlook,  occupation  which  gives  you  every  op- 
portunity for  becoming  acquainted  with  al- 
most every  field  of  activity,  if  you  desire  full 
play  for  all  that  you  may  have  learned  and 
abundant  chance  to  apply  every  bit  of  infor- 
mation which  may  have  come  within  your  ken, 
then  in  the  profession  of  the  law  you  will  live 
happy,  though  you  die  poor. 

Therefore  it  is  that,  in  these  days  when 
there  is  much  talk  of  commercialism  of  the 
bar,  when  the  rewards  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
enterprise  are  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  law- 
yers, it  is  still  important  to  hold  up  the  old 
professional  ideal  of  intellectual  work,  of 
mental  mastery,  of  the  rewards  of  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  give  himself  that  he  may 
know  and  achieve,  who  cares  not  for  anything 
which  may  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  should  ever  re- 
member that  the  true  lawyer  is  a man  of  per- 
sonal independence.  He  has  no  right  to  hold 
up  his  head  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  if 
his  opinion  can  be  bought  or  he  can  be  per- 
suaded to  go  contrary  to  his  convictions  by 
any  retainer.  That  is  not  a counsel  of  per- 
fection. There  are  many  men  in  this  city 
who  are  living  up  to  that  ideal.  It  is  an  old 
ideal  of  the  bar,  and  it  will  remain  an  ideal  of 
the  bar,  if  we  may  have  just  confidence  in 
humanity.  Personal  independence.  You  are 
not  obliged  to  take  a case.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  work  for  any  man.  The  question 
is,  whether  you  are  running  your  office  or 
whether  some  one  else  insists  upon  your  run- 
ning it  for  him.  To  the  extent  that  a man  is 


in  a position  at  the  bar  where  he  must  work 
for  a given  client,  to  that  extent  he  has  fall- 
en in  the  profession,  judged  by  proper 
standards. 

Now  it  is,  therefore,  very  important  for 
young  lawyers  to  realize  that  they  must  look 
after  the  expenses  to  which  they  become  com- 
mitted. In  a great  community  like  this, 
where  so  much  money  is  required  to  maintain 
agreeable  standards  of  living,  a man  soon  be- 
comes enslaved,  while  he  thinks  he  is  pur- 
suing his  liberty.  The  man  who  is  really  free 
is  very  careful  that  he  does  not  get  his  life 
organized  in  such  a way  that  he  does  not  dare 
to  be  an  independent  man  or  respect  his  own 
manhood.  Now,  you  can  maintain  yourself 
if  you  desire  to  do  it.  If  you  start  out  with 
the  idea  that  you  will  so  limit  your  expenses 
and  your  manner  of  living  and  you  will  so 
watch  the  outgo,  as  proportioned  to  the  in- 
come, that  there  will  never  be  a time  when 
you  cannot  say  to  a client  who  desires  you  to 
do  an  improper  thing,  “There  is  the  door,” 
you  will  be  safe. 

It  is  a simple  question  of  what  you  desire 
most.  If  you  want  certain  temporary  ad- 
vantages, if  you  desire  immediately  that  which 
money  alone  can  procure,  you  will  soon  find 
yourself,  by  degrees  which  are  imperceptible 
to  you  at  the  time,  becoming  immeshed,  and 
so  entangled  that  after  awhile  you  will  say 
there  is  no  escape,  and  you  will  listen  to  what 
the  others  say  about  the  independence  of  the 
bar,  and  you  will  know  that  you  are  nothing 
but  a hireling  and  that  you  are  sold  out. 

But  if  a young  man,  coming  to  the  bar,  will 
take  the  long  view,  if  he  will  look  far  enough 
ahead  to  appreciate  the  real  prizes  of  the  pro- 
fession, if  he  will  recognize  that  as  he  goes 
forward,  step  by  step,  he  must  go  with  his 
manhood  intact,  with  his  integrity  unim- 
paired, he  will  lose  naught  in  the  end  and  he 
will  achieve  that  which  all  members  of  our 
profession  honor. 
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In  dealing  with  clients,  it  is  best  to  be  abso- 
lutely frank.  Never  fool  a client.  If  you 
think  there  is  a weak  point  in  his  case,  tell 
him.  He  may  not  agree  with  you,  but  later 
he  may  more  highly  esteem  you. 

If  you  think  that  he  is  wrong,  don’t  be  at 
all  discouraged  because  another  lawyer,  as  he 
tells  you,  thinks  he  is  right  and  is  ready  to 
take  the  case.  Let  him  have  it. 

Don’t  fool  yourself.  That  is  a very  diffi- 
cult lesson  to  learn,  because,  when  interest 
prompts,  the  judgment  is  so  easily  warped. 
The  best  rule  that  I have  ever  heard,  and  it 
has  been  frequently  stated,  is  to  cross-examine 
your  client,  when  he  comes  into  your  office, 
more  severely  than  he  will  ever  be  cross-ex- 
amined in  court,  and  get  at  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  Then  come  to  your  own  conclusion 
about  them  by  honest  effort  of  your  own. 

Some  men’s  mental  processes  stop  too  early. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  reason  anything  out.  A 
subject  is  presented,  an  opinion  is  jumped  at, 
a man  who  is  met  in  the  restaurant  or  on  the 
corner  confirms  it,  a hastily  examined  case 
seems  to  support  it,  and  a long  litigation  is  the 
result,  and  you  learn  later,  from  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  what  a few  hours’  study  might 
r have  told  you.  The  lawyer  must  learn,  and 
it  is  the  price  of  success  at  the  bar,  to  do  his 
own  thinking.  He  must  grapple  with  his 
problem  and  master  it.  If, occasionally,  he  gets 
one  that  he  cannot  master  unaided  and  he 
seeks  assistance,  then  let  him  master  it  with 
that  assistance.  But  he  must  master  it ; right 
or  wrong  he  must  come  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions. 

It  is  not  by  getting  clients  and  earning  fees 
that  you  advance.  It  is  by  the  toilsome  disci- 
pline of  effort  in  the  endeavor  to  understand 
the  matters  that  are  entrusted  to  you  profes- 
sionally. 

Do  not  think,  graduates,  that,  because  you 
have  had  the  benefit  of  three  years’  training 
at  a university  law  school  so  well  conducted 


as  this  law  school,  you  will  start  on  your  ca- 
reer as  lawyers,  as  equipped  men  of  the  bar, 
ready  for  anything  which  may  be  brought  to 
your  attention.  You  are  equipped,  no  doubt 
well  equipped,  but  equipped  to  begin,  and 
there  is  no  profession  in  the  world  in  which 
age  and  experience  and  the  discipline  of  con- 
tinual practice  count  for  so  much  as  in  the 
profession  of  the  bar. 

Therefore  it  is  that  you  may  look  forward 
to  no  age  limit  which  sets  a mark  upon  your 
activities.  You  may  look  forward  to  no  time 
when  you  may  be  compelled  to  retire.  Others 
may  take  up  the  more  active  work  of  the  pro- 
fession and  you  may  not  be  able  to  attend  as 
diligently  to  this  kind  of  work  or  that,  but  as 
long  as  your  mind  is  unimpaired,  so  long  will 
your  experience  count,  and  the  experience  of 
the  sage  can  never  be  equalled  by  the  activity 
of  the  neophyte. 

That  is  not  a discouragement  to  the  young 
lawyer ; rather  it  is  an  encouragement,  because 
he  has  entered  upon  work  which  as  long  as 
mind  lasts  he  will  be  able  to  prosecute  with 
increasing  satisfaction  and  with  generous  re- 
ward. 

You  will  have,  of  course,  presented  to  you 
the  urgent  demands,  the  importunate  demands, 
of  particular  cases.  Some  people  are  con- 
stantly worrying  about  the  question  whether 
a lawyer  has  any  right  to  act  in  a case  for  a 
client  whom  he  believes  to  be  guilty  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  law.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est question  that  a lawyer  is  not  only  entitled, 
but  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  bound  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  to  it,  and  that  any  one  who  is 
convicted  shall  be  convicted  according  to  law. 
But  if  you  believe  a man  to  be  guilty  and  yoa 
are  intent  upon  seeing  that  the  orderly  process- 
es of  the  law  are  conducted,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  if  you  tell  your  client  precisely  what 
you  propose  to  do  in  defending  his  rights. 
You  will  be  saved  from  all  embarrassment  if 
you  adhere  to  the  line  in  practice  which  is 
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laid  down  in  theory,  and  you  see  that  every 
man  gets  justice,  and  that  you  as  a minister 
of  justice  do  not  trifle  with  the  law  to  see 
that  it  is  defeated. 

In  your  dealings  with  courts  you  will  have 
to  be  respectful  and  have  due  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  the  bench.  This  is  a community 
of  law  and  order.  We  have  our  difficult 
problems.  We  have  umpires  to  settle 
them.  If  there  is  any  man  on  the  bench 
who  does  not  do  his  duty,  let  the  facts  be 
shown.  But  let  us  have  respect  for  the  um- 
pires who  decide  our  questions,  and  let  us 
uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law  as  it  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  judges  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people. 

You  will  make  a great  mistake  if  you  think 
that  advancement  depends  upon  endeavoring 
to  curry  favor  with  the  court.  Judges  have 
no  respect  for  lickspittles.  An  honorable 
judge  admires  an  honorable  fighter,  an  earn- 
est advocate,  one  who  presents  his  case  with 
the  force  of  conviction,  with  the  intensity  of 
loyalty  to  the  client  whose  interest  he  has  es- 
poused. He  is  no  man  who  seeks  the  back 
door.  Don’t  seek  it. 

You  will  also  find  that  in  your  dealings 
with  the  courts,  as  in  your  dealings  with  ju- 
ries, you  will  make  a great  mistake  in  your  es- 
timate of  American  character  if  you  think 
that  sincerity  does  not  count.  There  is  no 
greater  advantage  that  a client  can  have  than 
to  be  represented  by  a lawyer  of  recognized 
independence  who  brings  his  character  with 
him  to  his  work. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  toilsome  effort  dur- 
ing the  long  years  of  your  apprenticeship, 
you  lose  the  respect  which  is  paid,  not  to 
learning,  not  to  shrewdness,  to  naught  else 
but  character,  you  will  fail,  when  the  time 
comes  when  you  desire  to  reach  the  highest 
goal. 

The  lawyer  who  is  sixty  appears  before  the 
court  with  a rich  experience,  with  a character 


beyond  reproach,  with  a reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  for  forceful  presentation  based  on 
just  conviction,  has  a record  that  has  been 
made  step  by  step  by  the  refusal  to  yield  to 
temptation,  by  the  repelling  of  this  and  that 
untoward  influence.  It  has  been  reached  by 
safeguarding  that  priceless  character  which 
makes  a leader  of  the  bar.  There  never  has 
been  a leader  of  the  bar  without  it. 

You  may  count  the  riches  of  negotiators, 
you  may  point  to  those  who  succeed  in  sensa- 
tional cases,  but  you  take  the  suffrage  of  the 
men  at  the  bar,  and  the  leader  of  the  bar  in 
his  ripe  age  is  inevitably  the  man  of  recog- 
nized strength  of  character,  who  is  unpur- 
chasable  and  therefore  in  a position  to  ren- 
der the  highest  service  that  any  client  can 
ask. 

There  are  some  judges,  not  present  here  to- 
night, probably  not  living  at  this  time,  who 
sometimes,  because  of  the  press  of  work  and 
the  continual  grind  of  their  occupation,  be- 
come a little  irascible  in  dealing  with  law- 
yers practising  before  them.  Now,  when  a 
judge  becomes  irascible,  it  is  time  for  the 
lawyer  to  become  cool ; and  there  is  no  case 
in  which  simple  dignity,  self-respect,  the  in- 
stincts of  a gentleman  show  to  finer  advan- 
tage than  in  a hotly  contested  case.  There 
are  some  lawyers  who  get  into  a passion 
when  they  serve  .a  summons  and  they  never 
get  out  of  it.  As  soon  as  they  start  a con- 
test they  develop  all  the  friction  possible. 
They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a part  of  the 
game  to  become  indignant  at  everybody  who 
is  found  to  be  in  opposition.  They  are  ex- 
asperated at  the  very  outset  at  the  temerity 
of  another  lawyer  to  oppose.  They  come  into 
court  on  the  first  motion,  fairly  alive  with 
passion  because  of  this  first  hurdle  that  must 
be  leaped.  They  live  at  a white  heat,  and, 
being  constantly  in  their  own  company,  they 
must  be  very  uncomfortable. 

Now,  as  a good  lawyer  must  work  hard,  he 
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must  be  able  to  work  hard  and  keep  his  ner- 
vous system  in  good  condition.  As  he  must 
be  an  honorable  man,  so  he  should  be  a man 
that  has  confidence  in  the  average  honor  of 
those  whom  he  meets.  And  he  must  be  a 
gentleman.  If  you  read  with  delight  in  the 
old  romance  of  the  skilled  fencer,'  who  par- 
ried and  thrust  in  a desperate  encounter  with- 
out loss  of  his  poise  and  perfect  mastery  of 
his  position,  you  are  simply  reading  an  illus- 
tration, on  a lower,  physical  level,  of  what 
should  appear  in  every  forensic  contest, 
where  intellect  is  keen  and  where  the  master 
must  be  one  who  does  not  lose  his  head. 

It  is  no  sign  of  greatness  to  be  impassion- 
ed. It  is  not  a sign  of  vigor  to  be  passion- 
ate. Be  earnest.  Have  convictions.  Be 
forceful.  But  never  hit  below  the  belt,  and 
always,  whatever  your  adversary  may  do, 
think  that,  if  he  falls  below  the  standard  that 
you  have  set,  you  cannot ; that  there  is  some- 
thing within  you  more  important  than  the 
success  of  any  case,  more  important  than  vic- 
tory in  any  verbal  encounter,  more  important 
than  the  temporary  good  opinion  of  thought- 
less observers.  There  is  something  within 
you  which  demands  that  you  must  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  your  own  manhood  and  let  it  be 
known  of  all  that  you  are  a man  of  poise,  of 
honor,  who  can  give  a blow  fairly  that  is  tell- 
ing, but  who  will  not  stoop  to  anything  un- 
worthy of  the  true  gentleman. 

The  lawyer’s  service  is  not  ended  in  his  de- 
votion to  his  client.  It  is  not  frequently 
thought  of  by  those  outside  of  the  profession, 
but  it  is  a beautiful  thing,  the  devotion  to 
clients  and  the  interests  which  are  brought 
within  one’s  professional  care.  There  are 
men  in  this  city  to-night  who  are  giving  up 
every  comfort,  who  are  devoting  themselves 
without  regard  to  any  personal  interest,  in 
cases  that  are  well  nigh  hopeless  and  that 
promise  little  or  no  reward,  simply  because 
they  are  urged  on  in  their  zeal  to  serve  a 


client  whose  cause  has  been  espoused.  It 
is  a noble  thing.  But  there  is  something  far 
nobler.  You  have  the  great  advantage  of  fa- 
miliarity with  the  laws  of  the  land.  You  are 
trained  in  the  very  difficult  problems  which 
are  raised  by  the  application  of  abstruse  sta- 
tutes. You  know  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  country.  You  have  read  of  the  long 
efforts  of  those  who  in  the  past  framed  the 
institutions  which  have  been  so  largely  adopt- 
ed in  our  system.  You  are  the  natural  guard- 
ians of  the  order  and  well  being  of  the  com- 
monwealth. What  a misfortune  it  is  that 
lawyers  should  fall  into  any  public  disrepute ! 
We  are  a government  of  law.  It  is  a very 
difficult  thing  for  any  man,  however  well  in- 
tentioned,  to  actually  understand  the  laws  un- 
der which  he  lives.  It  is  an  absolute  neces- 
city  that  men  trained  in  the  law  should  give 
their  attention  to  public  questions. 

However  it  may  be  regarded,  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  maintain  the  public  ser- 
vice without  the  lawyers  being  at  the  call  of 
the  people.  And  then  the  great  department 
of  government  having  the  power  to  nullify 
statutes,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  all  contro- 
versies, public  and  private,  is  recruited  from 
the  bar. 

Nothing  can  rise  higher  than  its  source  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  of 
American  government  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  professional  ideals  of  the  bar 
in  their  hold  upon  the  practitioner.  There- 
fore it  is  that  coming  to  this  profession  you 
must  regard  yourselves  in  the  first  instance 
as  the  sworn  ministers  of  justice.  You  have 
no  right  to  advise  clients  to  trick  the  law.  You 
have  no  right  to  nullify  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  You  have  no  right  to  so  endeavor  to 
shape  things  that  this  or  that  interest  can  get 
the  best  of  the  people.  You  have  a right  as 
men  and  as  citizens  to  defend  anybody  who  is 
attacked,  rich  or  poor.  You  may,  with  a 
professional  zeal,  espouse  an  unpopular 
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cause.  There  never  was  a prouder  hour  in 
the  life  of  John  Adams  than  when  he  under- 
took the  defense  of  the  British  soldiers,  and 
although  his  great  career  showed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  strength,  it  was  in  those  dark  hours, 
when  the  community  that  he  loved  turned  upon 
him  with  their  tirades  and  sarcasm,  that  he 
showed  his  real  strength  of  character;  and  as 
we  read  his  life  we  find  there  right  at  that 
time  his  best  title  to  fame. 

Never  be  afraid  of  an  unpopular  cause 
where  justice  is  involved,  whether  it  is  jus- 
tice to  the  poorest  man  in  the  community  or 
to  the  richest  corporation.  But  never,  on  the 
other  hand,  attempt,  by  appealing  to  your  right 
to  appear  for  an  unpopular  cause,  to  defend 
your  position  in  aid  of  rascality. 

We  have  on  the  one  hand  to  guard  against 
those  who  would  rush  us  into  ways  that  are 
broad  and  lead  to  destruction.  We  have  to 
guard  against  impatience  and  the  rule  of 
unreason.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
guard  against  those  who  would  make  our  very 
institutions  a cloak  for  the  iniquity  which 
should  be  exposed.  It  is  for  the  lawyer  to 
hold  the  balance  true.  It  is  for  the  lawyer 
to  point  to  the  straight  path.  It  is  for  him 
to  show  justice  to  all  and  the  equal  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  to  all  as  well,  and  when  it 
is  recognized  that  no  man  can  come  into  your 
office  with  any  retainer,  however  large,  and 
get  you  to  attempt  to  do  that  which,  if  it  were 
blazoned  abroad  and  read  by  all  men,  would 
lead  to  your  disgrace,  then  it  may  be  known 
that  you  are  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the 
profession  and  entitled  to  be  regarded,  as  you 
style  yourself,  a minister  of  justice. 

You  have  sacred  confidences  within  your 
keeping.  You  cannot  in  any  case  go  against 
a client  whose  interests  have  been  placed  in 
your  charge.  You  have  the  most  absolute 
fidelity  as  your  principle  in  every  action  in 
life.  Again  and  again  you  will  find  yourself 
barred  from  saying  what  you  would  like  to 


say  and  from  taking  an  action  which  you 
would  like  to  take,  because  of  that  sacred  trust, 
which  at  one  time  you  have  received  and  which 
you  dare  not  dishonor.  Therefore  be  very  care- 
ful how  you  get  under  such  obligations.  Be 
very  careful  how  you  put  a blanket  mortgage 
upon  your  future.  I know  of  no  advice  to  the 
young  lawyer  more  important  than  that.  Some- 
times in  a thoughtless  moment,  sometimes  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  in  what  looks  like  a rich 
opportunity,  a man  assumes  obligations  which 
imperil  his  entire  usefulness  to  the  future.  How 
are  you  to  avoid  it  ? Simply  by  taking  each  step 
at  a time,  and  when  you  see  a step,  however 
short,  that  is  going  to  lead  you  in  the  wrong 
direction,  stop  and  let  your  client  get  another 
lawyer  if  he  wants  that  step  taken.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  be  done. 

And  so  it  may  be  that  the  community  may 
lean  upon  those  who  are  best  trained  to  serve 
it  and  that  it  will  find  men  free  of  obligation 
who  may  espouse  causes  that  are  important 
to  its  interest.  I have  naught  to  say  in  aid 
of  any  of  the  careless  talk  with  regard  to 
lawyers  and  their  absolute  disregard  of  public 
service.  We  need  not  in  this  presence  pay 
heed  to  such  libels,  but  we  must  pay  heed  to 
the  extraordinary  temptations  of  a highly 
commercialized  age.  We  must  give  heed  to 
the  seductions  on  every  hand,  which  are  in  so 
many  cases  found  powerful  enough  to  lead 
men  away  from  the  path  which  otherwise 
they  would  choose.  We  must  at  all  times 
maintain  that  honesty  of  allegiance  to  the 
commonwealth  and  that  sympathy  with  our 
fellow  man  which  will  enable  one  to  keep 
himself  true  and  ready  to  serve,  and  make 
him  shun  any  obligations  or  any  assumption 
of  fealty  which  would  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  as  a whole. 

Oh,  we  have  the  greatest  country,  the 
greatest  opportunity,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen!  It  all  depends  upon  keeping  our  insti- 
tutions pure  and  unsullied.  It  depends  upon 
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being  able  to  call  men  to  the  service  of  the 
State  who  will  not  prostitute  their  talents  and 
whom  no  special  interests  can  buy.  It  depends 
upon  having  honest  representation,  honest 
representation  by  lawyers  who  are  under  no 
retainers  to  any  special  interests,  but  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  give  their  talents  unsel- 
fishly for  the  State.  It  depends  upon  the 
insistence  in  every  community  that  every  man 
who  professes  to  represent  the  people  shall 
recognize  his  amenability  alone  to  them,  and 
in  the  education  in  the  general  regard  for 
nobility  of  character  as  the  highest  prize  in 
the  general  estimate  of  virtue,  which  will 
never  be  lost  as  long  as  we  have  trust  in 
humanity,  we  may  find  confidence  as  we  look 
toward  the  future. 

Graduates  of  Fordham  University,  what 
are  the  prizes  of  life?  When  you  advance 
toward  age,  when  you  find  that  you  have  shot 
your  bolt,  when  you  begin  to  sum  up  the 
results  of  your  endeavor,  what  will  you  find 


that  you  have  that  is  worth  while?  Will  it 
be  accumulation?  Will  it  be  the  memory  that 
once  you  successfully  tricked  a brother?  Will 
it  be  recalling  that  once  upon  a time  you 
deceived  a judge?  Will  it  be  the  memory  of 
chicanery  as  you  approach  your  end,  the 
success  of  mere  astuteness  and  the  play  of 
intellectual  ability  purely  for  selfish  purposes? 
Or  then  will  you  count  with  gratification  the 
fact  that  you  have  a noble  heritage,  a splendid 
training;  that  you  never  prostituted  your 
manhood ; that,  skilled  in  a great  profession, 
you  gave  your  services  for  the  people;  and 
though  you  have  little  to  leave  your  family, 
and  although  at  the  end  you  may  be  desti- 
tute of  much  that  could  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced, you  have  the  love  and  regard  of  your 
professional  brethren  who  would  say,  “There 
was  a man  who  did  honor  to  the  profession 
which  has  nourished  those  who  founded  the 
Constitution  of  the  State.” 
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THE  first  annual  commencement  of  the 
Law  School  was  held  in  the  theatre 
of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
on  June  tenth.  The  occasion  will  be  a me- 
morable one,  as  everything  connected  with 
it  made  for  lasting  impressions.  The  snug 
hall,  well  filled  by  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
the  distinguished  men  of  local  and  national 
fame  who  occupied  the  stage,  and  the  address- 
es of  the  various  speakers  combined  to  make 
the  night  such  as  Fordham  may  justly  be 
proud  of.  On  the  platform  were  the  Rev. 
Rector  of  the  University,  with  Rt.  Rev.  Jo- 
seph F.  Mooney  on  his  right,  and  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  his  left.  Among  others  present 
on  the  stage  were  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the 
School,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker, 
Hon.  David  Leventritt,  formerly  Justice  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court;  Justices  Amend, 
Dowling,  Stapleton,  O’Gorman,  Hendrick  and 
Brady  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court;  Ed- 
ward J.  McGuire,  former  Judge  Joseph  Daly, 
William  M.  Byrne,  formerly  United  States 
District  Attorny  for  Delaware ; John  J.  De- 
lany,  former  Corporation  Counsel ; Hugh 
Kelly,  Eugene  Philbin,  and  Patrick  F.  Mc- 
Gowan, President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 


The  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Eugene  F. 
McGee,  A.B.  (Fordham),  who  also  took  the 
honors  of  the  graduating  class.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dean  Fuller,  who,  preliminary  to 
presenting  the  graduates,  made  an  address 
that  was  full  of  the  burning  zeal  and  high 
seriousness  of  the  prophets.  The  degree  of 
LL.B.  was  conferred  upon  Thomas  P.  Bres- 
nahan,  Louis  C.  Hartman,  A.B.  (Fordham), 
Thomas  C.  Larkin,  A.B.  (City  College),  Vin- 
cent L.  Leibell,  A.B.  (Xavier),  J.  Joseph  Lil- 
ly, A.B.  (Holy  Cross),  Eugene  F.  McGee, 
A.B.  (Fordham).  i\fter  the  address  of  the 
Rev.  Rector  of  the  University  introducing  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  His  Excellency  arose 
amidst  hurtling  applause  and  addressed  the 
graduates  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  We 
print  the  speech  in  full  in  another  part  of  this 
issue. 

Next  year’s  graduating  class  numbers  at 
present  twenty-nine  students,  while  the  class 
below  it  counts  sixty-two  law  men. 

The  Fordham  University  Bulletin  of  In- 
formation, Vol.  i,  No.  i,  containing  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  School  of  Law  for  1908- 
1909,  has  been  issued,  and  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  Secretary  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, Fordham,  New  York. 


gbbrcftf  of  ©can  JfuHer 


IN  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  com- 
pany come  together  to  encourage  you  at 
the  commencement  of  your  career,  it  seems 
idle  for  me  to  add  my  welcome.  But  it  would 
not  be  mete  that  you  should  gather  here  to 
receive  the  muniments  of  title  that  attest  your 


proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law  without  a 
word  at  once  of  warning  and  good  cheer  from 
the  one  who  has  had  at  least  the  titular  super- 
vision of  that  study,  a supervision  which  the 
zeal  and  devotion  and  whole-heartedness  of 
your  Professors  has  made  little  more  than  a 
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pleasant  and  platonic  cooperation.  I shall 
not,  however,  abuse  the  accident  of  office  to 
delay  long  the  better  things  that  await  you. 

You  are  a small  number.  Let  this  be  the 
occasion  for  the  more  enthusiasm.  Small 
bodies  have  hitherto  done  great  things.  The 
Thermopylae  was  held  by  a handful  against 
unlimited  numbers,  and  to-day  it  is  still  the 
earnest  few  who  stand  manfully  by  their  con- 
victions, that  guide  the  turbulent  popular  cur- 
rent into  safe  channels. 

All  vanguards  are  small,  and  you  are  the 
vanguard  of  a rapidly  growing  host.  The  Law 
School,  of  which  you  are  the  pioneers  in  a 
graduating  class  of  six,  numbers  already  one 
hundred  students,  zealous  young  men,  earning 
their  own  livelihood,  and  bravely  answering 
our  invitation  to  “scorn  delights  and  live  la- 
borious days  ” through  a three  years’  course, 
when  easier  opportunities  were  at  hand  to  ob- 
tain the  coveted  degree.  Many,  I am  encour- 
aged to  hope,  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
fourth  year,  which  we  offer  to  all  who  ap- 
preciate how  broad  is  the  field  of  the  law 
and  how  essential  its  proper  administration. 
I wish  to  present  one  single  thought  for  your 
consideration,  and  I shall  do  so  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  underlying  purpose  of  your  careful 
training.  That  purpose  is  to  weave  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  your  every  act  the  un- 
yielding, indestructible  fibre  of  integrity.  I 
do  not  mean  that  vulgar  honesty  which  makes 
safe  another’s  money  lying  within  your  grasp, 
or  a fund  left  in  your  keeping.  These  are 
temptations  to  which  all  your  traditions  and 
your  boyhood  teachings  have  made  you  im- 
mune. 

I speak  of  that  integrity  which  will  not  reach 
out  for  a prize  of  which  another  is  more 
worthy ; that  integrity  which  will  not  strive 
for  nor  accept  a private  trust  or  public  office 
for  which  you  are  not  fitted  ; make  no  pretense 
at  knowledge  you  do  not  possess ; take  no  re- 
tainer for  which  you  cannot  render  adequate 


service;  promise  no  service  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  your  best  convictions;  the  integrity 
which  makes  the  performance  of  your  task 
your  first  consideration  and  compels  you  to 
give  to  the  protection  of  your  client’s  right  all 
that  is  in  you,  at  every  sacrifice  of  rest  or 
pleasure,  of  greater  profits,  or  larger  ambi- 
tions ; the  integrity  which  devotes  all  your 
labor,  all  your  knowledge,  all  your  intelligent 
and  untiring  research  to  the  preparation 
of  the  case  you  have  undertaken,  until  the 
facts  and  the  law  have  been  fully  presented 
to  the  Court.  Let  me  conclude  with  an  illus- 
tration. 

Some  years  ago,  a lawyer,  scarcely  yet 
in  his  early  prime,  was  negotiating  in  Paris  the 
settlement  of  a controversy  of  vital  personal 
interest  to  his  client  in  America ; a heavy  pay- 
ment had  to  be  secured,  and  his  opponent  re- 
quired a draft  of  a quarter  of  a million.  The 
lawyer  agreed  to  give  it.  He  was  not  a man  of 
large  means,  and  his  prudent  negotiator  cabled 
to  a leading  banker  in  New  York:  “Is  Mr.  X’s 
draft  good  for  a quarter  of  a million?”  The 
banker  replied  in  language  not  common  to 
financial  magnates:  “Good  for  anything  he 
puts  his  nc.._  to.”  If  you  are  faithful  to  the 
standard  which  Fordham  has  held  up  to  you, 
when  any  one  asks  if  you  are  fit  to  take 
charge  of  a given  case,  the  answer  will  come : 
“A  Fordham  graduate!  Fit  for  anything  he 
undertakes.”  Hold  to  the  standard  and  you 
will  do  honor  to  the  University  that  sets  her 
seal  upon  you,  and  you  will  conquer  the  ver- 
dict of  your  own  conscience,  without  which 
all  other  approval  is  but  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal.  In  doing  this,  let  me  add, 
you  will  do  no  more  than  follow  the  example 
of  one  who  by  no  other  art  than  adhering  to 
that  narrow  path,  has  so  established  his  fit- 
ness for  every  trust  committed  to  him,  that 
his  clients  to-day  are  the  eight  million  people 
of  the  Empire  State. 
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The  tabulated  score  of  the  game  which  Seton 
Hall  forfeited  to  Fordham,  and  which  was  ex- 
plained at  length  in  our  last  issue,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Fordham. 
Hartman,  If.. 

Egan,  p 

C.Mah’ey,  cf 
Coffey,  s.s. .. 
M’Dona’d,  c. 
Scanlon,  rf. . 
Schiess,  3b.. 
M’CafTy,  2b. 
Baldwin,  ib. 

Totals.. . 

Fordham 
Seton  Hall 


R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

0 1 1 o 0 

o 1 1 4 o 

00200 
o o 1 1 o 

00610 
00000 
00010 
o o 2 2 0 

o 1 11  00 


0 3 24  9 0 


Seton  Hall. 
Clarke,  ss. . . 
J.  Mah’y.  rf.. 
Carney,  3b.. 
Meegan,  c . .. 
Ferry,  p. . . . 
M’Laug’n,  If. 
Hillock,  cf.. 
Daly,  2b.... 
Lynch,  ib  — 

Totals 

0000 

0000 


R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 
0 0 0 3 0 
OOOOO 
OOOOO 

o i 15  OO 
0 0 0 2 2 
OOOOO 
0 0 10  0 
0 0 0 1 2 
0 0 5 0 0 

O I 21  64 

0 0 0 0 * 
OOOO* 


Two-base  hit — Egan.  Struck  out — By  Egan  5,  by  Ferry  14. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Ferry  2,  off  Egan  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
Scanlon.  Stolen  bases — Hartman,  Mahoney,  Scanlon,  Schiess. 
Sacrifice  hit — Lynch.  Time  of  game,  1 -.40.  Umpire,  Mr. 
Hassett. 


FORDHAM  6,  LAFAYETTE  5. 

Fordham  defeated  Lafayette  in  an  exciting 
game  at  Fordham  Field  on  Wednesday,  May 
13,  by  a score  of  6 to  5.  Up  to  the  eighth  in- 
ning the  game  was  all  in  favor  of  Lafayette. 
Schneider  pitched  a remarkable  game,  not  a hit 
being  made  off  him  in  the  first  eight  innings, 
but  he  weakened  towards  the  end  and  a com- 
bination of  six  hits  and  a base  on  balls  netted 


FORDHAM  7,  GEORGETOWN  I. 

Fordham  defeated  her  friendly  rival  of  the 
South  at  Washington  on  May  16  by  a score  of 
7-1.  Mahoney  was  in  the  box  for  Fordham 
and  proved  to  be  quite  as  effective  as  he  had 
been  earlier  in  the  season  against  the  same 
team.  On  the  other  hand,  Montgomery  was 
hit  so  hard  in  the  first  innings  that  he  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  Devine,  who  was  also 
touched  up  freely  during  the  rest  of  the  game. 
The  team  hit  well,  and  this,  coupled  with  flaw- 
less fielding,  brought  about  the  desired  result. 
The  score : 


Fordham. 
Hartman,  If. 
Egan,  cf . . . . 
Mahoney,  p. 
Coffey,  ss. . . 
M’Donald,  c. 
Baldwin,  ib. 
A.  Schiess,  rf 
E.  Schiess,  3b 
M’Caffr’y,  2b 

Totals 


R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 
1 1 3 o o 

1 1 1 0 o 

2 3 1 2 o 

1 1 2 3 o 

02530 

0 2 13  0 o 

0 2 0 0 0 

10240 

1 I o o 0 


7 13  27  12  o 


Mess,  3b ...  . 
Courtney,  If. 
M’Don’ld,  ib 
Schafly,  r.f. . 
Simon,  cf . . . 
Mayock,  2b. . 

Smith,  ss 

Duffy,  c 

Montg’ery,  p 
Devine,  p. . . 

Totals 


0 

1 o 1 o 0 

o 1 13  00 

00000 
00300 
o 2 2 1 1 

00031 
o o 7 2 0 

00010 
01030 


5 27  13  3 

Struck  out 
5.  Hit  by 
unassisted, 
hit— Egan. 


Bases  on  balls — Off  Mahoney  2,  off  Devine  1. 
— By  Montgomery  2,  by  Devine  3,  by  Mahoney 
pitcher — A.  Schiess.  Double  play — E.  Schiess, 
Passed  balls — Duffy  4,  McDonald  1.  Three-base 
Umpire,  Mr.  Betts. 


Georgetown.  R.  H.  PO.  a.  e. 

3 1 


NOTRE  DAME  2,  FORDHAM  O. 


six  runs  and  the  game.  The  score : 

Fordham.  it.  h.  po.  a.  e.  Lafayette.  r.  H.  po.  a.  e. 

Hartman.  If.,  i i a o o Kelley,  rf i 2 o o o 

Egan,  p 1 1 1 3 0 Schneider,  p.  o 1 2 0 o 

Mahoney,  cf.  0 1 o o 0 Williams,  If.,  o 1 1 0 o 

Coffey,  ss 00221  Swank,  ss o 1 4 1 2 

M’Donald,  c.  o o 8 2 o Long,  3b....  1 1 1 2 o 

Baldwin,  ib..  1 in  2 1 Guthrie,  2b..  1 1 1 2 o 

E.  Schiess,  3b  1 1 1 4 o Edwards,  ib.  1 0 8 1 o 

M’Caffr’y,  2b  1 o 2 4 1 Conover,  c..  o 0 9 1 o 

M’Carthy,  rf.  o 0 o o o Matthew’n,  c o o 0 1 o 

A.  Schiess,  rf  1 1 o o o Demott,  cf. . . 1 0 1 o 0 


Totals 6 6 27  17  3 Totals 5 7 24  8 2 

Struck  out — By  Schneider  7,  by  Egan  6.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Schneider  1,  off  Egan  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — Egan.  Stolen 
bases — Long,  Guthrie,  Mahoney,  Baldwin,  Schiess.  Umpire, 
Mr.  Merrity. 


Fordham  lost  her  second  game  of  the  year 
to  Notre  Dame  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  by  a 
score  of  2-0.  As  expected,  the  game  developed 
into  a pitchers’  battle  between  Mahoney  and  Du 
Buc,  with  even  honors  as  far  as  pitching  rec- 
ords go.  With  two  men  out  in  the  fourth  in- 
ning and  a man  on  second,  Ruell  caught  a spit 
ball  that  did  not  break  on  the  end  of  the  bat, 
and  the  ball  sailed  to  right  field,  hitting  fair, 
and  rolling  foul  under  the  wire  fence ; two  runs 
resulted.  Poor  judgment  on  the  bases  in  the 
first  inning  undoubtedly  kept  Fordham  from 
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scoring.  But  all  praise  to  the  victors  of  Notre 
Dame,  who  presented  the  fastest  infield  we 
have  met  this  year.  Du  Buc  pitched  a remark- 


able game.  The  score: 

Fordliam.  r.  h.  po.  a.  e. 
Hartman,  If.  o I o o o 

Egan,  cf....  o o i o o 

Mahoney,  p.  o i i 6 o 

Coffey,  ss...  o o i 2 0 

M’Donald,  c.  0 1 12  1 o 

Baldwin,  ib.  0 o 12  1 0 

A.  Schiess,  rf  0 0 o o 0 

E.  Schiess,  3b  0 1 0 0 o 

M’Caffr’y,  2b  o 0 o 4 0 


Notre  Dame.  R.  H.  po.a.  e. 
Bonham,  If. . o 2 o 0 0 

McKee,  cf...  0 o 3 o o 

Daniels,  ib..  0 o 4 o o 

Cutshaw,  2b.  00740 

Brogan,  3b..  1 2 1 o o 

Ruell,  ss....  1 1 1 o 0 

Centivre,  rf.  00300 
M’Dono’gh,  c o 0 7 5 o 

Du  Buc,  p. . . 0 1 1 00 


Totals 4 2 7 14  o Totals 2 6 27  9 0 

Bases  on  balls — Off  Du  Buc  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Ma- 
honey 1,  by  Du  Buc  1.  Struck  out — By  Mahoney  to,  by 
Du  Buc  7.  Stolen  bases — Bonham  2.  Du  Buc,  McDonald. 
Home  run — Ruell  Two-base  hit — Brogan  Umpire,  Mr.  Has- 
sett 


FORDHAM  6,  VILLA  NOVA  2. 

Fordham  won  from  Villa  Nova  on  May  23 
by  a score  of  6-2.  Egan  pitched  a clever  game, 
and  though  the  bases  were  frequently  occu- 
pied, he  invariably  pulled  himself  out  of  diffi- 
culty. The  visitors  were  leading  in  the  early 
innings,  but  a combination  of  passes  and  hits 
turned  the  tide  in  the  third.  Owing  to  a slight 
injury,  Capt.  McDonald  was  kept  out  of  the 
game,  but  his  place  was  very  ably  filled  by 
Jackson,  who,  in  addition  to  catching  a good 
game,  hit  the  ball  hard.  The  fielding  feature 
was  contributed  by  Barr  of  the  visitors,  who 
caught  a short  hit  from  Baldwin’s  bat  while  he 


was  stretched  out 

on 

the  ground. 

The 

score : 

Fordham. 

R. 

H. 

PO. 

, A. 

E. 

Villa  Nova. 

R. 

H. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Hartman,  If. 

I 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Savage,  3b... 

I 

I 

O 

2 

0 

Egan,  p 

I 

I 

I 

2 

0 

Monahan,  2b. 

0 

I 

2 

I 

0 

Mahoney,  cf. 

2 

2 

I 

0 

0 

M’Geehan,  ib 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

Coffey,  ss. . .. 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

Sullivan,  cf.. 

I 

0 

2 

0 

I 

Jackson,  c. . . 

I 

I 

6 

I 

0 

Nichols,  ss.. 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Baldwin,  ib.. 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Moore.  If. ... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

A.  Schiess,  rf 

I 

I 

2 

0 

0 

Walsh,  c. . . . 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b 

I 

I 

I 

4 

0 

Barr,  rf 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

O’Reilly,  2b. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Peloquim,  p. 

0 

0 

I 

4 

0 

Totals 

6 

7 

27 

12 

0 

Totals 

2 

s 

24 

1 1 

2 

Struck  out — By  Egan  6,  by  Peloquim  5.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Egan  3,  off  Peloquim  1.  Hit  by  pitcher,  Sullivan.  Sac- 
rifice ihts — E.  Schiess  2.  Stolen  bases — Mahoney,  Savage, 
Walsh  2 Two-base  hit — Monahan.  Three-base  hit — Ma- 
honey. Umpire,  Mr.  Oldhis. 


FORDHAM  6,  LAFAYETTE  I. 

Fordham  defeated  Lafayette  in  the  return 


game  at  Easton  on  May  27  by  a score  of  6-1. 
Mahoney  pitched  a remarkable  game,  allowing 
but  one  hit.  Schneider  did  not  prove  the  enig- 
ma he  was  in  the  earlier  game,  being  hit  freely 
all  through  the  contest.  Some  great  stops  by 
E.  Schiess  and  Coffey  brought  the  spectators 
to  their  feet.  Coffey’s  three  clean  hits  were  an 
additional  feature.  Visions  of  a hitless  game 
were  spoiled  when,  in  the  ninth  inning,  with 
two  out  and  two  strikes  on  Long,  he  singled  to 
centre,  scoring  Conover.  The  score : 


Fordham. 

R. 

H. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Lafayette. 

R. 

H. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Hartman,  If.. 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Edwards,  ib. 

O 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Egan,  cf 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Schneider,  p. 

0 

0 

I 

2 

I 

Mahoney,  p. . 

2 

1 

I 

8 

0 

Conover,  cf.. 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Coffey,  ss.. . . 

0 

3 

0 

I 

0 

Swank,  ss. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M’Donald,  c. 

0 

I 

9 

0 

0 

Long,  3b. . . . 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Baldwin,  ib.. 

0 

I 

12 

0 

I 

Peters,  ss.. . . 

0 

0 

3 

I 

I 

A.  Schiess.  rf 

O 

2 

I 

0 

0 

De  Mott,  2d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b 

I 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Matson  c . . . . 

0 

0 

1 1 

2 

0 

O’Reilly.  2b. 

O 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Kelly,  rf . . . . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McCaffr’y,  2b 

O 

0 

0 

I 

I 

Williams,  rf. 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

Totals 

6 

10* 

‘26 

«3 

4 

Totals 

I 

I* 

26 

6 

3 

Struck  out — By  Mahoney  8,  by  Schneider  9.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Schneider  1,  off  Mahoney  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
Hartman.  Stolen  bases — Coffey,  McDonald,  Conover.  Sac- 
rifice hit — Matson.  Two-base  hit — Egan.  Three-base  hit — 
Mahoney.  Umpire,  Mr.  Ureggs. 


* E.  Schiess  out  on  bunted  third  strike.  Matson  out,  hit 
by  batted  ball. 


FORDHAM  3,  BUCKNELL  O. 

Fordham  defeated  Bucknell  on  Fordham 
Field  by  a score  of  3-0  on  May  29.  Inside  ball 
won  the  game  for  Fordham,  the  team  showing 
how  to  score  three  runs  on  two  hits.  North- 
rup  pitched  well  for  the  visitors,  but  poor  field- 
ing behind  him  lost  the  game.  Egan  showed 
splendid  form  and,  though  Bucknell  receives 
credit  for  six  hits,  four  of  them  were  of  the 
scatch  order.  The  score : 


Fordham. 

R. 

H. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Bucknell. 

R. 

H. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Hartman,  If. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Devine,  rf. .. 

O 

I 

2 

0 

0 

Egan,  p 

0 

I 

I 

I 

0 

Leach,  2b... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

Mahoney,  cf. 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Niple,  3d. . . . 

0 

2 

2 

2 

O 

Coffey,  ss. . . 

0 

0 

s 

3 

I 

Sheehan,  ib. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

M’Donald,  c. 

I 

0 

9 

4 

0 

Clarke,  cf. . . 

0 

I 

4 

0 

O 

Baldwin,  ib. 

I 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Northrup,  p. 

O 

I 

0 

2 

I 

A.  Schiess,  rf 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Hawk,  c 

0 

I 

5 

0 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b 

I 

I 

0 

I 

I 

Loveland,  ss. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

I 

M’Caffr’y,  2b 

0 

0 

I 

2 

2 

Dawson,  If. . 

0 

0 

I 

0 

O 

Totals 

3 

2 

27 

1 1 

4 

Totals 

0 

6 

24 

6 

3 

Struck  out — By  Egan  9,  by  Northrup  3.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Egan  2,  off  Northrup  2.  Sacrifice  hit — A.  Schiess.  Stolen 
baes — McCaffrey,  Clarke,  Niple.  Three-base  hit — Egan.  Um- 
pire, Mr.  Diedrick. 
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FORDHAM  3,  WESLEYAN  2. 

Fordham  defeated  Wesleyan  at  Middletown 
on  June  3 by  a score  of  3-2.  Mahoney,  on 
his  first  trip  to  the  plate,  hit  out  a three-bag- 
ger. The  next  time  he  made  the  longest  drive 
ever  seen  on  the  grounds  and  easily  reached 
home.  He  ended  up  the  day’s  work  with  an- 
other three-bagger,  scoring  the  winning  runs. 
Wesleyan  presented  a strong,  sportsmanlike, 
gentlemanly  team,  and  the  result  was  always  in 
doubt.  The  score: 


Fordham. 
A.  Schiess,  If 
Egan,  cf.... 
Mahoney,  p.. 
Coffey,  ss... 
M’Donald,  c. 
Baldwin,  ib. 
E.  Schiess,  3b 
M’Caffr’y,  2b 
O’Reilly,  rf. 


R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 
I I 0 I O 

1 0 2 0 0 

I 3 I 3 O 

0 I 2 4 I 

00440 
0 I 13  o 0 

0 o 4 I I 

O 0 I 2 I 

0 10  0 0 


Wesleyan. 
Beaton,  3b. . . 
Wright,  2b.. 
V.  Gassel,  ss 
Smith,  ib.... 
Marrinam,  cf 
Baker,  rf . . .. 

Day,  c 

Dusser,  If... 
Connelly,  p.. 


R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 
00010 
00140 
01350 

0 0 12  1 0 

1 3 1 0 0 

1 1 o 0 o 

00721 
0 1 1 0 o 

00220 


Totals 3 7 27  15  3 Totals 2 6 27  15  1 

Struck  out — By  Mahoney  3,  by  Connelly  7.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Connelly  1,  off  Mahoney  3.  Home  run — Mahoney. 
Three-base  hits — Mahoney  2.  Two-base  hit — Marrinam 
Stolen  bases — Coffey  2,  Baker  2,  Marrinam  1.  Sacrifice  hit — 
McDonald,  Wright.  Umpire,  Mr.  Woodford. 


The  game  scheduled  with  Georgetown  for 
Decoration  Day  was  prevented  by  rain.  Dela- 
ware disappointed  quite  a crowd  by  not  ap- 
pearing to  play  the  game  scheduled  for  June  6. 

The  record  of  the  team  this  year  is  one 
which  everybody  who  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  our  college  ought  to  be  proud  of.  We 
have  won  nineteen  games  and  lost  but  two,  a 
record  which  no  other  team  representing  Ford- 
ham has  ever  equalled.  We  have  beaten  the 
best  teams  of  the  East,  numbering  among  the 
vanquished  Yale,  Vermont,  Harvard,  Holy 
Cross,  Lafayette  (twice),  Georgetown  (twice), 
Virginia,  West  Point,  Columbia  and  others,  the 
names  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  tabulated 
record  below.  In  our  last  issue  we  found  fault 
with  the  New  York  Sun  for  its  treatment  of 
our  team.  We  are  happy  to  make  amends,  as 
they  have  made  amends,  and  so  we  publish  in 
part  what  they  printed  in  their  evening  col- 
umns for  June  I : 


“Another  factor  for  Eastern  intercollegiate 
championship  baseball  honors  has  risen  to  the 
front  ranks  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  the 
Fordham  University  team,  which  holds  pre- 
mier position  among  the  nines.  Aside  from  a 
close  second  in  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, the  local  players  have  a fairly  safe  lead 
over  the  other  contenders  at  this  point  in  the 
play.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun  for  June  4 printed  the 
following : 

“FORDHAM  LEADS  ALL. 


“the  'big  four’  VARSITIES  ARE  NO  LONGER  BIG 
ON  DIAMOND. 


“NAVY  AND  HOLY  CROSS  NEXT. 


“Princeton  Makes  a Showing,  but  Can  Do  No 

Better  than  Fourth. — Yale  Next ; Harvard 

Far  Down. 

“What  has  happened  to  the  big  four — Yale, 
Princeton,  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania — on  the 
intercollegiate  diamond  ? 

“A  few  years  ago  the  nines  of  these  uni- 
versities were  practically  invincible  against 
teams  of  smaller  universities  and  colleges  and 
only  lost  a game  when  they  met  some  strong 
professional  team  or  in  play  among  themselves. 

“But  now  how  different  it  all  is.  The  blue 
of  Yale,  the  crimson  of  Harvard,  the  orange 
and  black  of  ‘Old  Nassau’  and  the  blue  anl  red 
of  ‘Penn’  are  far  from  the  top  for  the  Eastern 
intercollegiate  championship  baseball  honors. 

“The  Tigers  at  present  stand  closest  to  the 
top,  but  they  are  only  in  fourth  place.  Then 
comes  Yale,  with  Penn  still  lower  in  the  list 
and  poor  old  Harvard  absolutely  last,  having 
won  but  five  of  the  seventeen  games  played. 

“At  present  Fordham  University  heads  the 
list  with  a remarkable  record.  This  team, 
made  up  of  well-developed  and  carefully 
trained  young  athletes,  has  met  many  of  the 
leading  universities  and  colleges  and  made 
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them  bite  the  dust  of  defeat.  In  nineteen 
games  this  crowd  of  youngsters  has  lost  but 
two  of  them,  one  to  Notre  Dame  and  the  other 
to  Holy  Cross.  Holy  Cross,  however,  has 
tasted  defeat  from  the  hands  of  the  New  York- 
ers and  dangles  on  Fordham’s  belt,  together 
with  the  scalps  of  Yale,  Harvard,  West  Point, 
Georgetown,  St.  John’s,  Virginia  and  others. 

“Second  place  now  belongs  to  the  Navy,  with 
a record  of  eighteen  victories  in  twenty-one 
games.  Among  her  victories  Navy  counts  Cor- 
nell, Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  St.  John’s,  Vir- 
ginia, Polytechnic  and  West  Point.  Holy  Cross 
stands  third  and  has  beaten  such  teams  as 
Georgetown,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Yale  and 
Mount  St.  Mary’s. 

“From  this  season’s  record  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  big  ’varsity  nine  no  longer  strikes  ter- 
ror in  the  heart  of  its  antagonist ; that  it  has  not 
won  the  game  before  the  contest  has  started, 
but  that  it  has  to  work  hard  and  use  its  best 
judgment  to  down  the  enthusiastic  youngsters, 
well  trained  and  with  a clear  eye,  a steady 
nerve  and  a never-say-die  spirit. 

“The  following  record  is  of  interest,  show- 
ing what  some  of  the  leading  college  teams  in 
the  East  have  done  for  the  diamond  to  date : 


Games 

Colleges.  Played.  Won.  L.  Tied.  P.  C. 


Fordham  

20  18 

2 

0 

.900 

Navy  

21  18 

3 

0 

.857 

Holy  Cross  

20  15 

4 

I 

.789 

Princeton  

23  17 

6 

0 

• 739 

Yale  

19  14 

S 

0 

• 736 

Williams  

13  8 

4 

I 

.667 

Pennsylvania  

27  17  IO 

0 

.629 

Brown  

14  8 

6 

0 

•571 

Columbia  

1 1 6 

5 

0 

■545 

Amherst  

19  10 

9 

0 

.526 

Cornell  

19  9 

9 

I 

.500 

Lafayette  

15  7 

8 

0 

.466 

Dartmouth  

20  9 ] 

[0 

I 

•450 

Carlisle  

14  6 

8 

0 

.428 

Harvard  

17  5 11 

I 

.312 

Army  

14  4 

9 

I 

.308 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

E. 

R. 

Fordham 

4 

12 

2, 

. . . Xavier  A.  , 

\... 

Fordham 

6 

7 

4* 

. . . University 

Vermont. 

. . . I 

Fordham 

7 

8 

Fordham 

4 

s 

3 

...Yale  

Fordham 

17 

13 

4 

...Poly  Institute.. 

Fordham 

6 

5 

1, 

. . . Holy  Cross 

Fordham 

9 

10 

s. 

...Harvard  .. 

Fordham 

O 

6 

6. 

. . . Holy  Cross 

Fordham 

5 

9 

4* 

. . . West  Point 

Fordham 

8 

10 

0, 

...Columbia  . 

Fordham 

7 

9 

4 

. ..Univ.  Virginia 

Fordham 

9 

3 

0. 

. . . Seton  Hall 

Fordham 

6 

6 

3* 

. . . Lafayette  . 

Fordham 

7 

J3 

0. 

. . .Georgetown 

Fordham 

0 

4 

z. 

. . .Notre  Dame  . . . 

Fordham 

6 

7 

0,  . 

. ..Villanova  . 

Fordham 

3 

S 

0 . 

. . .Georgetown 

Fordham 

6 

8 

4 • 

. . Lafayette  . 

Fordham 

3 

2 

3 

. . . Bucknell  . . 

Fordham 

3 

7 

3 

...Wesleyan  . 

Played.  20;  won. 

18; 

lost, 

2 ; 

tied,  0. 

J.  S.  Baldwin. 


o 


The  Prep. 

McCann,  p.  Fitzgerald,  c.  f.  Martin,  1.  f.  Flanigan,  Mgr.  Keller,  c.  Schmitt,  r.  f.  Healy,  s. 

Sharkey,  2 b.  Walsh,  3 b.  Shankey,  p.  (captain)  Donahue,  1 b. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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On  May  13th  Dr.  C.  A.  Wingerter  delivered 
an  address  on  “The  Mutual  Relations  of  Phy- 
sician and  People”  at  the 
public  meeting  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Medical  Associ- 
ation. The  address  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  gathering. 

The  oversight  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
newspapers  to  allow  to  the  Fordham  team  its 
proper  standing  in  the  col- 
; lege  baseball  world,  gave  rise 

to  the  following  act  of  true 
Fordham  loyalty : 

May  26th,  ’08. 

Editor  Evening  Sun: 

Dear  Sir:  Of  late  in  your  news  column 
concerning  the  standing  of  the  college  baseball 
nines,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  Fordham. 
I believe  Fordham  leads  them  all,  as  she  has 
lost  only  two  games  this  season  and  defeated 
University  of  Vermont,  Holy  Cross,  George- 
town (twice),  West  Point,  Villa  Nova,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  etc.  The  Princeton 
game  was  not  played  on  account  of  rain.  There 
are  a great  many  Fordham  men  in  this  city 
and  many  friends  and  admirers,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  comment  that  she  has  been  unno- 
ticed. I myself  have  been  reading  the  Sun  for 
twenty-five  years  and  like  fair  play,  and  can- 
not understand  that  it  is  anything  but  an  over- 
sight on  your  part.  I hope  their  record  will  re- 
ceive due  consideration  henceforth  in  your  col- 
umns. Very  respectfully, 

F.  L.  Donlon. 

On  June  1st  the  Sun  gave  us  proper  recog- 
nition, an  account  of  which  we  print  in  the 
baseball  column. 

We  had  a visit  a few  Sundays  ago  from 


Will  Barr,  ex.  ’87 ; Pete  Comerford,  ’92 ; Chas. 

H.  and  F.  G.  Mullen.  Mr. 
Barr  but  lately  returned 

5Q7  >Q9  J 

from  Porto  Rico  with  his 
Spanish  bride. 

On  Wednesday,  May  20th,  at  8:15  P.  M., 
the  oratorical  contest  took  place  in  University 
Hall.  Two  of  the  three 
Oratorical  judges  on  that  occasion  were 
Contest.  Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87, 
and  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 
The  programme  was : 

Selections,  Mandolin  Club;  “Father  Isaac 
Jogues,”  Joseph  V.  McKee;  “A  Plea  for  a 
Larger  Navy,”  Leo.  F.  Fitzpatrick;  selections, 
Glee  Club ; “The  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours,” 
George  W.  Black;  “The  Perpetuity  of  the 
Church,”  Henry  T.  Hartman ; selections,  Man- 
dolin Club;  “Henry  Grattan,”  John  L.  McDon- 
nell; “Andrew  Hofer,”  John  W.  Clancy;  se- 
lections, Glee  Club ; “Class  Distinction  in 
America,”  William  A.  Jackson;  “The  Menace 
of  Socialism,”  Phillip  A.  Mylod ; selections, 
Glee  Club. 


George  V.  McNally,  ’05,  sends  us  word  that 
McNally  & Cochran  announce  that  they  have 
taken  over  the  business  of 
? Lower  & Cochran  and  have 

removed  to  their  new  ad- 
dress, 21-23  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  where  they  are  ready  to  handle 
real  estate,  insurance  and  mortgages. 


The  Waterbury  American  for  June  13th  has 
an  account  of  Clifford  Martin,  a Fordham  lad, 
who,  though  just  up  one 
Named  for  a Car-  week  from  a sjck  beci  after  a 
negie  Medal.  , . . .. , 

long  siege  of  pneumonia,  did 

not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  Sound  to  rescue 
a drowning  Yale  student,  Wilbur  A.  Curtiss. 
The  hero  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  his 
name  has  been  proposed  for  a Carnegie  medal. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Dr.  N.  R.  FORD 

T)ental  and  Aural  Surgeon 
Announces  the  Opening  of  a DENTAL  OFFICE  at 

2775  Webster  Ave.,  Cor.  198th  St.,  BEDFORD  PARK 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  DENTISTRY  PRACTISED 

AEelor  Dentistry  Gold,  Porcelain  and  Rubber  Work  Painless  Extraction 

Office  Hours  Daily  9 a.  m.  to  6 p.  m.  Evenings  7 to  9 
SUNDA  YS  9 a.  m.  to  1 p.  m. 

Office  fully  Equipped  with  Up-to-date  Electrical  Appliances 


PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  Disinfectants  of  every  Description 
for  Domestic  and  Veterinary  uses. 
Disinfectors  supplied  to  suit  all  conditions. 

Send  for  Descriptive  booklet  Used  by  Fordham  University 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Main  office,  237  Front  Street,  New  York 


t!Mt.  St.  Ursula  jJcademy 

M.  RICE, 

Bedford  Par\ 

New  Yor\  City 

SLATE  AND  METAL  ROOFING, 

TIN,  COPPER  AND  SHEET  IRON  WORKER 

FURNACES  & RANGES,  LEADERS  & GUTTERS 

Conducted  by  Ursuline  Nuns.  A regular  Four 
Year  Course  approved  by  New  York  State  Dep- 
artment of  Education. 

2519  Web»ter  Ave.,  P.  O.  Bldg.  Cor-  Fordham  R’d,  N.  Y. 
Jobbing  carefully  attended  to.  Telephone06  21  J,  Tremont 

tj  Music,  Art,  Languages,  Elocution  and  Physical 
Culture  receive  special  attention. 

<fl  Furthei  particulars,  if  desired,  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing 

Mother  Superior 

RABADAN  & BARRETT 

First  Class  Delicatessen 

^Printers 

Concourse  Lv  205th  St.,  Bedford  Park 
New  York  City 

and  Fine  Grocery  Store 

2505  WEBSTER  AVENUE 

NEAR  FORDHAM  ROAD 

♦ 
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